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PREFACE. 


We  have,  at  length,  completed  the  third  yolume  of  the  New  England  Botanic 
Hedjcal  and  Surgical  Journal.  This  work  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  volume, 
of  like  form  and  character,  under  the  name  of  **  Ths  Njbw  J^rglaitd  Medical 
Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health."  Four  years,  therefore,  bare  really  elapsed, 
since  we  commenced  our  editorial  labors. 

During  this  period,  numerous  and  important  changes  have  taken  place,  in  the 
medical  profession  and  in  the  views  generally  entertained,  by  the  community,  in  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  importance  of  different  modes  of  medical  practice. 

Among  these  changes,  we,  on  t^e  one  hand,  have  seen  that  ultra  Thomsonism 
which  teaches  that  professional  education  is  unnecessary,  and  that,  in  fact,  every 
man  may  83  well  be  his  own  physician,  rapidly  fading  away.      On  the  other  hand, 
the  confidence  reposed  in  Allopathy,  by  an  enlightened  public,  and  even  by  Allo- 
pathic practitioners  themselves,  has  suffered,  if  possible,  a  more  marked  deteriora- 
tion.   Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  this  class  of  practitioners  now  deny  the  efficacy 
of  any  mode  of  medical  practice,  and  declare  all  to  be  alike  an  imposition  on  the 
coouDQiiitj.    Such  sweeping  expressions  are  proof  of  two  things  : — first,  that  Al- 
iopathlsts   have  no  confidence  in  the  curative  power  of  the  agents  which  they 
habitnaUy  employ ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  have  not  candor  enough  to  induce  them 
to  test  the  saperiority  of  another  mode  of  practice.    The  truth  is,  they  have  become 
80  wedded  to  their  prejudiced  notions,  and  their  habits,  in  consequence,  have  be- 
eome  so  stereotyped,  that  improvement  with  them  is  almost  ezcli^ded  from  the 
imge  of  possibility .  , 

Now,  though  facts  show,  that  those  who  renounce  one  error  are  generally  ready 
to  embrace  another;  yet,  when  refuge  after  refuge  has  failed  them,  they  are  some- 
times, at  least,  compelled  to  flee  to  the  strong-hold  of  truth.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  receive  the  evidence,  that  *<  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail." 

As  new  light,  from  year  to  year,  has  been  cast  on  medical  science,  we  have  seen 
the  Phtso-mxdical  or  true  Eclectic  theory  becoming  more  extensively  prevalent; 
tad,  impressed  as  we  are,  with  the  conviction,  that  it  is  founded  essentially  in  the 
principles  of  eternal  truth,  and  that  it  is  the  only  system  for  which  thi^  merit  can  be 
claimed,  we  cheerfully  persevere  in  our  *'  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love."  Our 
omfidence  in  the  wise  arrangements  of  a  superintending  Providence  is  unwaver- 
iig ;  and  we^  therefore,  believe  we  shall  not  labor  in  vain.  £ditob. 
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NEW  YEARNS  GREETINa 

We  again  greet  our  friends  with  the  usual  wish  of  "  a  happy  new  year ;" 
and,  while  we  thus  assert  the  benevolence  of  our  intentions,  we  hope  to 
receiTe,  at  an  early  date,  from  many  of  our  readers,  some  special  evidences 
of  their  individual  interest  in  our  enterprise.  We  presume  it  will  not  re- 
quire a  large  share  of  logical  talent  to  convince  most  persons,  that  a  dol- 
lar forthwith  received  from  each  of  our  subscribers  will  constitute  a  new 
year's  offering  acceptable  to  an  editor  who  has  regularly  to  pay  his  print- 
er fifty  ddlars  per  month  for  that  portion  of  the  labor  of  publication 
which  devolves  on  him.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  no  means 
sfvisiiing  CaUfomia,  at  this  time,  and,  therefore,  we  must  depend  on 
our  patrons  for  gold  or  some  other  circulating  medium  to  supply  our  ne- 
cessities. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  send  individual  recipts  to  those, 
the  price  of  whose  subscriptions  we  receive.  We  have  now  arranged 
with  oar  printer  to  publish,  on  the  cover  of  the  Journal,  all  reiceipts  for 
the  present  volume.  We  had  intended  to  send  this  volume  to  no  one  who 
tboald  not  pay  in  advance ;  but,  as,  in  these  hard  times^  many  will  be 
glad  to  take  the  paper,  if  they  can  have  a  little  indulgence,  we  have  con* 
dcided  to  grant  that  indulgence ; — the  delinquents,  of  course,  bearing  in 
mind,  that  a  delay  of  three  months  will  increase  the  price  to  $1^ ; — 
md  oimx  months,  to  $1,50. 

Will  oar  friends  assist  Of,  Boi  only  by  the  pigment  of  their  own  sub* 
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10  OBSTBUCTIONS   IN   TUE   BOWELS* 

scriptioDS  in  advance,  but  by  procuring  us  addiiional  subscribers?    We 
look  for-^we  expect  their  hearty  and  vigorous  cooperation.     [Ed.  Jour.] 


OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  BOWELS. 

Prof.  Newton  : — Dear  Sir^ — I  have  frequently  met  with  severe  cases- 
of  constipation  of  the  bowela^  in  my  practice,  which  have  required  the 
mc^t  energetic  treatment.  And,  by  your  permission,  I  subjoin  the  re- 
port of  one  or  two  such  cases,  which,  some  time  since,  came  under  ray 
care ;  not  so  much,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  your  leaders, 
as  for  requesting  them  to  point  out,  if  possible,  a  more  satisfectory 
and  judicious  plan  of  medication. 

Sept.  15th,  1647.  I  was  requested  to  visit  H.  D.,  a  stout  young  man^ 
aged  twenty-one,  of  rather  a  nervous  bilious  temperament.  He  had  been 
under  regular  treatment  for  a  fortnight  previous,  for  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism, m  an  adjoining  town,  and  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
come  here  on  a  visit  to  some  friends,  on  the  15th.  The  day  was  rather 
cold,  and  he  had  rode  six  or  eight  miles  insufficiently  clad ;  and,  on  ar- 
riving, had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner, — about  an  hour  after  which  he  began 
to  complain  of  severe  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  continued  to 
increase  till  I  was  called.  When  I  arrived,  I  found  the  patient  as  I  have 
described  htm,.  (lom  whom  I  elicited  the  facts  above  stated.  His  tongue 
was  clean  and  moist,  his  pulse  perfectly  regular,  and  not  exceeding  sixty 
beats  per  minute ;  and  no  increase  of  the  pain  on  pressurels  being  ap- 
plied; his  countenance  indicative  of  extreme  suffering ;  and  occasionai 
low  muttering  delirium. 

From  these  symptoms,  which  1  have  briefly  narrated,  I  inferred,  that^ 
to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  injesta,  or  both,  was  to  be  attributed  the  of* 
fending  cause ;  and,  hence,  1  at  once  administered  an  emetic  of  lobelia 
inflata  with  the  usual  accompaniments,  which  thoroughly  evacuated  the 
stomach,  and  afforded  almost  immediate  relief.  This,  however,  was  of 
short  duration  ;  for  I  was  again  summoned,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
and  found  the  patient  laboring  under  all  the  symptoms  previously  de* 
scribed, — the  seat  of  the  pain  being  referred  to  a  point  about  the  breadth 
of  the  hand  lower  than  at  the  first  attack.  I  prepared,  and  administered, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  an  injection  made  stimulating  with  hot  drops ; 
one  or  two  repetitions  of  which  again  completely  relieved  the  patient. 
Peeling  confident  that  injections  would  relieve  him  more  speedily  than 
almost  any  other  agent,  I  gave  directions  to  have  them  administered  as 
often  as  the  pain  came  on.  Mild  physic,  as  oil  &c.,  was  also  ordered  with 
the  view  to  aid  the  syringe  in  liberating  the  bowels. 

This  course  of  treatment  was  continued  till  the  22d ;  during  which  time 
many  expedients  were  resorted  to  for  relieving  the  patient  of  his  extreme 
suflfering.  At  one  time  an  emetic  would  afford  relief;  at  another  an  in* 
jection.  At  others  the  vapor  bath,  hot  fomentations,  and  even  the  wet 
sheet  were  resorted  to,  bttt  aH  with  the  same  restitt^^-^mere  ^tapotnxj  re« 
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lief  from  or  mitigatton  of  the  alarmiog  symptoms.  The  pain  descended 
gradoally  io  the  abdomen,  until  its  seat  became  fixed  in  the  right  ingai- 
oal  region,  where  a  small  tumor  or  swelling  presented  itself, — without, 
howeTer,  any  other  symptoms  of  hernia.  Feeling  anxious y  to  say  the 
least,  about  the  termination  of  this  case,  I  requested  the  friends  to  call 
in  Dr.  £.  Wales,  one  of  the  most  liberal,  honorable,  and  skilful  old 
school  phj»ciaBs  in  this  vicinity.  He  recommended  no  change  of  treaU 
BMot — said  that  injections,  together  with  mild  physic,  would  afford  tbe 
patient  the  greatest  chance  for  his  life. 

Soon  after  this  I  was  again  summoned  in  haste,  and  informed  thai  in- 
jectkms  could  no  longer  be  given.  The  young  man  was  in  the  greatest 
possible  agony — his  groans  and  screeches  being  heard  at  considerable 
distance  all  over  the  neighborhood.  His  bowels  were  much  swollen, 
though  there  was  but  little  tenderness, — tongue  slightly  coated,  and 
pulse  very  little  accelerated.  On  attempting  to  administer  an  injection, 
I  found  to  my  surprise,  that  I  could  no  more  accomplish  the  feat  than 
Goold  those  who  had  failed  before  me.  The  pipe  could  be  introduced 
without  difficulty,  but  no  force  was  sufficient  to  move  the  piston.  A 
few  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  injection,  and  the  sy- 
ringe was  abandoned  for  a  time.  The  bowels  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
ced down  before  the  obstruction,  whatever  it  might  be,  literally  filling 
and  obstructing  the  rectum.  The  symptoms  becoming  more  and  more 
alanaing.  Dr.  L.  Ooodnow  of  Cluincy,  a  brother  Botanic,  who  has  gain- 
ed for  himself  considerable  notoriety  in  this  region,  and  an  esteemed 
6riead  and  fellow  student,  by  the  way,  was  called.  Before  his  arrival, 
liowerer«  I  had  again  succeeded  in  relieving  the  patient,  so  that  a  more 
fitvorable  opportunity  was  offered  for  making  a  careful  examination. 

A  large  sized  gum  elastic  catheter  was,  with  much  difficulty  intro- 
daeed  into  the  rectum  five  or  six  inches,  and,  on  being  withdrawn,  it 
presented  tKe  appearance  of  having  been  tightly  drawn  over  the  edge  of 
some  sharp  hard  substance.  Here,  then,  seemed  to  be  one  point  of  ob- 
fltruetion ;  for,  beyond  this,  the  passage  was  clear  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, as  the  subsequent  treatment  proved. 

The  pipe  of  a  syringe  was  then  fitted  into  this  catheter ;  which  was 
again  introduced,  and  through  this  injections  were  afterwards  admin- 
istered without  difficulty.  This,  for  a  while,  relieved  the  patient. 
Soon,  however,  other  difficulties  arose,  which,  if  possible,  were  more 
p^plexing  than  those  I  had  previously  encountered.  Injections  could, 
by  neaps  of  this  catheter,  be  introduced,  but  none  could  be  found  effi- 
cacious enough  to  afford  even  temporary  respite  to  the  awful  suff*ering ; 
nor  w€U  it  in  the  power  of  the  patient  to  discharge  them.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  fold  of  intestine  which,  operating  like  a  valve,  would  admit  the 
introdoction  of  injections,  but  close  sufficiently  regularly  and  securely  to 
prevent  their  discharge.  The  patient  was  every  hour  growing  worse,— 
his  bowels  swollen  almost  to  bursting  and  tympanitic,  the  ribs  and  ster- 
nom  pushed  out,  breathing  short  and  laborious,  frequent  spasms,  cdd 
sweat,  stercoraceotts  vomiting,  &^e.,  &;c. 

Thus  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  from  worse  to  desperate, 
liU  the  evening  of  the  25th, — ten  days  from  the  first  attack ;— during, 
w^h4im»l  made  irial  of  almost  evecy  thing  officinal  with  our  fraternity^ 
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as  well  as  many  expedients  whick  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  officinaF, 
but  all  to  little  or  no  purpose.  For  the  last  twelve  hours,  I  had  perse- 
vered against  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  patient  and  his  friends;  for  they 
believed  that  death  was  inevitable,  and  that  further  medication  was  al- 
together useless.     But  I  was  determined  to  persevere. 

Being  nearly  worn  down  with  professional  duties,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  patient,  for  a  few  hours  at  least,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
rest;  and,  as  I  left,  I  administered /(?«r  pills,  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
jalap,  scammony,  and  gamboge,  and  gave  directions  to  have  two  more  ad- 
ministered every  hour.  This  may  seem  like  rather  a  strange  prescription 
for  a  Thomsonian  to  make, — particularly  to  some  of  our  nthphpsic  doc- 
tors; and,  I  have  only  to  say,  in  justification,  show  me  a  better  plan,  and 
L  will  most  cheerfully  adopt  it. 

On  my  return,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  the  bowels  had  mored  power*- 
fully,  and  continued,  for  the  next  twentjr-four  hours,  to  discharge  the 
most  disgusting  stools  imaginable.  The  bowels  soon  became  soft  and 
free  from  pain.  The  patient  was,  in  a  few  days,  convalescent ;  and,  in 
a-  few  weeks,  was  able  to  resume  his  occupation,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  usual  most  excellent  health.  I  regret  th^t  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  first  discharges  from  his  bowels,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
diescription,  they  must  have  contained  some  exceedingly  hard  scybala. 

Since  the  above  occurred,  I  have  had  numerous  cases,  none  of  which, 
however,  have  proved  quite  so  obstinate ;  and  a  similar  course  of  treat- 
ment  has  succeeded,  in  every  instance,  when  persevered  in.  Some  have* 
not  required  very  powerful  cathartics,  and  in  some  they  have  been  whollj 
dispensed  with.  One  case,  however,  that  of  a  child,  which  had  been  in- 
duced by  a  purgative^  proved  fatal,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
I  had  twice,  on  previous  occasions,  been  called  to  this  child,  who,  at 
best,  was  a  feeble  thing,  and  whose  bowels  had  been  injured  by  an  over 
dose  of  senna;  and  by  giving  an  emetic,  injections,  &;c.,  I  had  relieved 
it.  On  the  third  attack,  which  came  on  a  week  or  two  afterwards,, 
the  same  course  of  treatment  failed  to  move  the  bowels,  though  it  reliev- 
ed the  pain  for  a  time.  The  father  urged  me  to  give  powerful  physic — 
"  something  that  would  go  right  through  him."  I  objected  to  this  course, 
as  highly  dangerous  and  empirical ;  and  proposed,  as  the  safest  and  most 
judicious  course,  to  persevere  with  injections,  giving  mild  physic,  d&c. 
I  thought  the  constitution  of  the  child  would  not  bear  powerful  physic, 
and,  that,  if  it  should,  perchance,  remove  the  obstruction,  the  child  must 
die  afterwards  from  the  shock  and  debilitating  effects  of  the  purge.  The 
parents  thought  differently  ;  and,  as  I  refused  to  give  powerful  physic,  I  was 
discharged,  and  an  old-school  doctor  was  called.  He  prescribed  his  her- 
culean remedies,  and  in  a  short  time  the  child  was  no  more. '  No  move- 
ment of  the  bowels  was  procured.  Here,  then,  is  a  case,  an  offset  to  the 
former  one,  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  physic  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
d^ath. 

A  sufficiently  mild  and  judicious  course  of  treatment,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  have  saved  this  child.  Now,  if  these  two  eases  are  facts,  and  the 
deductions  drawn  from  them  are  philosophical*,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
sound  judgment  and  discrimination,  on  the  part  of  ihe  practitioner,  s^nld 
dictate  tl^  means  to  be  used   in  the  treatment  f    Would  it  not  be 
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yrepostero«s  to  say,  that  such  cnsps  admit  of  the  routine  treatineat  bjr 
furgatives,  or  bj  injections,  emetics,  &rC. 

I  sometimes  find,  that  a  mere  change  of  remedies,  or  perhaps  a  change 
in  the  raanaer  of  administering  them,  has  a  wonderful  effect,  though  the 
change  is,  as  we  should  naturally  suppose,  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior 
remedy.  Hence,  Tariations  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  are  not  only  ju- 
dicious, bat  necessary  and  highly  important.  We  should  not,  it  is  true, 
make  our  changes  empirically.  We  should  carefully  study  constitutional 
fpeculiarities,  as  well  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  In  a  word,  the  metms, 
he  they  what  they  may,  should  be  adapted  to  ihe  emd. 

JEtandolpk^  Mass.,  Dec,,  1848.  E.  A.  Allen. 


From  Wat«r-Cffr6  Tor  Ladies 

TOBACCO, 

As  society  advances  in  what  is  popularly  called  temperance,  the  nar- 

rustic  stimulant,  tobacco,  is  more  freely  used.     This  is  at  least  partly 

^wittg  to  the  fact,  that  true  temperance  is  not  generally  understood.     An 

increased  quantity  of  tobacco  is  very  oflen  used  by  those  who  discontin* 

ue  strong  drink.     Those  who  use  alcoholic  drinks,  generally  are  in  the 

habit  of  stimulating  by  tobacco.  In  the  present  slate  of  physiological 
koowiedge,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  than  that  stimulation  by  tobacco 
should  be,  in  a  measure,  substituted  for*  that  by  alcohol.  With  those 
who  understand  the  subject,  it  is  nothing  more  than  was  expected  and 
predicted,  that  such  increase  should  take  place.  Accordingly,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  years,  in  New-England,  where  so  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  temperance,  by  the  Washingtonians  and  others,  the  use 
-of  tobacco  has  increased  in  proportion,  tenfold.  This  state  of  things  is 
^Mie  most  lamentable.  It  is  not  merely  the  bad  effect  of  the  tobacco  that  ' 
cs  to  be  feared  It  indicates  to  the  true  physiologist  this  much — that,  if 
temperance  people  do  not  learn  to  reject  stimulation  throughout,  the  in- 
terest in  the  cause  will,  with  inevitable  certainty,  sooner  or  later,  be  in  a 
great  measure  lost,  and  many  will  again  return  to  their  strong  drink. 

Tobacco  is  believed  by  many  to  be  really  useful  as  a  remedy.  In  those 
cases  where  it  is  used  to  prevent  gastric  disturbance,  and  to  *'  keep  the 
food  OB  the  stomach,"  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the  causes  of  those 
.symptoms.  It  sometimes  apparently  benefits  the  individual  for  the  time, 
but  the  effect  on  the  whole  is  injurious.  It  is  constantly  bringing  about 
«iftate  of  things  in  the  system,  which  infalibly  increases  the  difiicul ties. 

For  the  good  effects  proposed,  there  are  other  and  better  means. 
Tobacco  is  a  very  powerful  acrid  narcotic  poison.     It  requires  but  a 

small  quantity  to  produce  immediate  death.     This  has  been  often  proveil. 

Fatal  results  have  not  unfrequently  taken  place  by  its  medicinal  use.     It) 

new  of  this  fact,  medical  men  are  extremely  cautious  how  they  use  it. 

A  Tery  small  quantity,  in  infusion,  passed  into  the  bowels  to  relax  the 

system^  has  b^n  known  to  prove  fatal.     In  extreme  cases,  it  is  us^d  ooJy 

u  a  last  resort  before  surgical  operations. 
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Those  who  ase  it  to  any  eonsidererable  extent,  are  certain  of  experi- 
encing a  manifest  weakness  of  nerves,  and  oflen  a  trembling,  which  its 
^ceedingly  troublesome  and  inconvenient.  We  know  different  persons 
who  are  thus  afflicted :  one  in  particular,  a  very  robust,  strong  mail, 
whose  habits  are  extremely  active  in  the  open  air,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  strength  of  constitution  and 
nerve,  his  hand  has,  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  at  last  become  so  tremulous 
that  he  can  scarcly  convey  food  to  his  mouth.  His  teeth  also  have  been 
so  softened  by  its  long  use  that  they  are  literally  worn  to  the  gums. 

Tobacco  will  sometimes  cure  the  tooth-ache.  But  in  such  cases  there 
ire  better  means  to  be  used ;  and  better  than  use  the  tobacco,  would  it 
be  to  bear  the  ache,  and  reject  the  poison.  It  is  altogether,  in  every 
form,  injurious.  ^ 


From  Water-Care  for  Ladies. 

OPIUM. 

Most  unfortunately  for  the  human  race,  this  deadly  drug,  also,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  used.  Its  preparations  are  largely  manufactured^ 
and  at  rates  that  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  Not  so  rapidly  as  to* 
bacco,  but  for  the  same  reason,  is  the  use  of  this  drug  increasing  in  soci- 
ety. Among  females  it  is  the  cause  of  immense  misery.  Morphine  is 
the  preparation  in  which  it  is  most  used.  There  is  great  deception  in 
the  effects  produced  by  opium.  In  many  cases,  severe  pain  can  be 
speedily  removed,  and  there  is  also  experienced  a  pleasant  stimulation, 
and  sleep  often  follows  its  use,  when  it  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 
Such  results  are  strikingly  calculated  to  mislead  the  unthinking ;  for  who 
would  think  of  looking  beyond  the  immediate  effects  produced  ?  If  pain 
as  removed,  such  evidence  is  suiticient.  Those  who  choose  to  note  the 
after-effects  can  have  little  trouble  in  satisfying  themselves  of  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  this  drug.  It  should  never  be  used,  for  there  are  means 
more  effectual,  and  entirely  safe,  by  which  to  reduce  pain. 

The  following  very  serious  cases  happened  in  the  practice  of  the  late 
Dr.  Physic  of  Philadelphia,  They  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Randolph  : 
**  Two  children,  twin  brothers,  at  the  age  of  three  months,  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  complete  stupor,  from  whence  they  could  not  be  aroused, 
from  having  been  given  by  the  mother  each  a  drop  of  laudanum,  to  allay 
the  restlessness  from  hooping-cough.  The  vial  from  which  the  laudanum 
was  taken  had  been  left  uncorked,  so  that  a  quantity  of  the  article  had 
almost  wholly  evaporated,  and  the  mother  was  able  to  obtain  for  the  one 
a  single  drop,  while  for  the  other  she  added  two  drops  of  water,  stirring 
it  about,  which  she  administered.  The  poor  mother  was  entirely  igno- 
'rant  of  the  immense  additional  strength  thus  gained  by  the  evaporation 
which  had  taken  place.  The  children  had  both  been  in  convulsions. 
The  emetic  prescribed  could  not  be  given,  as  the  children  were  inoapa- 
Ue  of  swallowing.  Their  countenances  had  become  livid,  breathitog  k- 
boriooSy  and  the  pulsations  had  almost  entirely  ceased,    fij  a  variety  of 
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t  the  duldreo  were,  however,  both  restored ;  the  prinoipal  of  whioh 
was  to  pass  a  flexible  tube  down  the  oesophagus,  to  the  stomach,  and 
ihas,  by  the  ase  of  a  common  syringe,  the  stomachs  were  completely 
washed  out.  This  operation,  so  simple  and  easy,  once  known,  and  so 
effectaal,  was  well  worthy  the  distinguished  man.  It  had  never,  to  his 
knowledge,  been  performed  previously.  As  a  result,  one  of  the  children 
was  saved— the  other  died  the  next  morning.  Such  an  instrument  (sy- 
ringe and  stomach  tube)  should  be  in  e^ery  house,  and  can  be  obtained 
at  a  smaU  expense. 


THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT. 

Prop.  C.  Newton  : — I  have  received  the  New  England  Botanic-  Med- 
ical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  am  mach  pleased  with  the  same.  I  sup« 
pose  Dr.  Bassett  must  have  informed  you,  that  I  wished  to  take  the  paper 
formerly  edited  by  himself.  It  was  unknown  to  me,  that  the  New 
York  Thomsonian  was  discontinued;  but,  soon  afler  my  letter  to  Dr.  B. 
was  mailed.  Dr.  Thayer  of  Montrose  informed  me  of  its  discontinuance. 
I  wiU  hereafter  continue  to  take  your  Journal,  and  the  money  will  be 
forthcoming  for  the  same ; — so  please  continue, 

I  shall  try  to  do  something  this  winter  for  the  extension  of  the  Journal 
in  this  place.  Six  years  ago,  you  could  not  have  found  here  one  indivtd* 
nal  favorable  to  the  Botanic  Practice ;  but  now,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  township  are  so,  notwithstanding  we  have  five  Allopathic  physicians  in 
the  place.  We  have  had  tlje  bilious  remittant  fever  here  this  fall, — the 
regulars  have  lost  many ;  but  not  one  has  been  lost  under  the  Botanic 
treatn^enC  More  than  one  hundred  cases  have  been  cured  the  present 
summer,  that  were  said  to  be  incurable  by  our  opposite  brotherhood.  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  cases  were  female  cases, — debility,  amen- 
orrhosa,  leucorrhcea,  hysteria,  chlorosis,  incomplete  and  complete  prolap- 
sus Qteri,  puerperal  fever,  menorrhagia,  ischuria,  dysuria,  &c.  In  all  of 
these  we  have  been  successful. 

Now,  sir,  to  advance  our  cause,  we  want  more  effort  among  ear  medi- 
cal brethren, — good  Journals  and  good  supporters  in  every  State.  Next, 
we  want  good  Text  Books.  They  should  combine  Theory  and  Practice. 
We  have  seen  the  want  of  those  things  in  the  country,  at  least  every  young 
practitioner  has  done  so,  on  his  establishing  himself  in  business.  We 
want  our  Journals  to  give  us,  if  convenient,  a  catalogue  of  our  beat  med 
ical  authors  relating  to  the  Botanic  Practice,  their  cost,  &c.,  and  we,  in 
the  back  ground,  will  have  our  libraries  replenished  occasionally,  if  the 
distance  is  something,  or  postage  high.  Will  Prof  N.  look  to  thia  occa- 
sionally, and  favor  his  friends  at  a  distance. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  efforts  pertaining  to  a  College  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  are  so  far  successful, — ^that  old  prejudices  are  giving  way  to  truth, 
■nd  you  are  about  to  see  your  work  prosper  in  your  hands. 

I  hope  yonr  life  may  be  spared  to  complete  your  contemplated 
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on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    It  is  earnestly  looked  for,  and 
t  pledge  myself  to  take  a  copy  on  its  publication. 

I  find,  that,  although  in  haste,  I  am  getting  prolix,  and  probably  tres- 
passing on  your  time  and  patience.     Therefore,  believe  me,  sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Harford,  Pa.,  Nov,,  1848.  Elisha  N.  Loomis. 


From  Water-Curc  for  Ladies. 

FOOD  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

To  those  who  love  plainness,  simplicity,  and  ''  temperance  in  all 
things,"  and  who  would  desire  not  to  **  make  the  table  a  snare,"  a  few 
directions  respeAting  plain  food  may  not  proved  useless. 

Among  all  writers  on  health,  respecting  flesh  meat,  it  is  the  common 
statement,  that  in  this  country  there  is  by  far  too  much  used.  It  were 
better  taken  but  once  a  day,  and  then  in  moderate  quantity,  and  of  the 
least  objectionable  kinds.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  writers  upon  diet 
and  hygiene  in  general  a^ree  that  those  kinds  of  flesh  meat  allowed  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  are  far  more  healthy  than  those  which  are  forbidden. 
It  is  most  certainly  true  that  the  best  health  of  body  and  mind  does  not 
require  the  use  of  flesh  meat  at  all.  In  the  Jewish  economy,  there  were 
many  things  permitted  by  divine  direction,  and  this  of  necessity,  which 
things,  in  the  light  of  our  day,  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  are  not  al- 
lowable. **  Moses,"  says  the  Savior,  "because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives,  but  from  the  becrinning  it 
was  not  so."  And  it  was  precisely  upon  this  principle,  that  flesh  meat 
was  allowed.  We  see,  therefore,  in  those  ancient  regulations,  the  benev- 
olence of  God  in  thus  restricting  man  to  the  least  hurtful  kinds  of  flesh. 

It  is  oflen  said,  that  it  becomes  necessary  through  long  habit  to  contin- 
ue flesh-eating.  Those  who  make  such  assertions  do  not  well  under- 
fltrnd  the  physiology  and  capabilities  of  the  human  body.  The  habit  of 
flesh-eating  is  nothing  as  powerful  as  that  of  stimulation  by  alcohol,  opi- 
um, or  jLobacco ;  and  yet  who  ever  dies — or  rather,  who  is  not  bettered, 
other  things  being  equal,  by  leaving  such  habits  ? 

In  some  part  of  the  world  flesh  meat  is  taken  in  an  uncooked  state. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  it  is  to  the  unaccustomed  stomach  in  this  form  the 
best.  None  but  the  lean  part  of  flesh  should  be  used.  "  Ye  shall  eat  no 
manner  of  fat ;  of  ox,  of  sheep,  or  of  goat,"  we  read  in  scripture. 
.  In  killing  animals,  the  Jews,  in  observance  of  their  ancient  laws,  **  do 
not  stun  the  animal  with  blows,  producing  stagnation  and  congestion  of 
blood  ;  the  throat  is  cut  with  a  remarkably  sharp  knife,  and  all  the  veins 
ai^d  arteries  are  emptied ;  the  lungs  are  searched  with  the  hand ;  if  the 
liver  attaches  to  the  ribs,  or  there  are  impurities,  malformation,  or  any 
Apparent  disease,  it  is  condemned,  and  the  leaden  seals  are  not  attached  to 
ihe  meat.  It  is  thus,  that  the  observance  of  ancient  laws  by  this  ancient 
people  gives  them. great  protection  against  feeding  on  diseased  animals." 
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"  Most  of  tbe  animals/'  sajs  Dr.  Graham,  "  which  in  modern  times  are 
fitted  for  the  slaughter-house  and  for  interment  in  living  sepulchres,  ar$ 
actoally  in  a  state  of  disease  when  they  are  killed  :  and,  therefore,  shocks 
ing  as  the  thought  may  he,  the  human  stomach,  in  these  days  of  elegant 
refinement,  and  of  science  aud  religion,  is  actually  made  a  kind  of 'pol» 
ter's  field '  to  receive  the  unknown  dead  of  every  disease  I  Why  should 
we  marvel,  then,  that  putrid  and  malignant,  and  violent  diseases,  as  well 
u  those  of  a  more  chronic  character,  and  less  alarming  symptoms,  hut 
more  general  prevalence,  should  so  severely  scourge  the  human  family, 
— and  especially  in  civic  life  !" 

The  hest  way  of  cooking  flesh  meat  is  the  more  ancient  one,  by  sos- 
pending  it  before  a  fire  and  turning  it  until  **  done."  This,  however,  is 
not  very  different  from  roasting  in  b,  large  oven.  Boiling  in  pure  water 
is  also  a  rery  good  method.  It,  however,  renders  the  meat  less  nourish- 
Mg^  and  also  less  stimulating.  Stewing  or  frying,  especially  when  done 
io  fat,  or  grease,  or  butter,  is  most  pernicious.  Flesh  soups  and  broths 
arc  very  objectionable  forms  of  preparation.  They  are  in  general  too 
complex,  and  do  not  admit  of  mastication  and  sufficient  insalivation,  so 
important  to  digestion.  If  used  at  all,  they  should  be  boiled  with  much 
fice,  hulled  wheat,  barley,  or  something  of  the  kind.  It  is  also  far  better 
to  take  such  dishes  with  a  large  proportion  of  bread,  and  always  cool  or 
cold,  and  with  the  less  of  seasonings  the  better. 

Salted  fish  and  flesh  are  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  flesh.  Many 
a  one  gets  a  severe  headache  by  partaking  of  such  articles.  At  first,  from 
the  stimuiatton  of  the  salt,  there  is  perhaps  a  feeling  of  satisfactfbn — a 
Bomething  **  that  sepms  to  stand  by,"  as  the  laborer  would  say.  But  such 
leeJiogs  are  delusive.     If  fiesh  is  smoked  in  addition,  it  is  still  worse. 


From  Dr.  tKirdner's  Lectures. 

USES  OF  THE  BAROMETER. 

1.  Generally  the  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates  the  approach  of  fair 
weather  ;  the  falling  of  it  shows  the  approach  of  foul  weather. 

2.  In  sultry  weather,  the  fall  of  the  mercury  indicates  coming  thunder. 
In  winter,  the  rise  of  the  mercury  indicates  frost.  In  frost,  its  fall  indi* 
cates  thaw ;  and  its  rise,  indicates  snow. 

3.  Whatever  change  of  weather  suddenly  follows  a  change  in  the  ba- 
rometor,  may  be  expected  to  last  but  a  short  time.  Thus,  if  fair  weather 
follow  immediately  the  rise  of  the  mercury,  there  will  be  but  very  little  of 
it;  and,  in  the  same  way,  if  foul  weather  follow  the  fall  of  mercury,  it 
will  last  but  a  short  time. 

4.  If  fair  weather  continues  for  several  days,  during  which  the  mercu- 
ry continually  falls,  a  long  succession  of  foul  weather  will  probably  ensue  ; 
and  again,  if  foul  weather  continue  for  several  days,  while  the  mercury 
continually  rises,  a  long  succession  of  fair  weather  will  probably  succeed. 

5.  A  fiuctaatmg  and  unsettled  state  in  the  mercurial  column  indicates 
cbangable  weather. 
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The  domestic  barometer  would  become  a  much  more  useful  iustrument, 
if,  iastead  of  the  words  usually  engraved  on  the  plate,  a  short  list  of  the 
best  established  rules,  such  as  the  above,  accompanied  it,  which  might  be 
either  engraved  on  the  plate,  or  printed  on  a  card.  It  would  be  right, 
however,  to  express  the  rules  only  wifh  that  degree  of  probability  which 
observation  of  past  phenomena  has  justified.  There  is  no  rule  respecting 
these  effects,  which  will  hold  good,  with  perfect  certainty,  in  every  case. 


PRAYING  DOCTORS,  &C. 

Dr.  Newton  :— Dear  Sir^ — A  good  deal  has  been  written,  by  able 
eorrespondents,  upon  various  subjects  pertaining  to  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  but  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  written  any 
thing  upon  the  subject  of "  Praying  Doctors,"  or  prayers  in  the  sick 
room. 

Now,  if  it  really  is,  as  some  contend,  absolutely  essentia],  in  order  for 
medicine  to  have  its  legitimate  effect  upon  the  human  consiitution,  that 
the  physician  officiate  in  this  capacity,  then  it  is  an  indispensable  branch 
of  physiology,  and  a  portion  of  the  doctor's  lime  and  attention  should  be 
appropriated  to  this  branch.  And,  if  it  be  true,  that,  by  a  faithful  dis*- 
charge  of  this  office,  we  conduce  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  sick^ 
the  community  ought  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact,  and  physicians  ought  to 
prepare  themselves  accordingly  to  discharge  this  important  trust. 

But,  if,  instead  of  this  course's  being  conducive,  it  is  thought  that  r^ll 
excitement  of  this  kind  is  detrimental  to  health,  then  it  ought  to  be  dis-     ' 
pensed  with  entirely.     I  forbear  expressing  an  opiniou  upon  this  subject 
now.     I  merely  throw  out  these  few  ideas  for  the  consideration  of  those, 
who,  perhaps,  have  not  thought  sufficiently  upon  this  subject. 

South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Dec,  1848.  C.  C.         m 


INTEREST  EXPRESSED. 

Dr.  Newton  : — Dear  Sir, — I  herewith  enclose  you  $2,00  for  the 
Journal. 

I  am  glad  to  perceive,  from  the  Journal  and  other  sources,  that  your 
Institution,  in  all  probability,  will  be  well  patronized,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature,  is  quite  flattering.  May  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
friends  of  reform,  be  commensurate  with*  your  exertions,  and  far  exceed 
your  most  sanguine  expectations.  That  New  England  has  long  needed 
an  Institution  like  yours,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  and,  if  you  should  not 
succeed,  (of  which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,)  then  I  shall  be  convinced, 
that  a  false  estimate  has  been  placed  upon  the  character 'of  New  England 
freemen. 
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It  is  a  borDuig  ehame  and  a  disgrace,  that  the  reibriaerft  lo  the  ] 
Stales  haye  not  moved  in  this  matter  5  ears  ago ;  and  Massachusetts,  more 
particularly,  being  the  scene  of  the  lahdrs  of  the  renowned  fonnderof  our 
Sjstem  of  Practice,  should,  long  since,  have  founded  an  Institution  where 
las  principles,  in  their  puritj,  could  have  been  taught^  and  promulgated 
to  the  people. 

But  I  ana  writing  more  than  I  intended,  when  I  commenced.  So  I 
win  cloae,  by  wishing  you  every  success,  and  that  prosperity  maj  crown 
yoor  labors,  aod  that  your  patrons  and  subscribers  may  increase  a  thou* 
nod  fold. 

Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this,  and  oblige, 

Yours  in  haste, 

Paiers9M^  N,  J.^  Dec,  1848.  L.  H.  Bordbn. 


From  the  Wwtern  Medical  Reformer  and  Eclectic  Joamol. 

CEANOTHUS  AMERICANUS.* 

We  publish  with  pleasure  the  following  communication  from  Dr, 
Cooper.  Practical  papers  of  this  kind  often  do  more  for  the  real  ini« 
proreraent  of  medicine,  than  learned  essays.  We  hope  to  hear  often 
from  Dr.  C.,in  reference  to  his  peculiar  observations  and  experience  with 
the  productions  of  the  forest. 

Cbanothus  Americanos.  Common  names — Red  Root,  New  Jersey 
Tea,  Wild  Snowball,  Bohea,  etc. 

It  is  my  intention  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Eclectics  the  value  of  this 
shrub,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  unknown,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
profession ;  but,  being  only  a  practical  Botanist,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  a  scientific  description  of  it. 

Ceanothus  amerioanus  is  a  shrub  from  one  to  four  feet  in  height,  ae* 
eording  to  locality,  bearing  white  flowers,  very  small,  and  in  clusters, 
which  appear  in  June  and  July,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  South- 
em  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  May.  The  flower  gives  place  to  three  corner- 
ed seed  vessels  of  a  brownish  or  black  color,  which  remain  on  the  stem 
all  winter.  The  stems  are  brown  near  the  earth,  and  green  toward  the 
point — leaves  dark  green,  and  ranch  like  the  leaves  of  the  wild  cherry, 
bat  are  rougher  and  thicker,  though  nearly  the  size  of  the  cherry  leaf. 
Root  large,  with  a  red  or  brown  epidermis,  containing  many  small  white 
veins,  and  tolerably  thick-^heart  of  the  root  red  by  which  it  may  be 
known  from  nearly  every  other  shrub.  The  bark  of  the  root  has  the 
smdl  and  taste  of  peach-leaves,  while  the  leaves,  flowers  and  young 
shoots,  are  without  smell,  and  have  a  slightly  mucilaginous  taste. 

Locality.     This  shrub  may  be  found  in  abundance  from  the  lakes  to 


*  Citmaifuu  AmmrietmuM,  {New  J&ny  tea,)  leaTea  ovate  acominate,  aerrate,  three  nerred, 
pabeioeBt  hemfflt** }  panicles  azillaiy,  long  peduncles,  •nbcorybmed.»£d. 
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Ififlsottri,  growing  on  graMly  or  stony  hillsides  facing  the  rising  sun. 
I  have  also  seen  much  of  it  growing  on  the  prairies  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  once  noticed  a  stalk  or  two  In  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez,  Misa» 
issippiv 

Medical  uses.  This  shrub,  (the  leaves,  flowers  and  young  stems,) 
in  decoction,  is  regarded  as  a  specific  for  asthma  and  consumption  by  the 
North-Western  Indians,  while  the  bark  of  the  root  is  highly  esteemed  by 
them  as  a  remedy  for  venereal  disease  and  epilepsy ;  but  I  wish  to  speak 
of  my  own  experience,  or  rather  experiments  with  this  article.  About 
two  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  by  Miss  Mary  Boggs,  who  had  been 
laboring  under  chronic  bronchitis  for  several  years,  during  which  time 
she  had,  frequently,  attacks  so  severe  as  to  entirely  prevent  her  from 
speaking.  She  was  much  emaciated,  and  was  troubled  with  profuse 
night-sweats,  a  constant  pain  in  the  throat,  and  a  discharge  of  thin  glairy 
mucus.  This  being  a  very  severe  case,  I  thought  I  would  give  the  cean* 
othus  a  fair  trial.  So  I  put  up  a  package  of  the  leaves,  flowers  and  stents, 
ground  up  together,  and  directed  her  to  take  about  half  an  ounce,  to  a 
pint  aud  a  half  of  water,  boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  take  a  wine-glassful 
four  times  a  day,  giving  the  anti-dyspeptic  pill  to  keep  the  bowels  regu- 
lar, and  elixir  vitrol  for  the  night  sweats.  The  result  was,  a  perfect  and 
permanent  cure,  in  six  weeks.  I  have  cured  several  other  cases  of  bron- 
chitis and  numerous  cases  of  asthma  (mostly  children)  with  the  above, 
alone.  In  diseases  of  the  lungs,  this  medicine  is  particularly  valuable; 
for,  when  long  continued  in  the  form  of  decoction,  (it  should  always  be- 
taken cold,)  it  promotes  expectoration  and  causes  vomica  of  the  lungs, 
to  throw  off  large  quantities  of  matter,  and  has  of  itself  cured  some  cases 
which  were  considered  far  advanced  in  consumption.  It  will  also  be 
found  effectual  in  dropsy,  particularly  that  of  the  chest.  The  bark  of  the 
root  I  use  in  tincture,  altogether ;  and  I  consider  it  a  diuretic,  tonic,  and 
expectorant  The  tincture  may  be  made  as  follows :  diluted  alcohol  or 
proof  spirits  half  gal.,  ceanpchus  americanus  bark  of  root  six  oz.  when 
dry,  or  eight  when  green.  The  dose  is  from  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  table- 
^oonful,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

I  consider  the  following  almost  an  infallible  remedy  for  whooping 
xx>ugh: — Tr.  ceaoothus  (bark  of  root)  two  ounces,  sanguinaria  canaden- 
sis one  ounce,  macrotrys  racemosa  (black  cohosh)  one  ounce,  lobelia 
half  an  ounce ;  mix.  Dose  for  a  child  a  year  old,  fifteen  or  twenty  drop*, 
in  cold  water  sweetened,  and  gradually  increase. 

This  will  be  found  a  first  rate  cough-drop,  but  should  never  be  given 
except  in  the  abscence  of  all  inflammatory  symptoms.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  effectually  tried,  and  reported  upon  by  some  of  the  scientific  phy- 
sicians belonging  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  An  abundance  of 
it  could  be  found,  four  or  ft^fe  years  ago,  up  Mill-Creek( — I  believe  that 
is  the  name  of  the  creek  that  empties  into  the  Ohio  below  Cincinnati)— 
two  or  three  miles,  I  having  seen  it  there  at  that  time.  The  leaves  may 
be  gathered  at  any  time  during  the  summer,  and  should  be  carefully 
dried  in  the  shade,  frequently  turning  them  to  prevent  them  from  mould- 
ing. The  bark  of  the  root  I  gather  early  in  the  spring,  or  late  in  the 
fall.     The  proper  way,  to  take  the  bark  off  the  root,  is  to  wash  the  roou 
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efean  after  being  dag,  and  beat  it  off  with  a  round  piece  of  wood,  or  th« 
poie  of  a  hatchet.     The  bark  makes  a  beaatiful  deep  red  tincture. 
York,  R€Uy  Juhfy  1847.  Jameo  Coopke. 


From  tiie  Western  Medical  Refomer  and  Eeleotio  JennuU. 

CEANOTHUS  AMERICANUS. 

Common  Names — Red  Root,  New  Jersey  Tea. 

Ceanothus  americanus  is  a  shrub  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height, 
bearing  white  flowers  in  clusters,  about  the  size  of  cloVer  heads.  The 
shrub  is  in  full  bloom  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July. 
The  flower  gives  place  to  three  cornered  seed  vessels  of  a  brownish  color, 
which  remain  on  the  stem  all^winter.  The  stems  are  brown  near  the 
earth,  and  green  toward  the  top ;  leaves  dark  green,  nearly  the  size  of 
the  cherry  leaf;  root  large,  with  a  red  or  brown  epidermis,  containing 
many  small  white  veins,  and  tolerably  thick.  The  heart  of  the  root  is 
red,  by  which  it  may  be  known  from  nearly  every  other  shrub. 

LocALrrr.  This  shrub  may  be  found  in  abundance  throughout  the 
United  States,  growing  on  gravelly  <xt  stony  hill  sides,  but  is  seldom  to 
be  /bond  where  cattle  range. 

Hebical  Properties.  The  stems,  leaves,  seeds,  and  bark  of  the  root 
possess  astringent,  expectorant,  and  sedative  properties. 

1  will,  with  pleasure,  give  a  history  of  my  discovery  of  the  ceanothns 
aosericanus,  with  my  application  of  this  shrub  to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  ' 
Tn  1833,  while  out  botanizing  one  day,  my  attention  was  directed  to  this 
sbmb,  by  its  beauty  while  in  full  bloom,  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
line  root.  I  gave  it  the  name  of  wild  snowball,  knowing  no  other  name 
for  it  at  that  time.  I  tasted  and  chewed  some  of  it,  and  I  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  good  for  conghs.  I  gathered  some  of  the  shrub, 
dried  it,  and  added  some  of  it  to  my  compound,  used  at  that  time  for- 
coughs.  I  was  successful  in  treating  coughs,  but  was  not  aware  that  the 
ceanothus  had  added  any  additional  properties  to  my  compound. 

I  used  it  in  this  way  for  six  months,  then  abandoned  the  use  of  it  untiF 
1837.  When  I  was  practising  medicine  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Benjamin 
Stuart  sent  for  me.  He  was  laboring  under  a  severe  spell  of  asthma,  and 
had  been  severely  afflicted  for  three  years.  His  case  was  the  worst  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  went  to  treat  his  disease  with  my  former  mode  of  treatment, 
(Indian  remedies,)  but  failed.  I  then  tried  Dr.  Beach's  remedies,  but 
they  failed  also.  I  had  occupied  about  three  months  with  Dr.  Beach's 
remedies  and  the  Indian  treatment,  end  was  about  telling  him  I  couM 
not  do  any  thing  more  for  him,  when  the  ceanothus  came  into  my  mind, 
and  I  resolved  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  remedyv 
I  cut  up  the  leaves  and  seeds,  and  run  them  through  the  mill.  I  gave 
liini  a  package  to  last  him  for  about  two  weeks,  and  told  him  to  take  a 
large  tabl^-spoonlcil  of  the  ground  plant,  add  one  pint  and  a  half  of  fl'esli 
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water,  boil  down  to  one'pint,  and  use  a  pint  for  a  common  drink  throu^k 
the  day.  Avihe  end  of  two  weeks  I  called  on  him,  and  asked  him  how 
he  was  getting  along.  His  reply  was,  ''  Doctor,  why  did  you  not  gire 
me  this  medicine  in  the  first  place;  it  has  nearly  cured  me.'' 

He  complained  of  vertigo,  impaired  vision,  and  a  singing  noisy  sensa- 
tion in  his  ears.  I  suspected  that  the  ceanothus  was  the  cause  of  this, 
and  my  next  object  was  to  prevent  its  having  this  efiect  on  the  eyes  and 
ears.  I  put  up  a  preparation  in  which  1  took  two  parts  of  ceanothus,  and 
one  part  of  asdepias  tuberosa,  ground  into  coarse  powder.  Mixing  the 
two  together,  I  directed  him  to  take  one  table-spoonful  to  one  pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  boil  down  to  one  pint, — give  one  wine  glassful,  three  times  a 
day,  cold,  and  one  of  Dr.  Beach's  anti-dyspeptic  pills  every  night  at  bed  time. 
This  had  the  desired  effect ;  his  eyes  got  strong,  and  the  disagreeable 
hissing  noise  in  his  ears  left  him.  In  about  four  weeks  of  this  treatment 
he  got  entirely  well,  and  has  remained  well  ever  since,  which  has  been 
ten  years. 

About  two  weeks  after  I  had  cured  Mr.  Stuart,  I  was  called  to  see 
James  McCray,  who  was  laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  He  had  a  raging  fever — was  fligftty — had  an  incesssant  cough, 
and  was  spitting  blood  and  purulent  matter.  He  was  very  low  and  was 
not  expected  to  live  three  days.  I  commenced  my  treatment  by  bathing 
his  feet  in  warm  water — gave  Dr.  Beach's  sweating  drops ;  and,  afler  I 
had  produced  perspiration,  gave  him  the  following  compound :  ceano- 
thus, two  parts ;  asclepias  tuberosa,  one  part ;  black  pleurisy,  one  part 
(Indian  remedy).  I  mixed  these  three  articles  together  and  directed  him 
to  take  a  large  table-spoonful  to  one  pint  and  a  hidf  of  water,  boil  down  to 
one  pint,  give  one  wine  glass  full  every  three  hours.  This  treatment  broke 
the  fever,  and  kept  the  skin  moist.  *  He  threw  off  large  quantities  of  mat^ 
ter  from  his  mouth  and  nose,  for  three  or  four  days  before  it  subsided. 
While  in  this  situation  I  called  in  Richard  Marrow,  Esq.,  to  see  him. 
He  shook  his  head  and  left  the  room,  beckoned  for  me  to  follow,  and  told 
me,  for  God's  sake,  if  I  wanted  to  save  my  credit,  to  go  back  and  tell  the 
young  man  that  he  must  die  in  less  than  one  day.  I  told  him  I  had  good 
hopes,  and  in  three  weeks  I  had  this  young  man  up  and  about  He  hiw 
enjoyed  good  health  ever  since. 

I  have  mentioned  the  names  and  residence  (Chambersburg,  Pa.),  in 
order  that  any  person  being  sceptical  on  this  subject  might  write  to  the 
persons  and  ascertain  the  fact. 

My  treatment  for  chronic  bronchitis,  which  is  universally  successful, 
is  as  follows :  Take  ceanothus,  one  part ;  blackberry  leaves,  one  part ; 
made  into  coarse  powder.  Take  a  large  table-spoonful  to  one  pint  aiid 
a  half  of  fresh  water,  boil  down  to  one  pint ;  give  a  wine-glassful  four 
times  in  the  day,  cold,  and  one  of  Dr.  Beach's  anti-dyspectic  pills  every 
night  on  going  to  bed.  If  this  treatment  is  followed  up  from  one  to  three 
months,  it  will  prove  invariably  successful ;  to  the  truth  of  which  hun-* 
dreds  could  testify.  In  the  case  of  James  P.  Afflick,  West  Philadelphia, 
a  case  of  pulmonary  consumption^  five  eminent  physicians  of  Phila<)el* 
phia,  had  given  him  up.  They  sounded  his  chest,  and  said  one  lung  was 
entirely  gone.  In  this  situation  be  applied  to  me.  I  mtde  a  decoction 
•of  two  parts  ceanothus -and  one  part  asclepias  tuberosa,  and  Mrdeied  oq^ 
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wine-gtassful  four  times  a  day,  and  one  of  Dr.  Beach's  anti-dyspectic  pilli 
every  Dight,  and  two  piih  every  morning,  made  as  follows  :  May-apple 
root  (podophyllum  pel  latum),  two  parts ;  skunk  cabbage  root  (dracon- 
tium),  one  part ;  blood  root  (sanguinaria  canadensis),  half  a  part ;  lo- 
belia herb,  one  fourth  part.  Pulverize  and  mix — form  into  pills,  with  mo- 
lasses, of  common  size. 

In  three  months  I  had  Mr.  Afflick  entirely  well.  In  addition  to  the  ^ 
above  treatment,  if  there  be  night  sweats,  I  give  twenty-five  drops  elixir 
vitroly  in  a  wine-glassful  of  fresh  water,  every  night,  till  the  sweat 
abates.  The  treatment  I  have  mentioned  in  James  P.  AiHick's  case  it 
the  treatment  I  universally  follow  in  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  ex- 
cept with  those  who  think  medicine  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  is  too 
simple  to  have  any  effect.  In  such  cases  I  keep  a  syrup  to  suit.  It  is 
made  as  follows  :  Take  ceanothus  two  parts,  asclepias  tuberosa  one  part, 
boil  down  till,  you  have  a  very  strong  decoction  ;  strain,  and  add  refined 
sugar,  and  boil  down  to  form  a  thick  syrup ;  add  the  tincture  of  Tolu,  to 
give  a  flavor,  and  bottle.     Dose — one  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

This  syrup  is  a  substitute  for  the  decoction,  but  the  best  effects  are 
produced  from  the  decoction.  I  suppose  it  is  the  sugar  that  prevents  the 
syrup  from  having  so  good  an  effect. 

The  following  syrup  is  almost  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  whooping 
cough :  Take  ceanothus,  two  parts,  asclepias  tuberosa,  one  part ;  make 
a  strong  decoction  ;  strain,  add  refined  sugar,  boil  down  to  a  thick  syrup; 
and,  to  every  quart  of  syrup,  while  warm^  add  half  a  pint  of  the  tincture 
ofmacrotrys  racemosa,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  Tolu,  to 
give  a  flavor.  Dose,  for  a  child  one  year  old,  a  small  teaspoonful  three 
times  a  day. 

In  the  fall  of  1846,  George  Harris  applied  to  me.  I  found  that  his 
longs  and  liver  were  considerably  affected.  Harris  had  been  under  the 
treatment  of  Dr.  Rose,  who  had  failed  with  his  remedies ;  and,  when  he 
applied  to  me,  I  thought  I  would  try  an  experiment  in  his  case ;  and,  if  I 
t>und  that  I  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  I  would  quit  and  take  up  my  for- 
mer plan.  I  made  a  pill  composed  of  equal  parts  of  ceanothus,  (bark  of 
the  root)  and  the  compound  above  mentioned  of  podophyllum,  draconti- 
am,  sanguinaria,  and  lobelia.  I  gave  two  pills  four  times  a  day,  and 
gave  no  other  medicine.  In  three  months  I  had  cured  him  thoroughly, 
and  at  this  tkne  he  is  as  able-bodied  a  man  as  you  would  find  in  a  hun- 
dred. 

Prom  fifleen  gallons  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  ceanothus  americanos 
boiled  down  to  an  extract,  I  obtained  about  one  quart  of  extract.  It  had 
such  .fok  astringent  taste  that  I  was  afraid  to  use  it  in  diseases  of  the 
efaeslft' 

I  conclusion,  I  would  say,  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  remedy  equal 
to  the  ceanothus  in  diseases  of  the  lungs ;  and,  if  you  or  any  of  the  Faculty 
will  give  it  a  fair  trial,  as  I  have  directed,  you  will  find  the  most  happy 
results.  It  is  the  champion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  diseases  of  the 
iojigs;  but  in  their  treatment  it  should  not  be  used  to  any  extent,  unless 
in  combination  with  other  medicines. 

PJUlade^a,  Sept  1th,  1747,  J.  W.  Coopbb. 
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DR.  CURTIS'  WITHDRAWMENT. 

Our  tenders  will  recollect,  that,  in  announcing,  some  time  since,  Dr. 
Curtis*  acceptance  of  the  Professorship  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  our 
College,  we  said,  that  that  acceptance  was  conditional ; — it  depended  on 
the  question  whether  the  friends  in  New  England  would  be  sufficiently 
united  in  expressions  of  their  wishes  in  favor  of  the  measure.  We  re- 
gret to  say,  that  Dr.  C.  has  not  found  these  expressions  and  the  general 
manifestation  of  interest  satisfactory.  In  a  letter  to  us  of  a  recent  date, 
he  says,  **  I  was  informed,  last  winter,  that,  in  Connecticut  very  exten- 
tively,  and  to  some  extent  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  all  the  other  East- 
ern States,  there  was  a  strong  desire  for  me  to  give  a  course  or  more  of 
Lectures  on  Theory  and  Practice  in  New  England.  Well;  I  gave  them 
an  opportunity,  but  very  few  embraced  it."  The  doctor  does  riot  see 
sufficient  reason  to  think,  that  the  interest  in  his  behalf  now  is  any  great- 
er than  it  was  last  year  ;  and,  as  the  Boston  movement  was  a  failure,  he 
chooses  to  leave  New  England  reformers  to  carry  out  for  themselves  their 
own  measures. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  it  would  be  a  personal  sacrifice  to  Dr.  Curtis 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  invited.  Still, 
we  had  hoped,  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice, 
and  that  we  should  have  been  pleasantly  associated  in  the  work  of  pronoo- 
ting  a  common  object.  As,  however,  he  has  determined  to  decline  this 
service,  we  will  only  say,  we  will  yet  labor  harmoniously  in  the  same 
cause,  though,  like  Abraham  and  Lot  of  old,  one  goes  to  the  right  hand 
and  the  other  to  the  lefl.     [Ed.  Jour.] 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

LIFE  PRESERVER. 

A  new  kind  of  life  preserver  has  been  brought  forward  in  New  York, 
the  inventors  of  which  claim  for  it  the  following  advantages  : 

"  A  person  wearing  one  of  these  life  preservers  can  carrjt  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  lbs.  in  addition  to  his  person,  and  float  four  persons  in 
the  water,  without  sinking,  and  can  take  no  other  position  on  the  water, 
except  with  the  head  and  shoulders  entirely  above  the  water. 

"The  entire  person,  save  the  face,  is  enclosed  by  an  India  rubber 
dress,  parts  of  which  are  inflated,  enabling  the  wearer  to  float  in  an 
erect,  or  sleep  in  a  reclining  posture ;  or,  with  paddles  which  are  attach- 
ed, a  person  can  move  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour." 
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**  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  founds 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground,** 


TQL.  m.  WORCESTER,  BCAS8.,  JANUARY  16,  1849.  VO.  H. 


UNUSUAL  URINARY  CALCULI  AGAIN. 

[We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  T.  for  these  additional  eyidences  of  the  genuiiieneM  of 
the  circumstances,  which  we  have  before  published,  respecting  this  extraordinary 
eaae.  We  begin  to  think  that  even  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  S.*s  slightly  developed  organ  of 
vonder,  will  be  a  little  excited,  in  view  of  the  following  testimony.     Ed.  Jour.] 

I,  S.  K.  M.,  of  lawful  age,  depose  and  say,  that,  when  I  came  to  W. 
Chorch's,  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1847,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  medical  care  of  Dr.  Wm.  Young,  of  Phillips,  Me.,  I  had  a  very 
lame  shoulder,  which  was  dislocated  forwards,  about  a  year  previous,  by 
laUiug  down  stairs ;  and,  from  that  time  until  I  came  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Youngs  it  continued  to  slip  out  of  joint  quite  often.  It  would  often 
require  the  aid  of  three  or  four  assistants  and  the  physician  to  set  it,  and 
the  operation  was  very  painful  to  endure.  Quite  a  number  of  diflferent 
Surgeons  had  set  it,  and  been  consulted,  to  know  if  there  was  any  way 
that  it  could  be  retained  in  its  place.  None  gave  me  any  encourage- 
ment ;  and,  during  the  time  that  I  remained-  un&r  the  treatment  of  J.  L. 
Blake  and  G.  T.  Blake,  and  Houghton,  which  was  not  far  from  four 
months,  previous  to  my  coming  under  the  carp  of  Dr.  Young,  they  set 
my  shoulder  every  day  ;  and  they  tried  a{l  means  they  could  invent,  to 
retain  it  in  its  place,  but  in  vain. 

When  Dr.  Young  commenced  attending  roe,  he  set  my  shoulder  sever- 
al times,  during  the  first  two  weekM,  without  any  assistants,  by  taking 
bold  of  the  arm^  near  the  elbow  with  fab  right  hand  (,  aa  it  was  my  right 
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shoulder  that  was  dislocated),  and  his  left  hand  hold  of  the  shoulder,  with 
his  fingers,  upon  or  over  the  dislocated  bone,  which  he  pressed  into  joint, 
as  he  elevated,  and  carried  the  arm  forward,  with  his  right  hand. 

When  he  had  attended  me  about  two  weeks,  he  fixed  a  pad,  to  put  on 
my  shoulder,  which  effectually  prevents  the  shoulder  from  being  disloca- 
ted, when  I  wear  it ;  and  he  prepared  some  linimint  to  bathe  on  my 
shoulder,  to  take  down  the  swelling  and  strengthen  it,  which  linimint 
was  superior  to  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  tried. 

My  shoulder  now  is  as  strong  and  appears  to  be  as  well  as  ever.  It 
will  keep  in  place  now,  and  I  am  not  obliged  to  wear  the  pad. 

I  like>yise  had  a  renal  or  urinary  difficulty  which  caused  a  retention  of 
urine,  which  had  obliged  me  to  have  a  physician  visit  me,  twice  a  day, 
for  about  six  months,  to  use  the  catheter,  not  being  able  to  pass  urine 
once,  during  that  time,  without  the  aid  of  the  catheter;  and,  during  this 
time,  I  was  under  constant  medical  treatment,  four  months  of  the  time, 
as  above  stated.  I  was  attended  by  J.  L.  Blake,  M.  D.,  G.  T.  Blake,  M. 
D.,  and  Houghton,  in  Co.  While  I  remained  under  their  treatment,  I 
could  not  perceive  any  improveijient  in  my  disease.  My  urine  would  of- 
ten change  its  color  and  appearance,  sometimes  being  nearly  black,  as 
though  pounded  charcoal  had  been  put  in  it,  especially  if  I  was  neglect- 
ed twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  [T.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Page  917,  says, 
that  there  has  been  observed,  though  very  rarely,  a  form  of  black  uriner 
depending  upon  the  presence,  in  the  secretion,  of  a  peculiar  principle, 
which  Dr.  Maroet  named  melanic  acid.] 

Afler  I  had  been  under  thorough  medical  treatment  by  Dr.  Young, 
between  two  and  three  weeks,  and  when  I  had  been  kept  under  the  re- 
laxing influence  of  lobelia  and  the  vapor  bath,  I  passed  urine  for  the  first 
time ;  and  quite  a  quantity  of  gravel,  resembling  pounded  brick  in  ap- 
pearance, passed  off  from  my  bladder  with  the  urine.  And,  during  three 
weeks  following,  while  under  Dr.  Young's  treatment,  several  gravels  of 
a  large  size  passed  off,  by  the  assistance  of  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  E. 
Stetson,  and  my  own  efforts;  some  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  which 
gave  me  severe  pain,  when  they  passed  through  the  urethra,  which  they 
actually  passed.  Three  of  these,  I  am  informed.  Dr.  Young  has  had  an- 
alyzed, by  A.  A.  Hays  and  J.  R.  Loomis,  chemists.  There  would  more 
or  less  fine  gravels  pass  off,  in  connexion  with  the  Ifirger  ones, — some- 
times a  table-spoonful.  As  soon  as  the  gravels  commenced  passing  off,  I 
commenced  to  be  better  of  my  retention  of  urine ;  and  I  could  get  along 
a  part  of  the  time,  without  the  use  of  the  catheter.  He  treated  me,  at 
this  time,  about  six  weeks,  when  I  was  able  to  do  house  work,  which  I 
did  for  Mr.  Church,  earning  my  weekly  wages.  Since,  I  have  had  an- 
othei*  attack,  and  several  more  gravels  have  passed  off  under  the  treat- 
rtem  of  Dr.  Young, — the  last,  about  four  weeks  since.  What  these 
g^ravels  are  composed  of  I  do  not  know; — but,  that  they  were  formed 
within  my  urinary  organs,  and  passed  off  from  the  bladder,  through  the 
Urethra,  or  natural  passage,  are  facts.  They  are  not  clay  or  brick 
burnt,  as  said  to  be  by  some.     My  health  is  now  good. 

Phillips,  FtankKn,  55.,  May  6ih,  A,  D,  1646.  8.  K.  M. 

Framrlin,  88.,  May  6tk^  1646. 

Sworn  to  before  me, 

W.  Sberwjrk,  Justice  tf  Peace. 
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Prof.  Newton  : — Sir, — I  send  you,  above,  a  copy  of  a  deposition 
which  I  have  in  my  possession ;  and,  as  to  that  part  which  concerns  me 
or  came  under  my  knowledge,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  it.  t 
assisted  in  passing  off  a  large  gravel  or  calculus  from  the  bladder  through 
the  urethra. 

PhiUipSy  Dec,  12/A,  1848.  Wm.  Young,  M,  D. 

We  can  certify  to  the  truth  of  the  above  deposition,  so  far  as  has  come 
under  our  knowledge,  and  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
deception  in  the  case.  Dr.  Young  is  a  physician  of  high  standing  and 
reputation,  sustains  a  good  moral  character,  and  is  our  family  physician. 


William  Church. 
Marg't.  Churc^ 


;! 


I,  E.  Stetson,  of  Hanson,  in  the  County  of  Plymouth,  and  State  of 
Massachusetts,  single  woman,  of  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  on  oath,  de- 
pose and  say, — That  1  was  at  Wm.  Church's,  when  S.  K.  M.  came  to  W. 
Cborcb's,  and  was  placed  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr.  Young  of  Phil- 
lips, and  I  slept  with  her  every  night,  (with  the  exception  of  three  or  four, 
when  I  was  away  on  a  visit,)  from  the  time  she  came  there,  the  eleventh 
of  October,  A.  D.  1847,  to  the  sixteenth  of  January,  A.  D.  1S48.  About 
thi>ee  weeks  after  she  came  to  Wm.  Church's,  and  commenced  Dr. 
Young's  medical  treatment,  I  assisted  her,  with  my  finger,  in  passing  from 
her  bladder,,  a  grave)  of  considerable  size.  It  was  followed  by  a  consid^ 
erable  quantity  of  finer  gravels,  some  nearly  as  large  as  fine  peas.  She 
commenced  then' to  be  better  of  her  retention  of  urine,  which  had  obliged 
ber  to  have  a  catheter  used  daily  for  a  number  of  months,  by  a  physician. 
She  had  three  or  four  of  these  large  gravels  pass  off,  during  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  finer  gravels.  Dr.  Young  attended 
her  about  six  weeks,  when  her  health  became  good,  and  remained  so  un- 
til I  left,  the  sixteenth  day  of  January.  I  think  it  could  not  have  been 
possible  for  S.  K.  M.  to  have  pounded  up  and  whittled  out  brick,  and  put 
it  where  I  found  these,  and  deceive  me.  I  saw  nothing  to  cause  me  to 
think  there  was  any  deception  in  the  case. 

Dated,  at  Halifax,  thb  sixth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1848. 

Emelinc  Stetson. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Plymouth,  ss. — On  the  sixth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  the  aforesaid  deponent  was  ex- 
amined, and  cautioned,  and  sworn,  agreeably  to  law,  to  the  deposition 
aforesaid  by  her  subscribed^  taken  at  the  request  of  Wm.  Young  of  Phil- 
lips, in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Joshua  Smith,  Justice  of  Peace, 

Prop.  C.  Newton  : — Sir, — The  above  is  a  copy  of  a  deposition  which 
I  obtained  by  mail,  and  have  in  my  possession. 

If  you  think  the  within  would  be  pro  bono  publico,  you  may  give  them 
t  i^ace  in  your  excellent  Journal,  as  you  did  my  private  letter. 

PhxlUps,  Me.,  Dec.  I2th,  1848.  Wm.  Young,  M.  D. 

I  have  a  great  number  of  certificates,  in  my  possession,  of  my  moral 
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character,  and  will  give  you  below  a  copy  of  a  few  of  them  for  your  satian 
faction. 

Newport,  Nov.  30M,  1846: 

This  certifies,  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  br.  Wm.  Young  of 
this  town,  is  a  person  of  sober  life  and  conversation,  and  sustains  a  good 
moral  character. 

E.  PiLLSBURY.  1       Selectmen 


E.  PiLLSBURY.  \       Selectt 
D.   Steward.  >  of 

D.    Sanborn.  )    Newport 


Newport,  Me^ 

Newport,  Sept.  30M,  1847. 

This  may  certify,  that  Dr.  Wra.  Young,  as  far  as  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  is  a  person  of  sober^life  and  conversation,  and  sustains  a  good 
moral  character. 

Edward  Rowe.  \      Selectmen 

D.  Sanborn.        >  of 

D.  Steward.      )    Newport,  Me. 

PhiUips,  Oct.  Tith,  1847. 

This  may  certify,  that  Dt.  Wm.  Young  of  this  town,  is  a  gentleman 
of  sober  life  and  conversation,  and,  according  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, sustains  a  good  moral  character. 

Darius  Howard.  >   Selectmen  oF 
W.  H.  Jossletn.  )    Phillips,  Me. 


CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  LIVER. 

BY    W.    A.    WRIGHT,    M.    D. 

Dr.  Newton, — In  the  month  of  April,  1846, 1  was  called  to  visit  am 
old  lady  about  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  laboring  un- 
der a  chronic  affection  of  the  liver  for  many  years.  She  had  been  treat- 
ed by  many  Old-School  physicians,  but  had  only  been  partially  relieved. 
In  fact,  the  treatment  received  had  seemed  to  seat  the  disease  more  deep- 
ly in  the  system,  as  she  continually  failed,  and  her  friends  all  predicted 
her  immediate  dissolution. 

I  found  her  laboring  under  the  following  symptoms :  viz.,  a  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin,  pain  in  the  head,  and  in  the  side  and  shoulder,  an  occa- 
sional cough,  loss  of  appetite,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  great  distress  after 
eating,  heartburn,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  many  other  indications 
of  great  debility,  which  caused,  from  all  her  friends,  the  prognosis  above 
mentioned. 

I  commenced  the  treatment^  by  giving  some  of  our  best  tonics  and 
stimulants,  to  prepare  the  system  for  a  more  energetic  course.  I  then 
gave  a  full  course  of  medicine,  which  relieved  her  very  much.  This 
treatment  I  followed  with  the  anti-bilious  pills,  which  caused  the  liver  to 
emulge,  and  bad  a  most  happy  effect  in  giving  strength  and  natural  ac- 
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tion  io  that  organ.  I  contiaued  a  ionic  treatment,  with  an  occasioaaJ 
course  and  the  pills,  and,  in  one  month,  she  walked  one  mile  to  church, 
and  has,  to  this  time,  enjoyed  excellent  heaJth.  I  have  not  reported  this 
ease,  because  there  is  any  thing  remarkable  about  it,  but  to  show  how 
<ea8y  it  is  for  a  Botanic  doctor  to  cure  many  patients  who  are  pronounced 
incurable,  and  aAer  the  skill  of  the  old  Faculty  is  exhausted.  The  more  I 
see  of  our  Practice,  the  better  I  like  it;  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  that 
all  would  embrace  it,  if  they  would  lay  aside  their  prejudice,  and  become 
•acquainted  with  the  efficacy  of  our  remedies. 
BarntssvilU,  Pike  Co,,  Ga.,  Feb.,  1848. 


From  the  New  York  Tribane. 

THE  CHOLERA: 

As  the  public  tranquility  has  been  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  this  for<nidable  malady  amongst  us,  it  seems  to  be  a  plain  and 
liositive  duty  for  those,  who  have  had  experience  of  the  disease,  and  have 
reflected  upon  it,  and  elicited  truths  respecting  it,  to  offer  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

In  1832,  I  had  a  large  experience  of  it  in  England,  being  at  that  time 
one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Health,  appointed  by  the 
Government  for  its  investigation  and  treatment;  and,  since  then,  I  have 
been  engaged  in  similar  investigations  and  services,  which  have  caused 
me  to  reflect,  and,  I  hope,  to  elicit  some  truths,  not  known  to  every  one 
— perhaps  not  to  any  one. 

The  symptoms  of  the  cholera,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  differ 
in  places,  persons,  and  seasons ;  yet  there  are  certain  distinctive  symp- 
toms which  characterize  it  invariably.  These  are  /i  lurid  or  leaden  hue 
of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face  and  hands — deadly  coldness  of  the 
body^  it  being  simply  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere — cramps  of 
the  muscles  and  spasms  of  the  alimentary  viscera,  and  a  whitey-yellow 
discharge  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  of  the  consistence  and  color  of 
rice  toattr.  The  animal  heat  is  never  restored,  if  the  disease  terminates 
fatally.     If  the  animal  heat  be  restored,  the  disease  terminates  in  favor. 

Tlie  disease  is  contagious  and  infectious.  The  effluvia  of  a  diseased 
person  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  re-produce  the  disease  in  anoth- 
er person,  just  as  typhus  fever,  gangrenous  erysipelas,  or  plague  will. 
This  I  have  largely  noticed.  jf'Ac  disease  has  been  brought  home  by  one 
member  of  a  family,  and  the  whole  family  has  been  mown  down. 

The  persons  who  are  liable  to  the  disease  are  the  miserably  poor,  the 
destitute,  the  dissolute,  the  abandoned,  the  debauchees,  the  diseased,  and 
the  fearful.  Those  who  are  healthy,  and  wholesomely  cleaned,  clad,  fed, 
and  employed,  are  not  likely  to  take  it,  except  they  are  afraid,  and  they 
need  not  be.  The  man  who  takes  the  proper  care  of  his  body  and  soul 
is  safe.  Fearfulntss  is  disease  of  the  mind,  and  will  be  followed  by  dis- 
ease of  the  body.     I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  disease  for  weeks  together. 
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day  and  night,  and  so  was  an  excellent  fearless  nurse,  that  I  prized,  and 
we  both  went  through  safe. 

There  is  a  peculiar  state  of  the  air  when  the  disease  appears.  A  great 
quantity  of  vapor  and  gases  are  suspended  in  it,  near  the  earth,  and  the 
temperature  is  warmer  than  usual  by  day,  but  cold  at  night.  It  is  much 
the  same  sort  of  air  as  that  in  an  ill- ventilated  wash-house — damp,  clam^ 
my^  muggy,  I  want  words  to  express  my  meaning.  2%c  dcnnp  air  hangs 
about  you — clings  to  you. 

The  explanation  of  the  disease  is  this :  The  blood  of  the  persons  who 
take  it  is  but  poorly  organized — tha^  is,  there  is  not  enough  of  good  ele- 
ments sufficiently  combined  With  the  caloric  in  the  lungs  to  keep  each 
part  vigorous.  The  air  is  composed  of  one-half  vapor  and  deleterious 
gases,  and  does  not  furnish  as  much  oxygen  gas  for  combustion  in  the 
lungs  as  is  requisite  for  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  health ;  therefore,  a  chil- 
ly night  robs  the  body  of  its  heat  faster  ihan  it  makes  it,  and  it  sinks  be- 
low the  standard  of  life. 

The  breathing  is  diminished,  because  neither  the  lungs,  which  carry 
on  the  involuntary  part  of  respiration,  nor  the  brain,  which  carries  on 
the  voluntary  part,  are  supplied  with  good  blood.  The  life,  therefore, 
has  begun  the  descending  process,  and,  if  not  hindered,  will  complete  it. 

The  blood  not  being  caloricised — that  is,  combined  with  caloric  in  the 
lungs,  the  cause  of  its  redness  and  vitality — is  lurid  and  leaden,  ^nd 
the  patient  often  appears  as  if  he  were  black-leaded  for  a  ghost.  The 
blood  has  no  warmth  to  give  out,  and  therefore  the  patient  is  cold;  and, 
as  there  is  not  enough  of  caloric  in  the  solids  ^ndjluids  to  keep  them  or- 
ganized^ the  thin  part  of  the  blood  oozes  away  as  in  death,  and  the  thick- 
er part  becomes  clotty.     There  is  hardly  any  circulation — no  pulse. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  plague  and  malignant  fevers.  I  have  seen 
it  produced  in  men  who  have  been  inhaling  the  unwholesome  air  of  a 
well  or  a  mine.  We  often  see  it  in  a  hospital,  or  in  close,  crowded,  un- 
ventilated,  filthy  alleys.  If  a  man  have  poor  Mood  and  bad  air,  with  ex- 
posure to  night  chills,  he  is  ready  for  any  disease  that  may  be  in  the 
way. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the 
origin  of  this  disease.  Now  be  it  remembered,  that  the  atmosphere  is 
composed  of  only  two  gasses,  orygen  and  nitrogen,  and  both  of  them  are 
requisite  to  life  and  health.  There  may  be  more  or  less  of  other  gasses 
of  a  poisonous  nature  in  the  atmosphere — as  the  compounds  of  carbon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  hydrogen,  all  of  which  are  awful  poisons  to  the 
blood  of  man.  Carboretted  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  a  most  deadly  com- 
pound. It  is  produced  abundantly  from  decomposing  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances. 

But,  though  we  analyzed  the  air  most  perfectly  in  every  place,  we 
could  not  operate  upon  it  sensibly.  One  thing,  however,  I  would  strong- 
ly impress  upon  the  public  :  Do  not  use  any  so-called  disinfecting  fluids. 
You  art  ignorant  of  what  is  in  the  air ;  do  not  add  to  your  ignorance  the 
error  of  putting  something  more  there,  of  which  and  of  its  effects,  you  are 
equally  as  ignorant. 

Use  atV,  water,  SLtidflre,  for  the  experience  of  all  mankind  attest  their 
benefit.     One  thing  only  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  atmosphere— plea- 
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tj  of  dry  heat  If  the  sun  do  not  shine,  make  large  fires,  if  you  please. 
like  Jire  of  London  stayed  the  plague.  If  the  people  of  the  miserable 
districts  of  the  city  were  provided  for,  the  destruction  of  these  districts 
by  fire  would  be  a  public  blessing.  The  caloric  would  decompose  the 
miasma,  and  render  it  harmless.  ^ 

We  can  do  no  more,  however,  with  the  people  than  with  the  air.  If 
the  population  can  be  cleaned,  clothed,  and  fed  wholesomely,  employed 
usefully  by  day,  and  found  wholesome  warm  lodging  for  thej  night,  to 
which  they  return  early  and  sleep,  the  state  of  the  air  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence. To  all  persons,  early  retirement  to  bed  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. All  persons  who  have  the  chdlera,  are  seized  with  it  late  at 
night  or  early  iri  the  morning.  An  early  warm  sleep  saves  you  from  its 
attack.  If  ail  public  places,  and  all  private  ones,  were  closed  by  10  or 
11,  and  all  the  people  in  bed  and  asleep,  we  are  safe  enough. 

Let  me  give  the  reason  why  early  sleep  is  best.  7%e  sooner  you  sleep 
after  your  last  meal,  the  better  is  your  blood  for  circulation  and  nourish- 
ment. Your  brain  and  lungs,  the  organs  upon  which  your  life  depends, 
will  have  the  best  of  it  to  repair  them,  ere  it  be  spent  on  other  parts  less 
necessary  for  you.  Spend  it  upon  a  play,  a  ball,  a  party,  or  on  business, — 
jou  have  it  not.  Besides,  the  first  part  of  the  night  is  quietest.  Sleep 
while  you  may. 

Wash  yourself  thoroughly  in  a  warm  room,  clothe  yourself  comfortably, 
feed  yourself  satisfactorily  and  temperately,  employ  yourself  entirely,  and 
go  to  bed  early  and  sleep,  and  you  will  be  safe  enough.     Employment  is  • 
the  soul  of  health.     An  idle  man  is  always  ill. 

Respecting  food,  some  may  desire  a  word.  Everything  is  food  which 
wdl  make  blood.  Alcohol  and  tobacco'  do  not.  Meat,  fish,  fowl,  vegeta- 
bles, grains,  fruits,  and  roots  will.  Take  what  your  wants  and  appetites 
require.  Judge  for  yourself  what  suits  you.  What  are  your  instincts, 
appetites,  and  reason  for  ?  Can  they  not  tell  you  what  you  want  for 
dinner  ?  Go  back  again  and  be  a  baby.  Get  some  good  lady  to  take 
care  of  you  and  feed  you. 

You  desire  good  food  when  you  have  no  fear  of  the  cholera — you  de- 
sire it  now.  Take  it,  if  you  can  get  it.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  tea 
and  cofifee  now,  if  they  did  not  hurt  you  before.  A  good  apple  or  other 
fruit  in  its  place,  with  other  food,  is  just  as  requisite  now,  as  at  any  time. 
Attend  to  your  stomach  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  attend  to  your  bowels 
once  a  day — be  sure  of  that;  not  with  pill  and  potion;  give  them  oppor« 
tunity,  that's  all.  J.  M.  Shearman,  M.  D  , 

203  Bleecker  Street. 


From  an  Exchange  Paper. 

CURIOUS  SURGICAL  CASE.- 

A  child  a  short  time  since  in  Newburg,  Canada  West,  fell  apd  re- 
ceived a  large  wound  in  the  head,  through  which  the  brains  protruded. 
A  portion  of  the  brains  were  cut  away  by  Dr.  Cary,  in  all  about  three 
ottoces,  and,  strange  to  tell,  the  child  has  survived  and  is  now  well. 
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From  the  Standard. 

TOBACCO  AND  RUM. 

The  more  we  observe  add  reflect  on  the  relation  between  the  use  of 
rum  and  tnat  of  tobacco,  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  the  evil  influence 
of  chewing  and  smoking,  in  leading  to  the  use  of  strong  drink.  If  there 
were  no  other  reason  to  establish  the  relationship,  it  were  enough  that 
the  habits  are  allied,  and  that  men  who  submit  to  one  bad  habit,  are 
inore  likely  to  yield  to  others.  We  observe  a  large  number  of  boys,  mere 
children,  smoking  in  the  streets,  and  at  the  corners.  What  but  the  force 
of  the  imitative  principle  would  lead  them  to  the  disgusting  practice ! 
The  example  of  older  persons  has  misled  them.  The  example  of  grog- 
drinking  is  also  set  before  them,  and  does  any  one  believe,  that  they  wUl 
be  as  likely  to  resist  it,  as  if  they-had  not  learned  to  use  tobacco?  Every 
lad  who  chews  or  smokes,  has  taken  one  step,  and  a  long  one,  too,  to- 
wards Jearning  to  be  a  rum-drinker  and  a  drunkard.  We  wish  our 
friends  would  think  of  these  things,  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
discourage  the  use  of  tobacco  among  young  and  old. 


From  Water-Cure  for  Ladies. 

COFFEE. 

There  is  little,  or  less  error,  respecting  the  use  and  eflect  of  coffee 
than  of  tea.  In  moderation,  it  is  often  reccommended,  as  a  healthy  sa- 
lutary drink.  Let  it  forever  be  remembered,  that  water  is  the  best  thing. 
The  following  experiments,  made  by  Dr.  J.  Burdell  of  this  city,  an 
well  as  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  and  others,  show  at  once  the 
true  character  of  these  articles  : 

"  During  my  dental  practice,"  says  Dr.  Burdell,  "  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the.condition  of  those  of  my  patrons  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  strong  tea,  and  I  have  found  that  such  persons  havo 
weak,  irritable,  and  sensitive  nerves.  This  led  me  to  make  some  exper- 
iments, the  result  of  which  I  now  present  to  the  public. 

**  I  took  a  pound  of  young  hyson  tea,  and,  after  steeping*  it  in  soft 
water,  boiled  it  down  to  half  a  pint.     I  then  procured  a  rabbit,  of  about 
three  months'  old,  and  kept  it  without  food  a  suflicient  length  of  time  to, 
leave  the  stomach  empty,  then  gave  it  ten  drops  of  the  decoction,  hold 
ing  its  head  in  a  position  to  cause  the  fluid  to  enter  the  stomach.     T| 
animal  appeared  to  be  somewhat  exhilarated  for  the  space  of  three  or  1 
minutes,  then  laid  down  on  his  side  and  began  moaning  as  if  in  great 
tress,  and,  in  about  ten  minutes  from  tlft  time  of  my  administerin<y  i 
dose,  Us  struggles  ended  in  death,  the  limbs  being  di^ended  and  very  sti 

"  I  also  tried  the  effects  of  tea  on  a  young  cat,  of  the  same  acre, 
making  another  decoction,  (from  black  tea,  which  the  person  who  sold 
said  was  of  the  best  quality,  and  was  highly  reccommended  by 
brated  physician,  to  a  lady  in   delicate  health,)  similar  to  the 
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mher  more  powerful,  as  I  boiled  it  down  to  less  than  a  gill,  which  result- 
ed in  the  same  way,  but  in  shorter  time,  as  the  animal  ceased  to  breathe 
ioless  than  three  minutes,  although  the  dose  was  not  as  large  as  I  gave 
therabit,  being  but  eight  drops. 

"lalso  took  a  pound  of  coffee,  in  its  natural  state,  and  boiled  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  did  the  tea,  and  administered  it  in  the  same  way, 
iMtthad  great  difficulty  in  keeping  it  in  the  stomach  long  enough  to  pro- 
docc  much  effect,  before  it  was  thrown  off  by  vomiting ;  but,  when  it 
eoold  be  kept  down  for  any  length  of  time,  it  destroyed  life,  but  took 
longer  to  do  it  than  tea.  The  cause  of  this  is,  coffee  is  of  a  more  oily 
MUire.  Those  who  feel  sick  at  the  stomach  will  seldom  call  for  coffee, 
ktea.  The  cause  of  this  is,  tea  acts  much  quicker  in  stimulating  tlie 
energies  of  the  stomach.     For  this  reason  it  may  be  used  as  a  medicine. 


From  the  American  Cabinet. 

m  PHYSIOLOGf  OF  THE  BODY  AS  COxNNECTED  WITH 
.    PERSPIRATION. 

BY    DR.    F.    K.    ROBE^ITSON. 

It  seems  that,  during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century,  the  science  of 
iftrganic  chemistry  received  a  large  addition  of  facts,  and  underwent  an 
tbost  total  remodeling;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  present  interest 
aunifested  in  the  science  of  physiology,  or  organic  chemistry,  by  Prof. 
Ubig,  and  others  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  its  laws,  that,  by  the 
:kiseof  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  it  will  also  have  undergone 
ubauge  equally  great. 

Those  who  have  regarded  physiology  principally  in  a  mechanical  light, 
ajybe  surprised  that  we  have  placed  this  term  in  opposition  to  inorgan- 
ccbemistry.  But  modern  discoveries  have  rendered  it  strictly  correct, 
/f  is  true,  that  there  is  a  variety  of  mechanical  principles  concerned  in 
'^immediate  functions  of  vitality.  But  we  should  also  recollect,  that  it 
nsbf  their  pneumatic  apparatus  and  other  machinery,  that  Priestley, 
Scheeie,  Lavoisier,  and  D.ivy  were  enabled  to  make  their  splendid  dis- 
^'JTeries  in  the  lower  fields  of  ultimate  or  inorganic  chemistry. 

Human  life  is  a  higher,  and  the  highest  grade  of  terrestrial  chemistry 
-a  system,  where  we  find  the  .most  intricate  C(>mbination  of  simpler 
•itlers  of  the  earth,  acting  again  as  elements  of  a  higher  order,  possessed 
^asosceptibiiity  of  change,  of  motion,  of  inter-reconiposition  and  won- 
^al  phenomena ;  yes,  of  superadded  powers,  that  sccin  to  be  in  an  ac- 
«teriied  proportion  with  their  complexity,  and  which  are  as  much  more 
^aoderful  than  the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  as  the  magnitude  of  that  is 
*»erablime  than  the  humbler  proportions  of  man. 

80 completely  is  the  human  coustitution  found  to  be  one  great  multi- 
te.^Vem'ical  laboratory,  that  some  an||j|||i||^o  find  how  far  the  devel- 

^Dcntof  the  body  and  evejaL4bfi,JI>'"'^^^^WfcLitsclf  are  traceable  to 

^Eictioa  of  chemical 
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The  multitude  of  physiological  questions,  yet  unsolved,  gives  the  set* 
ence  an  aspect  of  an  almost  interminable  field  of  discovery.  We  pro> 
pose  to  give  the  readers  of  the  American  Cabinet,  in  a  series  of  papers, 
of  which  the  present  is  the  first  number,  the  benefiit  of  our  researches 
which  have  been  made  during  a  number  of  years. 

On  penetrating  the  outer  envelope  of  man,  we  discover  an  immeivse 
number  of  the  minutest  tubes,  originating  in  little  glands,  deep-seated  in 
the  skin.  These  vessels  open  upon  the  external  surface,  and  are  the 
passages  of  the  perspiratory  fluid.  But  the  thing  remarkable  about  .them, 
and  which  we  shall  first  consider,  is  their  spiral  construction.  It  is 
known  to  be  an  important  condition  of  health,  that  the  amount  of  perspi- 
ration should  vary  in  accordance  with  the  variations  of  temperature  of 
the  body  and  surrounding  atmosphere.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
one  cause  of  this  variation  is  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  cali- 
bre of  the  perspiratory  tubes,  when  acted  upon  by  heat  or  cold.  Not- 
withstanding the  elasticity  of  the  skiu,  its  sensibility  to  heat  and  cold,  if 
the  quantity  of  perspiration  varied  in  direct  proportion  to  this  variation 
of  calibre,  the  regulating  efiect  would  not  be  sufficient.  But  these  ves- 
sels must  possess  what  is  termed  capillary  attraction  in  an  eminent  de> 
gree.  From  the  influence  of  this  it  is  found  that  these  tubes  present  a 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  fluids  in  an  inverse  proportion  as  their  char- 
acter is  diminished ;  and  vice  versa.  This  is  just  the  principle  demand- 
ed to  re^iplate  the  quantity  of  the  perspiration. — But  still,  if  the  perspira- 
tory vessels  passed  in  a  direct  line  through  the  skin,  the  adequate 
variation  would  not  be  effected. — Some  means  is  then  wanting  to  nnilti- 
ply  the  capillary  attraction — or  rather  resistance.  For  this  very  purpose 
the  perspiratory  outlets  have  conferred  on  them  their  tortuous  or  spiral 
formation  4  which,  increasing  the  length,  increases  also  the  regulating 
power. 

There  is  an  analogy  between  these  tubes  and  the  coiling  of  the 
worm  in  the  still ;  with  this  difference : — that  in  the  still  the  object  is  to 
multiply  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  in  the  perspiratory  tubes  to  multipty 
capillary  resistance.  They  may  also  be  compared  to  the  safety  valves  in 
a  steam  enafine.  And  we  should  be  admonished,  that,  when  they  are 
impaired,  the  engine  of  life  is  in  danger. 

The  amount  of  specific  design  which  seems  to  have  been  expended  up- 
on this  system  of  vessels,  is  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their 
functions.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  healthy  body  maintains  the  siune 
temperature  in  all  latitudes  and  seasons. — This  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
ture is  preserved,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  cooling  effect  of  perspiration. 
The  power  of  evaporation  to  produce  cold  involves  a  principle  hitherto 
unexplained.  That  vapor  rising  from  a  heated  substance  should  continue 
to  cool  it,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, does  not  seem  wonderful,  as  that  may  be  assigned  to  the  ten- 
dency of  heat  to  seek  an  equilibrium.  But  that  it  should  continue  to 
cool  it,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  freezing  point  in  a  summer  atmosphere 
is  truly  surprising.  The  rationale  seems  to  be  this  :  warm  dry  air  has 
such  an  affinity  for  water  as  to  force  it  into  a  state  of  vapor,  independent 
of  the  direct  effect  of  caloric.  Notwithstanding  caloric  is  an  indispensi- 
ble  condition  of  its  expansion,  and  as  any  solids  with  which  the  wster 
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maj  be  in  contact,  are  better  conductors  of  heat  than  dry  air,  it  abstracts 
the  most  from  them. 

If  the  quantity  of  perspiration  was  fixed,  and  the  amoant  necessary  for 
JuJy  should  continue  in  January,  we  should  be  liable  to  perish  with  cold 
in  passing  from  one  neighbor's  house  to  another.  Again,  if  there  were 
no  perspiration,  the  body  would  be  liable  to  become  greatly  heated  like 
other  solid  substances. 

The  damages  that  would  result  to  the  body,  should  it  be  subject  to 
these  changes  of  temperature,  must  take  the  most  immediate  effect  npon 
its  chemistry.  The  processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  by  which 
organic  substances  revert  to  simple  inorganic  compounds,  require  a  tem- 
perature of  near  100  deg.  Fah.  Several  degrees  higher  or  lower  arrest 
the  process.  A  definite  degree  of  heat  is  even  more  necessary  to  the  vi- 
to-chemical  changes  of  life.  Therefore,  all  the  operations  of  nature,  in 
the  human  system,  are  disturbed,  i£  its  temperature  varies  but  a  little 
from  the  healthy  standard — ninety-eight  degrees.  Were  one  of  the 
several  provisions  for  preserving  this  equilibrium — were  the  admirable 
system  of  safety  valves  we  have  been  describing  obliterated,  a  few  more 
summers  and  winters  would  exterminate  th^  human  race. 

To  conclude,  we  can  but  express  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  hath  so 
*'  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  us." 


HEMATURIA. 

Pkyso-Medical  Practice  versus  Allopathic, 

I  give  below  a  cursory  description  of  my  disease  and  its  progress,  and 
cure.  The  deep  gratitude  I  owe  to  Dr.  Wm.  Young,  for  the  preserva- 
lion  of  my  life,  and  restoring  to  me  the  blessings  of  health,  and  the  hope 
of  hereby  benefiting  mankind,  induce  me  to  give  to  the  public  this  cer- 
tificate. 

The  20th  of  last  March,  when  I  voided  urine  as  usual,  I  noticed,  that 
the  snow  appeared  as  if  blood  had  been  emptied  upon  it.  My  health, 
previous  to  this,  had  been  quite  poor  for  some  time. 

From  this  time,  my  urine  appeared  to  be  very  bloody,  sometimes  half 
blood,  sometimes  nearly  all  blood, — my  health  and  strength  failed  quite 
fast.  I  immediately  applied  for  Medical  aid  to  J.  L.  Blake,  M.  D,  G. 
T.  Blake,  M.  D.,  and  Houghton,  M.  D.,  who  practiced  in  Company  at 
Phillips.  They  prescribed  for  me,  one  and  all,  for  about  four  months. 
They  tried  every  medicine  which  they  thought  afforded  the  least  prospect 
of  b^efiting  me ;  but  I  continued  to  fail ;  and  not  once,  during  all  the 
time  they  attended  me,  did  I  void  urine  without  its  being  incorporated 
with  blood.  About  the  first  of  August  last,  the  old  Dr.  J.  L.  B.  told 
roe,  that  I  must  run  down  and  die,  unless  somethink  in  nature  turned 
fiiforable, — that  there  was  no  medicine  that  would  help  me.  I  had,  by 
this  time,  become  very  pale,  and  so  weak  that  I  could  only  just  move  about. 
I  will  lea?e  the  rmder  to  imagine  my  feelings, — failing  as  I  was,  duly. 
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with  the  last  hq>e  of  relief  banished  from  me,  and  my  neighbors,  and  all 
who  saw  me,  saying,  that  I  could  not  live  long. 

About  this  time  Dr,  Wm.  Young,  a  Physo-Medical  Physician  and 
Surgeon  of  Phillips  was  called  into  the  neighborhood  to  see  one  of  my 
neighbors.  Some  of  them  mentioned  to  him  my  case.  Dr.  Y.  asked 
them  why  I  did  not  call  on  him,  and  stated  to  them  that  he  could  cure 
me.  Of  this  my  neighbor  soon  informed  me,  and  was  very  anxious,  that 
I  should  call  on  Dr,  Y.  I  told  him  I  had  no  faith  in  Dr.  Y.  I  thought, 
as  one  of  my  neighbors  had  said,  when  I  asked  his  opinion  about  em- 
ploying Dr.  Young,  that  it  was  the  height  of  folly,  to  think  that  Dr.  Y. 
could  help  me,  if  the  old  Dr.  who  had  been  in  practice  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  could  not  help  me, — assisted,  as  he  was,  by  two  young  phy- 
sicians. I  concluded  I  would  call  on  Dr.  Young,  and,  if  he  had  confi- 
dence enough  to  doctor  me  on  the  condition  "  No  cure  no  pay,"  I  would 
let  him  try,  without  any  faith  on  my  part  that  he  would  help  me.  When 
he  examined  my  c<ise,  he  told  me  ihe  cause,  and  said  he  was  confident  he 
could  help  me;  and  agreed '*  to  cure  me  or  receive  no  pay."  He  pre- 
pared some  medicine^  and  gave  me  directions  what  course  to  pursue.  I 
commenced  taking  it  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  August.,  1848,  about  noon. 
I  iook  the  medicine,  as  directed,  that  afternoon,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
and  I  could  perceive  that  1  began  to  be  better;  and,  by  Tuesday  noon, 
my  urine f  was  as  clear  as  water,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  symptom  of  the 
disease  since.  I  took  his  medicines  a  few  weeks,  and  regained  my 
strength  and  health. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  I  should  have  been  in  my  grave,  now,  instead 
of  enjoying  life  and  health,  if  Dr.  Young  had  not  just  at  that  time  stopped 
the  progress  of  my  disease,  and  I  now  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
i  never  can  pay. 

Dr.  Young  has  an  extensive  Practice,  and  is  very  successful,  both  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Phillips,  Dec.,^tk,  1848.  David  Marrow. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

HOMEOPATHY. 

Will  the  editors  of  the  Medical  Examiner  inform  us,  whether  the  fol- 
lowing analogical  illustration  of  Prof.  Gibbons,  in  relation  to  preparing 
medicine  homcEopathically,  is  correct ;  and,  if  one  drop  of  the  thirtieth 
^iilution  act  **  dynamically,  as  a  remedy,"  what  effect  does  one  drop  of  the 
same  medicine  have,  when  given  in  the  first  dilution  ? 

*'  To  prepare  a  medicine  homceopathically,"  says  Prof.  Gibbons,  "  one 
drop  of  an  extract,  or  solution,  is  put  in  a  vial  with  ninety-nine  drops  of 
alcohol  or  water,  and  two  shakes — no  more — are  given  to  the  vial.  This 
is  the  first  dilution.  One  drop  of  this,  in  like  manner,  is  mixed  with  nine* 
«y-nine  drops  of  this  liquid,  the  two  shakes  repeated,  and  this  forms  the 
second  dilution.  Each  successive  dilution  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner, up  to  the  thirtieth,  which  was  used  by  Hahnemann.     The  reader 
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wdf  perceive  that  each  dilution  multiplies  by  100,  ami  that  to  reduce  to- 
the  second  dilution  even  one  drop  of  the  first  dilution,  10,000  drops  of  li*- 
fnd  would  be  requred.  The  third  dilution  would  require  1,(H)0,000 
drops,  and  so  on.  By  extending  the  process^  it  is  evident  that  the  thirti- 
eth dilution  would  require  a  deciUion  of  drops,  represented  by  a  unit  fol* 
bwed  bj  a  string  of  sixty  cyphers !  Now,  it  is  easily  demonstrated,  that 
the  Atlantic  ocean  does  not  contain  a  decillion  of  drops.  So  far  from  it, 
if  the  entire  earth,  and  her  sister  planets,  and  the  sun  itsself,  were  so 
many  globes  of  water,  their  united  volume  would  be  mut^h  less  than^a  de- 
cillion of  drops. 

Accordingly,  if  a  drop  of  belladonna  juice,  or  a  grain  of  opium,  were 
diffused'in  a  drop  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  entire  solar  system,  each 
drop  of  the  immense  mass  would  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  the  medi- 
cine than  there  is  contained  in  a  homoeopathic  dose,  of  the  thirtieth  di- 
lation. 

The  subject  may  be  further  illustrated  thus:  If,  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  present  time,  every  human  inhabitant  had  taken  a  homoeo- 
pathic dose  of  medicine  of  the  the  thirtieth  dilution,  opium  for  instance, 
every  day,  and  every  hour,  and  every  minute  of  his  life,  from  his  first  to 
faia  last  breath,  the  whole  amount  consumed  in  the  6,000  years  would  be 
less  than  the  millionth  part  of  a  drop  of  laudanum  !  Indeed,  I  might  so 
much  farther,  and  say,  that,  if  the  earth,  the  planets,  and  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  had  each 
contained  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  at  the  creation  of  Adam,  as 
the  earth  now  contains,  and  if  every  individual  of  that  vast  multitude  had 
taken  a  dose  of  homoeopathic  medicine  diluted  to  the  thirtieth  degree,  not 
merely  every  day,  hour,  and  minute,  but  every  second  of  his  existence, 
the  quantity  consumed  during  the  6,000  years  would  have  been  immeas- 
urably less. 


From  Water-Cure  for  Ladiei. 

TEA. 

Shall  we  say  any  thing  about  this  very  charming  thing ?  "I  would 
rather  live  on  two  mouthfuls  a  day,"  says  the  mendicant,  "  than  do  with- 
out my  tea."  "  Priessnitz  deprecates  all  exciting  things,  such  as  tea,. 
coffee,  wine,  &c.,  and  yet  his  large  company  o{  invalids,  often  amounting' 
to  500  or  600,  are  habitually  more  cheerful  than  any  like  conipauy  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Little  need  be  said  respecting  tea.  There  is  nothing  more  easy  of  de-- 
nx>nstration,  than  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  poisons  in  nature;. 
and  yet  physicians  often  gravely  tell  us,  that  tea  is  very  valuable.  Long 
^o,  physicians  in  different  parts  of  Europe  proved,  by  actual  experiment, 
tbe  poisonous  nature  of  tea;  and  yet  we  have  lately,  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press,  the  following  statements  respecting  the  herb:  '*  At  a  recent 
flaeeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science,  M.  Peligot  reid  a  paper  on  the 
eheaiical  composition  of  tea^  in  which  he  states  that  it  contains  essential. 
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principles  of  nutrition,  far  exceeding  in  importance  ka  stimulating  pro* 
portions.  One  of  his  experiments  upon  the  nutritive  qualities  of  tea,  as 
compared  with  those  of  soup,  was  by  no  means  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
What  was  more  essential  as  regards  the  chemical  or  hygienic  character 
of  tea,  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of  the  azoted  (nitrogen) 
principle  it  contains.  M.  Peligot  began  by  determining  the  total  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  tea,  and  finished  by  finding  that  it  was  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  any  other  kind  of  vegetables.  He  states  that,  by 
reason  of  this  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  the  existence  ofcafeine,  (a  sub- 
stance rich  in  nitrogen,)  tea  is  a  true  aliment."  Wise  conclusions  these! 
Then  all  we  have  to  determine  fof  health  is,  the  amount  of  nitrogen, 
whether  it  be  in  a  rock  of  granite,  prussic  acid,  or  any  thing  else.  M. 
Peligot,  why  not  compare  atmospheric  air,  which  is  four-fiflhs  nitrogen, 
with  soup,  as  an  aliment?  duery, — whether  such  men  prepaid  for  de- 
claring such  doptrines,  or  are  they  serious  ?  If  they  are,  the  adage  is 
true,  **  It  takes  the  most  learned  to  make  the  greatest  mistakes."  When 
we  hear  such  teachers,  it  may  well  be  said,  **  Coecus  iter  monstrare  vuU  *'  (, 
a  blind  man  desires  to  show  the  road).  Let  those  who  wish  to  be  guided 
by  such  teachers,  try  the  experiment  fairly.  Why  not  eat  the  tea  in  sub- 
stance !  We  would  suggest,  that  it  be  well  ground  or  pulverized,  so  that 
the  most  is  made  of  the  precious  article.  As  to  its  use,  in  any  way,  if  to 
any  considerable  extent,  we  will  vouch  for  the  pale  faces  and  unstrunj); 
nerves  which  it  will  cause. 

Such  plenitude  of  nonsense  b  hardly  to  be  equalled.  The  French 
Academy,  (however  said  to  be  mostly  of  doctors,)  seems  to  have  som&> 
tkiag  of  experience  in  this  way.  It  would  have  it,  that  the  blood  did  not 
circulate — that  it  teas  more  healthy  to  wear  those  ancient  wigs,  stored 
with  wisdom,  than  the  natural  hair.  And  now  i^so  it  takes  upon  itself 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  water-cure.     But,  for  the  present,  we  let  i^ 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Prof.  Newton  i^Dear  Sir, — In  looking  over  a  file  of  old  papers,  my 
eye  glanced  upon  an  article  headed  hydrophobia.  Curiosity  being  ever 
on  tiptoe  to  get  something  new,  1  very  hastily  run  the  article  over ;  and 
now,  dear  doctor,  as  so  much  is  being  said  about  canine  madness,  and 
as  there  does  not  appear,  among  the  Allopathists,  to  be  any  well  establish- 
ed rule  of  practice,  for  the  cure  of  this  most  terrible  of  all  diseases,  in  its 
advanced  stages,  if  we  except  the  use  of  chloroform,  which,  by  the  way, 
judging  from  its  legitimate  effects,  is  worse  than  nothing,  I  am  solici- 
tous for  new  light  to  be  cast  upon  this  subject. 

In  running  over  the  article  above  alluded  to,  I  found  it  to  contain  it 
very  interesting  account  of  the  plant,  called  by  the  Hamburgh  correspon- 
dent olisma  plant  ago.  He  adds,  for  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years, 
tkis  plant  has  been  a  specific,  and  has  always  been  found  an  infallible 
eure  for  the  bite  of  all  rabid  animals.     He  says  it  operates  with  equal 
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iorce  and  efficacy,  both  upon  dogs  that  h  ave  been  bitten,  and  those  pri- 
marily mad.  He  goes  on  to  say,  it  has  cured  individuals  in  whom  this 
disease  had  acquired  so  decided  a  character,  that  they  attacked  and  bit 
all  who  came  near  them,  and  no  symptoms  of  relapse  were  ever  observa- 
ble after.  He  recommends  its  use,  as  follows :  Take  one  large  root,  or 
two  or  three  small  ones,  wash  and  dry  them ;  then  reduce  them  to  pow- 
der. Put  this  powder  upon  bread  and  butter,*  and  give  it  to  the  patient 
to  eat.  On  the  second,  or,  at  most,  the  third  trial,  this  remedy  will  en- 
tirely destroy  or  render  harmless  all  the  vims,  however  violent  it  may 
have  become,  even  where  the  symptoms  of  madness  have  already  appeafr 
ed. 

The  only  description  which  he  gives  of  the  article  is,  that  it  remain* 
in  bloom  through  the  summer,  and  should  be  gathered  the  last  of  August 
We  are  now  lefl  to  draw  our  own  conclusions.  I,  for  one,  among  your 
many  readers,  should  be  glad,  if  you  would  give  this  a  place  in  your  truly 
raluable  Journal,  in  order  to  see  what  may  grow  out  of  it,  &c.,  &c.. 

Yours  truly, 

Gloucester,  Dec.  I9th,  1848.  H.  T.  Packer. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  ALLOPATHIC  PREJUDICES. 

Prop  Npwton  : — Decor  Sir, — ThQ  24th  No.  of  your  very  interesting 
Journal  has  come  to  hand.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  most  of  the  Jive  num- 
hers  I  paid  you  for,  have  been  a  "  sinking  fund  "  to  me,  not  having  rc^ 
ceired  a  cent  for  them.  Poor  deluded  souls,  that  dream  of  health  and 
make  their  empty  boast !  Our  citizens,  most  of  them,  are  determined  to 
be  drugged  to  death, — will  rather  die  *^fashioncAly  and  scientifically,** 
than  be  restored  to  health  and  soundness,  by  Nature's  remedies.  Quite 
a  number  here  have  *'  escaped  death  almost  miraculously  "  (,having  been 
"  carried  through "  a  "  typhus-bilious-rheumatic-fever,  as  the  knowing 
Goes  sometimes  denominate  the  different  changes  produced  in  the  system 
by  their  miserable  poisons),  to  linger  along  and  die  of  a  calomel  consum- 
tion,  and  *^  nothing  else,** 

I  have  but  one  hope  led  for  this  people,  touching  medical  practice  : 
viz,  cold  water  is  so  cheap,  so  easily  applied,  and  with  all  so  luxurious  to 
the  recipient  (,  when  mineral  quackaand  their  bugbears  are  out  of  sight), 
that  I  cherish  a  hope,  that  Hydropathy  will  upset  Allopathy  and  all  the 
people's  prejudices,  and  teach  them  to  "  wash  and  be  clean,"  and  live, 
without  always  dying,  that  quacks  may  live.  You  will  please  accept  my 
thsiks  for  your  many  favors  through  the  Journal,  and  my  wishes  for  your 
foture  prosperity  and  success. 

Respeetfully  yours,  for  truth,  and  medical  reform. 
Oldtown,  Dtc.  36t*,  1848.  C.  H.  DeWojlp. 


*  I  do  not  know  what  advantage  it  gained,  when  taken  in  thii  way,  over  any 
other. 
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From  the  BocUm  Medical  and  Surgical  Jeumal. 

PERFORATION  OF  THE  SKULL  WITH  AN  IRON  BOLT. 

Newspapers  have  been  circulating  this  story  of  a  shocking  accident  which 
occured  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  where  an  iron  bar,  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  three  feet  long,  was  actually  driven  through  a  man's 
skull,  and  passed  off  many  rods  beyond.  Strange  as  jt  may  appear,  the 
facts,  as  related,  are  true.  The  man  is  Irving,  and  walks  about  the  house. 
All  the  particulars  of  the  case  are  preparing  for  publication  in  this  Jour- 
nal, by  Dr.  Harlow,  the  attending  surgeon,  who  writes,  under  date  of 
Not.  20th,  "  The  notes  of  my  case  of  injury  of  the  head  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  days.     A  sinus  under  the  frontalis  muscle  is  now  nearly  healed. 


From  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

REMEDIES  FOR  CORNS. 

Or.  John  Travis  of  Tennessee  requests  ills,  in  a  late  communication, 
to  call  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  the  efficacy  of  red  wafers  as  a  re- 
medy for  corns.  He  states  that  he  has  found  them  to  effect  a  cure,  when 
applied  for  a  length  of  time.  Another  medical  friend  in  Tennessee  in* 
forms  us,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  removing  these  troublesome  and  pain- 
ful excrescences  from  the  toes  by  the  application,  duly  persevered  in,  of 
the  common  adhesive  plaster.  The  remedies  are  simple,  and,  from  the 
authority  on  which  they  come  to  us,  we  would  recommend  a  trial  of  them. 


From  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder. 

LE  DOYER^S  DISINFECTING  FLUID. 

For  purifying  sick  rooms,  dissecting  rooms,  vaults,  sewers,  d&c.  This 
fluid  was  used  in  our  College  on  Wednesday,  to  correct  the  very  offen- 
sive smelh  of  a  diseased  foot,  after  amputation  by  Professor  Stock  well. 
A  wine-glass  full  completely  removed  the  offensive  effluvium  from  the 
room,  as  well  as  the  foot ;  and  the  latter  was  opened  and  minutely  exam- 
ined, without  any  unpleasant  sensation.  In  the  dissecting  rooms,  this 
fluid  will  be  found  invaluable.  G.  H.  Woodruff  is  agent,  at  Schooley's 
Pork  House,  Court  street,  near  Vine. 
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**  Seize  upon  tmJih  whereter  founds 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.' 


WOL,  TEL  WOHOBSTEB,  MASS.,  FBBEUART  1,  1840.  VO.  IH* 


DIL  G.  V.  CHURCHILL'S  ADDRESS, 

DEUVEBED  BEFOBB  TEE  BAY  STATE  MEDIOAL  BEFOBM  ASSOOXATIOX, 
JAVUABT  4th,  1849. 

Mr.  President, — 

Ladies  and  Gbntlbmbn  : — 
We  hare  assembled  in  order  to  make  known  our  Tiews  in  regard  to 
Bedical  reforms,  as  they  are  held  by  the  Association  before  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  appear  at  thb  time,  denominated  the  Bay  State  Medical 
Reform  Association,  On  such  an  occasion,  whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong,  two  things  are  required,  and  are  absolutely  due,  in  common  mod- 
esty to  self,  and  courtesy  to  the  feelings  of  our  fellow  citizens ;  and  these 
are  to  assign  the  reason  why  I,  as  your  speaker,  and  we,  as  a  Society,  oc- 
cupy our  present  position.  The  only  reason  for  me  to  present  why  I 
occnpy  this  place,  is,  that  the  task  has  been  imposed  on  me  by  the  Asso- 
dalaon  itself,  and  that,  as  a  member,  I  feel  myself,  however  hnmble  may 
be  my  pretensions  to  forensic  ability,  eloquence,  and  address,  under  ob- 
ifations,  equally  as  a  man  and  a  physician,  to  discharge,  to  the  best  of 
jDy  ability,  the  duties  connected  with  the  work  assigned  me.  This  rea- 
son, and  this  alone,  is  sufficient  as  to  myself  and  the  position  I  sustain. 
As  it  r^rards  the  fact,  that  we,  as  an  Association,  denominated  the  Bay 
BUsle  MetUcai  Reform  Assodaiion,  present  ourselves  to  the  approval,  the 
^or,  and  the  benevolence  of  oor  fellow  citizens,  it  is  surely  enough  to 
obserre,  Aai  it  is  what  is  sanctioned  by  universal  custom,  and  tbiU  we 
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exist,  are  formed,  and  constituted,  as  the  name  of  our  Society  implies,  ancB 
that  it  is  what  the  exigency  of  things  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  absolutely 
demand. 

We  can  present  no  better  reason  for  our  organization  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  of  our  Constitution,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas  we  are  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  Medical  Reform,, 
both  in  Science  and  Practice,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  the  science  of  the  day  y — and  whereas  abuses  have  crept  into  the 
Medical  Profession,  and  errors  have  been  followed,  until  they  have  be- 
come so  confirmed  by  custom  and  rivited  and  identified  by  practice,  as 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Profession  itself; — and  whereas  we  se^  and  feel 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  forming  an  Association  of  medical  gen- 
tlemen and  friends  to  the  cause,  which  shall  become  antagonistic,  in  its 
nature  and  spirit,  to  the  abuses  we  deplore,  and  which  shall  likewise  se- 
cure, as  far  as  possible,  the  highest  possible  good  to  our  diseased  fellow 
beings ; — and  whereas,  unless  antagonistic  principles,  men,  and  feelings- 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  mind,  there  can  be  no  hope,  no  re- 
gard to  Medical  Reform  ; — and  whereas,  in  doing  what  we  propose,  Wfe 
make,  as  we  trust,  not  an  unwise  or  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  to  our- 
selves rights  and  privileges,  in  this  State  of  Massachusetts,  denied'  by 
legislative  enactment  and  public  prejudice,  but  secured  now  in  thirteen 
States  of  the  Union, — that  of  adopting  that  mode  of  practice  and  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  the  sick,  which  science,  reason,  and  common  senM 
imitedly  dictate,  without  being  exposed  to  the  tyrannical  dictate  of  a 
dominant  profession ; — cordially  inviting  all,  making  no  distinction  in  the 
mode  of  practice,  whether  Allopathic,  Botanic,  Homcdopathic,  or  Hydro- 
pathic, but  attainments  in  medical  science  and  moral  worth,  and  the  desire 
of  being  liberal,  b^ievolent  and  free; — " 

Thus,  gentlemen  of  the  Association,  and  fellow  citizens,  as  a  fact  or  a 
series  of  facts,  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  is  the  apology  we 
present,  as  an  apology  for  the  position  we  assome  to-day,  and,  under  God, 
ate  determined  to  maintain.  Here^  too,  while  we  elucidate  the  facte  and 
endeavor  to  enforce  these  consideratioos,  are  the  motives  why  yon,  aa 
men  exposed  to  disease,  sickness,  languishment,  and  death,  should  gWe 
me  your  attention  during  the  time  I  shall  occupy  in  addressing  yoo. 

Five  things  pre-eminently  demand  our  attention  :  1st,  The  neeessilj 
aad  importance  of  the  medical  profession ; — ^2d,  The  character  and  at- 
tainments of  a  physician  ;— 3d,  The  errors  and  abuses,  which,  in  the  pro^ 
fesiion,  require  reform  ; — 4th,  How  the  errors  and  abuses  in  the  priSn^ 
akftk  are  to  be  eradicated  ;^dth.  Our  claims  upon  the  patronage, 
eevntenance,  and  support  of  the  community.  To  each  of  these,  in  eourse^ 
#e  shall  most  respectfully  solicit  your  attention. 

1st  The  necessity  and  importance  of  the  medical  profession  itsett 
The  medical  profession  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  civilized  society. 
Tbia  is  a  historic  fact,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  and  which,  oea-> 
•e^ently,  we  need  not  here  attempt  to  prove.  It  seems  to  be  necessary, 
pit  $4f  as  an  integral  part  of  civilization  itself;  and,  however  benevdcnoe 
liiglM  wish  or  enthdsiasm  conceive,  wiH  of  necessity  continue,  tiH  tke 
eadlMitirintioa  of  enrilasation,  and,  we  may  add,  homanity  itsaML 
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Bot  the  necessity  of  its  existeoce  is  found  in  something  more  weightjr 
than  the  mere  fact  of  its  antiquity.  In  our  distress,  when  disease  ovei9» 
takes  us,  we  require  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  wise  and  good; — we  are 
onwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  applying  remedies  to  oar  own  maiv 
adies  and  those  of  our  friends.  The  profession  here  comes  in;  and,  in 
taking  the  responsibility,  quiets  our  own  fears,  and  gives  hope  to  the  af- 
flicted and  sympathetic  friends.  Besides,  were  it  not  for  the  medical 
profession,  many  would  remain  destitute^  of  friends  and  relatives,  deprir- 
ed  ofall  sympathy  in  the  use  of  medicinal  means;  and  it  is,  moreover,  in- 
tended by  law  and  government  to  prevent  the  commission  of  one  of  the 
blackest  crimes  that  can  stain  the  hands  or  pollute  the  sonl.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  idea,  that  every  man  shall  be  his  own  physician,  to  say  the 
least,  is  visionary  in  the  extreme.  The  medical  profession,  then,  as  a 
fixed  fact,  necessarily  exists,  per  se,  coeval  with  civilization,  and  most 
continue,  till  it  shall  cease  having  its  foundation  in  oar  loves,  hopes,  and 
i^ars,  deep  as  humanity  itself  But,  if  thus  necessary,  it  is  equally  im^ 
portant.  Whatever  runs  parallel  with  human  society,  commencing  with 
iti  commencement,  and  terminating  but  with  its  destruction,  that  which 
seizes  hold  of  the  strongest  sentiments  of  our  minds,  and  that  which 
comes  in  to  prevent  the  secret  commission  of  crime  in  the  destruction  of 
the  feeble  sick  and  dying,  were  there  no  other  reason,  rises  in  its  impor- 
tance upon  us,  and  is  stamped  with  a  dignity,  authority,  and  veneration, 
which  we  can  but  feel  and  deeply  reverence.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  ta 
confess,  that,  as  a,  man,  I  reverence  the  profession  itself,  and  that,  as  » 
physician,  I  am  willing  to  consecrate  to  its  service  all  the  vigor  of  my 
body  and  the  energy  of  my  mind.  The  highest  importance  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  is,  however,  seen  in  the  good  which  it  effects  and  which  it 
proposes  to  effect.  It  has  to  do  with  the  health  and  the  enjoyment,^- 
with  the  lives  and  the  existence  of  men.  It  travels  slowly  and  solemnly 
ahmg  the  foundations  of  the  citadel  of  life.  It  gives  an  authoritative 
kaock  of  dignified  friendship  at  the  very  door  of  the  sick,  the  languish- 
JRg,  and  the  dying.  It  brings  antidotes  for  the  poisons  of  nature,  reme- 
dies for  her  diseases,  and,  in  thousands  of  cases,  life  for  her  dead.  It 
proposes,  that  the  parent  shall  not  yet  be  separated  firom  the  child,  the 
cMd  from  the  parent,  the  husband  from  the  wife,  the  wife  firom  the  hus- 
band,— that  the  pangs  of  infant  weakness  and  innocency  shall  be  assuag- 
ed, and  even  the  feebleness  and  decrepitude  of  old  age  relieved.  Such 
are  its  objects,  and  hence  its  transcendant  importance. 

Is  it  to  be  rejected  or  despised,  because  it  has  not  perfected  itself  du*> 
ring  the  ages  of  darkness  that  have  slowly  and  heavily  rolled  away  t  Has 
any  other  profession  or  science  done  it?  Has  Divinity  or  the  Lawt 
Did  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Ichthyology,  Botany,  or  Astronomy  do  itt 
No,  no.  In  the  fuller  discovery  and  demonstration  of  the  higher  laws  of 
Bttnre,  all  the  sciences  and  professions,  with  civilization,  are  mounting 
■p  into  the  vigor  and  intelligence  of  mature  manhood,  beauty,  and  glory. 
Thus  yon  see,  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  that  we  war  not  against 
the  profession,  but  for  the  profession ;  not  against  men,  bnt  for  priaci* 
|rfe ;  not  against  troth,  hut  for  truth,  and  humanity  itself. 

We  wish  to  see  this  profession,  so  ancient,  so  honorable,  so  dignified, 
so  necessary  in  itself  and  so  benevolent  hi  iu  nature,  benefitted  and  en- 
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nobled,  by  every  means  possible,  and  by  the  very  means  and  the  onlj 
means  by  which  all  other  professions  and  sciences  have  been,  and  are  f 
and  that  is,  by  eradicating  the  errors  and  abuses  which  mar  the  profes* 
sion,  by  bringing  in  the  light,  liberty,  and  improvements  of  the  age  ta 
facilitate  its  advance. 

Such  being  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  medical  profession^, 
we  now  enter  on  the  second  subject  of  inquiry,  the  character  and  attain* 
ments  of  a  physician. 

In  both  of  these,  he  should  be  qualified  for  his  profession,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  it.  We  should  insult  both  your  judgment  and  feeling,  did  we 
not  insist,  that  he  should  be  a  moral  man ; — your  judgment,  feelings,  and 
taste,  did  we  not  also  demand,  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  science,  having 
a  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Physiology^  Pathology.  Botany^  Chemistry y, 
and  all  the  sciences  connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea,  therefore,  that  ignorant  and  worthless  men  can  sustain  a 
profession,  embracing  so  wide  a  field  of  science  as  this  does,  without  ed^ 
ucation.  In  reform,  such  not  un frequently  enter  into  the  profession  and 
practice  of  medicine.  Indeed,  in  all  reforms,  it  is  at  first  necessary  to 
make  use  of  bumble  Instrumentalities;  but  such  are,  as  the  cause  advan* 
ces,  and  the  objects  are  achieved,  regularly  sided  out,  dropt,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  men  of  sterling  worth  and  higher  intellectual  and  scientific 
attainments. 

The  philosophy  of  reform  is  extremely  simple  and  unchanging  in  its 
nature.  It  respects  the  errors  and  abuses,  in  the  language  of  the  pream- 
ble, which  have  crept  into  the  profession,  and  are  followed,  until  thej 
have  become  so  confirmed  by  custom  and  rivited  by  practice,  as  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  profession  itself.  The  improvements  that  are  present- 
ed, by  the  light  and  science  of  the  day,  are  regarded  with  jealousy,  oppo- 
sed and  rejected,  by  a  clique  of  aristocratic  men,  who  want  no  change, 
because  it  would  affect  their  ease,  pride,  and  interest.  They  will,  if  thej 
please,  adopt  remedies  and  examine  systems ;  but  are  sure,  (such  is  hu- 
man nature,)  not  to  disturb  their  own  quiet,  their  own  favorite  mode  of 
cure,  the  present  popular  prescriptions  for  the  sick.  No!  no!  they  are 
firm  as  Atlas  on  its  base;  and,  with  all  the  facts  before  them,  the  light  of 
science,  and  the  want  of  success  which  attends  them,,  still  come  the  same 
"eternal  purges,  vomits,  blisters,  issues,  moxa,  cauteries,  bleeding,  &c." 
At  this  crisis  of  things,  some  man  of  strong  benevolence  and  firmness 
resists  their  authority,  exposes  the  prevailing  errors  and  abuses,  and  com- 
mends, in  energetic  language,  the  improvements  he  would  introduce. 
He  is  now  denounced  as  a  quack;  and  no  matter,  though  different  States 
and  Kingdoms  authorise  the  change,  the  charge  of  empiricism  is  sounded,, 
until  the  new  principle  shall  be  established  ;  and,  good  being  achieved, 
men  being  prepared  to  practice  on  the  new  theory,  and  society  being  no- 
longer  blinded,  they  bestow,  on  those  who  have,  in  energy  of  character 
and  benevolence  of  heart,  sacrificed  their  ease  and  reputation,  the  meed 
of  praise.  Now,  these  men  are  duly  rewarded,  by  being  placed  on  the 
heights  of  science,  fame,  and  glory. 

Hence  your  Msculapiuses,  your  Hippocrateses,  your  Boerhaavcs,  your 
Thomsons,  and  your  Beaches ;  and  here,  and  here  only,  is  the  philosophy 
of  reform.    It  is  plain,  simple,  stern,  and  unchanging  in  its  character. 
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It  19  a  mistaken  idea,  therefore,  that  reform  does  not,  in  its  very  n»> 
tare  and  spirit,  call  for  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  or  that  the  reform, 
when  called  for,  is  not  an  ingredient  and  a  constituent  part  of  the  pro- 
fessioD  itself. 

As  in  the  medical,  so  in  all  other  callings  and  professions,  social,  ciTil, 
pditical,  and  religious;  it  is  the  .heart-appellant  principle, — the   vital 
energy,  which  preserves,  sustains,  and  beautifies  the  whole.     Necessity 
uses,  in  reform,  humble  instrumentalities ;  and,  as  it  is  achieving  and 
has  achieved  its  object,  the  more  noble  and  efficient  are  called  into  ao- 
tion.     Reform,  as  to  the  instrumentality,  can  be  graduated  only  by  the 
degree  to  which  that  special  reform  has  advanced.     Ours,  on  account  of 
the  efforts  made  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  the  advance  in  science, 
the  facilities  of  acquisition  and  communication,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
has  so  far  advanced,  that  we  are  enabled  to  make  respectable  medical  at- 
:tainments,  a  good  moral  character,  good  common  sense,  and  the  spirit 
and  bearing  of  a  physician,  the  sine  qua  non  for  membership  in  our  Socie- 
ty.    If  any  other  qualification  be   necessary  or  required,  it   is  that  the 
man  be  open,  liberal,  and  free, — not  a  one-idea  man,  but  a  man  of  facts 
and  principles, — keen,  reflecting,  and  of  tact, — ready,  willing,  and  desir- 
ous, not  to  follow  fixed  rules,  opinions,  and  authority,  but  science,  truth, 
benevolence,  righteousness,  in  all  their  facts,  discoveries,  teachings,  and 
indications,  in  combatting  disease,  in  healing  and    perfectly  curmg  the 
sick.    Such  is  the  man  for  us.     Such  is  the  standard   and   condition  of 
membership,  and  such  is  the  true  physician.     All  who  have  the  revolu- 
liooary  and  Lamartine  spirit  of  the  age,  (and  all  such  are, ''at  the  present 
<iay,  united  or  solitary,  a  host,)  will  be  self-respect ed,  benevolent,  sympa- 
thetic, trustworthy,  and  efficient  men.     Such  are  physicians  indeed,  and 
such  and  so  much  are  our    ideas  of  the  character   and   attainments  of  a 
physician. 

3d.  Our  way  being  prepared  and  clear,  we  are  cheerfully  and  cordially 
invited  to  enter  on  our  third  inquiry, — The  errors  and  abuses  which  re- 
gttire  reform, — and  require  reform  here  in  Boston,  in  this  our  State  of 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  or  wherever  they  exist.  This  is  an 
important  topic,  and  presents  the  forefront  of  our  enemies,  against  whom 
we  battte, — is  the  very  sum  aud  pith  of  our  argument,  and  will,  we  trust, 
while  it  demonstrates  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  any  imaginary,  useless 
efibrt,  demonstrate,  also,  that  it  is  a  work  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  should  unite  in  and  enter  into. 

The  errors  and  abuses  which  we  complain  of,  are  errors  and  abuses 
against' dvil  and  political  liberty,  against  science  and  fact,  against  6eii- 
tvolence  and  humanity. 

The  facts :  In  this  State  and  city  their  is  a  Medical  Association,  de« 
nominated,  (by  Legislative  enaptment  and  sustained  by  law,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  other  Association,  so  far  as  law  and  privilege  are  concerned,) 
71u  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  This  Society,  by  its  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, binds  its  members  down  to  certain  modes  of  intercourse  and 
practice.  Each  has  to  follow  certain  rules  and  regulations*  He  is,  uck 
der  no  circumstances,  to  consult  with  any  one  who  is  not  a  regular  dQ<»« 
tor  of  medicine,  and  one  taught  and  graduated  under  ^he  Old  or  Allo- 
pathic School.    In  several   States  of  the  Union,-*i;  lliunk  thirteen  o( 
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them, — the  Reform  practice,  call  it  what  joa  may,  is  legalized ;  and,  in 
T)hiOy  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  New  York,  has  its  Colleges,  and  Associa- 
tions ;  and,  uniting  as  it  does  the  spirit  of  the  age  with  a  mild  and  effi* 
cient  mode  of  practice,  professsedlj  rejecting  all  poisons,  and  using 
principally  the  herbs  of  the  field,  is  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendancy  among 
the  people.  In  this  body  of  men  are  many  of  the  Old-School, — men  of 
sterling  talent  and  moral  worth,  who,  from  convictions  of  right,  have  left 
the  wrong, — seceded  from  the  old  to  the  new.  But  even  with  such,  no 
consultation  could  be  had,  until  of  late.  Now,  forsooth,  at  last,  like  the 
Pope,  Don  Philip,  and  other  tyrannical  monocrats,  unwillingly  restricted, 
they  have  begun  to  make  concessions,  under  the  plea  of  self-reform  or 
indulgence,  and  they  will  consult  with  a  regular  M.  D.  of  another  School ; 
but,  if  for  any  cause  you  consult  with  any  other,  you  shall  be  expelled, 
lose  caste,  and  be  as  to  us  unknown, — your  name  blotted  out  as  a  physi- 
cian. In  all  this  the  State  upholds  them.  They  enter  into  the  Halls  of 
Legislation,  and  make  laws  for  themselves.  What  thiiik  you,  my  friends  ? 
3s  not  this  a  dangerous  union  t  If  not  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  is 
it  not  a  union  of  State  with  a  powerful  and  far-spread  profession  of  men  ? 
Is  it  not  conclusive,  that  this  is  an  encroachment  on  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal liberty  of  the  people?  What  would  you  think,  could  no  marriage  be 
lawful,  unless  celebrated  by  the  official  duties  of  a  Catholic  Priest  ?  And 
what  would  be  the  civil  condition  of  things,  would  or  could  no  clergyman 
risit  the  sick  and  dyinff  of  another  denomination,  from  fear  of  being  ex- 
<aihedrated  forever  T  Do  you  begin  to  see,  to  think,  to  reason  7  There 
is  no  difference,  politically  and  civilly  considered  ?  We  defy  any  man 
to  present  the  least  vestige  of  difference.  Here  are  the  men,  here  is  the 
authority,  here  the  law,  and  here  the  penalty.  The  only  difference  in 
our  feelngs,  while  we  regard  the  two  cases,  is,  that  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  or  judgments,  on  the  one  and  not  on  the  other.  Make  this, 
then,  a  fixed  fact  in  your  minds,  never  to  be  forgotton  or  blotted  out. 
There  b  no  difference.  Union  is  union  still,  and  tyranny  is  tyranny  for- 
ever. And  I  ask  emphatically.  Shall  we  tolerate,  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  in  men  sustaining  the  character  of  citizens  among  us,  that 
which,  from  the  infancy  of  our  republican  America,  has  been  abrogated, 
as  to  the  church  7  I  answer,  No.  Rest  assured,  that  the  war  of  opinion 
has  just  begun,  and  that  it  will  not  be  terminated,  until  these  errors  and 
abuses,  of  a  civil  and  political  nature,  are  eradicated,  and  wiped  off  from 
the  face  of  the  medical  profession. 

But  there  are  other  errors  and  abuses, — errors  and  abuses  against  set* 
emce  and  fad.  The  former  lead  to 'these,  and  they  extensively  obtain, 
and  will,  so  long  as  there  is  a  privileged  dominant  profession.  No  body 
of  men  can  reform  themselves.  There  is  no  motive  to  do  so.  Pride, 
Vanity,  selfishness,  ambition,  love  of  ease,  and  fear  of  innovation,  all  con- 
spire to  keep  them  still  inactive  and  guarded  on  this  point. 

Antagonistic  men  and  measures  can  alone  disturb  their  quiet,  and 
force  their  assent  to  truth,  facts,  and  reform.  A  century  transpired, 
before  inoculation,  for  the  kine  pox,  would,  by  the  profession, 
be  received ;  and  half  a  century,  before  one  out  of  forty  would  believe 
HI  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  discovered  by  Harvey ;  and  nearly  a 
cestorjy  before  galvanism  and  electricity  could  be  tolerated  as  remedial 
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igeats.  Millions  were  swept  away,  by  the  small  pox,  who  migbt  hare 
beeo  saved  by  vacciaation.  The  blood  did  circulate ;  and  electricity  and 
galranbin  are  now  found  to  be  most  saluury  agents  in  curing  disease,  es- 
pecially diseases  of  a  nervous  kind.  But  this  is  not  all.  Those  men  who 
endeavored  to  disseminate  these  facts,  to  make  known  and  act  upon  these 
important  discoveries,  to  enable  their  fellow  men  to  profit  by  these  salu- 
tary medicinal  means  and  agencies,  were  ridiculed,  persecuted,  denouii» 
•ced,  as  visionaries^  enthusiasts,  and  quacks.  The  frown  of  the  profession 
and  the  authority  of  a  single  name,  have  thus  rejected  facts,  and  science, 
and  have  thus,  to  the  present  day,  in  a  thousand  instances  which  we 
<j;iave  not  time  to  specify,  continued  to  reject  and  persecute  them.  Thus, 
in  these  and  similar  instances,  what  was  contrary  to  civil  and  political 
liberty,  and  that  which  was  contrary  to  science  and  fact,  became  abuses 
and  errors  against  benevolence  and  humanity  themselves.  It  is  a  con- 
sideration of  the  good  >that  is  prevented  and  the  evil  that  is  effected,  by 
ihe  errors  existing,  in  the  medical  profession  and  other  classes  and  de- 
nominations of  men,  which  has  willed  and  produced  that  opposition, 
which  has  shaken  the  moral  world  to  its  centre, — has  shaken  kings  on 
their  thrones,  and  dynasties  having  existed  through  centuries  of  years, — 
which,  while  it  has  immortaiized  a  few  and  been  ruin  to  thousands,  has 
resulted  in  higher  good  to  the  family  of  mankind.  Yes,  there  is  here,  as 
4n  all  other  instances,  action  and  reaction ;  and  here,  especially,  are  an- 
^tagonistic  forces  united,  because  it  is  a  question  in  which  all  are  interest* 
^,^-one  which  concerns  sickness  and  health,  life  and  death,  and,  in  the 
laith  of  the  believer,  damnation  and  eternal  life.  And  shall  humanity 
prematurely  suffer,  bleed,  and  die,  and  be,  in  many  instances,  etemalfy 
damned^  to  gratify  the  pride,  vanity,  and  dignity  of  a  dominant  profession  t 
No,  no !  The  name  of  benevolence,  of  humanity,  and  of  God  answer. 
No! 

And  let  me  here  specify  some  of  the  errors  and  abuses  which  have 
flourished  half  a  century  longer  than  they  would  have  done ;  had  the  Fac- 
ulty paid  that  regard  to  facts  which  is  due,  and  allowed  science  to  have 
done  its  perfect  work,  and  had  common  sense  been  consulted,  the  prac- 
titioner been  permitted  to  reason,  act,  and  think,  without  the  fear  of  the 
profession,  with  their  iron  rules,  threatening  vengeance  on  him  who  dar- 
ed be  liberal  and  free.  Calomel  or  chloride  of  mercury,  at  one  time,  was 
and,  in  fact,  is  now,  the  Samson  of  the  medical  Faculty.  It  was,  in  all 
cases  and  under  every  indication  of  disease,  required  to  be  exhibited ;  and 
the  physician  who  conscientiously  urged,  that  he  had  not  prescribed  it« 
was  reprimanded  for  mal-practice ;  and,  if  a  young  man,  was  ruined.  He 
has  his  master,  and  must  obey.  Teeth  may  drop  out  from  their  sockets, 
the  tongue  be  swollen  and  protrude  fron^  the  mouth,  rottenness  of  the 
bones  and  mortification  of  (he  flesh  may  follow,  and  the  patient  sink  un- 
der its  paralizing  power ;  but,  no  matter,  administer  it  he  must.  At  an- 
other period  Phlebotomy,  or  bleeding  with  the  lancet,  was  popular,  and 
was  the  giant  of  medicine.  Patients  were  bled  till  their  blood  became  as 
thin  as  water.  Washington,  the  father  of  our  country,  fell  under  this 
Samson,  having  lost  eighty-seven  ounces  of  blood  in  twelve  hours, — a 
treatment  which,  in  connection  with  other  heroic  means  and  medicine^, 
able  writers  aad  physicians  of  Europe  and  America  testify  would  hav^ 
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Icilled  the  most  vigorous  joung  man.  -At  another  time,  blisters  and  dras- 
tic purges  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  patients  were  literaHy  skinned 
alive,  and  lay  as  on  beds  of  fire,  while  their  stomachs  and  bowels,  under 
the  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  became  spasmodic  and  convnlsed, 
or  paralized,  or  torpid,  by  large  portions  of  mineral  poison.  Men,  and 
professional  men  too,  such  as  Sir  James  Mcintosh  of  England,  and  Dr. 
Curree  of  America,  testify  against  such  Sangrado  practice,  affirming, 
with  others,  that  calomel  and  the  lancet  have  slain  more  than  pestilenca 
and  the  sword ;  and,  under  such  treatment,  the  patient  must  die. 

Yes,  could  )ou  hear  a  voice  from  yonder  dying  room,  from  that  coffin 
containing  the  remains  of  a  young,  lovely,  and  beautiful  girl,  the  pride  of 
her  parents  and  the  beloved  of  the  family ;  from  yonder  cemetery,  from 
the  graves  and  tombs  of  hundreds  of  victims  of  this  legalized  "quack- 
ery," we  should  know  something  of  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  medical 
profession.  Had  we  ears  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  we  should  hear  shrieks 
from  hell,  and  deep-toned  thunder  from  heaven,  crying  and  sounding  re- 
form. 

4th.  Well  may  we  inquire  how  these  errors  and  abuses  can  be,  or,  rather, 
are  to  be  eradicated, — for  eradicated  they  must  and  will  be.  It  is  to  be 
done  by  removing  the  catYse  and  occasion  of  them.  Do,  as  regards  the 
medical  profession,  the  same  as  Protestant  Europe  and  America,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  people  in  our  own  country  have  done,  in  reference  to  the 
6]ergy.  Leave  to  them  their  functions,  but  strip  them  of  their  power. 
Leave  nature,  science,  and  their  profession  to  them,  the  same  as  we  have 
done  nature,  science,  the  bible,  and  their  profession  to  the  clergy.  Hear 
no  more  of  the  cries,  alarms,  and  denunciations  of  the  one,  than  you 
have  done  of  the  other.  The  alarm  cry.  The  church  is  in  danger,  your 
souls  are  in  danger,  heresy,  schism,  give  us  secular  and  civil  authority, 
the  sword,  the  fagot,  the  rack,  originated  from  the  same  cause,  and  it 
just  as  well  founded  as  the  cry,  Your  health  and  lives  are  in  danger,  em- 
piricism, quackery,  humbuggery,  give  us  legal  enactments,  privileges,  and 
penalty.  * 

Reformation  took  place  in  the  church,  and  civil  and  political  liberty, 
literature,  science,  social  feelings,  and  religious  liberty  a  thousand  fold 
more  abundantly  flourished.  Prisons  were  emptied,  prosecution  for  her-  ' 
esy  and  schism  stopped,  the  fires  of  the  stake  and  inquisition  were  extin- 
guished, bibles  were  printed  and  universally  read,  and  none  of  the  evils, 
predicted  by  a  then  dominant  priesthood,  followed.  It  will  be  the  same 
with  the  medical  profession.  In  the  reform  spirit  of  the  age,  all  its  ex* 
elusive  rights  and  privileges,  making  one  dominant  body  of  men,  will  be 
swept  away,  and  what  they  please  to  call  quackery  and  empiricism  will 
prevail.  » 

•  The  time  is  coming,  when  every  physician  will  follow  nature,  reason, 
and  the  indications  of  disease,  in  his  use  of  the  whole  circle  of  medicinal 
means  or  modes  of  cure,  and  a  result  equally  glorious,  equally  salutary  in 
regard  to  health,  will  take  place.  The  same  causes  wiir  produce  the 
same  effects.  Freedom  for  one  to  act  from  facts  and  principles,  emanci- 
pated from  sets  of  rules  and  servile  fear,  a  free  exchange  of  sentiments  on 
all  subjects  of  inquiry,  an  interchange  of  sentiments  and  offices  with  oth- 
er physicians^  and  a  catholic  eclectic  spirit  can  result  in  nothing  short 
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cf  tn  eradication  of  the  errors  and  abuses  we  deplore,  and  the  advance  of 
ioience,  skill,  and  success  in  the  use  of  means  and  modes  of  cure.  Where 
islhe  man  who  can  consistently  denj  this?  Where  is  the  man  who,  in 
the  light  of  the  subject,— our  premises  and  argument  before  him,— dares 
deny  itt 

We  said,  "  Shall  he  ranoved.**  The  crisis  of  medical  reform  has 
come, — ^nay,  is  passed.  It  has  swept  triumphantly  through  one  half  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  and  is  now  moving  on  slowly  but  surely  in  this. 
It  is  the  march  of  science  and  universal  mind,  the  spirit  of  civil  and  polit- 
ical liberty  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  sustained  by  every  weighty  and 
powerful  consideration  connected  with  health  and  life,  which  can  still  the 
will  or  affect  the  heart 

5th.  We  hasten,  in  the  last  place,  to  urge  our  claims  upon  the  patron* 
wge  and  support  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

We  are  what  we  profess  to  be,  the  Bay  State  Medical  Reform  Assth 
amHon.  We  set  ourselves  in  juxta  and  antagonistic  position  to  the  errors 
and  abuses  which  exist  in  the  medical  profession.  We  make  no  rash 
and  useless  experiments  on  our  patients,— ^use  no  heroic  remedies  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  or  pride,  or  self-satisfaction.  We  profess  to  be  ob> 
servant  of  all  the  discoveries,  in  regard  to  the  means  of  cure,  the  nature 
•of  disease,  and  the  laws  of  life.  We  will,  and  do  examine  every  system 
of  the  day,  the  Allopathic^  Homoeopathic,  Electropathic,  Hydropathic^ 
Newnpathic,  Thomsonian,  and  Botanic^  and  whatever  may  be  originated ; 
and,  from  each  we  select  the  good  and  reject  the  evil, — each  for  himsdf 
being  left  to  choose  or  decide  what  remedies  he  will  use,  and  his  success 
in  practice  being  the  test  of  his  skill.  We  are  thus  emphatically  eclec- 
tic, liberal,  and  free.  We  intend  to  be  observant  of  facts  and  principles, 
and  not  of  theories  and  systems.  In  point  of  science,  we  intend  to  ered 
a  fair  standard,  have  our  Lectures^  our  Associations ,  our  Schools  and 
Colleges  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  come  up  to  the  idea  we  have  presented  in 
the  character  and  attainments  of  a  physician.  We  receive  all  into  our 
Society,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  system,  examining  each  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  established  sciences  of  the  profession,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ok^y.  Pathology,  Botany,  d&c,  and  the  standard  works  of  the  day ;  and 
each  is  to  abide  by  the  same  ordeal.  Such  are  we,  and,  as  such,  we  pre- 
sent ourselves  with  confidence  to  the  patronage,  encouragement,  and 
support  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Here,  methinks,  I  hear  some  one  inquire,  What  is  your  system  ?  We 
will  answer,  when  we  have  freely  examined  some  of  the  systems 
■pread  before  us. 

The  first  I  shall  notice  is  Homceopathy.  The  word  means  like  afiec- 
tiona.  It  originated  with  Hahneman.  Its  principle  is,  that  similia  sim^ 
iUhms  cterantuTy  or  likes  by  likes  are  cured.  It  teaches,  that  disease  is 
indicated  by  present  symptoms,  and  it  has  for  every  symptom  its  specific. 
These  specifics  are  divided  to  the  billioneth  part  of  a  grain, — almost  in- 
finitely small  portions  of  matter  to  be  taken  at  intervals  of  time,  from  a 
few  minutes  to  a  number  of  hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  diluted  sometimes 
in  a  single  drop  of  water.  This  system  considers  nothing  as  a  poison,  if 
rightly  used.  Arsenic,  prussic  acid,  and  belladonna  may  be  salutary,  if 
the  indicalioDs  of  the  case  require  them.    The  practitioner  depends  upon 
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bis  «je  aod  book.  He  most  keep  the  Ibrmer  open,  ^d  the  latter  with 
him ;  siuee  the  most  Herculean  memory  could  not  reinember  the  almoit 
infinite  number  of  specifics.  Besides  all  this,  his  medicine  receives  a 
obtain  spiritual  energy  from  a  supposed  spiritual  influence  imparted  by 
a  certain  number  of  shakes  or  grindings,  given  with  that  intent,  by  deter* 
minate  volition,  when  prepared  in  the  phial  or  under  the  pestle.  We  say 
nothing  against  Hommopathy.  In  many  things  it  may  be  excellent  Still, 
its  advocates  have  failed,  as  we  think,  to  present  a  perfect  system. 

The  Botanies  come  next.  Their  system  consists  in  making  the  herbs 
of  the  field  the  principal  curative  agents,  by  the  stimulating  and  seda- 
tive effect  they  have  on  the  important  organs  of  the  body.  The  vapor 
bath,  friction,  and  application  of  heat  to  the  system,  constitute  the  medi- 
cinal means.  Dr,  Samuel  Thomson  professed  thus  to  have  reduced  med- 
icine to  a  system,  and  others  have  since  professed  the  same  ;  so  that  we 
have  our  Beachitts  and  Howarditts,  S^c.^  all  claiming  to  be  Botanic,  and 
all  differing  in  practice,  omitting  what  some  think  fundamental  in  the  use 
end  practice  of  medicine.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  be  seen,  whether,  in 
thirty  years  hence,  a  fragment  of  a  system  can  be  found. 

The  Hydropathic^  or  cure  by  water,  lays  its  claims  to  a  system  from 
the  affinity  there  is  between  this  fluid,  when  properly  applied,  and  the  body, 
to  remove  disease,  by  restoring  an  equilibrium  in  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  in  the  organism.  Hence  its  potions,  its  frictions,  its  baths,  and 
all  the  various  applications  of  water.  It  is  entitled  to  much  considera- 
tion for  the  cures  it  effects ;  but  we  inquire,  Where  is  the  system  f 

The  Neuropathic  is  now  begining  to  be  called  the  Electropathic 
•jstem,  since  electricity  and  galvanism  are  principally  used  as  the 
remedial  agents.  This  theory  teaches,  that  all  diseases  have  their  origin 
in  the  nervous  system,  and  must  be  cured  through  the  nerves  ;  that  is, 
the  nerves  are  primarily  or  secondarily  aff*ecled,  ^  this  agency  must  be 
apfriied  so  as  to  restore  a  healthy  action.  The  nerves  must  be  affected 
80  as  to  produce  disease,  and  they  must  be  affected  in  the  use  of  means, 
either  negatively  or  positively. 

Now,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  skin  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  that,  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  pairs  of  nerves 
are  given  off  and  sent  forth,  which  pervade,  in  their  ramifications,  every 
important  organ  and  viscus ;  and,  while  it  is  found,  that  the  nerves  are 
the  conductors  of  the  electric  fluid,  or  galvanic  current,  it  is  also  found, 
that  every  organ  and  every  muscle  has  its  pole,  answering  to  the 
pole  of  the  battery.  While  we  reflect  upon  the  extreme  subtlety  of 
the  fluid  and  facilities  of  its  application,  (in  the  light  of  science  and 
the  improvements  in  instruments,)  to  the  whole  system,  even  to  its  mi- 
nutest organism,  with  the  most  absolute  certainty  we  might  well  con* 
eeive,  were  their  no  facts  of  cures  presented,  that,  if  not  a  system,  neu- 
rology would  be  a  plausible  and  beautiful  theory,  and  entitled  to  marked 
attention  and  regard.  That  this  will  become  a  system  is  nevertheless  to 
be  doubted,  however  much  the  discoveries  connected  with  the  theory 
aaay  be  valued,  and  the  agencies  employed  may  be  extensively  used  and 
very  salutary. 

Allopathy  or  the  Attopatkie  theonr,  also,  deserves  our  notice.  This 
19  the  old  or  standing  school,  firom  tSppooi^ata  and  JBsculapius^  down  to 
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the  present  day.  Have  they  aay  system  t  Did  they  ever  have  any  ? 
•Bvery  simple  and  every  poison  has  with  them  been  a  specific,  from  sage 
and  viper* s  blood,  down  to  the  poppy  andprussic  acid. 

Their  ablest  men  and  writers  testify,  that  they  are  without  a  system. 
The  celebrated  Rush  says  of  the  Faculty,  ''  We  have  not  only  added  to 
or  increased  the  number  of  diseases,  but  we  have  superadded  to  their  vir* 
nlence."  />r.  Abercrombie,  a  very  distinguished  physician  of  the  Alio* 
pathic  school,  says,  "  We  own  our  system  defective,  and  the  action  of 
our  remedies  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain."  Prof,  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  aAer  retiring  from  lecturing  and  teaching  young  men  for  the  pro- 
fession in  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University,  for  more  than 
twcRty  years,  we  might  well  think  perfectly  disgusted  with  the  theory ;  for, 
said  he,  'M  am  sick  of  learned  quackery.''  Dr.  Good,  than  whom  no 
man  stands  higher  in  the  Old-School  as  an  author,  adds  his  testimony 
against  this  system.  Says  he,  "  The  science  of  medicine  is  a  barbarous 
jargoB,  and  the  effects  of  our  medicines  on  the  human  system  are  uncer- 
tain,—except,  indeed,  that  they  have  already  destroyed  more  lives  than  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  combined."  The  American  Editor  of  Marshall 
Hall's  Practice,  spoke  very  honestly,  when  be  said,  ''  Medicine  has  been 
rightly  called  a  conjectural  art." 

Dr.  Brown,  a  celebrated  author,  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  entitled 
the  **  Elements  of  Medicine,"  tells  us,  that  he  had  spent  over  twenty 
years  in  learning  the  science  of  medicine  ;  and,  after  adding  another  five, 
making  twenty-five  years  in  all,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  he  says^ 
**  with  other  eminent  men,"  that  the  healing  art  is  '*  altogether  uncer^f 
tain  and  incomprehensibie,"  He  declares,  that  it  was  not  till  the  fifteenth 
or  twentieth  year  of  his  studies,  that  a  slight  gleam  of  light,  which  b« 
compares  to  the  first  dawn  of  day,  broke  in  upon  his  benighted  vision. 
So  I  could  go  on,  and  bring  testimony  and  authority,  from  Old-School 
physicians  themselves,  sufficient  to  condemn  any  system,  and  consign 
their  theories  to  eternal  oblivion. 

A  word  more  on  this  topic,  and  we  have  done  with  Allopathy.  Thn 
very  name  they  bear, — the  emblazonry  on  the  standard  they  carry  before 
them,  their  name,  form,  and  presence  is  enough  to  prove  them  withont  a 
system,  and  not  to  be  trusted. 

This  is  Allopathy,  a  contraction  of  words,  and  a  phrase  signifying,  We 
care  our  diseases  by  creating  others.  Hence  an  unlimited  and  endless 
practice ;  for,  by  the  time  they  are  through  with  their  whole  encyclope- 
<lia  of  diseases,  they  have  used  up  the  patient's  purse  or  his  body,  if  not 
his  soul  and  spirit.  Cure  one  disease  by  creating  another  I  Your  field 
of  grain  is  being  saved,  by  setting  fire  to  the  other  end  of  your  fence,  with 
Che  wind  in  your  favor.  And  can  it  be  believed,  that  this  school  of  med> 
icine, — this  edifice  of  Allopathy,  this  misnamed  science,  is  consfltuted  of 
two  hundred  theories,  entirely  unlike,  except  in  the  fact,  that  they  all  are 
fruitless  as  to  results,  displaying  a  medley  that  the  scholastic  Allopathist 
may  daiis  with  Hecate's  witch. 

••  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf ; 
WHchef,  mommy,  maw  and  galf. 
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Of  the  ravin *d  salt  iiea  shark  *. 

Root  of  hemlock  digged  in  the  dark ; 

Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 

Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew. 

Silvered  in  the  moon's  eclipse, 

Nose  of  Tork  and  Tartan's  lips : 

Fingers  of  birth-strangled  child  or  babe, 

Ditch  delivered  bj  a  drab, 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab ; 

Add  thereto  a  tigers  chaudron. 

For  the  ingredients  of  oar  cauldron." 

Sach  18  Allopathy  ;  and  we  again  ask,  Where  is  the  system  ?  We  can- 
not take  any  one  of  the  various  theories  of  the  day,  and  call  it  perfect ; 
because  it  would  be  taking  a  part  of  a  beautiful  whole,  as  the  means  of 
communication,  and  a  part  of  vast  and  varied  instrumentalities,  ail  neces- 
sary in  their  proper  place. 

We  have  stomachs  which  must  be  cleansed,  when  indigestion  takes 
place,  with  something  besides  the  electric  spark  or  galvanic  current,  the 
"  Hydropathic  pack,"  the  Homaeopathic  pills,  the  lancet  or  the  knife. 

Now  do  you  ask  us.  Where  is  your  system  t  We  answer  in  facts  and 
principles,  in  a  beautiful  whole,  as  far  as  perfected  in*  all  systems. 

When  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  statuary,  representing  the  human  fe- 
male form,  was  wrought,  the  sculptor  took  not  for  his  model  one  beauti- 
ful female,  but  selected  parts  for  imitation  from  a  vast  variety  of  beauti- 
ful and  fascinating  forms, — the  whole  concentred  in  his  mind's  eye.  He 
transferred  these  parts  to  the  cold  rough  marble,  till  grace  after  grace, 
line  after  line,  and  limb  after  limb,  appeared  in  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
the  perfection,  in  sculpture,  of  female  grace,  beauty,  fascination,  and  love- 
liness. 

Thus  we  will  select,  combine,  and  mature  our  system,  which  i.s  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  principles,  and  science  of  all  the  systems 
or  theories  of  the  day. 

Adorned  for  the  acceptance  of  our  patrons,  the  support  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  and  secure  of  your  patronage,  we  urge  one  argument  more,  and 
we  have  done.  You  perceive,  that  we  have  argued  the  case  fairly,  that 
we  have  looked  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  that  we  have  been  just  and 
generous  to  those  who  are  wrongfully  our  enemies, — that  we  have  come 
forth  in  the  spirit  of  gentlemen,  and  of  physicians, — that  we  have  handled 
the  subject  with  all  the  gravity  and  zeal  its  importance  demands.  And,  in 
conclusion,  have  only  to  bring  it  home  to  your  feelings,  as  citizens,  who 
are  yourselvet<  deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  You  feel  for  your  rights 
and  privileges.  You  are  proud  or  humble,  as  your  State  acts  worthy,  or 
unworthy  of  herself.  You  are  exposed  to  sickness  and  death ;  and  all 
will  ultimately,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  have  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  physician, — a  passage  more  or  less  easy  as  the  profession  is  more,  or 
less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  health  and  life,  and  acts  more 
or  less  fully  from  these  principles.  We  ask  you,  thcfh,  to  give  us  your 
•upport  and  patronage,  and  do  for  us,  as  physicians,  and  for  our  association 
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what  jou  would  wish  to  be  done  for  you,  were  you  a  mechanic,  merchant, 
or,  in  any  capacity  or  calling,  restricted,  as  we  are,  in  our  rights  and 
privileges. 

W<)uld  you,  duly  qualified,  skilled,  efficient,  and  obedient  to  the  duties 
of  your  calling,  be  willing  to  be  insulted  by  others,  merely  on  account  of 
unjust  legal  enactments? 

Call  you  an  able  mechanic  a  botch,  merely  because  you  were  taught 
by  a  different  roaster  workman,  or  choose  different  tools  to  finish,  adorn, 
and  beautify  pieces  of  workmanship  ?  Then  feel  for  those  who  are  cal- 
led quacks,  merely  because  they  use  other  medicines,  have  been  taught 
by  other  teachers,  and  graduated  at  other  schools  and  colleges,  in  other 
States,  and  because  they  are  denied  their  rights  in  this  State  by  Legisla- 
tife  authority. 

In  giving  your  countenance,  patronage,  and  support  to  the  Bay  State 
Medical  Keform  Association,  you,  as  men,  citizens,  patriot  men,  do  what 
you  should  do  speedily  to  wipe  away  the  stain  resting  on  the  escutcheon 
of  your  State,  and  banner  of  your  country. 

In  suffering  for  a  moment  the  errors  and  abuses  against  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  a  part  of  her  citizens,  Massachusetts  is  disgracing  her- 
self as  a  State  of  equal  rights  and  privileges, — one  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered the  cradle  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  foremost  in  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  '76.  When  you  shall  aid  our  efforts,  so  far  as  to  enable  us  to 
get  &om  the  Legislature  of  our  State,  a  charter  or  charters  for  our  schools, 
seminaries,  and  colleges,  and  to*  allow  us  to  use  what  medicines  and 
modes  of  cure  we  please,  all  will  then  enjoy  equal  privileges  and  equal 
lights. 

Will  you  do  this  t  Will  you  act  the  part  of  freemen  and  patriots  t 
Will  you  assist  us  in  obtaining  our  just  rights  ?  Will  you,  in  short,  come 
and  render  us  your  assistance  in  doing  away  a  proud  dominant  profes- 
skm  t  If  you  will  not,  I  beg  of  you  never  more  to  decry  Jesuitism  or 
Popery.  A  privileged  class  of  priests  is  no  more  contemptible  in  a  firee 
State,  than  a  privileged  class  of  physicians.  , 

Be  true,  then,  to  your  principles  and  privileges,  as  fireemen ;  act  con- 
sistent, and  cast  your  influence  on  the  side  of  right. 

We  pass  by  many  other  weighty  considerations  which  we  might  urge 
on  this  occasion,  for  want  of  time,  having,  I  fear,  already  wearied  your 
patience.  We  have  effected  all  we  intended,  and  now  leave  you  to  act, 
and  trust  you  will  act  on  the  side  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Brethren  of  the  Society,  our  cause  is  upward  and  onward.  We  are 
sure  to  prosper ;  common  sense,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  science  of  the 
day,  nature  and  nature's  God  are  on  our  side ;  and  fail  we  cannot  No». 
never? 
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BAY  STATE  MEDICAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

Pursuant  to  previous  notice,  the  Bay  State  Medical  Reform  Associa- 
tion met  at  Tremont  Temple,  in  Boston,  on  Thursday,  January  4th, 
1849,  the  President,  Walter  Burnham,  M.  D.,  in  the  chair,  who  called 
the  meeting  to  order  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  Jambs  &.  Coleman,  M.  D.,  of  Lowell, 
was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Stephen  Cutler,  M.  D.,  of  Worcester,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Pratt,  was 
appointed  Counsellor  pro  tem.,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Charles  T^othaker. 

Walter  Burnham,  M.  D.,  from  the  Committee  to  revise  the  Consti* 
tution,  submiued  a  Report,  which  was  accepted,  and  laid  upon  the  tMm 
for  farther 'consideration. 

An  invitation  was  then  given  by  the  President,  to  medical  gentlemen 
present,  to  join  the  Association. 

Jonas  W.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Jackson,  M.  D.,  George  H.  Dadd, 
M.  D.,  and  Dr.  John  R.  Patten,  of  Boston ;  John  R.  Whittemore,  M.D.^ 
Cambridgeport ;  Aaron  Ordway,  M.  D.,  Lawrence;  John  V.  Wilson, M. 
D^  FozlMro' ;  Lloyd  Goodnow,  M.  D.,  duincy,  severally  made  applici^ 
tioo  for  membership.  They  were  examined  by  the  Counsellors,  and  ac« 
oepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cutler,  the  consideration  of  the  Constitution  was. 
called  for,  was  acted  upon  article  by  article,  and  was  adopted  with  some 
amendments,  viz.  :— 

Art.  2.  Making  semi-annual  meetings  on  the  first  Thursdays  of  Zwam- 
ary  and  July. 

ArL  7.  So  as  to  make  nine  members  constitute  a  quorum,  instead  of 
six. 

Art.  9.  Making  the  regular  dues  of  the  Association  one  dollar,  paya- 
ble half  yearly,  instead  of  twenty-five  cents  quarterly. 

Art.  10.  So  as  to  include  the  Vice  President  and  Counsellors,  reqair«^ 
ing  them  to  sign  the  certificates  of  membership.. 

ArL  11.  Divided  and  made  into  two  articles. 

Art.  13.  So  as  to  allow  a  majority  to  expel  a  member,  instead  of  two^ 
thirds. 

Art.  14.  So  as  to  elect  ofiicers  on  the  first  Thursday  of  January  ia 
each  year,  instead  of  semi-annually. 

Dr.  Carlos  Tewksbury,  of  Boston,  made  application  to  become  a  mem* 
her,  who  was  examined  by  the  Counsellors  and  accepted,  on  condition 
that  he  make  an  apology  for  his  previous  conchict,  which  he  did  in  a  gen- 
tlemanly manner,  and  was  admitted  a  member. 

On  motion  of  J.  V.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  officers. 

On  the  3d  ballot,  Calvin  Newton,  M.  D.,  of  Worcester,  was  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Geo.  W.  Churchill,  M.  D.,  of  Lowell,  was  also,  on  the  2d  ballot^ 
elected  Vice  President  for  the  same  term. 

Voted  to  adjourn  till  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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AFTCRKOON  SESSION. 
A^eeablj  to  adjoornment,  the  Association  met  at  3  o'clock,  P.  ML 
The  Vice  President,  Geo.  W.  Churchill,  M.  D.,  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cutler,  the  Association  proceeded  to  choose  the  r^ 
mainder  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year ',  whereupon  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected,  viz. : — 

Dr.  L.  W.  Jbnnbss,  of  Lowell,  Secreietry. 
Dr.  Asa  D.  Runals,       "  Dnasurer. 

Stbphbn  Cutler,  M.  D.,  Worcester^  \ 
Walter  Burnham,  M.  D.,  Lowell^      >  CaunseBmv. 
Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Boston,  ) 

Joseph  Cbeever,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Librarian, 
Joseph  Jackson,  M.  D.,       *'        Auditor. 
The  Coansellors  reported  in  fa?or  of  Drs.  Joshaa  Abbott,  BenjanriA 
Abbott,  and  Henry  Cummings,  of  Boston,  who  had  previously  applied  for 
membership ;  and  they  were  accepted  by  the  Association. 

The  Society  then  suspended  fbrther  Business  to  hear  an  Address  from 
the  Ex-President,  after  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Dadd,  Voted  unantmoiu- 

t.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  Ex-President  Walter 
URHHAM,  M.  D.,  for  his  able  and  doquent  address;  and  that  a  copy  of 
the  same  be  requested  for  publication.  v 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  7  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M . 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  hoor  to  which  the  Association  adjourned  baring  arrived,  proceed^ 
ed  to  business. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Tewksbury,  Voted,  That  the  Connselfors  be  antftdr>- 
ixed  to  call  extra  meetings  of  the  Association,  when,  in  their  judgment, 
it  riiay  be  necessary. 

Agreeably  to  previous  invitation,  Geo.  W.  Churchill,  H.  D.,  of  Low- 
dl,  delivered  an  address. 

At  the  dose  of  this,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Dadd,  the  thanks  of  the  Assocv- 
aticn  were  tendered  to .  Dr.  Churchill,  and  a  copy  of  his  Address  was 
feqoested  for  publication. 

Voted,  That  the  interest  of  Medical  Reform  wonld  be  promoted  by  the 
fermation  of  District  Societies  throughout  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Pratt,  Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  published  in  the  Worcester  Medical  Journal ; — al^,  in  all  the  papers 
friendly  to  our  cause. 

On  motion,  Adjoarned  to  meet  again  at  Worcester,  on  Thursday,  Jnfy 
Ifh,  1849. 

L.  W.  Jenness,  9u*f. 
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OUR  COLLEGE  PROSPECTS. 

Our  agent  has  already  collected,  in  subscriptions,  nearly  fite  thousand 
dollars,  together  with  verbal  pledges  to  the  amount  of  about  two  thousand 
'  more,  and  is  still  going  on  with  his  work.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  sum  is  payable,  not  until  and  after  we  obtain  a  charter. 

Our  petition  is  now  before  the  Legislature,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
meeting  with  favor.  We,  however,  wait  to  see,  whether  candor  or  preju- 
dice will  control  that  honorable  body.  But,  favored  or  disfavored,  we 
have  no  idea  of  retreating.  Our  intellectual  materials  are  made  of  stem* 
er  stufT.     Our  course  is  onward  in  despite  of  opposition. 

Our  prospects  for  a  large  Class,  the  approaching  Session,  are  increas- 
ingly bright.  From  time  to  time,  we  hear  of  other  students  of  medicine 
having  purposed  to  be  with  us.  We  think  our  number  will  even  exceed 
what  we  have  before  mentioned.     [Ed.  Jour.] 


^  From  Bonrrienne't  Memoirs  of  Napoleon.. 

BONAPARTE'S  HABITS. 

His  partiality  for  the  bath  he  mistook  for  a  necessity.  He  would  uso* 
ally  remain  in  bath  two  hours,  during  which  time  I  used  to  read  to  hioK 
extracts  from  the  journals  and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  for  he  was  anxious, 
to  hear  and  know  all  that  was  going  on.  While  in  the  bath,  he  was  con- 
tinually turning  on  the  warm  water,  to  raise  the  temperature ;  so  that  L 
was  sometimes  enveloped  in  such  a  dense  vapor  that  I  could  not  see  to- 
read,  and  was  obliged  to  open  the  door.  Bonaparte  was  exceedingly 
temperate,  and  averse  to  all  excess.  His  flatterers,  probably  under  tba 
idea  that  sleep  is  incompatible  with  greatness,  have  evinced  an  equal  dis- 
regard of  truth  in  speaking  of  his  night  watching.  Bonaparte  made  oth- 
ers watch,  but  he  himself  slept,  and  slept  well.  His  orders  were,  that  L 
should  call  him  every  morning  at  seven.  I  was,  therefore,  the  first  to  enter 
his  chamber;  but  very  frequently,  when  I  awoke  him,  he  would  turn, 
himself  and  say,  ''  Ah,  Bourrienne,  let  me  sleep  a  little  longer."  When 
there  was  no  very  pressing  business,  I  did  not  disturb /^Ij^  again  till* 
eight  o'clock.  He  generally  slept  seven  hours  out  of  the  i^vi^jnty-four, 
besides  taking  a  short  nap  in  the  afternoon. 

Among  the  private  instructions  which  Bonaparte  gave  me,  one  wa» 
very  curious.  **  During  the  night,"  said  he,  ''  enter  my  chamber  as  seU 
dom  as  possible.  Do  not  awake  me,  when  you  have  any  good  news  to 
communicate ;  with  that  there  is  no  hurry ;  but  when  you  bring  me  bad 
news,  rouse  me  instantly,  for  then  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.'*^ 
This  was  a  wise  regulation,  and  Bonaparte  found  his  advantage  in  it 
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MIDWIFERY. 

Db.  Newton  ; — ^There  are  those  amoQg  us^  and  I  am  sorr^r  to  say  h^ 
who  are  j«8t  stupid  enough  to  belieTe,  that  any  woman  of  oommon  genius^ 
who  owns  a  treatise  on  midwifery  and  has  seen  a  human  pelvis,  is  am{^ j  ' 
qadified  to  officiate  in  this  important  branch  of  medical  sctenoe.  This  ' 
opinion  is  prerailingy  to  no  inconsiderable  degree ;  and  iltiterate  mid* 
wif es  are  springing  up  about  us,  and,  taking  advantage  of  Uie  general  feel* 
ing  on  the  subject,  are  offering  themselres  to  the  oommunity  where  they 
reside,  as  competent  obstetricians,  and  ready  to  act  on  all  occasions  when 
caMed  upon.  Now,  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  nine  tenths  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  prepared  for  the  "  experimentmm  crucis,*'  are  lamentably  igr 
nomnt  of  the  first  principles  of  obstetrics,  and  cannot  tell  the  ftindus  from 
the  08  uteri  or  the  os  pubis  from  the  ossa  innominata ;  and,  were  they  ask* 
ed  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  pelvis,  the  definition  of  the  term» 
or  any  thing  in  relation  to  its  anatomical  structure,  we  should  find  them 
IS  ignorant  of  the  matter  as  the  most  degraded  Hottentot. 

^d  as  to  the  more  intricate  part  of  the  science,  should  we  ask  infer* 
raalion,  we  should  gmt  but  little  from  their  teachings* 

Technicalities  they  would  know  nothing  of.    The  anterior  or  supe- 
rior fontanelles,  the  diflerent  sutures,  the  right  or  left  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis, the  right  or  lefl  foramen  ovale,  the  ischium,  the  sacrum,  the!acei- 
abolum,  wooM  be  like  greek  to  them,  and  they  would  imderStand  the  • 
terms  jnal  about  as  weU^ 
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In  the  parturient  chamber,  where  every  thing  goes  on  harmonioualy, 
and  nature  uninterrupted  per  for  ma  her  work,  and  the  midwife  does  com* 
parativelj  nothing  but  look  on  as  an  idle  spectator,  what  simpleton  who 
can  handle  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  tie  a  sailor's  knot,  can  not  officiate  with 
equal  dexterity  and  skill. 

Dame  nature  well  her  part  display}!, 
And  Billy  midwives  get  the  praise. 

BiH  not  every  labor  is  a  natural  one ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  having- 
midwives  competently  educated  and  scientifically  prepared  to  manage 
every  class  of  labor,  and  to  know  how  to  do,  and  what  to  do  in  every 
case  of  emergency.  A  timid  midwife  or  one  who  is  liable  |o  faint  on  un- 
common occasions,  as  is  the  case  with  some,  is  a  very  unsafe  person,  and 
totally  unfit  for  the  profession.  In  labors  requiring  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, there  is  not  one  female  in  a  hundred  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of 
an  obstetrician  who  would  know  when  and  how  to  use  th^m.  Indeed^ 
few  ever  saw  the  forceps,  or  the  perforator,  or  the  vectis,  or  the  crotchet, 
and  probably  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  them,  were  they  sub- 
mitted to  their  examination. 

Well  now,  in  a  case  of  instrumental  labor,  how  would  one  of  these  un-. 
fiedged  midwives  get  along.  The  difficulty  of  the  case  would  cause  them 
to  vanish  at  once,  and  the  scientific  physician  would  be  called  to  dis- 
charge the  arduous  responsibilities  of  his  station,  in  relieving  the  patient 
from  her  critical  situation.  Such  instances  have  happened,  and  where, 
too,  valuable  human  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  inexcusable  igno- 
rance of  some  tom-fool  of  a  midwife,  who  not  knowing  enough  to  stop 
convulsions  by  the  removal  of  the  Cause,  has  been  obliged  to  be  supersed- 
ed by  the  hand  of  science,  though  too  late  to  save  life. 

It  is  certainly  sickening  to  see  these  counterfeit  pimps  of  the  obstetric 
art,  vaunting  themselves  on  their  superior  knowledge,  as  though  no  one 
knew  any  thing  but  themselves.  At  every  professional  call,  they  swell  up 
like  a  toad  bitten  by  a  venomous  serpent,  and  strut  off  with  all  the  pom- 
posity of  a  Turkish  Bashaw.  One  would  think,  to  hear  them  discourse 
on  their  favorite  topic,  that  they  had  consulted  every  volume  on  obstet- 
rics from  the  elder  Ramsbotham  down  to  Dr.  Maygrier ;  whereas,  ir 
the  truth  was  known,  very  few  ever  even  saw  a  treatise  on  midwifery ; 
and^  if  any  are  in  possession  of  a  library,  it  is  not  of  so  vast  a  maguitude 
hot  a  common  sized  pill  box  might  contain  every  volume.  Really,  I  do 
not  wish  to  bring  reproach  upon  our  cause  by  enumerating  among  the 
ignorant  those  who  hold  themselves  up  as  obstetric  practitioners.  I 
should,  indeed,  feel  rejoiced  to  have  this  department  of  medical  science 
in  the  hand  of  females ; — this  I  have  always  contended  for.  But  let  them 
be  educated  for  the  practice; — let  them  go  through  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  at  some  medical  Institution,  and  become  an  honor  to  the  pro- 
fession by  their  scientific  medical  attainments.  To  have  every  stu- 
phi  non-compos-mcntis  engaging,  **per  mUum**  in  the  important  office  of 
amidwife,  is  dishonorable  to  the  profession,  injurious  to  our  cause,  and 
hazardous  to  the  individual  who  entrusts  iierself  in  such  nnsafb  hands. 
In  the  dark  ages  of  monkish  superstition,  when  the  most  intetltgent  coold 
not  read  the  iJphabet,  it  would  have  accorded  with  the  ignorance  qf  the 
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tines  to  have  employed  soch  loggerheads  to  assist  in  bringing  our  oE^ 
spring  into  this  **  breathing  world."  But  times  have  materially  improv*" 
ed.  Ignorance  is  evaporating  before  the  light  of  science ;  people  are  in* 
forming  themselves  on  the  great  matter  of  medicine,  as  well  as  on  other 
matters ;  and,  while  the  means  for  obtaining ,  knowledge  are  abundantly 
scattered  around  us ;  while  Institutions  of  our  own  order  exist  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration ;  and  while  competent  in* 
structors  are  employed  to  teach  and  communicate  the  "  utile  duict"  there 
is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  those  who  remain  in  ignorance.  If  they 
have  reasons  for  not  embracing  these  privileges,  then  let  them  step  aside, 
and  others  more  capable  fill  their  places.  I  know  some  female  obstetri* 
cians  whose  entire  library  consists  of  one  single  duodecimo  volume,  a 
work  of  such  ordinary  merit,  that  no  medical  man  even  thinks  of  recom- 
mending it  to  his  student,  a  mere  obsolete  paraphrase  of  operative  midwi- 
fery, which  they  have  occasionally  glanced  at,  and,  profiting  by  a  few  ideas 
contained  therein,  have  sallied  forth  with  a  "  little  brief  authority,"  be- 
lieving themselves  amply  prepared  for  the  practice.  Now  it  would  not 
be  at  all  marvellous,  if  in  the  few  cases  they  attend  they  should  be  signal- 
ly successful,  and  be  looked  upon  as  wonderful  creatures;  because, 
while  every  thing  in  the  lying-in  chamber  goes  on  well,  so  go  they. 

I  have  known  them  to  be  sent  for  far  and  near,  to  which  call  they  are 
always  ready  to  respond.  Their  vanity  is  easily  inflated ;  a  slight  puffing 
almost  throws  them  into  convulsions.  But,  notwithstanding  their  seeming 
success,  what  are  they  afler  all  ?  If  you  mentally  percuss  them,  they  are 
as  resonant  as  an  empty  water  cask,  and  so  shallow,  that  it  would  not  oc- 
cupy more  than  one  minute's  4ime  to  tell  all  they  know. 

Surely,  this  is  a  great  country,  and  great  are  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
I  may  have  written  rather  earnestly  on  this  subject,  but  I  trust  I  have 
said  nothing  more  than  what  is  called  for,  under  existing  circumstances. 
I  believe  that  the  public  welfare  demands  something  more  than  a  mere 
superficial  education  as  a  preparatory  measure  for  the  practice  of  midwi-. 
fery.  More  knowledge  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  reading  of  a  flim-t 
ary  treatise  of  some  half  dozen  pages. 

Waltham,  Feb.  lOM,  1849.  A.  R.  PoRTER^ 


A  REPTILE  CAN  LIVE  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

DR.,NewTON  : — In  Vol.  II,  No  23^  of  your  valuable  Journal,  there  is 
an  extract  from  the  Boston  JVfedical  and  Surgical  Journal  under  the  fol- 
lowing caption,  '*  Can  a  reptile  live  in  the  stomach?*'  The  writer  asks, 
whether  '*  it  is  possible  for  a  reptile  to  live  in  the  human  stomach?  and, 
if  so,  how  long?  Could  it  not  only  Kve^  but  grow?**  He  then  states 
the  case  of  a  Mrs.  W.  who  ejected  a  live  snake,  seven  inches  long,  of  the 
green  species,  and  says,  that,  on  being  put  in  water,  it  lived  twq  days  an^ 
died. 

It  is  an  arrest  of  the  law  of  development ;  and  the  individual,  belong-i 
ing  to  the  genus  rtptilia  and  the  species  serpentaria,  on  being  taken  Into 
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the  stomachy  expericDoed  this  arrest,  and  became  accommodated  to  the 
new  element  io  which  it  was  placed.  There  is  nothing,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  human  science,  more  fully  confirmed,  than  the  law  of  devel- 
opment under  electric  action.  If  the  tadpole  is  kept  submerged  a  few 
feet  in  water,  instead  of  having  its  gills  changed  to  lungs  and  its  tail  to 
legs,  it  remains  almost  in  statu  quo ;  and,  in  the  room  of  becoming  the 
frog,  which,  in  form,  activity,  and  life,  is  a  splendid  link  in  the  chain  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  progressive  existence,  it  is  a  homely,  misshape 
en  creature,  though  it  grows  and  is  exactly  adapted,  in  all  its  parts,  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  lives.  It  is  an  instance  of  arrest,  un- 
der  forced  circumstances,  of  the  laws  of  progressive,  organic,  animal  ex* 
istence.  In  the  larva  of  the  bee,  a  change  of  conditions,  arresting  or  ac- 
celerating development,  changes  the  time,  sex,  and  form,  togetbsr  with 
the  nature,  habits,  and  disposition.  By  placing  the  cell  in  a  vertical 
position,  instead  of  horizontal,  the  female  bee,  the  queen,  is  produced  in 
sixteen  days.  Materia  is  piled  around  the  larva,  a  non-conductor  of 
electric  action,  the  cell  is  proportionably  lengthened,  and  the  larva  nour* 
ished;  and,  we  have  the  queen, — ^larger,  and  more  intelligent,  amative, 
Tindictive,  and  politic.  By  placing  the  larva  in  a  horizcmt^  position  and 
adjusting  circumstances,  the  venters  are  matured  in  twenty  days ;  while, 
by  a  fm'ther  adjustment,  the  male  bees  are  retarded  to  twenty-four 
*  days.  Here  sex  and  the  whole  formation  of  each  individual  bee  are 
changed,  by  circumstances  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  formation  of  an- 
imalized  matter,  into  independent  individual  existence.  It  is  the  same 
in  vegetables.  If  a  crop  of  oats  is  regularly  mowed  off,  sufficiently  high 
not  to  destroy  vegetable  life,  and  yet^o  low  as  to  prevent  its  going  to  seed, 
there  will,  the  next  year,  come  up  from  the  roots  a  crop  of  rye.  Now, 
by  an  arrest  of  the  law  of  development,  there  is  an  entire  change  in  spe> 
cies.  The  great  principle  sustained  by  geology  and  electro-chemistry 
is, — that  indtpmdent  existence  is  the  result  of  organic  laws,  and  that,  as 
it  regards  any  kind  of  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  it  will  be,  as  to  its 
perfection  or  imperfection,  according  to  its  position  in  the  sccde  of  pro^ 
gressive  existence,  and  as  are  the  circumstances  faoorabh  or  unfavorable 
to  any  special  individual  development.  In  the  instance  before  us,  in  the 
exclusion  of  light  and  air,  together  with  a  higher  temperature,  we  have 
the  arrest,  the  idiaturbing  and  retarding  circumstances ;  and  the  question 
is,  at  once,  scientifically  and  truly  answered.  A  reptile  can  Uve  and 
grow  in  the  human  stomach,  but  in  an  imperfect  state  of  development. 
It  is  changM  in  its  form,  and  viscera, — its  nature  and  disposition,  as  are 
the  circumstances.  To  the  question,  How  long  could  it  live  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  T  we  answer.  As  long  as  its  nature  and  the  circumstances 
admiL 

But,  a  reptile  can  live  elsewhere  in  the  human  body.  In  the  "  Ladies' 
and  Gentlemens'  Magazine,  Lon.  1798,"  we  have  a  well  authenticated 
fact,  that  one  was  taken  out  of  the  heart  of  a  middle  aged  man.  He  had 
suffbred  during  two  years  a  dreadful  pain  in  the  heart ;  and  so  sure  was 
he  that  there  was  an  animal  living  in  his  heart,  that  he  earnestly  request- 
ed, that,  after  he  was  dead,  his  heart  should  be  taken  out  and  examined. 
A  post  mortem  examination  was  held,  by  five  physicians,  in  the  presence 
♦  of  bis  friends.    The  heart  was  taken  out  and  laid  on  a  plate,  and  a  smalt 
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porciaii  cat  flroo  Uw  sid^  of  the  right  reiHriele.  The  teotion  ffiaoovered 
H  snaN  hole  as  large  as  a  gooae  quiH  of  the  largeai  iise.  A  aiinilir  ae^ 
tioD  was  taken  from  the  left  yentrtcle  directly  opposite  the  former ;  and, 
two  small  holes  were  discovered.  The  operating  physician  inserted  % 
«naU  probe,  and  a  live  snake  protrnded  its  head  1  When  extracted,  if 
was  foond  to  be  nearly  six  inches  long  and  to  have  two  tails,— -the  bicaa> 
dalion  being  perfect  and  commencing  rather  below  the  middle  of  the 
animal.  It  was  so  perfectly  serpentine  in  its  form  and  aq>ect,  that  indn 
vidnals  shoddered  on  beholding  it.  Six  or  seven,  who  witnessed  this  fe^t, 
made  oath  of  its  verity,  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Its  doable  tail 
was,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  double  action  of  the  heart,  as  the  blood,  in 
electric  appulsion,  circnlates  through  its  auricles  and  ventricles;  ckusnig 
its  form  to  assume,  as  a  copy,  something  of  its  creating  and  sustaining 
envelope  and  causidity.  We  need  not  inquire  how  it  got  there,  becattse, 
in  this  instance,  its  very  form  indicates,  that  it  was  there  formed-^reated. 
.  If  new  bone  can  become  formed  around  an  old  earions  or  rotten  bone, 
and  a  small  cylindrical  hole  r^piain,  till  the  last  particle  is  removed,  it  is 
well  for  men  of  the  medical  profession,  not  only  to  observe  and  make 
known  the  feet,  but  to  demonstrate  plainly  and  conclusively  the  laws  of 
electric  action  by  which  it  is  effected  ;  and,  if  an  animal,  of  any  kind  of 
the  entozoa,  or  even  the  reptilia,  is  discovered,  it  is  equally  their  dofy. 
Ignorance  prepares  us  to  marvel,  science  to  adtnire.  The  former  leads 
to  apathy,  inddence,  and  error ;  the  latter,  to  activity,  inteNigence,  and 
troth. 
Lowell,  Jan.,  1849.  James  S.  Ofeootr. 


HEPATIZATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. . 

Dk.  NewTON  ; — About  two  years  since,  I  wan  requested  to  be  present 
at  a  post  mortem  examination  of  a  middle  aged  female,  in  order  to  test 
the  truth  of  mesmerism,  or,  rather,  the  truthfulness  of  a  clairvoyant 
Although  it  was  an  entire  failure  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  yet,  there 
was  one  circumstance  among  others,  which  directed  my  attention  to  th^ 
laws  of  electric  action  in  connection  with  vitality,  disease,  andi^death. 
This  circumstance  was,  the  hepatization  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lungs.  The  question  with  roe  was,  why  and  how  did  they  turn  to  that 
consistency  which  gave  them  the  semi-appearance  of  liver  t  Or,  in  4ther 
words,  what  is  the  philoeophy  of  the  fact?  This  I  shall  brieBy  expfaio, 
and  present  the  result  of  my  inquiries  then  made.  The  individual  i0^ 
with  all  his  organization,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  a  perfect 
whole.  Each  part  is  absdntely  and  relatively  dependent  In  embryonic 
existence,  the  central  organ  is  the  heart ;  and,  after  the  viviparous  animal 
has  breathed,  the  primary  centre  of  electric  action  Is  the  htngs,  Unlesa 
they  play,  there  is  not  a  coqtinuation  of  life  in  independent  existence ; 
and,  when  they  cease,  there  is  an  end  of  life  in  this  line  of  electric  action 
and  formation.  The  not  knowing  and  regarding.of  this  fact  has  resulted  in 
ten  thousand  errors,  through  the  whole  cirdeofvivific  phenomena,  in  this 
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Hne  of  deetrie  «akm  and  fonnatioa  ;  becaiwei  hatii^  fUeei  the  ooolre 
loo  Iqw  io  that  part,  which  is  evideoUy  ao  as  presented  to  the  eye»  the 
'Whole  equipoise  has  been  a  misnomer  and  miscalculation.    Try  tbe^case. 

^The  heart  beats  in  all  the  vcrtebrata,  whether  for  a  longer  or  shorter 

^  time  the  atmospheric  air  be  excluded  in  the  lower  series ;  as,  in  the  am- 
phibea,  from  the  lowest  term,  which  will  give  the  animal  a  cordacting 
ritalitj  eight  months  in  twelve,  to  the  highest,  which  admits  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  exclusion  from  freely  circdiating  and  respired  atmos- 
pheric air.    Now,  in  the  homo  race,  the  exclunion  in  two  minutes  brings 

,  on  asphyxia,  a  comotose  state,  and  death.  What  was  the  centre?  The 
Jungs.  In  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  on  post  mortem  examination,  what  is  the 
point  affected?  Not  the  brain  but  the  lungs.  In  medical  jurisprudence, 
as  it  regards  infanticide,  what  is  the  first  organ  examined  ?  Is  it  the 
heart  T  No;  but  the  lungs !  What  is  the  direct  inference  1  Why,  that, 
with  man,  the  lungs  are  the  centre  of  life.  Here  it  is  that  the  blood  is 
electrified,  and  prepared  in  energetic  materia  to  cause  the  heart  to  pul- 
sate ;  and  here  it  is,  that  the  extra  incorporated  animalized  matter,  which 

.  determines  above  the  cardiac  region,  must  be  thrown  off  from  the  system. 

I  The  lungs  take  in  the  freely  circulating  electric  fluid  in  the  air,  uecessa- 

,  rj  to  carry  on  life,  and  throw  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  or,  in  other 
words,  every  thing  noi  necessary  to  lite,  which  determines  on  this  centre 
of  animal  independent  existence.     In  the  subject  of  post  mortem  exami- 

.  nation,  the  left  ventricle  of  ibe  heart  was  firmly  attached  to  the  pericar- 
dium, and  the  pericardium,  to  the  left  hypochoudrium  ;  and  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver  to  the  left.  The  chest  was  filled  with  a  yellowish  water.  In 
this  fluid,  the  lunj^s  had  to  play  and  perform  their  functions ;  But  this 
fluid  was  that  animalized  materia  which,  in  a  healthy  condition,  would 
have  been  thrown  off  from  the  system ;  and  a  relatively  large  proportion 
has  escaped  from  the  liver,  retaining,  though  in  a  fluid  state,  its  nature. 
Now  there  is  a  point  of  self  protection,  self  preservation,  and  resistanc^, 
beyond  which  no  organ  in  the  body  can  act :  and  the  lungs,  through 
their  absorbents,  are  necessarily  compelled  to  receive  this  hepatic  mate- 
ria, and  the  self-formative  action  of  the  lungs  necessarily  changes  the 
lungs  themselves  to  liver^  The  formation  is  more  or  less  perfect,  accord- 
ing to  the  time,  the  extent  of  disease,  and  the  natural  vigor  or  debility  of 
the  individual  constitution.  The  lower  portion  of  the  lungs  is  hepatized, 
becaji^e  this  was  first  submerged  in  the  water,  causing  the  hydro-thorax. 
In  the  hepatization  of  the  lungs,  we  have  an  instance  of  animalizatiou, 
under  the  laws  of  electric  action,  of  a  marked  and  distinct  character. 

Perhaps  the  inquiry  may  arise,  How  came  the  heart  to  be  fastened  to  the 
.pericardium  ?  There  were  five  conical  ligaments  extremely  tough,  hav- 
ing the  base  resting  on  the  heart,  and  tne  apex  on  the  pericardium. 
These  were  an  inch  long.  These  conical  ligatures  were  composed  of 
the  materia  thrown  in  electric  action  from  the  heart,  which  could  not  be 
taken  up  by  the  pericardium,  and,  at  that  point,  because,  it  was  at  thai 
point,  that  the  pericardium  was  fastened  to  the  chest.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances of  disease,  or,  in  health,  of  strong  passion,  the  electric  fluid, 
not  being  passed  freely  through  the  blood  and  whole  system,  frequently 
softens  the  muscle  and  nerves  of  the  heart  itself;  and  we  have,  in  disease, 
the  ruptured,  and,  in  sorrow^  the  broken  heart    Would  it  not  be  well^ 
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thai  flMTft  ftt—lion  b»  paid  ta tha  laws  tllelealrift •«ctkHi|  i^htii  fiict 
coDsUtate  \he  laws  of  life  ?  It  is  surely  time  for  us  to  spaak  of  the  tkc' 
irU  ctraatolHMi  of  tlie  blood  aa4  of  the  eluirk  dirmgtmaU  of  tk6  sys- 
laaBy  beoeuae  we  thus  eoaoe  at  onee  to  the  tme  material  cauaalky  m  a 
wholes  To  speak  of  a  Aerveus  deraogeneat  takea  oaly  a  pari  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  leeves  the  caosaiity  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  high. law 
of  eleelrie  acaoo  aad  fovmatioa  shook!  be-  spoken  of  with  ooM&dence.  It 
is  no  kMwer  natter  of  doubt  but  certainty,  in  ehemiBtry,  mineralogy,  and 
natiual  philosophy ;  nor  is  it,- as  it  regards  the  fonnation  and  sustentation 
of  indif idual,  independent,  animal  ezistenee. 

Lowell,  Jan.,  1849.  Jammb  S.  Olcott. 


From  Shew  on  Oholenu 

LIVING  ON  WATER. 

The  living  body  may  be  compared  to  a  perpetual  furnace,  which  has  a 
tendency  constantly,  by  evaporation,  to  become  dry.  Its  natural  temper- 
ature internally,  98**  Fahrenheit,  is  much  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
objects  of  nature,  and  hence  th  13  result  If  all  food  and  water  are  for  a 
length  of  time  withheld  from  the  animal,  he  becomes  parched  and  fever- 
ish; in  a  few  days,  at  most,  delirium  supervenes,  and,  if  the  experiment 
be  continued  any  considerable  tine,  death  is  the  inevitable  result.  A 
human  being  dies  in  about  three  weeks  without  food  or  water  ;  but,  if  the 
indication  of  thirst  is  answered  by  a  free  supply  of  pure  soft  water,  the 
individual  lives  more  than  twice  that  length  of  time. 

In  the  •*  Transactions  of  Hhe  Albany  Institute,"  for  188d,  Dr.  Mc- 
Naughton  relates  the  case  of  one  Reuben  Kelsey,  a  religious  maniac, 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  lived  on  water  alone  for  fifty  three  days. 
The  first  six  weeks  he  was  able  to  walk  out  every  day,  and  sometimes 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  the  woods.  His  walk  was  said  to  be 
steady  and  firm,  and  his  friends  etren  remarked  that  his  step  had  an  unu- 
sual elasticity.  He  shaved  himself  until  about  a  week  before  his  death, 
and  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  to  the  last  day.  There  is  also  a  well-au- 
thenticated case  of  a  ^*  erack'hrnxntd  "  man  at  Leyden,  who  pretended 
that  he  could  fast  as  long  as  Christ  did  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  he  held 
out  the  time  of  forty  days  without  eating  any  food,  only  he  drank  water 
and  smoked  tobaoco,-whieh  last  practice,  of  course,  only  injured  him,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  amusing  the  mind.*  And,  in  the  Boslon  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Dec.  13,  1848,  Dr.  W.  V.  If.  Edmonson,  of  East  New 
Market,  Md.,  gWes  an  account  of  a  gentleman  of  that  vicinity,  aged 
eighty-five  years,  who  had  lived,  eschewing  all  nourishment  except  air 
and  water,  for  forty-three  days  and  five  hours.  His  bowels  were  moved 
the  first  twenty  days  once ;  the  next  fifteen  days,  twice  ;  the  remaining 
eight  daye,  three  times.     He  had  been  indispfleed  for  some  ten  days  prior 

*  See  Cor^pntiet  of  Common  WUer.    By  John  Smith,  C.  M.    London :  17^. 
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iothe.p^KHlor  iutnf.    Ht  wtt  a  ntti4>f  indttalMM  iMUti^fii^^ 

^lBtl»'dli«o«Bti7>whet6fiMMl  is  o(Vca  8<Mree  amoiig  the  poor,  pemoiM 
.  tiSHing  witk  ilMflraviiigi  cf  famgerhave  learoed  that  water  ki  aa  eietl- 
Jtol  iB#anB  mftk  ittlnch  to  «oaWt4he  hanrpora  of  feaiishiog.  Tbe  old  writer 
.  oil  jvaler/ John  South  of  E^^law),  tails  iia»  tliat  he  once  had  a  sad  com- 
plaint froaa  a)  poor  old  woman  of  tho  freatness  of  her  waol,  affiraMog  that 
oAenAimtt  she  bad  mak  eatao  any  food  for  two  or  <hfee  days;  upon  which 
ho  oakod  her  if  she  did  not  then  sufier  much  unoasioeas  in  her  stomach ; 
she  answered  she  had,  bat.  at  last  found  a  way  to  assuage  her  hunger  by 
drinking  water,  which  dM  satisfy  her  appetite. 

Cruel  and  unwarrantable  experiments  have  been  made  upon  animals, 
to  prove  what  was  already  sufficiently  apparent — ^the  great  influence  of 
water  in  sustaining  life.  Thus,  barn-yard  fowls  have  been  kept  without 
either  food  or  water,  and  are  found  never  to  pass  the  ninth  day ;  but,  if 
water  be  furnished  them  freely,  they  live  to  the  twentieth  day.  These 
are  interesting  experiments ;  but  none  except  worse  than  barbarians  can 
repeat  them.  These  ihcts  I  have  ^iven,  to  show  you  the  dependence  of 
lifo  upon  water.  Many  more  might  be  given  on  the  same  point,  but 
these  will  suffice. 


Worn  Shew  •n  Obol«nu 

REMEDIAL  USES  OF  WATER.     . 

Let  us  look,  secondly,  at  some  of  the  remedial  uses  of  water. 
Whonever  a  general  feverishness,  from  whatever  cause,  is  brought  on 

,  in  animals,  they  not  only  instinctively  drink  water,  but  immerse  them- 
oehres  in  it,  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  It  is  said,  that,  in  some 
countries,  wild  pigs  become  violently  convulsed  by  eating  henbane,  aod 
that,  by  going  into  water,  and  by  drinking  it  they  recover.  And,  when 
animals  become  feiverish  from  mutilations  or  mechanical  injury,  they  seek 
lyittf  upon  the  damp  ground  in  tbe  cool  air,  and  even  in  mud  and  wet, 
and  go  not  unftequently  into  the  water.    Long  ago  it  was  ascertained 

.  in  England,  that,  when  Canary  birds  had  convulsions,  to  which  they  were 

.  subject,  immersion  in  cold  water  generally  effected  a  cure.     And  a  lady 
informed  Sir  John  Floyer,  that,  when   her  lap-dog  had  convMleioi^* 
**  'twas  cured  of  them  by  being  thrown  into  a  tnb  of  water." 
Rats,  all  housekeepers  know,  go  at  once  to  water,  when  they  have 

/SWaUov^  arsenic  that  hiKl  been  set  for  them ;  aod  hence,  too,  it  is  well 
known,  ^t  water  tnust^  be  kept  out  of  their  reach ;  otherwise,  they  are 
very  apt  to  recover  from  tbe  acute  gastritis  caused  by  the  poison.  Do- 
nestic  animals,  as  oma  and  dogs,  when  poisoned  by  arsenic  that  bad 
been  set  for  rata,  take  at  onoe  to  lapping  down  great  quantities  oi  water, 

.  aad  are  thus  aoBaetiaaes  apparently  saved.  I  knew  a  fine  old  pointer-dog 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  that,  after  he  had  been  nearly  beaten  to  death 
by  the  barbarian  dog-killers,  went  for  days  without  food,  but  lapped  often 
hirge  quantities  of  water,  and  was  thus  saved. 
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OUR  C«tLI6E  PROSPECTS. 

Our  MKt.  UMtwe  Ttm  will  fionMioee  qm  ThmndujyUmck  h^ 
We  afetUi  €iq>ec4alioii  of  » large  CUat,  and  we  are  mtkiDg  trringewf  !■ 
to  9flbr4  tkem  ibe  beiiof  ftcUkies.  Indeed,  we  tkmk  we  make  w^  vno 
bowty  in  flifuig  dHaft  we  now  hwre  «i  able  a  Facahy  and  aa  deaiMUe  a« 
wn^  of  loeaas  ibr  iUnatratiog  the  varioea  hcanchea  of  medical  aciaoee, 
as  eaa  be  found  connected  with  any  Botanic  Medical  CkiUege  in  liw 
ONnitry ;  and,  if  we  hk\  to  ceoununicate  a  knowledge  of  more  true  pro> 
femonal  saience  than  is  taught  at  any  Medical  kwtitiitioD,  JBotauc  or 
AJkpmikicy  it  will  reault  firomonr  lack  of  imellectoal  talent,  and  not  from 
any  want  of  anbttious  deaure  or  effort,  on  our  part. 

Tbs  amount  of  pledges  to  our  funds  is,  from  time  to  time,  increaaing, 
under  the  exertions  of  our  Agent,  and  already  fails  but  little  abort  of 
$7,000.  We  are  not,  in  this  matter,  numbered  with  those  who  "  put 
thttr  handa  to  the  pkMigh  and  look  back."  Our  aim,  we  are  free  to  ad- 
Mt,  will  not  be  xeaebed,  till  we  have  a  College,  afR>rding  advantages  su- 
perifv  to  those  of  aoj  Medical  Institution  at  present  eaiating  in  the  land. 

The  bill  granting  us  a  charter  has  already  passed  one  branch  of  our 
Legislature,  and  awaits  its  issue  with  the  other.     [Ed.  Jour.] 


THE  PHYSIOLOGICO-MEDICAL  RECORDER. 

The  Botanico-Medical  Recorder,  published  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  we 
observe,  has  lately  been  converted  into  the  Physiologico-Medical  Record- 
er and  Sargicai  Journal,  and  has  taken  the  form  of  a  monthly  periodical. 
With  the  change  of  ite  name  and  period  of  issue,  it  has,  also,  changed 
hands.  It  is  now  edited  and  published  by  Professors  Brown  and  Stock- 
well  of  the  Medical  College  over  which  Dr.  Curtis  has  long  presided,  and 
which,  too,  we  learn,  has  undergone  a  similar  kind  of  transmuution,— it 
bemff  no  longer  the  Botanico-Medical  College  of  Ohio,  but  modesify  the 
Ammcaa  Physiologico-Medical  College.  Well,  this  is  a  great  country, 
and  often  great  and  unexpected  changes  are  occurring  in  it. 

In  lookuig  hastily  over  the  first  number  of  the  Physiologico-Medical 
Recorder,  we  must  say  we  are  pleased  with  the  important  iroprovemenU 
which  the  paper  has  undergone.  It  is  far  more  professional  than  it  has 
been  ;  and,  if  it  Continues  as  it  has  now  begun,  we  think  it  will  do  a 
food  'deal  'towards  the  advancement  ef  medical  science.  The  artieies 
•re  senerally  well  written  and  instructive.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
dkffuae  the  truth,  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  Recorder,  in  times  paat, 
haZ  in  the  main,  been  filled  with  vain  puffs  of  an  individual  whom  some 
have  "  deligbted  to  honor,"  and  with  low  ranting  against  regularism,  ra- 
ider tiwi  with  valuable  information  suitably  expressed.  We  are  aware, 
tbare  an  those  who  are  pleased  wHh  this  sort  of  reading ;  but  it  never 
has  been,  »d;  we  ttust,  never  wiU  be  oura  to  pander  lo  such  vulgar 

We  are  rery  wUling  to  own,  that,  with  most  of  the  Botanic  periodicals* 
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of  the  day,  we  h«ve  been  bBtrtUy  ashwp^.  Er^n  when  the  irtideB 
given  us  ha?e  contained  valuable  truths,  the  dress  has  been  so  imperfect, 
StaLt^  IB  quolHif  a  page,*  we  lM»e  had  to  oiake  a  doaen  br  twenty  ortho- 
fnq^kkal  afid  grammatical  eorreetions.  Nut  onlre<fieiitly  we  have  been 
obliged  to  omii  the  eopying  of  some  important  senfiments,  from  the  faet, 
thai  we  could  not,  without  rewriting  the  article,  get  those  sentiments  de- 
cently before  the  intelligent  reader.  In  this,  some,  we  know,  will  charge 
us  with  laying  undue  stress  on  matters  comparatively  unimportant  It 
may  be  sa  But  who  does  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  like  a  little  regard  to 
things  that  are  merely  external  and  ornamenul.  For  illustratisO)  it  is 
not  essential  in  what  garb,  a  person  listens  to  a  political  speech  or  reli- 
gious address,  in  the  public  assembly.  Still,  we  imagine,  it  would  not 
Ifeaerally  be  considered  as  in  very  good  taste  for  the  farmer  or  the  miller 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  congregation,  in  his  ordinary  secular  habiliments. 
And  so,  it  seems  to  us,  that  none  but  a  grovelling  taste  can  be  satisfied, 
when  professional  troth  is  communicated  in  lanffuage  ungrammatical  and 
undignified.  It  looks  a  little  too  much  like  "  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's 
snout."  The  new  editors  of  the  Recorder  have  cur  beet  wishes  for  their 
success.     [Ed.  Jour.] 


CHARACTER  OF  OBSTETRICIANS. 

Our  readers,  we  suppose,  understand,  that  our  publishing  an  article 
fVom  a  correspondent  is  never  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  that  we,  in  full, 
endorse  its  sentiments.  We  open  our  columns  to  the  suitable  disotission 
of  any  medical  subject,  and  are  willing  to  receive  the  arguments  of  the 
candid,  on  either  side  of  any  question. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Porter's  article,  in  the  present  number,  is  ooe 
which  hitherto  we  have  not  touched ;  nor  are  we  now  prepared  for  a  defi* 
nite  expression  of  opinion.  We  are,  however,  willing  to  hear  the  views 
of  others,  temperately  expressed,  though  conflicting. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  midwifery  and  others  cf  a  delicate  nature,  we 
have  thus  far  spoken  with  more  reserve  than  we  intend  hereafter  to  do. 
The  truth  is  obstetricians,  whether  male  or  female,  and  all  who  deal, 
to  any  important  extent,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  should  be  thoroughly 
tramed  for  their  work.  We  do  not  set  a  farmer,  however  experienced 
and  scientific,  to  make  our  watches  for  us,  nor  a  carpenter  lo  do  the  of- 
fice of  a  tailor.  Why,  then,  should  we,  without  specific  qualifications 
for  the  office,  employ  persons  to  repair  and  lo  protect  against  danger, 
that  most  delicate  and  important  piece  of  niechani8in,-*-the  human 
frame  ?  When  we  would  not,  about  even  the  most  unimportant  of  other 
matters,  employ  an  ignoramus,  nor  a  man,  however  intelligent  and  edti- 
cated  in  other  respects,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  specific  business  lo  be  en- 
gaged in,  why  should  we  entrust  our  very  lives,  at  the  most  critical  pesi- 
ods  of  our  earthly  existence,  in  the  most  unskilful  and  unsafe  bands. 

And  here  we  are  constrained  to  animadvert  on  one  practice  which  we 
have  found  somewhat  common  with  people  firom  whom  we  should  expect 
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the  exbibitioB  of  more  oonsisteDcy.  We  refer  U>  the  course  of  those 
who,  disgusted  with  the  old  depleting  and  poisoning  practice  of  medicine^ 
resolve  to  employ,  in  the  main,  such  practitioners  as  adopt  nature's  re- 
nedies  ooly  ;  but,  to  secure  this  object,  resort,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to 
some  vain  and  ignorant  boaster,  that  claims  to  be  a  genuine  Thoniso* 
aian.  Root,  or  Indian  doctor,  and  then,  in  the  hour  of  emergeacy^ 
when  they  know,  that  anatomical  knowledge  and  professional  skill  are 
required,  will  nm^  for  the  educated  physician  indeed,  but  for  one,  whose 
meidiciDal  agents  are  known  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 
Such  folly  certainly  demands  a  pointed  rebuke.  Laudable  ettorts  are 
BOW  being  made  to  give  all  our  practitioners  opportunity  for  a  thorough 
professional  education.  Botanic  physicians,  well  versed  in  every  branch 
of  the  profession,  are  already  scattered,  in  measurably  competent  num* 
bers,  throughout  the  community.  Why  is  there  not  a  more  marked  en* 
eooragemeDt  given  to  such  ?  Is  there  no  obligation,  in  this  matter,  rest- 
ing on  the  friends  of  a  common  cause, — the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  ? 
[fid.  Jour.] 


From  the  Water- Cnre  Jonrnal. 

BATHING  IN  CHILD-BIRTH  BY  THE  ANCIENTS. 

To  the  EdUer  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal 

An  account  given  me,  the  other  day,  of  the  Hydropathic  treatment  o^ 
lying-in  women,  recalled  to  my  mind  the  following  passage  from  one  of 
the  Latin  poets,  which  shows  that  the  use  of  the  hath  immediately  after 
ebild-birth,  however  startling,  is  no  new  thing.  The  extract  is  from  the 
Abdrian  of  Terence,  Act  III.,  Scene  II.  The  speaker  is  the  mid-wife, 
and  the  person  addressed,  the  maid-servant  of  the  woman  just  delivered. 
I  translate : 

"  hesbia.  Hitherto,  Archill  is,  all  the  usual  and  necessary  signs  of 
safety  appear  in  Glycery.  The  first  thing  you  are  now  to  do,  is  to  bathe 
her.  Then  let  her  drink  of  what  I  prescribed,  and  in  the  quantity  I  or- 
dered,    ril  return  again  in  a  minnte,"  d^c. 

This  passage,  though  taken*from  a  Latin  poet,  is  in  reality  evidence  of 
the  Greek  custom  in  such  cases,  since  it  is  a  translation  by  Terence  from 
the  Greek  of  Menander.  Dacier  remarks  upon  it:  "  Istaec  ut  lavet.  It 
was  the  custom  in  Greece  for  women,  aAer  they  were  brought  to  bed,  to 
be  put  into  the  bath.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  CalTinachus,  and 
another  in  Lucian  to  this  purpose.  Istaec  is  a  nominative  singular  fpr 
ista.    Commentators  have  been  strangely  mistaken  here." 

I  Bubjoin,  for  the  satisfliction  of  scholars  the  original  text : — 

'*  T^esbia.    AdhQO,  AnsbilliF,  qne  adsoJent^  qnnqae  opoitet 
Signa  08.^  ad  piiluteni,  omnia  huic  e^se  Tideo. 
Nunc  primnm  fao,  istasc  ut  lavet :  poet  delnde. 
Quod  jaeei  ei  dare  bibere,  et  quantum  imparevi. 
Date :  mox  ego  huo  revertar.^* 

A  Reader  of  the  W.  C.  Journal. 


Union  College,  November,  1848. 
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From  the  American  Phrenological  Jonmal. 

PATENT  RIGHT  FOR  EATING  SLOWLY. 

Of  the  importance  of  eating  slowly,  the  Journal  has  treated  in  (brmer 
▼oinmes.  Eating  slowly  will  nearly  or  quite  obriate  that  oTER-eating^ 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  sins  and  causes  of  sufferinff  of  the 
age,  and,  more  than  any  other  dietetic  rule,  promotes  health,  intdlectaal* 
ity,  and  morality.  How,  then,  can  slow  eating  be  secured  7  Ah,  that  is 
Che  Herculean  labor.  Probably  e?ery  reader  knows  that  he  eats  both  too 
fast  and  too  much,  and  is  intensely  desirous  of  knowing  how  to  obyiate  botb 
together — all  previous  effort  ha?iug  been  signally  abortire — that  thereby 
he  may  promote  health,  prolong  life,  and  redouble  all  his  mental  capabil* 
ities.  The  great  invention  for  enabling  possessors  of  rights  to  eat  slowly 
has  at  length  been  made.  Like  all  other  great  discoveries,  it  is  simple 
and  easily  applied,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  efficacious.  It 
b  this : 

Take  small  mouthfuls.  Cut  bread,  sauce,  pudding,  every  thing 
you  eat,  into  small  parcels,  and  eat  one  at  a  time  ;  and  eat  spoon 
victuals  with  a  small  spoon  ;  and  the  mastery  over  a  gormandizing  appe- 
tite is  complete,  and  bolting  your  food  in  hot  haste  is  effectually  predu- . 
ded.  Try  it,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  simplicity  and  potency  of 
its  operation; 


From  the  American  Phrenological  Journal. 

VALUE  OF  AIR. 

The  press  teems  with  the  value  of  iron,  coal,  lead,  gold,  and  other 
mines.  Encomiums  on  steamboats  and  railroads,  and  panegyrics  on  va- 
rious other  discoveries  and  improvements  are  issued  from  the  press,  and 
echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth  every  where.  Nor  is  their  absolute  utility 
probably  overrated.  Yet  our  greatest  blessings  we  too  often  prize  least. 
Think  of  the  value  of  that  well  by  your  door.  How  many  pailfuls  of 
good  water  do  you  draw  thence  daily  and  yearly  t  And  how  much  would 
you  be  willing  to  pay  per  week,  if  you  could  obtain  water  from  no  other 
source?  Money  is  utterly  inadequate  to  measure  its  worth.  Yet  hoir 
little  is  water  prized,  compared  with  its  utility,  both  in  masses  and  io 
smaller  parcels. 

Yet  air  is  still  more  imperiously  necessary.  «Who  can  live  five  min- 
utes without  it  ?  Every  breath  an  inspiration  of  life !  How  delicious,, 
too,  to  bask  in  the  gentle  breeze,  and  even  breast  its  more  violent  blasts ! 
How  bracing  to  those  in  hea:]th,  how  refreshing  and  strengthening  to  the 
invalid  !  Ob,  who  can  duly  estimate  the  value  of  air  !  Who  so  grate- 
ful, but  should  breathe  forth  eternal  thanks  to  that  bountiful  Supplier  of 
this  ocean  of  air !  ,  And  yetbow  many  stint  themselves  in  its  use,  and  on- 
ly half  live  in  consequence.  Let  us  all  practically  second  this  bounliAil 
provision,  by  even  a  prodigal  use  of  thisfirat  of  Heaven's  luxuries,  as  well 
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u  DecesBtties.  How  many  shut  it  oat,  at  far  at  possible,  from  their  par- 
Ion  and  chambers !  How  many  fear  it,  as  if  it  were  a  FeDomous  Tiper, 
lad  wickedly  accuse  it  of  gif  ing  theai  colds,  whereas  it  is  the  want  of 
it  that  harms  them  1  Living  on  the  shortest  possible  allowance  of  it,  for 
weeks,  and  months,  and  even  years,  and  heating  up  the  stinted  morsel  al- 
lowed, till  its  life  is  nearly  burnt  out  of  it,  and  then  going  carelessly  into 
its  free  breeze  for  a  few  minutes,  may  give  colds ;  yet  the  breeze  does 
lot  do  tbis  evil,  but  the  previous  severity.  Mothers,  too,  more  careful 
than  wise,  wrap  op  and  house  up  their  little  ones,  as  though  it  was  a 
nortal  poison  t  Away  such  folly.  Open  windows,  doors,  mouths,  and 
Dpstnls,  to  its  copious  ingress.  Use  every  means  to  invite,  instead  of  ex- 
pelling it.  And  let  our  use  of  it  be  as  boundless  as  its  supply  is  infinite ! 
These  reflections  were  suggested  by  the  following,  from  the  Quarter- 
ly Review : 

**  The  atmosphere  rises  above  us  with  its  cathedral  dome,  arching  to- 
ward  the  heavens,  of  which  it  is  the  most  familiar  synonym  and  symbol. 
It  floats  around  us,  like  that  grand  object  which  the  Apostle  John  saw  in 
bis  vision — *  A  sea  of  gfass  like  unto  crystal.'     So  massive  is  it  that,  when 
ii  stirs,  it  tosses  about  great  ships  like  playthings,  and  sweeps  cities  and 
mests,  like  snow  flakes,  to  destruction  before  it ;  and  yet  it  is  so  mobile  that 
we  have  lived  years  in  it  before  we  can  be  persuaded  that  it  existed  at  all, 
and  tbe  great  bulk  of  mankind  never  realize  the  truth  that  they  are  bathed 
in  an  ocean  of  air.     Its  weight  is  so  enormous  that  iron  shivers  before  it 
like  glass ;  yet  a  soap  ball  sails  through  it  with  impunity,  and  the  thinnest 
insect  waves  it  aside  with  its  wing.    It  ministers  lavishly  to  all  the  senses. 
We  toQch  it  not,  but  it  touches  us.    Its  warm  south  winds  htinst  back 
coior  to  the  face  of  the  invalid  ;  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the  fevered 
brow,  and  make  the  blood  mantii  our  cheek ;  even  its  north  blast  bra- 
ces into  new  vigor  the  hardened  children  of  our  rugged  climate.     The 
eye  is  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  magnificence  of  sunrise,  the  full  bright- 
ness of  mid-day,  the  chastened  radience  of  the  gloaming,  and  the  clouds 
that  cradle  near  ^he  sun.     But  for  it,  the  rainbow  would  want  its  '  tri- 
umphal arch,'  and  the  winds  would  not  send  their  fleecy  messengers  on 
errands  round  the  heavens.    The  cold  ether  would  not  shed  snow  feath- 
ers on  the  earth,  nor  would  drops  of  dew  gather  on  the  flowers.    The 
kindly  rain  would  never  fall,  nor  hail,  storm,  nor  fog,  diversify  the  face 
of  the  sky.     Our  naked  globe  would  heat,  dazzle,  and  burn  all  things. 
Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun  would  in  a  moment  set,  and, 
withoQt  warning,  plunge  the  earth  in  darkness.    But  the  air  keeps  in  her 
band  a  sheath  of  his  rays,  and  lets  them  slip  but  slowly  through  her  fin- 
gers ;  to  that  the  shadows  of  evenbg  are  gathered  by  degrees,  and  the 
lowers  have  time  to  bow  their  heads,  and  every  creature  space  to  find 
i  place  of  rest,  and  to  nestle  to  repose.    In  the  morning  the  gairish  sun 
would,  at  one  bound,  burst  from  the  bosom  of  night,  and  blaze  above  the 
WizoB ;  bat  the  air  watches  for  his  coming,  and  sends  first  one  little 
nj  to  announce  his  approach,  and  then  another,  and  by  and  by  a  haod- 
(d,  and  to  gently  draws  aside  the  curtain  of  night,  and  slowly  lets  the 
Hfbt  All  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  till  her  eyelids  open,  and  like  a  man 
ikegoeth  forth  again  to  her  labors  till  the  evening." 
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79  •  BENEFITS  OF  WALKINH.-— HFTTUl  OF   ELECTRIC   LIGHT. 

From  the  Journal  of  Health. 

BFNEFITS  OF  WALKING. 

Dr.  Ucwin,  in  his  book  on  Mental  Diseases,  says :  **  Last  week  I  con- 
versed with  a  veteran  in  literature  and  years,  whose  powers  of  wind  no 
one  can  question,  however  they  may  differ  from  him  in  speculative 
points.  This  gentleman  has  preserved  the  health  of  his  body  and  the 
soundness  of  his  mind  through  a  long  course  of  multifarious  and  oilen 
depressing  circumstances,  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing every  day.  He  has  survived  for  a  long  period,  almost  all  the  literary 
characters  who  were  his  cotemporaries,  at  which  his  own  writings  exci- 
ted much  public  attention.  Almost  all  of  them  have  dropped  into  the  grave 
one  after  another,  while  he  has  continued  on  in  an  uninterrupted  course. 
But  they  were  men  of  far  less  regular  habits,  and,  I  am  obliged  to  add, 
of  much  less  equanimity  of  mind.  Yet  the  preservation  of  his  equanim- 
ity has,  I  verily  believe,  been  ensured  by  the  unvaried  practice  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  which  in  others  would  prove  equally  availible,  if  stead- 
ily and  perseveringly  pursued." 

We  know  a  clergyman  who  was  feeble  in  his  youth,  but  who  is  now 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  who  has  preached  to  the  same  people  about 
fifty  years,  and  who  enjoys  better  health  now  than  when  he  was  young. 
He  has  been  a  great  walker ^  and  attributes  his  confirmed  and  prolonged 
health  to  this  simple  exercise.  The  late  John  Q.  Adams  was  one  of  the 
greatest  pedestrians  we  ever  knew.  We  believe  there  is  no  exercise 
more  congenial  to  health  and  longevity  than  walking. 


From  the  Water-Cure  Joamal. 

THE  POWER  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Staite,  inventor  of  a  patented  Electric  Light,  has  made 
some  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  experiments  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  London,  to  prove  the  power  and  efficacy  of  his  discovery. 
The  London  Post  gives  the  following  particulars  :  The  results  were  as 
favorable  as  could  be  wished,  and  certainly  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
most  of  those  assembled  to  witness  them.  The  light  resembled  a  spark  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  vivid  fire,  about  the  aize  or  rather  less  thaa  the 
burner  of  a  common  argand  lamp.  There  is  no  coAnbustion,  nor  will  it 
produce  combustion,  by  coming  in  contact  with  combusible  substances. 
The  power  b  immense,  resembling  day  or  sun  light,  and  obscuring  the 
light  of  candles  in  the  manner  that  rays  of  daylight  obscure  them.  The 
great  room  was  illuminated  by  the  operation.  The  light  is  generated  or 
produced  by  a  battery  of  44  plates,  of  the  dimension  of  1 .1*4  square 
yards.  It  is  understood  to  be  self  regulating,  and  to  be  so  cheap  that 
any  person  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  The  application  of  this  invention 
to  the  use  of  light-houses  was  partly  discussed,  and  iu  advantagea  set 
forth. 
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It  b  the  intention  of  the  inteator^to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  bis 
discoverj,  wherebj  the  scientific  public  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  a  fuller  and  more  complete  test  and  explanation,  and  can  form  tbeir 
own  opinions  aoeordltngly. 

Am  IkteresHng  8cieniijic  AcquintioH  has  just  been  made  in  Europe, 
sajs  "  Galignani,"  bj  M.  Andraud,  the  engineer  so  well  known  by  his 
works  and  experiments  on  compressed  air.  At  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in 
second-hand  articles,  he  discovered  and  purchased  the  electrifying  ma- 
chine, still,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  80  years,  in  an  excellent  state  of  pres- 
ervation, of  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
at  Philadelphia." 


From  Shew  on  Cliolera. 

BOERHAAVE^S  THEORY  OF  FEVER. 

Boerhaave,  the  most  learned  physician  of  his  time,  held  as  a  theory 
that  fever  was  caused  by  a  lentor  (something  cold)  in  the  blood.  This 
theory — for  it  was  only  a  theory — caused,  for  about  two  centuries,  one  of 
the  most  erroneous  modes  of  practice  that  ever  crept  among  the  already 
multiform  and  barbarous  jargons  of  the  medical  art.  Alas !  what  erro* 
neoos  theories  and  practices  which  the  human  mind  could  by  any  possi-- 
bility  invent,  have  not  been  put  forth  to  torture  human  nature  with? 
Every  one  of  you  that  has  arrived  at  adult  age,  can  well  remember  how,, 
a  few  years  since,  no  fever  patients — none  with  inflaoHnatory  disease  of 
whatever  kind^-could  touch  a  drop  of  cold  water,  at  the  peril  of  life. 
*'  It  will  be  the  very  death  of  you,"  exclaimed  the  practitioner.  The  an- 
athemas against  poison  could  be  no  more  imperative  than  this  against 
pore  cold  water  in  fever.  Now  and  then,  however,  there  were  those 
who,  spite  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants,  broke  over  all  bounds, 
in  their  fVenzy,  and  betook  themselves  to  this  best  of  all  remedies.  And 
what  waB  the  result  ?  Were  these  patients  killed  by  the  dreaded  ele- 
ment t  All  of  you  know  the  proper  answer  to  the  question.  And  now, 
thanks  to  Priessnitz,  the  teikiperance  reformation,  and  the  light  of  advan- 
cing science,  this  horrible  practice  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  con- 
signed forever,  I  trust,  to  be  remembered  only  among  the  things  that 
were. 


FOR  THE  HICCOUGH 


FOR  THE  HICCOUGH. 

Hold  up  high  above  your  head,  two  fingers  of  your  hand,  lean  back  in  your 
teat,  open  your  mouth  and  throat,  so  as  to  give  a  full  passage  to  your 
langs ;  breathe  very  long  and  sofily,  and  look  very  steadily  at  your  fin^ 
gers.    This  is  said  to  be  a  remedy.     [Ex.  Pu^er,] 
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Prooi  Ifae  WtteM)in  JounitL 

DYSENTERY. 

"  A  sea-captain  says,  that  West  India  molasses  is  a  cure  for  dyseqiery; 
he  having  oflen  seen  it  tried  at  sea,  and  never  having  known  it  to  faU. 
The  dose  is  a  teacupful  for  a  grovm  person,  rednciag  the  quantity  in 
proportion  to  age/' 

This  may  be  good,  but  water,  properly  applied,  is  better* 


From  the  Water-Care  JenmaL 

A  FACT. 

A  very  enterprising  and  successful  wholesale  dealer  in  Drugs  and 
Medicines,  whose  sales  amounted  to  upwards  of  990,000  a  year,  was  re* 
cently  taken  ill,  and  immediately  preceded  to  a  Water-Cure  Estab* 
LisHMENT  to  bc  treated  according  to  the  Htdropathic  System. 

Does  not  this  show  which  way  the  wind  blows  ? 


From  the  Boeton  Daify  Evoniag  Traveller. 

FEMALE  MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  advertisement,  that  arrangementa  have  been  inafc 
for  supplying  qualified  female  practitioners.  We  leant  from  Mr.  Gregw 
ory,  that  for  the  services  of  such  there  exists  an  extensive  demand ;  aB4» 
linless  persons  are  qualified,  harm  may  result  from  the  employment  of 
those  who  are  incompetent.  In  various  towns  and  cities  where  he  has 
presented  the  subject,  money  has  been  raised,  and  committees  appointed 
to  select  suitible  females  to  come  here  to  receive  instruction.  Anaong 
those  who  subscribed  for  this  object  in  Bangor,  were  Rev.  Drs.  Pomroj 
and  Shepard;  in  Belfast,  Judge  Crosby,  and  Wm.  6.  Crosby,  Esq*, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

For  further  particulars,  we  would  refer  to  Samuel  Gregory,  M,  IX> 
35  Cornhill  Boston. 


From  the  Water-Cnre  Journal. 

REPARTEE. 

Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  said,  dined  with  a  Scotch  lady  who  had  a  hotch 
potch  for  dinner.  ''Is  it  good,  Doctor?'' asked  the  hostess,  ''Yes,'* 
said  the  Doctor,  sharply,  "  it  is  good  for  hoffs,  madam  I"  "  Then  pray," 
said  the  old  lady,  "  let  me  help  you  to  a  little  more  of  it." 
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**  S§ix9  mpmm  trtUk  wfUrtver  founds 
On  €:kri$timm  or  #»  Hemikm  grommd" 


TOC  m.  WOS0B$T8B,  1CA8S.,  ICAAOB  1,  1849.  JTO.  ▼. 

•     THE  PHYSIOLOGY*  AND  PATHOLOGY  OP  DEATH, 

4  Gradmatimi  Thesis  at  the  Medical  Jkstituie  rf  Virginia,  JU.,  1849. 

Br   L.   EB0BBN. 
M  JTascimMT  uno  modo^  muUis  Mmimcr." 

SXRBCA. 

To  ifiprelitDd  eorreetly  the  principles  and  pbeQoniena  of  Detth^  we 
■Uflt  first  endearof  to  obtain  some  knowled|[e  of  a  stale  to  which  this 
stands  as  the  grand  opposite-— Life.  To  intelhgent  beings^  possessed  of 
all  the  deep,  foil,  and  ever-changing  reajhies  <^  the  one,  and  destined 
soon  to  behold  those  realities  (ading  irreoorerably  into  the  oblifton  of  the 
other,  no  sabj^t  should  possess  a  more  absorbing  interest,  or  famish  a 
theme  for  more  profound  investigation.  In  morals  and  philosophy,  alike, 
these  great  questions  stand  pre-eminbnt  and  alone.  It  is  only  with  the 
philosophy  of  such  questions,  howerer^  that  the  medical  student,  as  soeh, 


NoTB.    The  words  ^physiology  **  and  ^  fkyriologieol *'  ai«  lo  eonttaatly  iM»* 
ted,  in  medical  and  other  works,  with  the  ideas  of  keolth  and  Hfy^  that,  to  floSAe^ 
ihere  may  appear  to  be  aa  imptopriety  in  the  oae  of  the  word  ^^pk^foioiogy  '*  iH  this 

stion.    Aceordingly,  at  first  thought,  the  expression,  **  Physiology  if  DuUh^* 

to  inTolTO  an  absnrdity.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  word 


*^ physiology^**  in  its  enlarged  and  more  proper  sense,  signifies  the  Seienct  of  /fk" 
Swe ;  and  4Mth  constitiitee  a  part  of  Nature's  operations,  no  lets  than  I" 
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has  to  do.  Aod,  when  I  say  philosophy^  1  do  not  mean  the  stereotyped 
oxthodox  notions  of  any  school  or  sect ;  but  the  actual  how  and  wkere- 
fort,  (so  far  as  diligent  and  candid  research  will  enable  me  to  discern 
them,)  of  the  vital  processes  in  their  career  and  final  cessation. 

It  would  be  folly  to  claim  all  the  ideas  here  advanced  as  my  own ;  yet, 
should  the  novelty  of  some  of  them  appear  to  establish  a  claim  to  such 
origin,  I  hope  they  may  be  treated  with  the  leniency  which  the  views  of 
«  student  and  learner  must  demand  at  the  hands  of  his  preceptors.  Jn 
iaet,  new  ideas^-new  perceptions  would  seem  to  be,  in  this  age  of  the 
.world,  a  moral  impossibility ;  and  happy  is  he  who  fortunately  stumbles 
even  upon  a  new  combination  of  them.  With  these  preliminary  reflec- 
tions, I  proceed. 

Animal  life,-^ftore  especially  human  life  presents  to  us  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  mysterious  subjects  within  the  scope  of  human  com- 
prehension. Portions  of  this  great  subject  we  ipay,  and  therefore  should 
understand ;  while  the  complexity  of  the  whole  should  teach  us  to  begin 
our  researches  with  some  more  comprehensible  form  of  existence. 

The  objecu  presented  to  us  in  the  material  world  are  divided,  by 
strongly  distinguishing  characters,  into  two  great  classes — the  Inorganic 
and  the  Organic. 

To  the  latter  class,  we  assign  all  those  entities  which  are  possessed  of 
organs,  or  instruments  ofUfe;  and  which,  by  them,  modify  and  prolong 
their  own  existence ;  in  other  words,  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  king- 
doms. Organic  bodies,  when  normally  formed,  and  not  in  their  lowest 
type  or  earliest  stages  of  being,  are  found  to  consist  of  various  tissues  ; 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  found  to  be  aggregations  of  transformed  or  per- 
fect cells ;  the  latter  containing  nuclei  and  sometimes  nucleoli ;  the  whole 
having  more  or  less  diffused  through  it  a  plasma,  the  material  of  future 
cells.  The  nucleoli,  and  perhaps  certain  portions  of  the  plasma,  are  to 
be  developed  into  nuclei ;  the  nuclei  are  to  produce,  as  membranous  sacs 
investing  themselves,  the  cells ;  the  cells  are,  in  most  cases,  to  undergo 
a  farther  transformation,  by  union,  change  of  form,  deposition,  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  enter  into  the  various  tissues ;  and  from  these,  when  they 
have  become  so  far  modified  by  the  chemical  agencies  exerted  upon  them 
during  various  volitions  and  actions,  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  use  in  the 
economy,  they  are  removed  as  effete  matter,  and  their  place  filled  with 
cells  of  more  recent  formation.  Meanwhile,  provision  is  made  for  future 
cell-formation  by  the  unceasing  growth  of  fresh  nucleoli  within  the  cells, 
as  they  continue  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Indeed,  recent  physiological  in- 
vestigations have  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  sim- 
plest organic  structure  is  nothing  more  than  a  single  solitary  cell,  con- 
taining within  it  a  nucleus  and  nucleoli,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
Fungi ;  and  that  the  highest  form  of  organization  has  originated  from 
just  such  a  vesicle  or  cell,  and  afterward,  by  a  long  process  of  positive 
metamorphosis,  passed  upward  through  all  the  intervening  grades  of  or- 
ganic development 

Physiologists  have  so  frequently  described  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  cells,  that  a  description  here  would  be  unnecessary.  We  see,  then, 
that  the  stupendous  phenomena  of  vegetable,  and  even  of  animal  life,  are 
dependent,  for  their  continuation^  simply  upon  the  reproduction  and  mi- 
trition  of  eeUs. 
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It  may  be  asked.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  causes  and  phenom- 
ena of  Death!  I  answer:  withont  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a 
body,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  conceive  how  internal  or  External  forces 
act  upon  it  to  produce  known  effects ;  and,  without  a  knpwledge  of  nu- 
trition, especidf  J,  we  shall  be  at  a  K>ss  to  understand  in  what  manner 
various  influences  may  suspend,  or  to  such  a  degree  pervert  nutrition,  aa 
to  consign  the  body  it  once  supported,  to  decay.  To  prepare  ourselves, 
DOW,  for  the  more  complex  operations  which  eventuate  in  life  and  death 
to  the  animal,  let  us  first  endeavor  to  understand  the  economy  of  vege- 
table growth  and  decay. 

The  roots  of  a  plant,  by  their  ultimate  spongioles,  absorb  water,  which, 
in  its  passage  as  rain-water  through  the  air,  or  b^  contact  with  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  has  taken  up  and  holds  in  solution  minute  quantities  of 
cwbonie  acid,  nitrogen,  ammonia,  etc. ;  and  in  the  soil  has  also  dissolved 
and  faid  hold  on  like  minute  portions  of  mineral  and  saline  substances. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  pabulum  of  vegetables  ;  and  not  that  only  which 
is  essential  to  their  growth  and  well-being,  but,  as  I  shall  presently  at- 
tempt to  show,  many  substances  which  must  be  considered  accidental  to. 
vegetation,  and  some  of  them  actually  pernicious.  The  leaves  receive 
from  the  roots  this  absorbed  fluid  or  sap,  and  perform,  for  the  plant,  the 
fottctions  of  digestion  and  respiration.  The  principal  office  of  the  stem, 
in  the  vegetable  economy,  seems  to  be,  to  elevate  the  leaves,  or  vital  ap- 
paratofs,  from  the  earth,  and  thus  expose  their  surfaces  to  the  needed  in- 
fluences of  light  and  air ;  and  also  to  contain  and  protect  the  vessels,  by 
■leans  of  which  the  indispensable  and  almost  unceasing  commerce  of 
fluids,  to  aod  from  the  roots  and  leaves,  is  effected. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  process  of  vegetable  nutrition 
and  Its  results.  We  have  seen  that  the  crude  sap  contains  Carbon,  Hy- 
drogen, Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen.  Of  these  four  elements  all  the  tissues 
essential  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  are  exclusively  composed,  and  all  their 
peculiar  secretions,  as  starch,  gum,  oils,  etc. ;  except  that  sulphur  is 
found  in  a  limited  number  of  the  essential  oils,  and,  perhaps,  very  rarely 
Phosphorus.  Evaporation  of  the  more  fluid  portions  of  the  crude  sap,  al- 
ready in  the  leaves,  concentrates  there  the  proper  elements  of  nutrition  ; 
while,  under  the  influence  of  light,  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  added 
to  the  alimentary  compound.  This,  by  a  retrograde  movement,  now  de- 
scends along  the  vessels  of  the  branches  and  trunk ;  and  from  it,  each  of 
tike  several  tissues  and  secretions  abstracts  the  portion  bedt  fitted  for  its 
ovn  growth,  and  assimilates  it  Thus  a  tendency  to  vacuum  is  produ- 
ced in  the  leaves  and  upper  extremities  of  the  sap-vessels :  and  this  is 
prevented  by  a  fresh  influx  of  crude  sap  from  the  roots,  rising  to  AM  the 
vacuity. 

But  what  office  do  the  mineral  and  saline  ingredients  of  the  crude  sap 
perform  ?  A  portion  of  these  is  destined  to  give  stability  and  hardness 
to  the  stem,  and  is  therefore  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  its  fibrous  tis- 
tee.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  Silica,  or  common  flint-stone, 
wkidi,  deposited  when  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  gives  to  the 
itraw  of  wheat  its  peculiar  hardness,  and  which,  by  burning  %  single 
itraw,  may  be  made  to  combine  with  the  dkalt  also  contained  m  it,  so  it 
le  produce  a  globule  of  perfect  glass.    But  not  all  the  mineral  cottitilli* 
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enU  of  the  sap  are  ihiM  tteo^fioiallj  diapoaed  of.  Some  of  ihem  find  their 
wajr  into  the  cav iliea  of  the  celU,  and  there  ibrm  amorphous  or  crystal- 
line naasses  called  Kapbide&  These,  because  they  are  not  coostantJj 
presem,  even  in  the  same  species  of  [)laoty  and  because  they  usurp  the 
.^  place  of  the  fluids  ordinariljr  cootained  in  the  cells,  we  must  consider  as 
'abnormal,  and  there£>re  iiyurious  deposits.  Other  portions  proceed  to 
the  leaves,  where  they  remain  as  concretions  or  sediment|  choking  up 
'  the  vessels  and  breathing-pores,  and  thus  slowly  and  insidiously,  but  too 
surely  underminins  the  healthy  functions  of  the  leaf,  and  dooming  it  to 
an  early  decay,  ft  is  on  this  account  that  leaves  so  seldom  live  more 
than  a  sinde  summer.  * 

That  this  b  not  mere  theory  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  ashes  froma  leaf  taken  from  any  tree  in  the  early  part  of  Autumn,  are 
much  mo^e  abundant  than  those  of  a  leaf  of  the  san>e  sise,  and  taken 
from  the  saoie  tree,,  in  |he  early  part  of  Summer.  Ashes  a^e  the  earthy 
or  mineral  cooflUtuenU  of  the  leaf;  and  these  we  thus  prove  to  be  on  t|ie 
increase  during  its  existence.  Thus  the  circulation  in  the  leaf  becomes 
more  and  more  impeded,  until,  instead  of  rendering  back  to  the  stem,  as 
beibre,  a  rich  supply  of  elaborated  nutriment,  its  vessels  become  so  much 
.  obstri&oted  as  not  to  admit  fluid  enough  for  its  own  nutrition.  Hence  its 
yellow  sickly  hoe,  even  before  the  occurrence  of  frost ;  and  hence  its  in- 
'  eritable  death. 

The  same  princi^es  which  operate  thus  fatally  in  the  leaf,  ultimately 
produce,..though  necessarily  in  a  manner  alightly  difierent,  the  same  re- 
'  suits,  to  the  stem.  Earthy  deposits  form  and  accumulate  in  the  older  or 
inner  circles  of  woody  fibre,  perverting  the  healthy  tissues,  obliterating 
the- vesseb,' filling  the  interstices,  and  converting  what  once  was  a  porous 
layer  of  sap-wo€>d,  into  the  hard  compact  duramen.  The  quantity  of 
.  earthy. matter  which  has  thus  found  its  way  into  the  delicate  and  other- 
.  wise  purely  organic  vegetable  tissues,  either  as  a  normal  or  an  abnormal  de- 
posit, would  be  found,  on  burning  the  entire  trunk,  and  collecting  its  ash- 
es, to  be  very  great.  Its  presence  is  also  shown  in  the  harder  varieties 
of  wood,  as  mahogany,  by  the  havoc  made  on  the  workman's  tools ;  and, 
even  in  working  upon  the  common  oak  and  hickory,  the  axe  and  chisel 
are  seen  to  give  out  scintillations  from  collision.  Thus  we  have  ibund, 
that  the  tree  or  plant  grows  and  flourishes  as  a  niRBCT  cons£Qucncb  of 
•  the  absorption  of  certain  aliments  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil ;  and 
that  it  dies  at  on  indirbot  coNSEf^oENCB  of  the  same  absorption.  It 
grows,  because  much  the  larger  portion  of  its  aliment  is  assimilable  and 
and  wholesome  to  it.  It  dies,  because,  in  that  very  aliment,  and  from 
its  infancy,  there  has  lurked,  like  a  vastly  diluted  but  certain  poison,  a 
minute  portion  of  matters  non-assimilable  and  deleterious  to  it ;  eventu- 
.ally  ehokiiig,  the  avenues  and  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  life.  Physiolo- 
gists may  tell  us,  that  the  roots  have  a  power  of  selection,  and  that 
taey  refuse  to  take  up  substances  hurtful  to  the  plant.  This  sounds  very 
weu  as  a  theory,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  true  in  nature.  Yegetabk^ 
do  take  some  substances  by  preference  from  the  soil ;  but  they  do  also 
.take  up  substances  for  which  they  have  no  such  preference,  gad  in  spits 
of.  their  preference;  or,  if  tins  be  not  uue,  then  their  selecting  poweri 
[up,  ipvdfned  by  ciyric^  and  not  by  the  distinction  they  make  between 
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wbdesome  aad  hurtftil  «liiiient;  ibr  Gray,  in  Ins  BoUnicia  Teict-B<xik, 
[9d  EdHkxi,  page  146 J  tills  as,  that  it  is  a*'  wdt  known  fiiot,  tbat  plaoti 
may  be  made  to  absorb  various  substances  incapable  of  assimilation »  and ' 
in  no  way  contributing  to  their  growth,  w  even  pm$9ns  ¥^kk  destroy 
them.'*  In  either  case,  the  theory  of  a  selecting  power,  residing  in  the 
roots  of  plants,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  conclusion  towards  which  I  have  thus  long  and  fmithfiflly  labored, 
now  stands  forth,  clear  and  inconiroverlible.  It  is  this :  in  the  Vegeta^ 
hie  Kingthm  Death  is  consequent  ^  not  upom  the  Kfeofa  plenty  bui  upon 

TBB  MODS  OP  ITS  ALIMENTATION. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire,  whether  this  principle,  which  we  hare 
found  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  vegetable  economy,  does  not  ap- 
ply  with  equal  force  to  animal  life  and  death,  aa  exhibited  in  man.  Were 
1  to  ask.  How  shall  we  account  for  the  death  of  a  being  once  possessed 
of  life  ?  the  multitude  would  reply,  The  body  wevs  out.  The  philoso- 
pher woald  tell  me,  perhaps,  The  tissues  lose  their  vitality.  But  all  these 
are  but  so  many  changed  expressions  of  the  simple  fkct;  und  not  one  of 
them,  if  examined,  wilt  be  found  to  throw  an  additional  ray  of  light  on 
the  actual  mode  or  reason  of  death. 

In  attempting  to  elucidate  this  subject,  let  me  ask.  Do  we  discover  any 
analogy  between  the  plant  and  the  animal  7  and,  if  we  do,  is  that  analogy 
portiu  and  accidental ;  or  is  it  not  complete  and  sustained  througtiout  t 
I  answer :  The  simplest  plant  is  a  single  cell  \  so  we  hfve  efery  reason 
to  believe  is  the  simplest  animal — the  invisible  mote  that  peoples  the  sun- 
beam. The  most  complex  plant  originated  from  a  single  ceU ;  and  such 
Pfailorophy  proves  to  be  the  origin  of  the  most  complex  animal ;  e.^  ff., 
mmn  developed  from  the  germinal  vesicle.  The  plant  receives  its  food  in 
bulk  through  its  roots,  and,  in  minutis,  through  absorption  over  its  whole 
surface.  Man  receives  his  food  in  bulk  through  the  Ucteals,  wiiidi  are 
the  vita!  roots  striking  into  the  intestines,  or,  in  miQuti^e,  tfirougfa  ab- 
sorption over  his  wliwie  surface.  The  leaves  digest  in  the  plant ;  the 
stomach,  in  man.  In  the  ibrmer,  vessels  convey  the  daborated  sap,  and 
tissues  select  their  proper  sustenance  from  it ;  in  the  latter,  elaborated 
chyle  passes  through  the  same  processes.  In  the  former,  the  leaves  dso 
respire,  and  aerate  the  digested  products ;  in  the  latter,  the  lungs  per- 
form the  same  office.  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other, isaofa  .separate  tissue  ' 
grows  in  its  own  peculiar  substance  by  assimilation  fr^m  n  tioramon 
homogeneous  nutritive  fluid.  * 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  is  ainple, ' 
a»d  well-sustained.    In  fiict,  it  is  barely  not  tomplett ;  and  that  fV^m  the 
fiict,  that  the  animal,  as  a  higher  form  of  organization,  possesses  a  few 
capacities  (Aotse  the  range  of  the  plant,  yet  does  not,  on  that  aeeovnt,  ' 
fail  to  possess  also  powers  identical  with,  or  equivalent  to,  all  the  |K>wers  . 
of  the  latter.    The  animal  alone  enjoys  those  highiir  capacities  atyled  ' 
functions ;  i.  e.,  sensation  and  voluntary  motion ;  but  both  pos- ; 
and  in  perCection  suited  to  the  purposes  of  each,  that  next  lower  ' 
grade  of  operations  s>tyled  organic  functions ;  namely,  digestion,  pecre- 
tion,  nutrition,  respiration,  absorption,  circulation,  exhalation,  and  rupro- ', 
duction. 

In  comparing  the  plant  with  man,  we  must  not  regard  the  iDtelli|eoce 
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and  locomotiop  oriheJatter,  because  these  are  a  hig:faer  cJass  of  faculties, 
superadded  to  those  of  sioiple  vegetation,  and  residing  ia  the  uervouH 
tissue,  which  plants  have  not.  But  take  these  away  from  man,  and  he 
stands  precisely  on  a  par  with  the  vegetable — a  mass  of  non-sentient 
functions,  and  the  very  functions,  too,  possessed  by  the  perfect  plant. 
In  other  words,  he  loses  his  distinctive  grade,  and  is  now,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  vbobtabi^b. 

Now  observe,  that  it  is  by  means  of  these  organic  or  vegetable  func- 
tions, that  the  human  frame  is  nourished  and  made  to  grow ;  and  not  by 
the  immediate  operation  of  its  intelligence  or  locomotion.  From  what 
has  now  been  said,  this  conclusion  inevitably  follows  ;  that,  in  its  nutri- 
tion,  life  and  death  physiologically  considered^  the  human  body  is  devcl" 
oped  under  the  same  influences^  tmd  governed  by  the  same  laws,  as  the 
plant. 

Now  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  faulty  alimentation, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  that  the  plant  dies.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  human  body,  being  but  a  vegetative  structure,  dies  by  the 
SperatioD  of  the  same  principle.  In  other  words,  the  tissues  become 
owly,  imperceptibly,  but  certainly  deteriorated  by  the  admission,  into 
the  very  substance  of  their  cell-membranes,  and  into  the  fluid  contents 
of  their  cells,  of  certain  materials  taken  into  the  stomach  with  the  normal 
aliment ;  but  which,  containing  elements  or  compounds  not  identical 
wuh  those  of  the  healthy  tissues,  or  congenial  with  them,  become  a  kind 
of  abnormal  aliment,  and  indeed  equivalent  to  a  deposition  of  foreign 
matters.  At  the  same  time,  an  actual  deposit  of  foreign  matters  does  take 
plac# ;  first,  into  the  interstices  between  the  cells,  compressing  and  cho- 
king the  capillaries  and  other  vessels ;  and,  secondly,  into  the  vessels 
themselves,  directly  obstructing  and  obliterating  their  channels.  When 
I  speak  of  matters  compressing  and  obstructing  the  capillary  and  other 
vessels,  I  take  it  for  granted,  with  some  modern  physiologists,  that  everj 
edl  and  particle,  (i.  e.  transformed  cell,)  of  every  tissue  in  the  human 
body  has  its  minute  capillary  and  absorbent  or  exhalent  vessels  ;  and,  if 
a  doubt  be  raised  upon  this  point,  I  ask,  then,  how  can  each  cell  receive 
its  nourishment  in  the  forming  stage,  and  how  can  it  be  taken  up  and 
carried  out  of  the  system  when  it  has  properly  become  effete?  These 
deteriorating  changes  in  the  tissues  take  place  bat  slowly,  it  is  true,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  plastic  fluids  always  present  througb- 
oiit  the  body ;  from  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  new  vessels  are  con- 
stantly, in  the  act  of  forming.  But  that  they  do  take  place,  in  a  ratio 
slowly,  gaining  ground  upon  the  reparative  powers  of  the  system,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  abnormal  accumulations  in  the  tissues  over  and  above  what 
the  lymphatics  or  exhalants  are  able  to  remove,  is  established  by  the 
analogy  we  have  already  traced  between  the  nutritive  processes  in  the  an« 
imal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Should  the  objection  be  raised,  that  this 
explanation  wears  too  much  the  air  of  theory^  I  ask  attention  to  the  M^ 
lowing  facts  and  deductions. 

1.  Chemical  sails  are  found  in  variable  quantities  in  almost  all  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body.  [Ste  Simon's  Chemistry  of  Man,  Chap,  JCI.]  Now 
J  do  not  contend,  that  all  these  must  be  unhealthy  deposits.  Some  of 
them  are  doubtless  essential  to  the  tissues  in  which  they  reside,  as  are 
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the  salts  of  lime  lo  the  solidity  of  bone.  But,  when  I  observe,  that  eteiy 
new  analysis  of  these  tissues  shows  a  different  relative  proportion  of  salts, 
I  cannot  help  taking  this,  in  connection  with  other  facts  to  be  stated,  as 
a  proof,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  salts  is  to  be  regarded  ^  ex- 
traneous and  accidental  in  the  tissues  containing  them. 

2.  L'Heretier  has  given  us  in  a  table  the  mean  of  six  analyses,  made  by 
him,  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  in  each  of  the  periods  of  iniknoy, 
youth,  maturity,  and  old  age.  From  this  table  we  learn  three  things: 
(1.)  that  the  relative  proportion  of  albumen,  fat,  and  phosphorns,  from  in- 
fancy to  age,  first  increases,  and  then  diminishes :  (2.)  that  of  water 
gradvaUy  increases  during  the  whole  period  of  life :  (3.)  that  of  salts  and 
iismazome  increaaes  during  the  whole  period.  [Chemistry  nf  Mmt^  P^^ 
G16.]  Now  to  say  that  the  osmazome,  (the  animal fiavor  of  the  part,) 
increases,  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience.  This  understood,  the 
last  two  results  of  L'Heretier's  analyses  are  just  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected. 

3.  Copper  and  Lead  have  been  found  by  some  chemists  in  all  the  soft 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  healthy  persons,  and  those,  too,  who  it  appeared 
could  Dol  have  taken  these  metals,  either  as  medicine  or  poison.     Hence 
those  chemists  consider  these  substances  as  healthy  constituents  of  these 
tissues.     [Ckemistry  of  Man,  pagen  15,  16.]     That  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  seems  not  very  rational,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
fiJIowing  facts.    (1.)     These  metals  '*  have  not  been  found  in  the  bodies 
«>f  new-Wn  children  or  infants.  **  [Chem.  of  Man.  loc.  citl    (2.)   They 
have  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  Protein-compounds,  in  uelatin,  or,  in 
fact,  in  any  of  the  organic  compounds,  as  they  are  called,  which  ntake 
up  tiie  tissues.    (3.)     Carpenter,  in  his  '*  Elements  of  Physiology,''  page' 
354,  tells  us,  that  "  the  continued  introduction  of  Lead  into  tl^  chrcula-' 
tiog  system,  occasions  a  modification  in  the  nutrition  of  the  extensor- 
muscles  of  the  forearm,  producing  the  form  of  partial  paralysis  common- 
ly termed  wrist-drop;  and  the  existence  of  this  modification  is  shown  by 
the  presence  of  lead  in  the  palsied  muscles."     Lead,  then,  at  least,  is 
likely  to  share  the  fate  of  Arsenic ;  which,  though  once  regarded  as  an' 
essentia]  element  of  the  healthy  human  body,  and  on  that  account  admin-' 
istered  as  a  medicine,  has  since  been  pronounced  a  poison,  even  in  the' 
smallest  qnantities,  and  a  component  of  the  system  only  w^re  it  has 
been  previously  introduced  as  a  remedial  agent     Prof.  Simon  himself 
classes  Copper  and  Lead  among  the  ineidenitu  etnutituents  of  the  human 
body. 

4.  The  fact  above  mentioned,  that  Arsenic,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
to  be  a  virolenl  poison,  has  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  wh6  have 
taken  it  in  small  quantities,  and  have  died  many  years  afterwards,  i^  di- 
rect and  positive  proof  of  the  position  I  haive  taken  relative  to  the  depo* 
sition  of  abnormal  aliments  in  the  tissues  of  the  human  body.  Now,  if 
the  fact  be  proved,  I  leave  the  question,  whether  this  deposit  would'prove 
an  ebstnictioo  to  the  vital  operations,  and  oonseqnendy  to  the  Hfb  of  the 
system,  to  any  candid  mind  at  all  versed  in  the  science  of  Physiology. 

5.  Mercury  also  has  been  found,  both  in  the  living  and  dead  t>ody, 
both  in  the  solids  and  fluids,  and  this,  in  some  instances,  years  after  the 
period  of  its  administration  as  a  medicine.    Sometimes  it  remains  \0ieni 
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mrtil  Ui0  4epUi  of  Ihe  patient;  at  olbeni,  either  wkh  or  without  appo'tei 
dutpe,  it  bretks  out  Middeuly  in  Btlivatioa  or  some  other  maiady.  {See 
Ibttaon'a  Aflier.  Praot  Par*  446,  et  eeq.] 

&  ;'  liOtd,  white  lead,  and  sugar  of  lead,"  says  Dr.  Alcott,  *'  in  all 
their  Various  forms,  are  well  known  lo  aocumulate  or  remain  in  the  sys- 
tem lor  years." 

7.  Dimfflison  tells  us,  in  different  parts  of  his  **  Therapeutics,"  that 
tflrioms  ckemoal  saUst  nwmrous  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  the  active 
prinaples  of  many  other  medicines,  have  repeatedly  been  detected  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  coudude,  that  they  as 
oAea  find  their  way  into  the  more  solid  tissues,  and  there  remain  as  un- 
healthy deposits.  Thus  I  h^ve  mentioned  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the 
facts  which  prove  a  degeneration  of  the  living  tissue,  by  the  introduction 
of  improper  and  unwholesome  aliments. 

.  Let  us  BOW  recollect,  that,  for  substances  taken  internally,  there  are 
but  two  inlets  to  the  general  system ;  the  first,  by  imbibition,  through 
the  coats  of  the  blood^v^jBels ;  the  second,  bv  the  process  of  chylification, 
through  the  lacteals.  To  assume  other  modes  by  which  substances  may 
pass  from  the  primo  vie  into  the  system,  would  not  only  be  contrary  to 
sound  and  well«underatood  physiological  principles,  but  equally  opposed 
to  all  logic ;  which  requires  that  no  more  causes  be  assumed  in  any  given 
ease,  than  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena.  Now,  by  imbibition 
and  d^lificaition,  we  can  account  for  the  passage,  into  tlie  blood,  of  all 
the  proper  constituentd  of  the  body,  not  excepting  Iron,  the  Chemical 
Salts,  etc  We  mqst,  therefore,  account,  in  the  same  way,  for  the  ad* 
mission  of  abnormal  matters  of  the  same  general  characters.  Now  to 
speak  of  Lead  or  Mercury,  passing  by  imbibition  through  the  coats  of 
the  Uood-vessels,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Fluids  and  fluid  so- 
lutions of  4he  highest  tenuity  alone  can  permeate  these  coats.  The  en- 
tranoe  to  the  system,  then,  of  all  those  substances  which  I  have  called 
abnormal  deposits,  must  be  effected  through  the  lacteals,  and  in  the  sub- 
slance  of  the  chyle.  And,  if  it  be  once  established,  that  these  can  pass 
freely  through  the  secreting  cells  of  the  chyliferous  system,  I  see  no  poa- 
^ility  of  evadiqg  the  conclusion,  that  any  and  every  foreign  subsUnee, 
provided  it  can  be  reduced  to  the  requisite  minuteness,  may  gain  adrait- 
taaee  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  secure  a  lodgement  in  the  tissues  of  the 
hedy. 

.  The  opinion  that  plants  possess  the  power  of  selecting,  by  their  radi- 
cles, from  among  the  various  alimentary  substances  in  the  soil,  only  such 
m  are  best  suited  ;to  their  own  well-betiig,  has  been,  I  think,  afaready 
shown  4o  be  incorrect.  And,  ia  thb  respect,  also,  the  amflial,  seems  to 
he  aihithfttl  copy  of  the  vegetable  economy.  There  are  certain  matters 
always  present  in  the  human  ingesta,  which,  from  their  very  nature,  and 
frorn  the  peculiar  composition  and  structure  of  the  secreting  <oells  of  the 
laotea^^ean  never  effieict  an  entrance  into  the  chyliferous  vessels;  and 
which .  are,  therefore,  essentially  and  unavoidably  reerementitioQs.  But 
there  are  other  materials,  no  belter  fitted  to  sustain  life  or  to  promote 
health,  in  iaot,  prejudicial  io, both,  which  can  and  do  take  upon  them* 
seWes  jihe  requisite  form  and  sdubiltty  for  admission  with  the  genuine 
ot^^  and  with  it  they  are  admitfted.    Nature-s  seatinelB  may  throw  on| 
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I  of  dMtms,  and  kmdle  the  beacon-liffht  of  pain;  but  they  cannot 
cioae  Ibe  nlea,  or  arm  the  passes  to  repel  the  invader,  who,  with  steady 
tread,  bbAs  out  the  fastnesses  of  life,  and  planu  there  the  ineradicable 
seeds  (^dissoiation. 

The  objectioa,  that  the  lacteals  in  man  possess,  from  their  peculiar 
conlbnnation,  a  power  not  enjoyed  by  the  similar  organs  of  plants,  and 
that  the  former  may  select  their  aliment  with  precision,  even  if  the  latter 
do  not,  will  not  now  be  urged.  Such  an  objection  has  been  already  si- 
lenced by  the  presentation  of  well  attested  facts. 

But  what  are  these  abnormal  aliments  of  which  mention  is  so  frequent* 
ly  nadet  asks  one.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  answer 
this  question  in  full.  Some  of  them  are  the  multitudes  of  earthy  mat- 
terS)  which,  in  various  ways,  and  in  varying  quantities,  are  always  present 
in  oar  food, — be  it  prepared  with  ever  so  much  care  and  cleanliness. 
That  we  thns  constantly  consume  dirt  and  ashes  with  our  food,  has  be- 
come proverbial  in  the  idea  of  the  "  peck  of  dirt,"  which  every  rustic  ex- 
pects to  eat  before  he  dies.  Another  source  of  these  aliments  is  to  be 
foond  in  the  degeneration  of  vegetable  products  during  growth,  at  the 
time  of  cnrkig  or  in  keeping, — the  rancidity  of  oils,  and  the  varying  de- 
grees of  putrefaction  in  animal  food,  which  cannot  wholly  be  corrected 
by  the  antiseptic  property  of  the  digestive  fluids :  or  it  would  never  pro- 
dace,  as  it  often  does,  diarrhoea  and  other  derangements  of  the  system. 
Vegetable  degeneration  proceeds  so  far  in  the  grain  of  rye  under  cer- 
tain circnoistances,  as  to  produce  a  violent  poison,  known  as  Ergot;  and 
Bacon,  Cheese,  Crabs,  Eels,  Oysters,  Mackerel,  Sausages,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  food,  may  be  converted,  by  chemical  change,  into  poisons  that 
oiaj  weQ  rank  with  Arsenic  and  Cicuti.  A  third  source  of  unhealthy 
alments  is  found  in  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  different  animal,  vege- 
table, and  nnneral  ingredients  of  our  food  upon  each  other,  while  detain- 
ed in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  As  every  day  brings  together  some  new 
cenUnatioa,  or  rather  jumble  of  edibles  in  the  stomach ;  so  there  must 
constantly  be  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  new  and  strange  chemical 
or  psendo-orgaiiic  compounds,  from  the  action  of  the  different  acids  of 
the  gastric  juice  on  the  aliments,  and  the  re-action  of  the  aliments  upon 
each  otber. 

8ooh  are  seme  of  the  sources  of  a  depraved  alimentation  of  the  human 
machine.  The  consequences  have  doubtless  already  been  made  suffi- 
ciently clear.  Tissue  once  complete,  and  adjusted  to  a  hair  in  all  its 
parts  and  proportions,  under  this  insidious  invasion  of  ike  inorganic 
lioHtf  vpsn  ike  orgtmie^  begins  to  waver ;  loses  its  harmony  of  well-poised 
oenstitaentt ;  the  slightest  excess  or  deflciency  of  a  single  element  has 
tamed  the  scale;  the  tissue  has  become  an  unhealthy  one ;  and  the  prom- 
ise of  life  is  exchanged  for  the  seal  of  incipient  dissolution.  But  tnis  is 
not  all.  Foreign  nM>lecu1e8,  minions  of  the  empire  of  Dead-inorganism, 
thread  the  narrow  and  busy  thoroughfares  of  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
loyal  sofcjects  of  vitality ;  their  deid  masses  are  thrown  across  the  way ; 
and  intercourse  of  life  with  life  ceases.  Small  districts  thus  lose  their 
oonneetion  with  the  great  life-centres ;  and  these  languish  for  want  of 
fssienaftce,  while  others  are  oppressed  with  burdens  once  shared  by  the 
whole.    Vital  harmony  is  now  destroyed ;  the  centre-seeking  unity  of 
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every  power  and  function  is  exchanged  for  a  oonfused  whirl  of  centrifii- 
gal  forces,  antagonistic  activities,  and  destructive  affinities ;  and  the  sys- 
tem sinks,  by  the  action  of  the  very  powers  conferred  upon  it  for  mainte- 
nance and  renovation.  It  sinks,  because,  though  organized  and  living, 
it  has  been  made  to  draw  its  development  from  a  mass  inorganic  and  dead, 
which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must,  with  fatal  gravitation^  ulti- 
mately draw  the  truant  organization  back  to  itself!  This  is  Physiolog* 
icAL  Death. 

Should  the  inquiry  be  raised,  at  this  point,  How  can  thai  be  called 
Physiological  which  is  the  result  of  an  abnormal  condition  ?  I  answer ;  I 
have  used  the  word  abnormal^  in  describing  the  aliments  of  the  body,  not 
in  its  real  but  in  its  apparent  sense.  I  have  called  certain  aliments  ab- 
normal, because  they  are  ultimately  destructive  iu  their  consequences; 
but,  in  truth,  ihey  are  nonita/,  because  they  enter  the  body  in  accordance 
with  strict  Physiological  laws.  Until  every  species  of  food  shall  become 
perfect,  and  exist  in  a  state  perfectly  free  from  every  deleterious ,  princi- 
ple, the  animal  that  eats,  must  eat  death  to  itself.  To  live  in  a  state 
tending  to  decay,  is,  therefore,  the  normal  condition  of  all  animate  exist- 
ence ;  and  that  which  thus  acts  in  harmony  with  the  fixed  condition  of 
all  life,  even  though  it  rq^ults  in  death,  cannot  properly  be  called  ab- 
normal, nor  its  result  Pathological. 

But  death,  by  this  slow  process  of  nature's  own  performing,  rarely  or 
never  occurs.  Amons  the  millions  that  have  inhabited,  and  that  now  in- 
habit our  globe,  history  and  observation  teach  us,  that  extremely  few,  if 
any,  have  ever  experienced  that  death  which  I  have  designated  Physio- 
Jo^ical.  Few,  if  any,  have  paid  '*  the  debt  of  nature'*,  at  nature's  bid- 
dmg!  Myriads  die  unborn,  in  infancy,  in  youth,  or  in  middle  age;  and 
few  pass  the  limit  of  "  three-score  and  ten."  Yet  how  can  this  be  the 
natural  limit  of  human  life,  when  we  know  that  a  Jenkins  has  attained 
the  age  of  169  years ;  that  Galen,  who  was  at  28  years  the  victim  of  lin- 
gering and  apparently  incurable  disease,  by  returning  to  an  observance 
of  the  laws  of  life,  reached  the  age  of  70  years ;  and  that  Cornaro,  who 
at  40  years  of  age  was  afflicted  with  a  complication  of  maladies  from 
which  it  seemed  no  human  prudence  or  power  could  save  him,  by  a  mere 
return  to  the  same  hygienic  principles,  prolonged  his  life,  and  that,  with 
the  enjoyment  of  a  high  degree  of  health,  to  the  astonishing  age  of  100 
years!  Facts,  like  these,  present  to  the  mind  with  appalling  distinctive- 
ness, an  idea  of  the  "  wear  and  tear  '*  of  the  vital  powers  caused  by 
man's  voluntary  infractions  of  the  laws  of  his  being.  The  ignorance  and 
the  transmitted  sins  of  parents ;  the  imprudences  of  unreasoning  yonth ; 
the  hot  pursuits  of  middle  life ;  the  self-neglect  of  care-worn  disappoint- 
ed age : — these  are  the  moral  influences  which  urge  on  a  rapid  and  de- 
structive physical  revolution,  by  which  the  duration  of  the  human  ma- 
chine, compared  with  the  permanency  it  might  exhibit,  is  becoming 
almost  literary  ephemeral. 

As  man  now  exists,  he  is  engaged  in  one  perpetual  round  of  tranagreas- 
ion,  physical  not  less  than  moral.  Instead  of  suffering  the  inroads  of 
decay,  he  now  invites  them  !  To  nature's  inevitable  but  slow  deteriora- 
tion of  his  powers,  he  now  adds  a  factitious  and  rapidly  accelerating  im- 
petus; and,  in  lieu  of  the  death  of  nature^  be  chooses  and  secares  th% 
death  of  violence.     And  this  is  Pathological  Death. 
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AmoQ^  the  primary  sources  of  disease^  and  consequentJjr  of  death,  we 
maj  reckon,  intimate  cheniical  change,  structura]  change,  mechanical 
injury,  heat,  cold,  privation,  poisoDs,  intemperance,  excessive  or  deficient 
exertion  of  mental  or  corporeal  powers,  mental  excitement,  or  depression, 
etc. 

Closely  examined,  we  find,  that  all  these  causes  act  through  the  me- 
dium of  one, — namely,  intimate  chemiccU  changty  i.  e.,  change  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  tissue  or  part  affected.  For,  without  such 
change  in  the  component  elements  of  the  tissues  of  an  organ,  I  contend, 
(and  I  believe  the  discoveries  of  modern  Physiologists  fully  sustain  me  in 
this  assertion,)  (here  can  be  no  change  of  function,  of  manifestation,  of 
condition,  or  of  action ;  consequently,  no  change  whatever ;  and  the  or- 
gan or  the  system  not  suffering  in  itself  such  change,  would  alike  refuse 
to  exhibit  the  phonomena  of  health  or  disease,  of  life  or  death;  and 
would  be  an  inert,  insensate,  immovable  mass  of  dead  matter.  Chemical 
change,  then,  of  an  abnormal  character,  is  the  essential  element  of  all 
disease,  all  Pathological  death,  and,  as  we  have  before  seen,  of  all  Physio- 
logical death  likewise.  This  constitutes  the  single  avenue  through  which 
all  disease  enters  the  body,  and  is  the  philosophical  expression  of  the 
great  fiat  under  which  all  flesh  sooner  or  later,  is  re-consigned  to  its  ori- 
gnia]  fellowship  with  inanimate  dust. 

With  a  few  practical  inferences,  I  close. 

I.  The  causes  of  Physiolc^ical  co-operate  with  those  of  Pathological 
death,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  where  the  elements  of  both  are  present, 
they  mataally  accelerate  the  result.  Hence,  too,  their  results  are  the 
same ;  and,  if  so,  their  essential  nature  is  the  same. 

5S.  Disease  is  a  unit,  and  its  essence  is  accelerated  Death.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  lisorarimate  cause  is  Cold  or  even  Obstructum^  al- 
tboogfa  the  first  isoflenffin  agent,  and  the  second  as  oflen  a  consequence 
of  disease.  The  always-present  and  essential  cause  of  disease  seems  ra^ 
ther,  to  me,  to  be  ibitimatb  chbmical  change,  or  degeneration  of  tissoe 
firoro  its  healthy  standard ;  for  I  cannot  understand  how  even  Cold  can 
easse  that  movement  in  the  perspiratory  tubes  which  we  call  constriction, 
and  by  which  perspiration  is  checked  and  disease  brought  on,  without  a 
previoes  eheroical  change  produced  in  the  molecules  of  the  tube-walls, 
disposing  them  to  a  close  aggregation  and  consequently  a  diminished 
hoik  oi  calibre ;  nor  can  I  perceive  how  Obstruction  should  exist  in  any 
vessel  or  part,  unless  by  the  process  I  have  just  mentioned,  or  by  me* 
chanical  force  which  suddenly  induces  a  chemical  change,  or  by  the  pre*  * 
vioas  presence  of  an  unhealthy  fluid  depositing  that  which  constitntes  the 
Obstmction. 

3.  From  the  ease  with  which  we  have  found  that  various  deleterious 
BMtters  reach  the  circulation,  and  then  enter  huo  and  deprave  the  healthy 
cells,  or  fi-ooa  unhealthy  deposits  about  them,  I  am  compelled  to  subscribe 
te  the  favorite  principle  of  Physo-Medication  .  No  substance  which  the 
htmam  system  cannot  easimiUde^  is  strictly  a  Medicine.  Other  reme- 
dies may  allay  symptoms,  and  apparently  cure  disease ;  but  this  is  always 
done  at  the  expense  or  injury  of  the  very  texture  end  vitality  of  the  ha« 
man  fabric  It  is  cutting  hcurs  and  perhaps  years  from  the  duration  of 
life,  to  parchaae  ease  in  its  passage.    If  such  medication  is  ever  admissi- 
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ble,  it  is  only  where  by  it,  we  may  wish  to  prolong,  at  whatever  expense 
of  after  suffering,  a  life  that  otherwise  must  be  inevitably  lost. 

Lastly ;  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  principles,  we  learn  the  need  of 
a  complete  and  radical  Physiological  Re&rm.  Our  whole  lives;  all  ike 
customs  of  society  ;  all  the  pursuits  of  the  busy  world,  need  revision  and 
reformation.  **  We  eat  to  live  "  is  a  portion  of  the  old  maxim.  Alas ! 
how  much  more  true,  were  it  declared  we  tat  to  die  !  In  the  palace,  and 
in  the  cottage,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  everywhere  where  we  turn  for 
nourishment  to  sustain  the  powers  of  life,  we  still  find  "  there's  death  in 
the  pot !"  But  not  our  food  only  is  made  a  snare  for  us.  Dress,  occu- 
pation, habits,  and  even  our  so-called  duties,  (so  little  do  we  yet  know  in 
what  duty  really  consists,)  are  made  subservient  to  our  undoing,  and  en- 
listed in  the  great,  world-wide  business  of  hurrying  unreturning  mortals 
to  their  graves.  Let  us  hope,  that  the  day  will  soon  come,  when  man 
shall  know  himself,  obey  the  laws  of  his  being,  and  realize  the  God-like 
career,  the  pledge  of  which,  he  could,  if  he  would  but  open  his  eyes,  be- 
hold in  his  own  admirable  physical  organization ! 


from  Shew  oq  Cholera. 

FEAR  A  CAUSE  OF  EPIDEMICS. 

Fear  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  among  the  causes  of  epidemic  disease. 
It  is  an  old  sayinff,  that  fear  kills  more  than  the  plogue.  ''  Fear,''  says 
Haller,  **  diminishes  the  powers  of  the  body,  enfeebles  the  movements  of 
the  heart,  and  weakens  the  circulation.  InfluenHd  by  this  passion,  the 
sciurvy  and  other  diseases  become  more  fatal,  pu^id  and  other  contagious 
maladies  acquire  more  malignity,  atid  the  body  becomes  more  disposed 
t^  be  affected  by  pestilential  miasmata." 

.  When  a  disease  like  the  cholera  or  the  yellow  fever  comes  among  any 
people,  the  utmost  ogniternation  prevails.  Exaggerations  are  mnkiplied 
op  every  hand.  The  laws  of  health  not  being  by  the  many  at  all  studied 
or  understood,  and  there  being,  moreover,  a  genera]  belief  that  disease  is 
a,thing  of  God's  own  sending,  without  any  reference  to  errors  in  the  vd- 
nulary  habits  of  the  individuals  and  communities  of  the  race,  fear,  and 
'  fear  onlj,  can  be  the  legitimate  result.  I  am  acquainted  with  an  intelli- 
MDt  clefgyman,  who  in  1832  was  upon  the  steamboat  passing  from  Que- 
bec to  Montreal,  when  the  first  case  of  cholera  happened  in  the  latter 
city.  It  was  sounded  abroad  in  every  quarter  that  the  cholera  had  reach- 
ed the  city.  The  death  took  place  in  the  night*time,  and  in  the  morning 
aad  tbrouffhout  the  day  many  cases  occurreid.  No  doubt  now,  tn  this 
city,  the  cholera  might  be  caused  any  day,  provided  the  public  could  be 
made  io  believe.timt  the  disease  was  actually,  with  all  its  terriMeness,  in 
oiwr  very  midst.  In  the  spotted  fever,  or  cold  plague,  as  some  termed  it, 
thut  broke  out  in  and  spread  over  a  great  part  of  New  England,  about 
f^y  years  ago»  it  was  ascertatned  that  not  only  delicate  females,  but  the 
most  fobu0t  men,  and  even  physicians,  fell  prostrate  wad  almost  lifeteas. 
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wilh  all  the  apparent  symptoois  of  a  riolent  attack  of  that  diaeaae;  but 
which,  accoiduig  to  their  owo  subeequeDt  coDfesaioD,  waa  entireljr  the 
eflect  of  fear.  And  what  adds  greatlj  lo  the  miachief  in  anoh  caaea^  a 
great  rariety  of  deatnictive  eompounda  in  the  waj  of  apeeifica,  elixi^^ 
etc,  are  swallowed  bjr  the  multitude,  in  the  old  belief  that  disease  is  # 
filed  aoMBTBiNG  within  the  body,  which  a  medicine  may  be  taken  to 
KILL !  I  repeat,  one  of  the  roost  prolific  of  all  causes  of  disease  is  fear. 
A  fable  ahould  teach  us  wisdom  in  this  matter  :  A  pilgrim,  meeting  the 
plague  going  into  Smyrna,  asked,  "  What  are  you  going  for?"  <*To 
kin  three  thousand  people,"  answered  the  plague.  Some  time  after  they 
met  again.  "  But  you  killed  thirty  thousand,"  said  the  pilgrim.  "  No,^' 
answered  the  plague;  *'I  killed  but  three  thousand — it  was  fear  killed 
the  rest" 

It  b  to  be  obsenred,  also,  that  fear  is  itself  contagious.  A  person  in 
fear  brings  those  who  are  about  him  into  the  same  condition.  Suppose 
a  {Physician,  when  treating  a  patient,  exhibits  fear :  what  success  does  he 
meet  with  1  If  nothing  worse,  a  dismissal  from  the  case,  as  he  ought  to 
have.  People  would  much  rather  die,  if  diethey  must,  by  the  side  of  a 
slMBg  am,  eVea  if  he  be  unakilfiii^  ndket  than  «  scientific  man,  if  he  be 
liableto  the  impreasion  of  fear. 

Tbepe  ia  aa  opinion  with  auny  tiM  pfayatotaas  '*  take  soincthing,'*  by 
which  they  are  kept  move  firee  from  epidemic  and  eoDtagiooa  diaeases. 
Bttt  the  trath  is,  tbay  do  not,  as  a  general  ftct^  fear  disease  as  the  coaa^ 
nMO people  do;  and  they  are,  therdbre,  to  say  the  least,  not  asore  KaMe 
than  thoae  who  are  ami^uig  the  nek  nnich  less  than  tbay  are. 

**  All  persona,  or  at  leaat  thoae  who  hate  not  imeomnHm  coerage  and 
inuoeae  of  charade^"  aays  Brousaais,  '^shotild  avoid  the  sight  of 
palicta  anifering  with  cholera,  as  there  is  aomething  rery  frtghtftii  in  the 
ceolartiooa  of  t&r  countenance;  and  one  must  be  aconstomed  to  attend 
pititarte  b  orvier  to  behold  with  indifference  ao  terrible  a  spectacle^'* 

In  the  time  of  cholera  in  Paris,  in  1882,  the  royal  family,  we  are  told; 
set  n  Bf^e  ezanple  by  remainiug  in  the  city ;  and  the  heir  apparent,  the 
laroemed  Duke  of  Orleans,  made  a  personal  tour  of  inspection  throfugh 
the  hospitals.  Casimer  Perier  (the  President  of  the  Council)  accompa^ 
nied  hioi«  and  "  the  was  an  incontestible  proef  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
a  man  who  had  carried  the  seeds  of  death  within  him,  whose  nerres  were 
•rrkable  to  excess,  and  who  shuddered  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  coAn.*'  He 
is  aaid  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  impression,  and  died  in  three 
weeks  afWrward. 

There  is  a  highly  wrought  account  of  the  effects  of  fear  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  when  the  cholera  raged  with  unheard-of  violence  and  devastatien 
in  1892.  The  deaths  at  one  time,  v^ere  calculated  at  one  thousand  and 
three  hundred,  to  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  per  day.  Hearses  fell* 
ing  short,  artillery  wagons  were  used  instead.  These  having  no  springs, 
the  violent  jolting  burst  the  coffins,  and  the  bodies  were  thrown  out;  nid 
the  pavemenU  were  stained  with  their  blood.  The  people  went  mad 
with  terror,  betievinf  the  wildest  fictions,  and  indulged  in  the  most 
dreadful  atrocities.  It  was  rumored  that  the  deaths  were  all  owing  to 
poison,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  cholera.  Then  you  might 
hdMid  all  the  horrid  secrets  of  ^a  modern  civilization,  displayed  in  the 
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rolling  billows  of  a  seething  population.  From  those  darksome  quarters 
where  misery  hides  its  forgotten  head,  the  capita]  was  inundated  by  mul- 
titudes^ of  bare-armed  men,  whose  gloomy  faces  glared  with  hate.  What 
nought  they?  What  did  thejr  demand  ?  They  never  told  this,  only  they 
explored  the  city  with  prying  eyes,  and  ran  about  with  ferocious  mutter- 
ing. Murders  soon  occurred.  A  Jew  was  killed  because  he  laughed 
in  a  strange  manner,  and  carried  a  packet  of  white. powder  (which  turfi- 
ed  out  to  be  camphor)  in  his  hand.  A  young  man  was  butchered  fbr 
looking  into  a  wine-seller's  window,  and  a  coal  porter  made  his  dog  tear 
the  dead  body.* 


WHO  SHALL  DECIDE  WHEN  DOCTORS  DISAGREE? 

BY    PROF.    I.   M.    COMINUS. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  read  the  various  opinions  and  contradidorj 
notions  that  are  constantly  advanced  by  some  of  the  best  of  the  Old  Sohool 
authors,  on  the  quantity  of  calomel  which  should  be  adminislered  aa  a  doee. 

They  seem  to  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  decide  this  point  as  to  ejtplan 
tJie  modus  operandi  of  this  poison.  The  French  speak  with  horror  of  tbe 
doses  administered  by  the  English ;  and,  in  this  country,  writers  are 
equally  surprised  at  the  small  doses  employed  in  England. 

Dr.  Dunglison  remarks,  that  he  recollects  the  tone  in  which  a  distin- 
guished French  physician  spoke  of  the  hardihood  oQhe  English  physicians^ 
in  prescribing  three-grain  doses  of  calomel ;  yet  there  are  practitioners, 
in  this  country,  who  give  it  in  the  dose  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fidy  grains,  and  even  more.  These  immense  doses  do  not  produce 
a  purgative  effect,  in  direct  ratio  with  the  dose.  On  the  contrary,  two  or 
three  grains  may  be  actively  cathartic,  whilst  twenty  may  not  produce 
more,  or  as  much  effect;  and  the  doctor  well  adds,  "  The  truth  is,  that 
tbe  action  of  calomel  is  but  imperfectly  understood." 

An  English  physician,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  Georgia, 
once  remarked  to  me,  that,  in  Yisiiing  London  afler  a  practice  of  15 
years  in  this  country,  he  gave  a  prescription  to  one  of  his  company,  who 
was  sick.  The  prescription  required  20  grains  of  calomel.  The  Drug- 
gist, on  receiving  it,  was  particular  to  inquire,  what  or  whom  it  was  for? 
He  was  told,  that  it  was  for  an  American  gentleman  who  had  just  arrived 
ia  England.  The  druggist  replied,  it  may  do  for  an  American  to  take 
that  dose,  but  it  would  kill  an  Englishman. 

Some  contend,  that  large  doses  of  calomel  are  required  in  warm  cli- 
mates ;  but  this  is  a  fallacious  argument.  Though  it  has  received  the 
Mitction  of  the  great  part  of  the  profession,  yet  now  some  of  our  wisest 
and  best  authors  deny  it.  May  we  not,  with  reason,  ask,  why  an  agent, 
of  the  effects  of  which  so  little  is  known,  and  on  which  there  is  so  great 


^London  Moraiag  Chronicle. 
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a  Ytrietj  of  opioions,  should  be  so  universally  prescribed, — especially, 
when  it  18  8o  often  injurious,  and  produces  such  horrible  effects. 

May  not  this  course  of  calomel  medication  be  kept  in  vogue  by  the 
hci,  that  it  has  been  so  exclusively  employed,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  diraw  afiy  deductions,  in  regard  to  its  merits,  by  a  comparison  with  a 
better  coerse  of  treatment  ? 

Why  will  not  our  Old  School  practitioners,  give  our  remedies  a  trial, 
especially  where  they  see  their  own  fail  ? 

Worcester,  Feb,,  1849. 


VIRGINIA  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  second  course  of  Medical  Lectures  in  this  College  has  just  closed. 

We  found,  in  the  students,  the  ri^ht  kind  of  men  to  constitute  success- 
ful practitioners ;  and  what  was  lacking  in  number  was  fully  made  up  by 
the  character  of  the  pupils. 

They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  name  of  medical  students,  but  were 
more  anxious  to  possess  the  qualifications  of  good  physicians.  This  is 
manifest  from  the  fact,  that  fuur  of  those  who  have  attended  the  Lec- 
tures in  the  Virginia  College,  are  about  to  attend  the  present  Course  in 
Worcester,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  both. 

We  had  the  same  number  this  session,  as  the  last ;  and,  from  this 
number,  the  following  were  found  well  qualified  to  receive  the  honors  of 
the  Institute. 

We  give  their  names,  their  residence,  and  the  subjects  of  their  theses. 

Levi  Reuben,  New  York, — Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Death. 

Amoe  L.  Oxner,  South  Carolina,^-Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

Wm.  J.  Sumner,  South  Carolina, — Scarlatina. 

Wm.  T.  Park,  Georgia, — Calor  Animalis. 

Algenon  S.  Martin,  Va., — Febris  Intermittens. 

Lewis  W.  Pagaud,  Va., — Sympathetic  Nerve. 
Feb.  20,  1849.  I.  M.  Comings. 


OUR  COLLEGE  TERM. 

Tlie  fourth  Lecture  Term  in  our  Medical  College,  commences  this 
day,  March  1st.  The  Introductory  Lecture  will  be  delivered,  at  3  o'clock, 
this  afternoon,  by  Prof.  Comings,  in  the  upper  Waldo  Hall.  This 
Lecture  will  be  public,  and  any  friends  interested  in  the  progress  of  tme 
medical  science  are  respectfiilly  invited  to  atttpd. 

Five  Lectures  of  one  hour  each  will  be  delivered  daily,  on  all  the  see- 
ular  days  of  the  week,  Saturdays  excepted,  on  which  days  two  or  thrte 
only  will  be  given.  The  Lecture  hours  will  generally  be  from  9  to  12 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  from  2  to  4,  P.  M. 
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Ample  arrang^meniB,  in  regard  to  rooms  aod  olher  accommodiliooB, 
have  been  made,  and  we  now  have  competent  means  of  inustratkio  in  all 
the  various  departments,  as  Anatomy,  Pbysiologj,  Pathologri  Chemiatry, 
Botany,  Obstetrics,  d&c.  We  have  a  good  collection  of  specimens  of 
Morbid  Anatomy,  wet  and  dry  Anatomical  Preparations,  a  MaoikiB, 
Painfmgs,  d&c.  These  facilities,  together  with  illustratifMis  on  dead  sub- 
jects, and  opportunities  for  private  dissections,  will  render  k  a  personal 
fault,  on  the  part  ot  each  student,  if  his  professional  improvement  is  not 
an  ample  equivalent  for  the  price  of  his  tuition. 

The  Term  will  continue  fourteen  weeks,  and  close  on  Wednesday, 
June  6th,  with  the  exercises  of  a  public  Anniversary.  In  connexion  with 
these  exercises,  there  will  also  be  pubUc  Addresses  before  the  Bay  State 
Medical  Reform  Association,  a  meeting  of  which  will  be,  on  that  day, 
held  in  this  city.  We  anticipate  a  Term  of  unusual  interest,  and  the 
day  of  the  Anniversary,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  tell  much  for  the  cause 
of  Medical  Reform. 

The  bill,  granting  us  a  charter,  is  meeting  with  Increased  favor  iuboth 
branches  of  our  Legislature,  and  will  probably  soon  pass  to  be  enacted, 
[Ed.  Jour.] 


From  Shaw  on  Cholenu 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  "CHOLERA." 

Cholera  signiOes  a  flow  of  bile ;  "  cholera  morbus,"  a  morbid  Aow  of 
bile.  The  term  cholera,  then,  as  used  in  modern  times,  is  not  correct ; 
because,  in  the  disease  proper,  there  is  no  flow  or  discharge  of  bile  what* 
ever.  The  entire  absence  of  bile  in  matters  vomited  and  passed  by  the 
bowels,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  Cholera,  tike  many 
other  medical  terms,  is  used  in  a  sense  directly  the  opposite  of  its  true 
and  original  signiBcation.  The  term,  however,  is  weU  understood,  and 
that  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 


SMOKING. 

The  editor  of  the  Chronotype  utters  the  following  opinion  on  smoking 
and  smokers: 

**  A  man  who  smokes  is  a  fool — because  be  parts  with  his  money  for 
mere  smoke — because  he  is  made  no  fatter,  richer,  or  wiser  by  it — be- 
cause, for  every  oance  of  pleasure  derived  from  it,  be  has  to  pay  an  ounce 
of  pain,  with  interest! — li^ause  he  cannot  slop  the  practice,  when  he  is 
mek  of  it — because  he  makes  himself  a  nuisance  to  persona  of  cleanliness 
and  taste." 
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'*  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  founds 
On  Christian  or  an  Heathen  ground.* 

▼OL.  m.  WOROBSTER,  MASS.;  MARCH  10,  1849.  VO.  YI. 


A.  J.  DAVIS,  THE  CLAIRVOYANT,  ON  DISEASE. 

BY   PROF.   I.   M.    COMINGS. 

Our  readers  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  revela- 
tions of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  who  astonished  the  world,  by  his  mes- 
meric powers,  a  few  months  since.  We  have  been  led  to  read  this  book, 
by  something  more  than  an  idle  curiosity.  We  have  nothing  to  sajr 
about  its  truth,  or  falsity,  or  its  moral  tendency,  as  we  did  not  read  it  as 
a  critic.  All  we  now  ask  is  for  our  physicians  to  reflect  on  the  ideas 
advanced  in  the  following  extract,  and  see  if  they  come  as  near  the  truth, 
as  Thomson's  notion  of  the  unity  of  disease.  ^ 

On  the  S2d  page  we  find  the  following  : — 

"  The  serous  and  mucous  surfaces  generate  and  sustain  a  positive  and 
negative  fluid.  Thb  controls  the  circulation.  The  negative  expands 
the  ventricles,  and  that  ^tracts  the  blood  to  its  reservoir.  The  positive 
contracts  the  ventricles,  and  thus  repulses  the  blood  throughout  the  sys- 
tem. Hence,  there  is  a  continual  expansion  and  attraction  and  contrac* 
tion  and  repulsion,  which  illustrates  familiarly  the  offices  of  these  forces. 
The  serous  surfaces  are  susceptible  of  feeling,  while  the  mucous  surfaces 
are  not. 

"  The  brain  is  composed  of  a  sensitive  and  complicated  composition 
of  fibres,  to  which  no  other  part  of  the  body  bears  an  analogy.  Being 
•ensitive,  it  is  attractive  or  positive  to  all  that  is  existing  on  the  nervous 
aiedium.     Hence  it  rqc^ives  impressions  irresistablj.    It  possesses  witli- 
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iQ  itself  the  positiTe  anc^  negati?e  poles,  or  the  greater  and  less  parts ; — 
the  one  controlling,  the  other  subject, — the  one  receiving  power,  the 
other  transmitting  and  exercising  power.  When  there  is  «  full  and  unin- 
terrupted ei^ercise  of  all  the  powers  and  organs  of  the  body, — when  there 
as  a  harmonj  existing  throughout  the  whole  physical  system,  there  is  per* 
feet  health  and  enjoyment ;  because  its  forces,  (which  are  positive  and 
negative,  or  magnetic  snd  electric,)  are  regularly  performing  their  func- 
tions, aivd  this  indicates  a  perfect  condition  of  the  magnetic  or  nervous 
medium.  Nevertheless,  when  the  body  becomes  deranged  in  any  of  its 
various  parts,  it  is  a  loss  of  iu  positive  or  negative  power,  which  produ* 
ces  its  health  and  harmonious  action.  But,  when  all  parts  are  in  perfect 
unison  and  harmony,  then  the  system*  is  thoroughly  magjutizedj* 

Whether  these  views  are  correct  or  not,  we  leave  others  to  decide. 
We  only  say,  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  some  ideas  which  we  ad- 
vanced Bore  than  a  year  ago,  and  which  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  2d  Vol.  of  the  Journal :  and  this  was  long  before  we  knew  any  thing 
of  the  revelations  of  A.  J.  Davis. 

We  fe^l  pWtty  weli  assured,  that  future  discoveries  will  make  it  evi- 
dent, that  the  primary  cause  of  all  forms  of  disease  is  a  derangement  in 
the  magnetic  fluids  of  the  system. 

Worcester,  Feb.,  1849. 


SUCCESS  IN  PRACTICE. 

De.  Newton  ; — In  my  letter  to  you  of  June  last,  I  stated  that  I  was 
located  in  the  midst  of  Old  School  doctors,  and  that  it  was  so  healthy,  I 
did  not  believe  that  a]l  five  of  us  got  more  practice  than  one  could  attend 
to.  It  has  continued  qoite  healthy  generally  in  this  section  of  country. 
There  are  sotne  nei^borhoods,  however,  in  which  disease  has  been 
^nite  prevalent,  fbr  a  short  time.  I  have  had  as  much  practice  as  I 
9ottid  expect  under  existing  circumstances,  being  so  completely  surround* 
td  by  the  6the^  doctors.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  uncommon  sue* 
^ess  attending  my  practice  has  done  Ckx  more  to  break  down  prejudice 
against  the  practice,  than  any  other  argument  I  could  have  used.  My 
practice  has  been,  and  still  is  principally  in  families  of  the  most  intelli* 
feni,  nespectable,  and  Mrealthy  portions  of  the  community. 

Dttring  the  last  summer  and  fall  I  attended  about  sixty-six  cases  of  dis- 
I^SSe ;  ibd  two  but  of  this  number  died.  Both  of  these  were  expected  to 
di^,  be^re  I  gbt  to  them.  The  following  are  some  among  the  affections 
ttreated :  Dysenteria,  hysteria,  diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  nervous  fever,  oon^ 
festive  Ibver,  typhoid  ibver,  remittent  and  intermittent  fever,  dy  pepsii^ 
Splenitis,  tortfilitis,  cynanche  trachealis,  hepatitis,  gastritis,  bem'plegia, 
neuralgia,  pertussis,  colonic  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  consump*- 
iSxm,  worm  aSbctions,  leucorrhosa,  amenorrh<ea,  diseases  during  utero 
gestation,  Tetentiott  of  placenta,  obstetrical  cases,  &c. 

RtmuBei  mnd  In  iht  abot>e  casts.  LobeKa  itiflata,  capsicum,  quinine 
(ftte  otinoM),  myrica  ceriibra,  zingiber^  podophyllum  peltatum^  sangufr* 
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nana  canadensis,  cypripedium,  neutralizing  mixture,  ulm  is  fblva,  aletris 
farinosa,  actiea  raceinosa,  vapor  bath  in  five  or  six  cases,  H  aline  bath  in 
many  cases,  and  some  other  quite  important  remedies,  occasionally,  with 
a  host  of  minor  ones,  some  of  which  will  be  brought  into  more  immediate 
notice,  with  their  exhibition,  in  cases  which  I  design  to  report. 

Casb  I. — A  woman  taken  with  violent  "  pain  and  burning  **  in  thd 
stomach  and  bowels,  violent  purging  of  blood  and  mucus,  and  very  rest- 
less. She  was  expected  to  die,  because  one  in  the  same  family,  just  in 
the  same  situation,  had  died  not  long  before,  attended  by  a  mineral  doc- 
tor. 

Trvatmbnt  commenced  on  Saturday. — Kept  her  under  the  influence 
of  lobelia  and  sudorific?  several  hours,  and  then  free  emesiswas  produced. 
Urgent  symptoms  now  subsided.  Patient  slept  well  at  night.  Sunday, 
gave  one  pill  every  hour,  until  ten  were  given,  composed  of  capsicum 
tluee  parts,  and  sulph.  quin.  one  part.  She  improved  rapidly.  Con- 
tinned  to  give  some  of  these  pills  for  three  or  four  days  longer.  She  was 
soon  well. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  not  writing  to  you,  so  much  with  the  design  of 
instrncting  others,  as  merely  to  mention  some  of  the  diseases  we  have  to 
contend  with  here,  and  of  the  remedies  which  I  have,  in  actual  practice, 
foond  successful.  I  may  not,  indeed,  have  treated  every  case  better  than 
any  other  person  could  nave  done :  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe, 
that  better  success  has  not  lately  attended  the  practice  of  any  doctor  in 
"these  diggins,"  than  has  attended  my  own,  since  graduating  last 
March. 

If  yon  think  what  I  have  written  to  be  worth  a  place  in  your  Journal,  and 
would  like  to  have  any  thing  more  from  this  way,  I  am  ready  at  all  times 
to  do  what  I  can  for  the  cause  of  medical  reform.  I  have  been  prevented 
from  offering  productions  of  mine  for  publication,  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  there  are  so  many  heads  and  hands  whose  productions  would 
be  so  much  more  interesting  and  ]n.5tructive,  than  any  thing  I  could 
give.     "  But  such  as  I  have  i  "  am  willing  to  ''  give  unto  thee." 

Scrofulous  Ulcbbs. — Fill  them  full  of  molasses,  and  keep  it  there  by 
means  of  a  plaster.  I  am  told,  that  the  ulcers  will  commence  healing 
from  the  bottom,  and  that  a  permanent  cure  will  be  efl^ted. 

Dmmddie  Co.^Jira.,  Feb.,  1849.  J.  B.  Spibm. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  UNION. 

Dr.  Nbwton  : — Being  solicited,  by  a  friend  of  yours  and  of  the  Phy« 
•o-Medical  Practice,  to  write  for  your  Journal,  I  have  resolved  on  trying 
to  write  a  letter  or  two,  hoping  thereby  to  render  some  assistance  in  im* 
pelling  onward  the  great  car  of  medical  reform.  In  the  absence  of  any- 
thing more  interesting,  yon  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it,  if  you  think 
proper.  I  hope,  however,  that  you  will  suppress  the  publication  of  any- 
thing in  your  Journal,  whether  written  by  myself  or  any  other  individual, 
ealcniated  to  impede  rather  than  advance  a  common  cause,    I  do  mat 
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mean  by  this,  that  a  communication  for  publication  should  be  rejected, 
merely  because  it  is  supposed  to  contain  some  erroneous  notion  in  regard 
to  remedies ;  for  such  notion  would  of  course  be  understood  merely  as 
the  writer's  opinion.  But  let  not  brother's  contending  with  brother  be 
once  named,  in  your  Journal,  as  becoming  medical  reformers.  If  any 
wish  to  contend,  let  them  contend  with  their  **  lawful  game,  Allopathists," 
&c.  I  believe  that  medical  reform,  like  moral  reform,  may  reeeive 
greater  injury  from  professed  friends,  than  from  all  other  sources  combi- 
ned. But  let  the  friends  press  forward  in  firm  phalanx,  and  adhere,  io 
both  word  and  deed,  to  the  principle  "  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  em- 
ploying poisons  of  any  kind  as  remedial  agents,  and  that  the  object  ia 
exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be  to  sustain,  and  not  to  depress  the  vital 
powers,''  and  they  need  fear  nothing  from  opposition.  If  trifling  difficul- 
ties arise,  let  them  not  be  told  out  of  the  family ;  for  long,  long,  after 
the  honest  parties  have  settled  and  forgotten  them,  will  they  be  remem- 
bered and  held  up  to  view  by  others.  *'  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not 
in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice." 
*•  Verbum  sat." 

ACROSTIC. 

Can  you  now  thos  conduct  yoor  print, 

And  always  carry  out  this  hint ; — 

Let  no  contentions  once  appear, 

Viewed  on  yoor  page,  from  jraar  to  year ; 

In  every  case,  to  let  no  age, — 

No  brethren  soil  your  unsoUed  page  ? 

None  more,  I  have  no  doubt,  than  you. 

Entirely  aM  contentions  rue, — 

Would  strive  to  work  with  hand  and  tongue,. 

To  advance  the  cause,  and  keep  from  wrong 

Others  who  would  contend  and  strive, 

Nor  care  who  sinks,  so  they're  alive. 

Now,  sir^  to  my  section  of  couoCry,  there  are  but  few  who  take  medi- 
cal papers  of  any  kind.  The  people  generally  know  but  little  about  the 
progress  of  the  Botanic  or  Thomaonian,  or  Eclectic  practice  of  medicine, 
farther  than  they  can  see  or  hear.  And,  as  I  am  desirous  to  make  as  fa- 
vorable an  impression  as  possible,  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  our  practice,  that  they  may  stop,  think,  and  embrace  truth,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  lending  my  medical  papers.  But,  believe  me,  sir,  I  have,  in  by- 
gone days,  got  hold  of  some  numbers  of  some  papers,  so  soiled  with  con- 
tentions, that  I  supposed  the  good  of  the  cause  demanded,  that  they  be 
kept  in  the  closest  comer  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  past  experi- 
ence will  serve  as  a  beacon^ight  for  the  future.  Words  merely  spoken 
may  make  an  impression  for  the  time,  and  then  be  forever  forgotten ;  but, 
when  they  are  written,  printed  on  paper,  and  bound  in  a  book,  they  are 
kept  in  remembrance,  and  may  do  us  an  injury  for  years  to  come.  Some, 
I  have  no  doubt,  have  suffered,  and  are  still  suffering  from  such  a  source. 
And,  if  but  a  few  individuals  suffered,  it  would  not  l^  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  but  our  cause,  in  general,^  is  affected.  Words  of  coniention^ 
indeed^  are 
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"  Poison  drops  of  care  and  sorrow, — 

Bitter  poison  drops  are  they, 
Weaying  for  the  coming  morrow, 

Sad  memorials  of  to  daj.'* 

I  do  not  design,  in  the  above  lines,  to  cast  a  reflection  on  any  individ- 
uil  or  individuals,  but  my  aim  is  "  Bonum  Publicum."  According  to  a 
common  saying,  in  *'  these  diggins,"  '*  Let  them  whom  the  cap  fits  wear 
it,"  and  it  may,  some  of  these  days,  prove  a#  a  helmet,  and  save  them 
from  a  mortal  wound  on  their  devoted  heads. 

Dimnddie  Co.,  Va ,  Feb.,  1649.  J.  B.  Spiers. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Times. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION-OUR  MEDICAL  COLLEGES  AND 

HOSPITAL. 

An  important  case  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Saturday, 
(Judges  Hitchcock  and  Reed  upon  the  bench,)  involving  the  rights  of 
Medical  Students  and  Colleges,  in  reference  to  the  Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial Hospital,  and  also  the  rights  of  the  public  to  certain  revenues  for 
benevolent  purposes. 

It  appears,  that,  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  passed  in  1899,  the 
Trustees  of  the  township  were  authorized  to  admit  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  to  the  Commercial  Hospital,  and  also,  by  a  pro- 
viso of  the  same  act,  all  Medical  Students  in  the  State  attending  other 
Medical  Colleges  were  authorized  to  enter  the  Hospital  upon  an  equal 
ibotiDg,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  Medical  and  Surgical  illustra- 
tions presented  before  the  class  by  the  professor  for  their  instruction. 
Under  this  law,  the  Trustees,  having  a  discretionary  power,  have  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  any  other  Faculty  than  that  of  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  to  participation  in  the  supervision  of  the  Hospital.  That  clause, 
however,  which  entitles  Medical  Students  generally  to  an  equal  admiss- 
ion, does  not  give  to  the  Board  any  discretionary  power,  but  says  "  that 
the  Students  of  the  several  Medical  Schools  or  Colleges,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asy- 
lom  of  Ohio,  in  said  township,  to  witness  the  treatment  of  diseases  and 
rach  surgical  operations  as  may  be  performed  therein,  am  equal  terms ; 
provided,  further,  that  all  Medical  Colleges  which  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  right  of  introducing  pupils  into  the  Hospital,  shall  agree  to  educate 
one  youUi  from  each  judicial  district  in  this  State,  free  of  expense,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  is  bound  to  do." 

Under  this  law,  the  Students  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  claim 
the  right  of  admission  to  the  Hospital  upon  the  same  terms,  as  to  fees, 
&c.,  as  the  StudenU  of  the  Old  School.  The  Institute  has  been  in 
prosperous  operation  for  three  years — has  taken  a  leading  rank  in  the 
city ;  and  has  fully  complied  with  the  law,  by  annoancing  in  all  its  cir-^ 
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culars,  the  opportunity  of  gratuitous  education  which  it  has  offered,  and 
which  has  been  accepted  by  quite  a  number  of  young  men. 

This  claim,  however,  has  been  rejected,  by  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  designed  by  the  Legislature  to  give  the 
Faculty  and  Students  of  that  School  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Hospital,  and  that  the  law  extending  its  advantages  to  the 
students  of  other  schools  being  in  the  form  of  a  proviso,  must  be  consid- 
ered  entirely  contingent,  depending  for  its  effect  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College  as  Hospital  physicians,  and,  conse> 
quently,  is  entirely  null  at  present,  as  that  Faculty  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. 

This  position  was  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  delivered  by 
Judge  Hitchcock,  thereby  confirming  the  monopoly  of  the  Old  School. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  decide  this  point  of  law  ;  but,  in  order  to  present 
the  matter  fairly,  we  annex  the  statute  which  has  been  thus  construed, 
that  our  readers  may  form  their  own  opipions.  It  will  be  perceived  by 
the  latter  portion  of^  the  act,  that  the  public  welfare  is  materially  injured 
by  this  decision.  The  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the  stu- 
dents,  whom  the  Old  School  excludes,  are  to  be  applied  to  benevolent 
purposes,  or  to  the  support  of  the  Hospital.  The  money  is  now  lost  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  by  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Old  School.  The 
number  of  students  attending  the  winter  and  spring  sessions  of  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institute  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and  twenty.  The 
Hospital  ticket  being  five  dollars,  we  perceive  that,  if  each  of  these  stu- 
dents took  the  ticket,  the  sum  would  amount  to  eleven  hundred  dollars 
for  the  past  twelve  months;  and,  according  to  reasonable  calculaticns  of 
the  increase  of  the  school,  might  soon  amount  to  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  without  including  other  medical  schools  in  the  calcu- 
lation, which  would  furnish  a  considerable  addition  to  the  aggregate 
amo  int.  We  would  simply  ask.  Is  it  right  that  the  public  should  be  de- 
prived of  this  large  revenue  for  charitable  purposes,  merely  to  gratify  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  old  Medical  College,  and  assist  in  displaying  its  hos- 
tility against  a  successful  rival  institution  ? 

An  Act  in  relation  to  the  medical  and  surgical  supervision  of  Cooi* 
mercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio. 

Ssc.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  d&c,  that  the  Trustees  of.  the  township  of  Cin* 
cinnati  are  hereby  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  and  whenever  they 
may  consider  it  advisable,  to  admit  the  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
to  an  equal  participation  with  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
in  the  medical  and  surgical  supervision  of  the  Commercial  H(x<%pita]  and 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio,  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe, 
Provided,  that  the  students  of  the  several  medical  schools  or  colleges 
within  the  state  of  Ohio  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Commercial  Hospital 
and  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  said  township,  to  witness  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases and  such  surgical  operations  as  may  be  performed  therein  :  Provi^ 
ded,  further,  that  all  medical  colleges  which  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
right  of  introducing  pupils  into  the  hospital,  shall  agree  to  educate  rne 
youtk  from  each  judicial  district  in  this  State,  free  of  expense,  in  the  same 
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manner  that  the  Medical  CoJiege  of  Ohio  is  bouod  to  do :  ProttiM,  alao, 
that  aJI  the  funds  arisiag  from  the  sale  of  hoafHtal  ticheti  to  students  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  shall  be  applied  in  the  aai»e  aiaoner  as  said 
foods  are  now  apfSied.  All  funds  arising  fr on  this  tale  of  tickets  to  aioh 
dents  other  than  those  attending  the  Medical  College  of  Okio,  shall  be 
applied  by  said  Trustees  to  the  sopport  of  satd  hoapital,  or  in  add  of  any 
charitable  object  or  institution  within  said  township,  as  the  Trustees  may 
deem  proper  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Trustees  to  make  to  tha 
General  Assembly  an  annual  report  of  the  manner  in  which  tbej  have 
provided  medical  and  surgical  attendance  on  said  hospital  and  asyliuB, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  oases  treated  t^ercin^  tte 
name  of  the  diseases,  and  the  termination  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Any  future  Legislatnre  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Aft. 


From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Jouynai. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  PROPESSIOT^. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  been  traveUing  for  thA  last  four  inoRtha  iik 
the  sutes  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  ai^  have  endeavored  to  noie^ 
with  as  much  eiLactness  as  I  was  capable  of,  the  general  state  of  progress 
in  the  medical  profession,  and  the  varied  success  wbioh  has  seemed  to 
attend  it.  I  hitve  met  some  of  almost  every  sect  in  the  snedicai  fira* 
ternity — Allopathic,  Eclectic,  Botanic,  Urosoopian,  Hydropathic,  Hom^ 
<eopathic»  di'C.yd&c.  Of  what  are  called  the  **  regular  "  or  "  Old  Sshopl  " 
physicians,  I  think  not  more  than  one  half  have  ever  attended  a  Course  o( 
Lectures,  and  not  more  than  one  in  ten  or  fifteen  is  a  graduate.  A  great 
many  of  these  are  laying  aside  the  lancet  and  merctury  for  raro  occasiomv 
and  report  progress  in  medical  skill  in  proportion  as  tbe^  lay  aside  tbdia 
old  "  blood  and  thunder  **  theories,  and  conform  their  praclice  to  the  plaiiji 
and  simple  indications  of  nature.  Of  those  properly  Ecleclioy  aearly  att 
I  saw  in  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  graduates  of  seme  respect 
able  medical  college.  But  I  regret  to  say,  that  I  found  more  practicing 
physicians  of  this  school  in  Ohio  who  have  not  attended  I^eolnreSy  than  in 
any  other  part  of  my  travels.  I  have  uniformly  urged  upon  thaia  (jvbil 
they  all  feel  and  admit)  the  necessity  of  being  more  throughly  acquainted 
with  anatomy  and  surgery^in  short,  that  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  benefit^ 
(which  they  could  not  find  elsewhere)  of  a  thorough  Course  at  the  EcioiK 
tic  Institute  at  Cincinnati.  Though  many  of  them  are  excellent  {Jractln 
tinners,  they  will  always  feel  embarrassed,  without  a  more  thorougli 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  This  entire  class  of  Eclectic  praotitionesi^ 
whether  highly  scientific  or  not,  are  regarded  as  "  irregular  "  by  tho 
"  Old  School."  However,  this  is  a  small  matter,  aa^  they  f  generally 
well  sustained,  and  stand  fair  as  intelligent  and  scioDlifio  men.  1  hw^ 
seen  many  places  where  Eclectic  practitioners  are  needed,  and  would  ha 
veil  sustained.  The  cause  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  it  ia  not  difficiiH 
to  predict  the  result,  if  the  friends  of  medical  rdR>rm  and  progreia.att 
true  to  their  principles. 
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There  is  another  class,  known  by  the  general  name  of  "  Botanic  "  phy- 
Hicians,  many  of  them  popular  and  successful  in  practice.  Of  these,  I 
think  the  most  scientific  are  those  who  have  attended  the  *'  Botanico- 
Medical  Institute,"  at  Cincinnati.  Others  again,  having  read  Thomson's, 
Howard's,  and  some  other  works  of  this  class,  are  proving,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  superiority  of  the  Botanic  practice,  even  in  its 
most  crude  and  undigested  state,  over  the  old  depleting  and  calomelizing 
practice. 

Of  the  Uroscopians,  who  are  becoming  quite  numerous,  and  who,  I  be- 
lieve, are  the  pupils,  in  most  cases,  of  Dr.  Legarden,  of  Laporte,  Indiana, 
I  can  say  but  little,  not  having  extensively  formed  their  acquaintance.  I 
may  remark,  however,  that  some  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  prac- 
titioners I  have  met  with,  use  that  system  as  furnishing  the  most  safe  and 
satisfactory  diagnosis  of  any  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  It  is  easy 
to  cry  **  humbug  "  and  '*  quackery,"  but  they  are  *'  humbugging  "  many 
very  intelligent  people,  and  themselves  too,  into  a  most  successful  and  lu- 
crative practice. 

Among  all  classes,  especially  the  Eclectic,  Hydropathy  is  gaining  pop- 
ular favor.  As  to  Mr.  Homoeopathy,  I  cannot  speak  from  any  personal 
knowledge.  His  size  is  said  to  be  very  diminutive,  and  I  understand  he 
is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Icidies,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  parlor 
imd  drawing  room.  All  agree  that  he  seems  to  have  no  disposition  to  do 
friends  or  foes  any  harm,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  a  very  sweet  lit- 
tie  creature. 

It  is  too  evident  to  be  disputed,  that  there  is  felt  a  necessity  for  a  gen- 
eral reform  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  adapting  it  more  fully  to  the  de- 
mands of  nature.  The  aching  bones  and  distorted  countenances  of  suf- 
fering thousands  bear  a  burning  testimony  to  the  dreadful  havoc  the  use 
of  mercury  is  making  of  the  fine  forms  of  our  race.  Only  a  few  days 
since,  I  saw  a  sprightly  boy  of  fourteen,  with  a  shockingly  distorted  face, 
from  the  effects  of  calomel.  And  what,  think  you,  was  the  reason  assign- 
ed for  this  horrid  work  ?  O,  the  V  boy  didn't  swallow  it  quick  enough !" 
and  this  is  all  the  satisfaction  an  afflicted  mother  is  to  have,  whose  son  is 
lo  carry  through  life  this  horrid  distortion.  The  same  day  I  saw  another 
most  afflicting  instance  of  the  effects  of  calomel.  The  daughter  of  a 
physician,  a  girl  of  six  years  of  age,  took  calomel — lost  all  her  teeth — the 
second  set  eame  in ;  and  now,  at  the  tender  age  of  thirteen,  her  teeth 
Are  all  ^keayed  and  broken  off  even  with  the  gums. 

But  does  soy  one  ask  what  we  would  substitute  for  cahmel?  I  answer, 
we  want  no  snbstitate.  We  want  only  those  remedies  which  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  onr  being.  The  fact  stands  out  undeniably,  that 
the  Eclectic  practice  has  almost  infinite  advantage  over  the  old  Allopa- 
thic practice,  as  thousands  are  now  proving.  Almost  every  day  I  meet 
did  chronic  cases,  given  up  to  die,  made  ''every  whit  whole"  by  this 
practice. 

It  is  important  thitt  the  supply  of  able  and  efficient  Eclectic  practition- 
srs  should  be  equal  to  the  increasing  demand ;  and  I  woold  suggest  that 
it  be  made  a  point  of  interest  and  imporUnce,  that  eytty  well-read  prac- 
titioner have  reading  with  him  one  or  two  young  men  of  good  abilities 
and  literary  attainments,  and  thus  furnish  to  the  Medical  Institute  at  Gin- 
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donati,  a  large  number  of  stadents  of  good  literary  and  scientific  charac- 
ter. If  each  graduate  would  send  one  student  annually,  the  college 
would  be  full  to  overflowing.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  all 
looks  brigbt  and  encouraging — the  past  is  a  good  hint  to  the  future. 
SoccesB  to  you  1  say. 

Yours  for  Reform,  Progress,  and  Eclecticism. 

Obsbrtbr. 


From  the  Botton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

GUN-SHOT  WOUND-BALL  IN  THE  HIP  THIRTEEN 
.  MONTHS. 

To  the  Elditor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — ^The  following  case  has  been  thought  sufficiently  interesting  and 
important  to  deserye  publishing.  If  you  should  so  consider  it,  you  will 
please  gt?e  it  insertion  in  your  Journal.  Yours  respectfully, 

Lmoeil,  Feb.  1,  1849.  G.  Kimball. 

George  CHurch,  a  soldier  of  the  Massachusetts  Regiment  during  the 
late  campaign  in  Mexico,  was  shot  down  in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Key, 
CD  the  38th  of  September,  1847.  He  was  taken  into  hospital  the  even- 
iog  of  the  same  day,  and  fi^ll  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  chief  sur- 
geons. Dr.  Satterlee.  It  was  found,  upon  examination,  that  a  wound  had 
been  received  in  the  hip — that  a  musket  ball  had  entered  just  anterior  to 
the  great  trochanter,  and  made  its  way,  apparently  upward  and  forward, 
towards  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  Attempts 
were  immediately  made  to  extract  it,  but  they  were  tinsuccessfuL  The 
wound  healed  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  five 
months  that  he  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital.  He  then  returned  home 
to  Massachusetts,  and  gradually  became  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to 
engage  moderately  in  the  common  duties  of  farming.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  after  this,  some  ten  months  from  the  date  of  the  wound,  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of  epilepsy.  Three  weeks  after,  he 
was  seized  with  another,  still  more  violent ;  and  thus  they  continued  re- 
taming  at  intervals  of  every  two  or  three  weekn,  till  the  latter  part  of 
October,  1848,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Guiteau,  of  Lee,  his  at- 
tending physician,  he  came  to  Pittsfteld  for  the  benefit  of  a  surgical  con- 
saltation.  The  result  of  this  consultation  was  an  unanimous  conclusion, 
that  the  epilepsy  had  been  induced  by  the  wound  in  the  hip — that  a  ball 
or  some  other  foreign  body,  lodged  there  at  the  time  the  wound  was  re- 
ceived, was  implicating  some  important  nerve — and  an  operation,  with 
the  view  of  its  dislodgment,  afforded  the  most  reasonable  chance  of  relief. 
This  operation,  however,  was  not  pressed  with  much  earnestness.  The 
tMarts  of  the  army  surgeon,  to  the  same  end,  had  proved  abortive  in  the 
fint  instance ;  anid  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case  certainly  gave 
DO  ferj  flattering  assurance  that  a  second  attempt  would  be  more  suc- 
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cessful.  However,  the  proposition  waa  readily  embraced  by  the  patient, 
and  the  operation  accordingly  performed  on  the  28th  of  October. 

A  fistulous  opening,  sufficient  to  admit  a  common-sized  probe,  indicat* 
ed  the  original  course  of  the  wound,  to  the  extent  of  some  three  inches, 
and  in  a  direction,  as  before  stated,  towards  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ileum.  As  a  most  critical  examination  of  the  parts  had 
hitherto  afforded  no  idea  of  even  the  probable  location  of  the  ball,  it  was 
thought  best  to  endeavor  to  reach  it  by  tracing,  if  possible,  this  fistula 
through  its  entire  course.  A  grooved  probe  was  accordingly  introduced, 
and  pushed  forward  till  it  came  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  ileum. 
Upon  this,  a  straight  bistoury  was  introduced  to  the  same  extent,  and 
the  fistula,  thus  far,  laid  freely  open.  Its  further  continuation  and  di- 
rection were  now  detected,  though  with  difficulty,  from  its  course  having 
been  so  entirely  changed.  A  long  probe  being  introduced  into  this  new 
branch  of  the  fistula,  it  was  made  to  pass  spme  eight  hiches  backwards 
and  downwards,  making  its  way  along  the  surface  of  the  bone,  just  under 
the  crest  of  the  ileum,  till  it  reached  the  ischiatic  notch,  when  it  fell  di- 
rectly upon  the  ball,  which  was  situated,  it  would  seem,  very  near  to,  if 
not  in  contact  with,  the  sciatic  nerve.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to 
bring  into  service  the  ball  forceps ;  but  the  length,  the  narrowness  and 
unyielding  callous  walls  of  the  fistula,  rendered  ihem  quite  useless.  It 
seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  lay  open  this  passage  still  further,  and  it 
was  accordingly  done  to  the  extent  of  some  five  inches.  A^ain  the  for- 
ceps was  introduced,  the  ball  readily  laid  hold  of,  and  a  good  deal  of 
force  applied ;  still  it  refused  to  yield.  A  bistoury  was  now  passed  into 
the  bottom  of  the  fistula,  and  the  callous  tissue  immediately  embracing 
the  bail,  carefully  divided  at  several  points,  so  that  upon  a  third  applica- 
tion of  the  forceps,  it  was  brought  away  with  comparatively  little  force. 

This  operation,  undertaken  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance,  and,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  serious  misgivings  as  to  ita 
success,  has  been  most  satisfactory  and  gratifying  in  its  results.  From 
the  day  it  was  performed  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  return  of 
epilepsy ;  and  the  patient's  health,  which  had  previously  been  most  se- 
riously impaired,  has  now  become  so  far  restored  as  to  make  it  safe  to 
pronounce  him  perfectly  well. 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

NEW  ADHESIVE  MIXTURE.    ' 

Dr.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  has  made  a  new  adhesive  preparation 
that  is  likely  to  prove  a  prominent  rival  to  the  collodion.  Gutta  percba 
is  dissolved  in  chloroform,  having  about  the  consistency  of  melted  glue* 
It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  and  meets  the  decided  approval  of  competent 
judges.  The  inventor  says  that  he  communicated  the  discovery  of  the 
properties  of  this  combination  to  one  of  the  Boston  papers  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  menstruum  does  not  evaporate  quite  so  rapidly  as  ether; 
consequently,  the  gutta  percha  adhesive  fluid  is  rather  more  economical 
than  the  collodion,  which  rapidly  disappears,  after  removing  the  ootk- 
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From  the  Bostoa  Medical  and  Barfical  Journal. 

DISLOCATION  AND  OSSIFICATION  OF  JOINTS, 

Mr.  Richard  Morehen,  of  StaDdfordsvtlle,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  we  are 
ioformed  by  a  correspondent,  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  twentj-five 
jears.  During  the  first  year  after  his  attack,  his  knees  were  dislocated 
and  ossified,  and  subsequently  other  joints  in  his  lower  limbs  were  drawn 
asunder  and  ossified.  Two  years  after  these  disastrous  afflictions,  his 
pains  became  less  acute,  and  being  naturally  industrious  and  ingenious, 
he  commenced  making  shoes,  whips,  and  such  other  articles  as  he  could, 
while  lying  in  bed.  He  thus  helped  to  maintain  himself,  and  for  eleven 
years  he  continued  to  work,  until  his  arms  were  dislocated  and  became 
ossified.  For  the  last  eleven  years  he  has  been  unable  to  help  himself  in 
the  least.  His  jaws  were  set  some  years  since,  and  bis  teeth  have  been 
broken  out,  that  food  might  be  placed  in  his  mouth.  The  only  joints  he 
is  now  able  to  move  are  the  extremes  of  his  index  fingers,  and  one  or 
two  joints  in  his  toes. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

A  communication  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  describes  a  remedy 
for  hydrophobia,  discovered  and  successfully  employed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Benaiah  Sanborn,  of  Sanbornton,  N.  U.  It  is  simply  a  strong  decoction 
oflobeHa,  and  powder  composed  of  one  gr.  opium,  one  gr.  sJ  nitre,  one 
gr.  of  camphor,  and  two  grs.  digitalis,  all  finely  powder^. 

"  In  a  case  somewhat  advanced,  the  powder  was  given  three  tiroes,  at 
intervals  of  thirty  minutes.  Afterward,  once  in  four  hours.  When  the 
symptoms  are  mild,  three  or  four  powders,  in  twenty-four  hours,  may  be 
sufficient.     Half  the  quantity  for  the  smallest  child. 

A  strong  decoction  of  lobelia  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
ibilowed  till  it  vomits.  It  should  be  continued,  but  not  so  freely.  The 
wounds  should  be  washed  freely  with  the  decoction."     [Dailt^  ^^-J 

Rkmarks. — It  is  really  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  with  what  reluct*- 
ance  our  Allopathic  friends  admit,  that  some  "  good  thing  can  come  out 
of  Nazareth."  When  they  are  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  there 
are  articles,  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  specially  efficacious  in  curing  dis- 
ease, they  will  endeavor  to  keep  a  portion  of  the  truth  out  of  sight,  and. 
pretend,  that  the  simple  but  powerful  remedy  must  be  combined  with 
some  other  agents,  in  order  to  secure  a  favorable  result.  They  may,  in 
tome  instances,  it  is  true,  be  stupid  enough  to  believe  their  own  lan- 
gQ9ge ;  but,  in  others,  the  utiquestionable  design  b  to  blind  the  minds  of 
non-professional  readers  and  friends. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  above,  from  Dr.  Sanborn,  is  a  gen- 
uine quack  prescription.  By  scientific  men,  the  nature  of  hydrophobia  is 
DOW  pretty  well  understood,  and  so  is  the  specific  effect  of  the  several  ar- 
tkles,  opium,  nitre,  camphor,  and  digitalis.    Some  of  them  can  be  of  no 
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essential  service  in  removing  the  cause  of  hydrophobic  spasms,  and 
others  must  be  more  or  Jess  injurious  to  the  sufferer.  Why,  then,  fool- 
ishly mix  ihem  with  such  agents  as  are  now  known  to  constitute 
a  sure  remedy  for  the  disease  ?  Lobelia,  steam,  and  skull-cap  will  cure 
any  case  of  hydrophobia,  if  resorted  to  in  any  kind  of  season.  Why, 
then,  not  be  frank  enough  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  adopt  the  reme- 
dy in  its  simplicity,  instead  of  all  this  pretence  to  the  necessity  of  inter- 
mingling some  of  the  old  deleterious  drugs  with  the  only  agents  which 
really  do  any  good?     [Ed.  Jour.] 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

THE  LATE  MEDICAL  DEGREE  TO  A  FEMALE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  first  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal,  I  have 
observed  a  detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies,  or  which  might  more 
properly  be  called  the  farce,  enacted  at  the  Geneva  Medical  College  by 
conferring  the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  a  Miss  Black  well.  Although  a 
glowing  account  of  the  transaction  is  given,  we  are  not  informed  whether 
the  graduate  appeared  in  appropriate  professional  costume,  or  is  to  make 
the  metamorphosis  the  subject  of  another  public  exhibition,  when  the  re- 
fined auditors  may  not  only  ''  hold  their  breath,"  but  shut  their  eyes. 
Whatever  may  be  the  character  and  acquirements  of  this  individual,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  she  has  been  induced  to  depart  from  the  ap- 
propriate sphere  of  her  own  sex,  and  led  to  aspire  to  honors  and  duties 
which  by  the  order  of  nature  and  the  common  consent  of  the  world  de- 
volve alone  upon  men.  And  I  am  sorry,  that  the  Geneva  Medical  College 
should  be  the  first  to  commence  the  nefarious  process  of  amalgamation. 
Hitherto  an  intuitive  sense  of  propriety  has  induced  all  civiliz^  nations 
to  regard  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  as  masculine  du- 
ties, and,  by  the  universal  acceptation  of  both  sexes,  the  sterner  offices 
and  responsibilities  incident  to  these  vocations  have  been  considered 
roost  compatible  with  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the  male 
sex.  Woman  was  obviously  designed  to  move  in  another  sphere,  to  dis- 
charge other  duties — not  less  important,  not  less  honorable,  not  less  an- 
gelic, but  more  refined,  more  delicate.  Within  her  own  province  she  is 
all  powerful.  She  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  race — the  sacred  reposi- 
tory of  all  that  is  virtuous,  graceful,  and  lovely.  But,  when  she  departs 
from  this,  she  goes  astray  from  her  appropriate  element,  dishonors  her 
sex,  seeks  laurels  in  forbidden  paths,  and  perverts  the  laws  of  her  Maker. 
When  some  sudden  emergency  or  imperious  necessity  requires  it,  she  is 
justified  in  rendering  temporary  aid  to  the  rude  avocations  of  men ;  bat, 
when  no  such  necessity  demands  her  service,  the  character  and  useful- 
ness of  her  own  sex,  and  the  general  good  of  society,  are  best  promoted 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  duties  of  her  own  province.  The  distaiT,  the 
needle,  and  the  pencil .  look  better  in  her  hand  than  the  hoe  and  the 
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scythe,  the  trephine  or  the  gorget.  The  course  of  "  domina  Black  well " 
cannot  be  justified  by  any  urgent  necessity.  The  profession  was  quite 
too  full  before,  and  could  well  afford  to  dispense  with  her  services.  I 
know  we  sometimes  hear  of  runaway  maidens  serving  in  disguise  in  the 
army  or  on  shipboard,  but  such  heroines  deserve  very  little  commenda- 
tion, and  the  rudest  commander  has  always  had  a  sufficient  sense  of  pro- 
priety to  discharge  such  '*  dominse  "  as  soon  as  their  sex  was  known. 

Would  either  of  the  other  learned  professions  have  received  and  gra- 
duated a  female?  Would  any  amount  of  study  or  learning  have  gained 
her  admittance  to  the  bar  oi.the  desk  ?  Certainly  not.  Then  why  dese- 
crate the  profession  of  medicine,  and  publicly  disparage  it?  If  a  clique 
of  pseudo-reformers,  or  some  mushroom  Thomsonian  or  Hydropathic  Asso- 
ciatioo,  had  conferred  this  degree,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  sur- 
prise, because  it  would  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  their  transactions.  As 
this  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  has  been  perpetrated  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  America,  I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  it  will  be  the 
last  And  I  trust  that  the  high-minded  members  of  the  profession  will 
80  manifest  their  disapprobation  of  the  transaction,  as  to  teach  other  sim* 
ilar  iostitutions  the  impropriety  of  following  the  example.  D.  K. 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  ^ 

MISS  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  M-  D. 

The  Syracuse  Reveille  contains  a  glowing  account  of  the  medical 
commeocement  of  the  Geneva,  (N.  Y.,)  Medical  College,  at  the  close  of 
the  recent  lecture  term.  Last  season  much  was  said  of  the  sensation 
produced  by  a  female  student  attending  lectures  in  that  institution.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  who  evinced  a  determination  to  be  regularly  educa- 
ted to  the  profession.  She  has  finally  triumphed,  and  the  ReveiHe  thus 
describes  the  public  ceremonies,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  January, 
when  the  lady  had  conferred  upon  her  the  degree  which  she  had  sought. 
"  Next  followed  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
in  expectation.  The  young  men,  in  groups  of  three  and  four  at  a  time, 
were  called  upon  the  platform,  and  received  their  parchment — 17  were 
graduated.  Then  was  called,  *'  domina  Blackwell." — Miss  B.  ascend- 
ed the  stage.  The  audience  held  their  breath.  The  president  rose,  and 
pronouncing  the  usual  Latin  formula,  delivered  the  diploma  into  her 
hands.  Instead  of  turning  away,  she  stood  a  moment,  as  if  something 
remained  to  be  done,  and  then,  in  a  modest  but  audible  voice,  said — **  / 
thank  you,  sir.  It  shall  he  the  effort  of  my  life^  hy  GocPs  help,  to  shed 
honor  on  this  diploma."  The  feelings  of  the  audience  could  be  restrain- 
ed no  longer,  and  a  round  of  applause  testified  their  interest  in  this  novel 
and  exciting  scene.  Professor  C.  A.  Lee  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
customary  address  to  the  graduates.     At  the  close  of  it  he  said  :— 

"  An  event  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  this  day  deserves  some 
notice  on  this  occasional  calculated  as  it  is  to  excite  curiosity  and  com* 
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ment,  and  to  be  held  ap  as  an  example  for  other  institutions  to  imitate  or 
condemn.  I  mean  the  conferring  of  M.  D.  upon  one  of  that  sex  which 
is  supposed  to  be  wanting  in  the  physical,  if  not  in  the  mora]  qualifications 
neces-^ary  for  the  successful  practice  of  the  healing  art.  So  far  as  I  am 
informed,  this  is  the  first  instance,  in  this  country,  or  any  other,  when  a 
female  has  graduated  in  medicine,  afler  having  gone  through  the  rq^ular 
prescribed  course  and  terms  of  study ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is 
my  duty  to  add,  without  the  omission  or  slighting  of  any  branch  of  study, 
and  that,  too,  in  so  thorough  a  manner,  as  to  leave  nothing  unattempted 
or  unattained,  which  it  is  necessary  for  oie  to  know,  who  expects  to 
practice  with  honor  and  i^uccess  in  every  department  of  the  profession. 
Such  an  instance  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  science  ;  of  perseverance 
under  difficulties  and  obstacles  next  to  insurmountable ;  of  unremitting 
unrelaxing  toil,  in  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  so  important  to,  and  yet  so 
rarely  possessed  by  her  sex — and  that,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
human  misery,  relieving  the  sick,  and  extending  her  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  the  world — this,  I  say,  deserves,  as  it  will  receive,  the  heartfelt  appro- 
bation of  every  generous  and  humane  mind.  This  event  will  stand  forth 
in  all  future  time,  as  a  memorable  example  of  what  woman  can  ooder- 
take,  and  accomplish,  too,  when  stimulated  by  the  love  of  science,  and  a 
noble  spirit  of  philanthrophy." 

Miss  B.'s  inaugural  thesis,  on  ship  fever,  is  published  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal.  Its  literary  merits  are  above 
the  average  of  such  productions,  and  it  manifests  persevering  *  and  praise- 
worthy research. 


▲b  AsylUH  for  the  Sick,  who  haTe  been  confined  to  their  beds  lro»  1  to 

20  yean. 

DR.  HAMILTON'S  HYDROPATHIC  AND  ANALYTIC 
ASYLUM, 

J^Co.  217  Exchange  Street^  opposite  the  Orphan  Asylum^  Rochester^  J\r.  Y. 

[We  owe  Dr.  Hamilton  an  apology,  that  hit  Cironlar  hu  not  appeared,  in  one  of 
the  last  two  previoui  nnmbera  of  the  Journal.  Thii  apology  ii  found  in  the  fitet, 
that  hii  letter  got  accidentally  mingled  with  seyeral  loose  documents,  and  was  coD' 
sequently  overlooked  and  forgotten.  We  assure  the  doctor,  that  the  neglect  wm 
not  intentional. 

We  hope  he  will,  occasionally  at  least,  report,  for  our  columns,  cases  of  sucoesf* 
ful  treatment  at  his  asylum.  We  go  for  any  remedy  or  mode  of  cure  that  is  Phifte- 
Medical^ — that  is,  does  not  poison  and  depress,  but  purifies  and  strengthens  the  syi' 
tem.    Ed.  Jour.] 

This  Institution  is  now  firmly  established  and  in  successful  operation. 
The  proprietor  analyzes  every  disease  that  is  admitted  there,  and  applies 
the  natural  and  appropriate  remedy.  Although  water  is  used  in  every 
way  that  it  b  applied  ia  any  water-cure  establishment  in  the  United 
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Stales,  jet  the  proprietor  wishes  it  to  be  expressly  understood  that  it  is 
Bot  rdied  on  as  the  0mfy  or  principal  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
Bsimritied  to  hm  care. 

'  This  Establishmeai  is  designed  for  that  class  of  invalids  who  hare  fail* 
9i  to  obtain  their  heahh  by  all  other  systems  of  practice,  and  are  stiB 
■oable  to  walk  or  siatid  on  their  feet,  and  are  confined  to  their  beds 
veariog  oat  a  life  of  misery  and  suffering  without  much  or  any  hope  of 
€ier  beingr  any  better. 

The  remedies  made  use  of  in  this  Institution  not  only  entirely  remore 
diaease,  but  give  increased  strength  and  elasticity  to  the  system.  Manf 
kare  been  bro«i2^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  nei- 
ther walked  nor  borne  their  weight  on  their  feet  from  5  to  15  years ;  and 
moe  haTe  been  unable  to  dress  or  undress,  or  eren  feed  themselves,  and 
ia  the  eourae  of  a  few  weeks  would  be  walking  with  the  elasticity  of 
yoath  and  the  qniokness  of  a  pedestrian,  astonished  at  themselves  and 
sarprising  their  friends  and  all  who  saw  them  when  they  first  came.  The 
tpeaiuent  in  this  lostitation  is  particularly  calculated  to  remove  the  dis- 
eaRs  pecidinr  to  Females,  such  to 

IsL  The  Falling  of  the  Womb,  in  all  its  stages  and  conditions  in 

patients,  from  twelve  years  of  age  up  to  sixty,  and  even  if  they  have  been 

aottfined  to  their  beds  from  one  year  to  twenty  unable  to  stand,  walk, 

dress,  er  nsdress  tkem8elveB,or  even  too  feeble  to  bear  any  noise  or  speak 

aloud. 

%A.  Weakness  and  Falling  of  the  Bowels;  Pain  in  the  Side,  ShouK 
4eis,  Back,  and  Head ;  Spinal  Diseases,  Liver  Complaints,  Sinking  tSen- 
satlon  at  the  Stomach,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Dyspepsia  in  all  its  forms 
and  stages,  Piles,  Costivteness,  Diarrhoea,  Suppression  of  the  Menses,  Ex* 
cessive  Menstraation,  Whites,  «ll  Nervous  Diseases,  Cold  Feet  and 
Hands,  St.  Anthony's  Dance,  Tetters  of  all  kinds,  Salt  Rheum  in  its 
worst  ibrms.  Neuralgia,  Tic  Doloureux,  Rheumatism,  Consumption  in 
its  first  stages.  General  Weakness  and  Debility. 

The  proprietor  has  given  his  whole  attention  to  the  above  diseases  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  has  treated  them  in  an  entirely  diflferent  way  from 
any  other  private  practice  or  public  Institution  in  this  country ;  and  such 
has  been  his  success,  and  so  certain  are  his  remedies  in  their  effects  on 
thoee  diseases,  that,  instead  of  publishing  a  long  list  of  certified  cures,  he 
wishes  to  give  that  class  of  invalids  seeking  to  obtain  their  health  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  any  false  pretentions,  exaggeration,  imposition,  or 
deception,  so  that  no  one  need  be  to  any  expense  in  this  Institution  with- 
eot  being  benefitted. 

The  proprietor  will  enter  into  a  special  contract  with  any  one  who 
wishes  to  do  so,  that  he  will  admit  into  the  Institution,  to  advance  the 
aioney  and  pay  all  the  expenses  firom  any  part  of  the  United  States  here 
mi  hack  home  again,  before  he  commences  the  treatment,  and  give  a 
bond  to  board  them,  together  with  his  professional  services,  for  nothing, 
if  he  does  not  help  them  according  to  contract.  Any  one  thinking  the 
above  proposition  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  misrepresentation 
and  expense  without  receiving  equal  benefit,  can  let  the  proprietor  know 
what  will  be  satisfectory,  and  it  shall  be  duly  considered. 
This  Institution  has  grown  up  firom  private  practice  by  the  iimnence  of 
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those  who  have  been  helped  here,  as  nothing  has  ever  been  published  be- 
fore ;  and  the  proprietor  means  that  it  shall  sustain  itself  by  its  own  mer* 
its,  or  pay  the  expense  of  those  who  choose  to  make  a  contract  in  case  of 
a  failure.  The  design  of  this  Circular  is  not  to  make  known  the  unpar* 
alleled  cures  that  have  been  made  in  this  Institution,  because  they  mast 
be  seen  to  be  believed  ;  but  to  let  it  be  more  extensively  known  to  the 
poor  suffering  invalids  that  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in  trying  all 
other  systems  of  practice,  and  without  much  or  any  benefit,  and  still  re> 
main  confined  to  their  beds  from  ^ve  to  twenty  years,  that  there  is  an  In- 
stitution whose  treatment  is  diffejrent  from  any  other  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  can  have  it  cost 
them  nothing  unless  they  are  materially  benefitted. 

From  the  nature  of  treatment  in  this  Institution,  the  number  of  patients 
must  be  limited.  Therefore  the  proprietor  does  not  solicit  the  patronage  of 
slight  and  ordinary  cases  which  may  be  easily  helped  by  other  systems 
of  practice ;  nor  does  he  want  any  to  come,  unless  they  wish  to  get 
well,  and  are  willing  to  be  made  well  enough  to  walk  from  five  to  twenty 
miles  at  a  time,  and  follow  it  up  day  afler  day  in  saocession ;  and  also 
willing  to  be  made  able  to  endure  as  much  labor  and  fatigue  as  most 
of  people  that  call  themselves  well,  as  he  means  that  all  that  go 
through  a  thorough  course  of  treatment  in  the  Analytic  Institution  shall 
show  by  their  increased  strength,  elasticity  of  motion,  firmness  of  tex. 
ture,  capability  of  endurance,  and  improved  health,  that  the  treatment  in 
this  Institution  is  founded  on  the  natural  laws  of  organized  matter,  and 
consequently  its  superiority  over  every  other  difierent  system  of  practiee. 

All  communications  addressed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  Rochester^ 
post  paid,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  If  requested,  reference  wiU 
be  made  to  those  who  have  been  helped  in  this  Institution. 

or  Friends  of  humanity  will  please  dreulate  this  among  the  sick  and  agUeted. 


WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  bill  granting  a  charter  to  the  New  England  Botanico-Medical 
College,  under  the  above  title,  has  already  been  engrossed  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  and,  in  a  few  days,  will  unques- 
tionably pass  to  be  enacted.  The  bill,  on  the  whole,  is  ample  in  its  pro- 
visions, and  will  place  the  Institution  tssmtiaUy  on  a  level  with  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution  at  Pittsfiield.  The  remonstrance  of  three  delegates, 
appointed  by  the  counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  it  is 
true,  has  availed  to  effect  a  slight  modification  of  the  bill ;  but  this  inter- 
ference, so  mamifestfy  illiberal,  will,  we  are  confident,  ultimately  turn  to 
our  advantage,  rather  than  to  our  injury.  It  cannot  fail  to  produce,  with 
an  enlightened  public,  a  sympathy  in  our  favor;  and  we  shall,  at  length, 
secure  greater  privileges,  than  we  should  otherwise  have  ventured  to  ask 
[Ed.  Jour.] 
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^*  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found. 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground,*^ 

VOL.  m.  W0R0B8TER,  MASS.*,  AFBIL  1,  1849.  NO.  VIZ. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 


1^  tht  Tma^  Coone  of  XediMl  Leetnres  in  the  Woreetter  Xedioal  Inatitntion,  d«- 
UTored  March  lit,  1849, 

BT   PROF.    I.   M.    COMINGS. 


PRBLIHI5ARr  CORRESPOllDEIfCE. 

Worcester,  Mar,  Sth,  1849. 
Dkar  Sir  ; — At  a  meeting  of  the  Btudents  of  the  present  Class  of  the  Worcester 
Medical  Institution,  we,  the  ondersiffned,  having  been  chosen  a  committee  to  so- 
licit m  copy  of  .jour  valuable  and  hignhr  interesting  Introductory  Lecture  for  publi- 
eatioii  in  tna  New  England  Botanic  ^^dical  and  Surgical  Journal,  do  hereby  re-^ 
speclfnlly  request  of  you  a  copy  for  this  purpose. 

S.  C.  LlBBT, 

A.  B.  Bliss, 
Pkof.  L  M.  Coxi5gs,  M.  D.  O.  H.  Jjewxll. 

Worcester,  Mar.  9th,  1849. 
GxjrrLBHSiv ; — I  have  received  your  polite  note  of  yesterday,  soliciting  my  In- 
trodnctory  ^cture  for  publication  in  the  Journal ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  herewith 
to  transmit  a  copy  for  that  purpose. 

You  will  accept  the  assurance  of  my  continued  esteem  for  you  personally,  and  of 
my  most  strennous  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  Class  in  medical  knowledge. 
Yours  truly  and  sincerely, 

I.  M.  Comings. 
Messrs.  S.  C.  Libbt, 
A.  B.  Bliss, 
O.  H.  Jewell. 
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Gentlemen  : — The  circumstances  under  which  we  are  now  assem* 
bled,  and  the  peculiar  encouragements  that  present  themselves  to  us,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  Session  of  the  Lectures  in  this  Institu- 
tion, are  truly  gratifying. 

We  have  steadily  pursued  our  onward  course,  from  year  to  year,  in- 
creasing our  facilities  and  means  of  instruction,  till  we  deserve,  even  now, 
a  rank  among  the  privileged  Colleges  of  the  land  ;  and  we  cannot  thiak 
the  enlightened  and  liberally  minded  legislators  of  our  State  will  longer 
delay  to  give  us  the  legal  existence  *  which  we  ask,  in  order  to  give  sl^ 
bility,  permanence,  and  liberal  endowment  to  our  Institution. 

But  it  is  not  our  object,  in  this  Introductory,  to  speak  of  the  injustice 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  treated  ;  for  we  hope  to  have  no  occa- 
sion to  mention«this  in  future.  Be  it  ours  to  discuss  subjects  that  more 
particularly  concern  us,  as  medical  men. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  or  the  Theory  by 
which  the  great  majority  of  physicians  are  governed  in  their  practice,— 
if  we  examine  the  conflicting  notions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world,— 
in  fine,  if  we  pursue  the  Allopathic  works  on  this  branch,  we  shall  find 
all  is  uncertainty — confusion  confused,  a  conglomeration  of  hypotheses, 
and  systems,  and  theories ;  and  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  that  beset  our  path. 

If,  afler  an  examination  of  the  voluminous  tomes  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern medical  love,  we  find  the  most  erudite  and  skilful  to  inform  us,  that 
there  is  no  established  theory  of  medical  practice,— that  there  is  no  troe 
system  of  medical  science ;  we  close  the  authors  with  confused  minds,— 
with  distracted  brains,  and  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  empiricism  alone, 
is  the  only  practice  that  will  afford  us  any  reasonable  chance  of  success; 
and  such  is  the  practice  of  the  great  portion  of  the  medical  world 

This  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  all  thosd  who  attempt  to  become 
students  of  medicine,  by  a  perusal  of  Allopathic  works  alone. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  high  satisfaction  of  bringing  to  you  mo- 
tice  a  system  of  Theory  and  Practice,  which  harmonizes  in  all  its  parts, 
and  which  will  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny  and  application  to  those  fbnda- 
meatal  ttuths  and  philosophical  deductions  made  known  to  us  by  nuxlem 
science ;  a  system,  without  inconsistences,  and  one,  too,  that  fact  and 
experience  do  not  falsify,  but  most  beautifully  corroborate  and  establisl). 

You  will,  at  once,  perceive,  that  a  Lecturer  on  the  Reformed  Practice, 
has  much  to  do,  to  pick  and  cull  from  this  confused  mass  of  contradic- 
tions, here  a  little  truth,  and  there  a  fact,  that  will  bear  the  test,  and  con- 
form to  those  immutable  principles  which  are  established  by  the  laws  of 
nature.  Our  duties,  then,  are  arduous.  If  we  had  only  to  follow  our 
leaders  or  authors,  our  task  would  indeed  be  an  easy  one ;  but  we  have 
to  trace  out  a  new  track, — turn  away  from  the  beaten  road,  the  old  es- 
tablished highways,  and  seek  a  theory  and  system,  rational  and  •onsis- 
tent,  and  that  can  be  verified  by  facts,  observation,  and  experience.  *  We 
have  to  renounce  our  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  the  wise  ones  of  the  world, 
and  thereby  bring  the  stigma  of  reformers  and  innovators  upon  us.  We 
must  suffer  this,  or  no  real  advancement  can  be  made  in  mesdical  science. 

*  Since  the  delivery  of  this,  our  charter  has  been  secured. 
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All  ioiproveiiients  in  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been,  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be,  nade  in  this  way. 

We  all  know  that  close  adherence  to  any  system  or  set  of  rules  is  a 
proof,  not  of  a  high,  but  of  a  2btr  state  of  the  art.  We  read  in  Diodorus, 
that,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  the  wise  sayings]  which  Hermes  had  in- 
scribed oo  tablets,  were  copied,  when  the  papyrus  was  discovered,  into  a 
book,  which  went  by  the  name  of  **  Embre  Scientia  causaKtaHs,^*  In 
this  book,  the  rules  of  the  art  of  medicine  were  especially  laid  down, 
which  the  physicians  were  obliged  to  follow  literally.  If  they  followed 
these  rules,  and  the  patient  died,  they  were  free  from  all  imputation.  But, 
if  they  transgressed  these  rules,  whatever  the  consequences  were,  the 
physicians  were  punished  with  death. 

How  much  advance  of  these  notions  have  the  Faculty  of  the  present 
day  madet  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  patients  die  annually,  in  conse- 
queoce  of  the  bleeding  and  depleting  practice  of  the  Old  School ;  and 
yec  the  community  seem  to  sleep  over  this  mortality,  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  disease,  and  the  physician  calms  his  conscience,  and  quiets 
bis  better  reason,  by  the  reflection,  that  he  has  done  what  the  best  au- 
thority has  dictated,  and  that  it  does  not  become  him  to  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  best  authors,  or  make  innovations  upon  old  and  repu* 
table  customs  and  practices.  While  such  notions  prevail,  how  can  we 
expect  any  advancement  to  be  made  in  the  science  of  medicine ! 

We  have  ofi[en  had  occasion  to  deprecate  that  slavish  obedience  to  au- 
thority which  has  been  and  is  now  so  prevalent.  The  despotism  of  Galen 
ruled  throngh  no  less  a  period  than  fifteen  hundred  years.  During  all 
this  time,  it  was  enough  to  say  Ipse  dixit,  and  Galen's  opinions,  as  er- 
rooeous  as  they  were,  obtained  the  full  credence  of  the  profession ;  and, 
when  his  views  began  to  be  discredited,  and  his  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  men  was  overthrown,  it  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  supplant  it 
by  others  of  the  same  character. 

Philosophy  and  physics  have  been  freed  from  the  jargon  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  the  chains  of  authority  have  been  partially  broken ;  yet  they 
continue,  to  some  extent,  to  exert  their  binding  influence.  Prof.  Jackson 
has  well  remarked  that  "authority  has  done  little  more  in  science,  than 
to  accuoBulate  around  its  threshold,  the  rubbish  of  error,  concealing  its 
entrance  and  debarring  its  access."  The  reform  in  which  we  are  hap- 
pily engaged,  seeks  not  the  patronage  of  the  titled  great  or  the  wise 
ones  of  ancient  times,  as  its  only  merits  for  popular  favor  ;  but  we  seek 
the  truth, — appeal  to  reason,  and  refer  everything  to  investigation  and 
the  test  of  experience.  Truth  cannot  much  longer  be  obscured,  and  the 
reign  of  error  must  now  be  of  short  duration.  The  march  of  improve- 
isenl  is  onward ;  and  we  find,  that  truth  in  medicine  is  investigated  in 
the  same  manner,  as  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics,  by  experi- 
oieatajl,  analytic,  and  inductive  methods.  In  this  way,  general  conclu- 
sions cgui  be  ascertained  ;  and,  when  these  meet  with  the  confirmation  of 
repeated  experience  and  diversified  observation,  we  can  adopt  them  as 
priociples  capable  of  a  safe  and  sound  application.  This  is  knowledge, 
not  conjectui:e,  not  empiricism.  It  is  truth,  as  far  as  we  can  arrive  at 
truth. 

Medicine  is  not  a  preceptive  art,  to  be  acquired  simply  by  committing^ 
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rules  and  specific  formulas  to  memory,  and  applyini;  them  subsequently 
in  practice  under  the  direction  of  the  senses.  Far  from  that.  It  is  a 
science,  that  can  be  demonstrated  ;  and  all  the  treatment,  from  the  most 
simple  prescriptions  to  the  most  complicated,  should  proceed  from  estab- 
lished principles,  and  be  based  on  sound  reason  and  positive  deductions. 
That  the  Old  School  practice  is  not  of  this  character,  may  be  proved  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  cultivated ;  for  theories  are  still  built  up  and 
facts  and  practice  are  warped  to  substantiate  them.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Todd  observes,  that  ''medicine  has  never  continued  long  as  an  art  of  un- 
biassed observation,  and  has  never  yet  known  the  fertilizing  influence  of 
the  inductive  logic." 

There  is  no  necessity  that  so  much  uncertainty  should  attend  the 
practice  of  physic.  This  does  not  prevail,  to  much  extent,  in  the  other 
departments  of  science,  and  ought  not  in  this.  Aledical  science  should 
be  prosecuted  in  the  spirit,  and  its  investigations  should  be  conducted 
under  the  precepts  of  a  positive  philosophy.  It  is  true,  that  the  human 
organism  is  not  a  mechanism  of  uniform  structure  and  arrangement,  and 
acting  in  one  uniform  mode  in  every  individual.  Nor  can  we  expect  the 
physician  to  act  merely  as  the  engineer,  passively  superintending  the 
movements  of  a  mecAantca/ machine;  for  we  know  the  human,  machine 
is  subject  to  an  endless  variety  in  the  combination  of  its  remote  and  its 
proximate  organic  elements,  in  the  energy  of  its  forces,  the  manifestations 
of  its  phenomena  and  its  masses  of  existence.  Yet,  if  we  will  only  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  governed  by  established  principles,  there  needs  not  be 
so  much  uncertainty  or  mortality  attendant  on  the  practice  of  physic. 

We  are  fully  aware,  that  the  animal  economy  requires,  in  order  to  its 
perfect  comprehension,  the  nK>st  profound  investigation,  combined  with 
deep  and  careful  reflection ;  since  every  case  presents  itself  to  us  as  a 
distinct  problem,  and  we  must  study  it  separately.  Its  specific  nature 
and  relations  are  to  be  studiously  examined  by  the  application  of  immu- 
table principles.  The  elements  of  this  calculation,  by  which  we  form 
our  diagnosis,  are  the  propositions  evolved  by  the  analysis  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  organism  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  by  a  full  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  its  structure,  forces,  and  functions,  in  their 
physiological  and  pathological  modes  of  being,  investigated  and  estab- 
lished by  clinical  and  autopsical  observation,  and  minute  anatomical  re-' 
search.  This  knowledge  we  have  met  here  to  obtain  ;•  for  we  are  well 
assured,  that,  without  it,  we  must  grope  more  or  less  in  darkness,  and 
the  practitioner,  as  said  Dugald  Stewart,  ''cannot  be  guided  in  his  prac- 
tice, with  propriety,  by  any  one  rational  principle  of  decision,  but  only 
by  blind  and  random  conjecture."  We  contend,  however,  that  the  well 
educated  Botanic  doctor,  when  he  adheres  closely  to  our  principles,  may 
practice  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  safety,  and  success,  which  is  unknown 
in  the  common  practice  of  the  day.  We  are  not  swayed  by  f?llse  theo- 
ries, nor  mystified  by  a  close  adherence  to  the  customs  and  opinions  of 
the  ancients.  We  are  now  placed  where  Gallileo,  Harvey,  Luther,  and 
others,  have  been,  in  relation  to  the  reforms  which  they  ac^vocated ;  and,' 
if  we  are  true  to  our  principles,  we  shall  be  equally  successlbl,  and  our 
cause  will  be  triumphant.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  very  evid^t,  'that 
science  never  can  advance,  when  implicit  credence  is  given  to  ^ancient 
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doctrines,  and  obedience  to  fixed  rules,  and  when  every  transgression  of 
them  is  looked  upon  as  a  crime. 

*'  By  the  honest  student  of  nature,"  says  Springle,  "methods  of  treat- 
ment which  have  received  the  sanction  of  authority^  will  be  trusted  but 
little,  unless  they  have  also  the  sanction  of  success;  and  even  those 
recommended  by  the  more  respectable  authority  of  usage  and  long  exper- 
ience, will  be  tried  by  the  same  rule,  and  willingly  resigned,  whenever 
more  successful,  though  newer  and  unauthorized  methods  are  discovered." 

Very  seldom  is  any  improvement  authorized  for  a  considerable  time 
after  its  introduction.  We  have  observed,  that  no  standard  system  of 
medicine  is  taught  by  the  Allopathic  schools,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
fundamental  principles.  Hence  you  find,  that,  in  our  medical  metropolis,  f 
each  of  the  five  Colleges  teaches  its  peculiar  views  and  notions;  some, 
diametrically  opposed  to  others.  Listen  to  their  sage  views  on  fever, 
inflammation,  the  causes  of  disease,  and  other  important  and  fundamen- 
tal doctrines,  that  ought  to  be  fully  established  ;  and  you  will,  at  once, 
coiaetothe  conclusion,  at  which  we  have  arrived,  that  these  distinguished 
men,  learned  indeed  as  they  are,  are  but  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

But  why,  we  ask,  is  there  this  variety  of  opinions;  and  how  is  it,  that 
ibey  obtain  to  such  an  extent?  History  answers  the  question.  The 
schools  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  eminent  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
great  anatomical  teachers  and  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  knew  not 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  We  can  readily  perceive  thpir  limited 
knowledge,  by  the  fact  that  they  named  certain  bloodvessels,  arteries  or 
air-vesselSf  as  they  were  supposed  for  ages  to  contain  air.  Hence  also 
originated  the  practice  of  bleeding  and  innumerable  other  fallacies  which 
have  been  founded  on  such  premises.  You  all  know,  that  it  was  not  lill 
the  17th  century,  that  the  illustrious  Harvey  demonstrated  the  true  nature 
of  the  arteries  and  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  circulates  through  the 
body. 

While  it  is  true,  that  much  error  was  prevalent  in  the  medical 
world,  before  the  time  of  Harvey;  yet  it  is  interesting  to  know,  that  we 
have  two  ancient  Botanic  fathers  who  advocated  our  notions  at  a  very 
early  period.  Pliny  mentions  a  physician  who  lived  immediately  aRer 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  by  the  name  of  Chrysippus.  He  appears  to 
have  been  regarded,  like  the  Botanies  of  the  present  day,  as  a  kind  of 
irregular  practitioner.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  innovations  which  he 
introduced  into  practice.  We  are  told,  that  "  he  did  *ot  allow,  in  any 
case,  of  bleeding,  and  that  he  rejected  many  of  the  most  powerful  and  ej^ 
fsctive  agents  (poisons),  in  the  treatment  of  disease."  We  are,  also,  far- 
ther informed  that'' Erasistratus  was  the  pupil  of  Chrysippus,  and  that  he 
imbibed  from  him  his  prejudices  against  bleeding,  and  against  the  use  of 
poisons,  trusting  more  to  to  the  operation  of  diet,  or  the  natural  efforts  of 
the  system." 

•  AH  such,. therefore,  as  place  so  much  stress  upon  the  antiquity  of  the 
.  practice  of  medicine,  and  upon  the  sayings  of  the  medical  fathers,  we  re- 
fer to  the  above  remarks;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  Erasistratus  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  fathers,  for  it  is  recorded  of  him, 
that  he,  and  Herophilus  were  the  first,  who  are  known  to  have  dissected 
human  bodies. 
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The  more  you  can  explain  and  facilitate  the  attainment  of  any  sciencey 
the  more  you  will  find  that  science  to  approach  perfection.  Hence  you 
will  see,  that  all  Botanic  physicians  are  desirous  that  the  community 
should  become  acquainted,-  not  only  with  their  principles,  but  with  their 
practice.  They  challenge  debate  and  investigation,  and  wish  the  whole 
world  to  be  enlightened  on  the  principles  of  physiology,  and  the  laws 
that  govern  our  being.  But  how  different  is  the  case  with  the  Old 
School  practitioner  !  He  not  only  wishes  to  keep, the  people  in  ignorance 
of  his  theories  (,the  fallacy  of  which  he  fears  may  be  discovered),  but  uses 
the  greatest  precaution  to  keep  his  prescriptions  from  his  patient ;  for  he 
is  accustomed  to  write  them  in  an  unknown  language, — at  least,  if  he  is 
able,  so  that  he  can  cause  him  to  take  a  dose  which  his  reason  would 
teach  him  to  reject,  if  he  knew  what  it  was. 

Empiricism  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Facts,  ''those  stubborn 
things,''  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question  :  though  it  is  true,  that  the  most 
perfect  system  has  ever  been  admitted  to  be,  that  which  can  reconcile  and 
bring  together  the  greatest  number  of  facts,  coming  within  its  sphere. 
The  glory  of  Newton's  discovery  can  rest  on  no  higher  order  of  proof. 
Dr.  Chalmers  says,  "Authority  scowled  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  discov- 
eries, and  taste  was  disgusted  by  them,  and  all  the  beauteous  speculations 
of  former  days  were  cruelly  broken  up,  by  this  new  announcement  of  the 
better  philosophy,  and  scattered  like  the  fragments  of  an  aerial  vision,  over 
which  the  past  generations  of  the  world  had  been  slumbering  in  their 
profound  and  their  pleasing  reverie." 

The  false  philosophy  of  Aristotle  enslaved  the  minds  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope for  ten  centuries,  so  ilfct  time  itself  is  hardly  a  test  of  true  doc- 
trine, nor  are  ages  of  ignorance,  any  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  a  system.  To  nature,  eternal  nature,  must  truth  ever  make  her 
first  and  last  appeal. 

In  the  Botanic,  or  Physo-medical  practice,  we  have  a  few  fundamental 
principles.  Those,  however,  who  study  the  noble  art  of  medicine,  should 
not  desire  to  quench  their  thirst  from  one  well, — but  from  a  thousand 
springs.  TVe  must  be  Eclectics,  and  drain  from  every  source.  We  must 
consult  the  labors  of  men  of  genius  of  every  age.  They  will  differ  from 
each  other,  but  something  can  be  gained  from  all.  You  will  find,  in  the 
various  works  on  Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  Magnopathy,  and  the  Chro- 
no-Thermal  System,  very  many  valuable  hints  and  practical  observations. 
We  have  found^  powerful  and  strong  arguments  to  support  oor  Botanic 
Theory  and  Practice  in  works  on  these  different  subjects.  Hence,  we 
can  but  advise  you  to  read  them  with  care  and  attention,  as  soon  as  your 
text-books  have  been  well  mastered,  and  you  shall  have  leisure  from  the 
more  active  duties  of  your  profession. 

Perhaps,  of  all  arts,  that  of  healing  is  the  most  complicated,  and  re- 
quires the  greatest  number  of  considerations,  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count; and,  in  none,  does  more  depend  on  the  genius  and  observation  of 
the  individual  practitioner.         ^  ,  ^  ' 

The  practice  of  to-day  is  not  that  of  yesterday.  The  wheel  goes  con- 
stantly on,  and  change  takes  place,  because  it  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be^,  In/- 
provement.  This  is  true,  to  some  extent,  in  our  own  practicei  but  em- 
phatically so,  in  the  old  practice. 
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We  would  nol  have  you  conclude,  that  the  peculiar  theories  which  we 
teach,  and  which  t/ou  now  so  conscienliously  believe,  are  perfect,  or  that- 
we  may  not  bare  mixed,  with  our  favorite  notions,  many  things  that  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  ages.  Much  remains  to  be  learned.  Important  dis- 
ttoferies  are  to  be  made ;  and  it  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  carrying  forward  the  car  of  medical  reform.     It  is  for  us  to 

"  Seise  upon  truth,  wherever  found." 

We  roust  cull  these  precious  gems  from  every  sourqe  where  th^y  can 
be  obtained ;  whether  it  be  from  the  antiquated  maxims  of  olden  times, 
or  from  the  ephemeral  pamphlets  of  the  present  day  : — whether  it  be  from 
'  the  wisdom   and  reasoning  of  the  sage,  or  tbe  simple  experience  of  the 
ignorant.     Every  facility  that  will  afford  us  the  least  particle  of  medical 
truth, — every  fact  that  will  increase  our  knowledge,  every  philosophical 
argument  that  will  substantiate  our  theory,  should  be  eagerly  seized  by 
us.     Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  should  be  laid  under  cor^tribution  to 
advance  our  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  thus  prepare  us  for  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  skilful  physicians.     Our  system  has  been  published  to 
the  world  about  fifty  years,  and  it  has  been  practiced  with  almost  unpar- 
alleled success.     It  is  entitled,  then,  t<f  a  cool  and  impartial  examination ; 
since  nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  than  to  disparage  that  which  has  not 
been  scrupulously  investigated. 

We  invite  medical  men  of  the  Allopathic  School  to  scrutinize  our 
system  rigidly,  and  put  it  fairly  to  the  test.  This  is  all  we  ask  of  any  of 
o«r  opponents.  We  contend,  that  our  system  demands  the  strictest  in- 
quiry into  its  merits,  as  some  compensation  for  the  iinspariog  abuse, 
which  has  so  long  and  so  illiberally  been  heaped  upon  it.  A  sound  and 
impartial  judgment  will  remove  the  barriers  interposed  by  ignorance  and 
prejudice. 

That  our  practice  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  the  Allopathic 
practice,  is  to  us  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt ;  nor  is  it  to  those  who 
have  experinced  its  benefits.  Nor  is  it  often  the  case,  that  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems,, 
will  subject  themselves  or  their  friends  to  the  painful  and  dangerous  means 
employed  by  the  Old  School ;  since  they  have  found,  by  happy  experi- 
ence, that  precisely  the  same  benefit,  yea  much  greater,  may  be  obtained 
by  harmless  remedies,  more  speedily,  and  without,  even  in  the  slightest: 
degree,  injuring  the  constitution. 

These  facts  are  becoming  known  quite  extensively  to  the  community, 
but  they  are  seldom  evident  to  the  Faculty]  for  those  who  are^in: consid- 
erable practice,  are  disinclined,  for  numerous  reasons,  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  Botanic  System.  They  have  preconceived  opinions^ 
long  established  habits  and  associations,  professional  engagements,  per- 
sonal reputation,  and  public  confidence.  These  and  other  like  infiuenoes, 
which  might  be  enumerated,  will  account  for  their  neglect  of  our  Prac- 
•  tice;  although  some  of  the  most  enfinent  among  the  profession  have 
Cttneeded  its  claims  to  a  sober  and  searching  investigation.  With  the 
yovogy. particularly,  the  subject  is  open  to  inquiry;  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  weigh,  well  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  its  support,  before  they  re- 
jecty  .or  calumniate  a  system  believed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
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learned  physicians  to  be  founded  in  truth ,  and  to  be  superior  to  any  oth- 
er theory  extant. 

The  sincere  inquirer  into  truth  will  be  swayed  by  no  prejudice.  He 
will  stand  on  his  guard  against  the  unsupported  dictates  of  authority,  and 
the  imposing  front  of  original  discovery.  He  will  listen  and  judge  with 
the  constant  apprehension  of  the  frailty  of  mankind,  assured  £at  the 
wisest  may  err,  and  that  the* weakest  may  yield  instruction.  In  this  way, 
I  trusty  we  have  embraced  the  truths  which  we  hold  so  dear,  and  which 
we  have  assemble  here  to  investigate  and  study. 

It  was  said,  many  years  ago,  by  a  celebrated  professor  of  Anatomy, 
that  we  could  not  tell  by  reasoning  a  priori  that  the  body  was  mortal, — 
so  intimately  woven  with  its  texture  are  the  principles  of  life.  Lord  Ba- 
con, too,  has  said,  that  the  only  cause  of  death,  which  is  natural  to  man, 
is  that' from  old  age;  and  he  complains  of  the  imperfection  of  the  science 
of  medicine,  for  not  being  able  to  guard  the  principle  of  life,  until  the 
whole  of  the  oil  that  feeds  it,  is  consumed. 

The  sagacious  and  far  sighted  Bacon,  whose  reasoning  powers  are, 
even  at  this  period  of  the  world,  regarded  with  veneration,  could  come  to 
no  other  conclusion,  than  that  jhe  physician  ought  to  be  the  helper  of 
Natqre  in  the  curative  process.  We  claim  this  principle  as  one  of  our  fun- 
damentals, that  nothing  should  ever  be  done  for  the  sick,  which  will  debili- 
tate or  weaken — nothing  which  will  deplete  or  have  a  tendency  to  counter- 
act the  living  principle.  If  the  human  system  is  a  self-repairing  machine, 
is  it  not  evident,  that  the  efforts  of  the  physician  should  be  to  assist  this 
vis  vita?  But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  heal- 
ing art,  seem  to  interrupt  or  prevent  nature  from  doing  her  sarfitary  work. 
Let  me  urge  upon  you,  then,  young  gentlemen,  to  adhere  closely  and  con- 
stantly to  this  maxim  of  Napoleon,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  '*  Never 
counteract  the  vital  principle.*'  Never  mind  the  plausible  theories  that 
may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  depletion;  but  let  facts,  and  reason,  and 
common  sense  have  the  dominant  sway  over  your  minds,  and  you  will 
never  dabble  in  these  dangerous  and  deceptive  practices,  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  misery  and  death  in  our  world. 

We  do  not  claim  for  the  Botanic,  or  Physo-medical  Practice,  that  it 
will  banish  disease  from  the  earth;  but  we  do  profess,  that,  by  this,  we 
can  effect  a  cure,  with  greater  safety  to  the  patient,  and  much  more 
speedily,  than  by  any  system  ever  before  introduced ;  and  more  especially, 
that  we  can  relieve  patients  from  the  host  of  medicinal  forms  of  disease; 
which  at  present  add  greatly  to  the  miseries  of  the  human  race.  We 
claim  the  following  motto  as  particularly  applicable  to  our  practice,  *'  Si 
nanjuvat^  cave  ne  noceai,*'  If  we  do  no  good,  we  take  care  to  do  no  injury. 

Another  principle  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  elucidate  in  our  Course 
is  this, — that,  as  the  Creator  has  accurately  adjusted  all  the  parts,  fluid  as 
well  as  solid,  of  which  the  body  ie^  composed,  and  has  assigned  to  each 
its  peculiar  function,  any  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  constituent  parts, 
will  undoubtedly  derange,  injure,  or  destroy  the  harmony  and  regularity 
of  the  whole :  consequently,  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  intended  for  the 
support  and  use  of  the  system,  ought  not  to  be  wantonly  wasted  at  the 
caprice  or  temerity  of  the  doubtful,  or  the  bold.  Some  of  the  greatest 
physicians  have  sincerely  regretted  the  depleting  measures  of  Uieir  earli- 
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er  practice,  and  have  found,  that  milder  means,  to  aid  the  efforts  of  na- 
ture for  the  relief  of  the  patient,  have  produced  results.,  not  only  less  dis- 
tressing to  the  sick,  but  more  gratifying  to  themselves. 

We  oppose  the  administration  of  poisons  under  any  circumstances,  as 
we  believe  it  inconsistent  to  attempt  the  cure  of  the  sick,  with  the  same 
means,  which  would  inevitably  make  the  well  sick.  We  also  discoun- 
tenance the  practice  of  blistering,  active  purging,  and  every  practice 
that  has  the  least  tendency  to  deplete  or  weaken  the  already  debilitated 
powers  of  nature. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us,  in  this  Introductory,  to  define  our  prin- 
ciples. We  have  only  given  you  some  of  our  doctrines  which  it  will  be 
oar  province  to  inculcate  and  defend,  during  the  Course  which  we  now 
cominence.  We  shall  make  no  attempts  at  a  display  of  eloquence,  or 
try  to  please  your  fancy  with  high-wrought  figures,  or  your  ears  with  mu- 
sical words.  We  shall  seek  to  address  your  reason,  and  endeavor,  in  a 
didactic  style,  to  inculcate  our  views  by  arguments  and  philosophical  de- 
ductions. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  our  infant  Institution,  we  cannot  afford  to  you  so 
great  facilities  in  the  form  of  Anatomical  Museums,  Laboratories,  Libra- 
ries, and  costly  Apparatus;  yet  all  that  is  practically  useful  we  can  illus- 
trate with  the  Apparatus  which  we  now  have,  and  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creaatng.  But  the  disadvantages  arising  from  a  want  of  extensive  collec- 
tions are  more  than  compensated  by  the  philosophical  truths  which  we 
incolcate,  and  the  valuable  improvements  which  have  been  made  known 
by  th^  Botanic  Practice.  We  have  full  confidence,  therefore,  in  saying, 
that  jou  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  practical  duties  of  your  profess- 
ion, and  will  be  far  more  successful  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  disease, 
afler  a  close  attendance  upon  the  Course  of  instruction  here  given,  than 
yoQ  would  be  in  other  Institutions,  that  are  far  better  endowed,  but  where 
tlie  common  notions  of  disease  are  taught,  and  the  old  remedies  recom- 
mended. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  choice  you  have  made  and  the  opening 
prospect  before  you ;  for  triumphant  success  is  sure  to  crown  your  efforts, 
if  yoa  but  use  the  common  diligence  required  in  all  professions,  and 
adhere  closely  to  those  principles  which  will  here  be  inculcated. 

Id  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  is  a  close  adherence  to  the 
principles  which  we  advocate,  a  strict  adoption  of  the  Physo-medical 
Practice,  an  uncompromising  warfare  against  all  poisons  as  medicines, 
and  complete  opposition  to  every  depletive  agent,  that  will  ensure  our 
success,  or  enable  us  to  maintain  our  ground  and  advance  the  cause  of 
imh.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  ef- 
fect an  amalgamation,— to  unite  what  nature's  law  has  made  separate, — 
to  join  hands  with  the  enemy,  and  to  promote  a  fellowship  which  will 
prove  disastrous  indeed. 

There  are  those  who  have  hoisted  the  Botanic  flag,  and  who  sail  un- 
der our  colors,  hut  who  are  far  from  advocating  our  sentiments, ^or  obey- 
ing eor  precepts  in  their  practice.  They  are  veritable  pirates  in  our 
piofessiou;  and  we  must  not  only  discountenance  but  denounce  them  ; 
nd  we  must,  above  all  things,  beware  of  the  least  approach  to  a  mixed 
practice.     We  mast  remain  a  distinct,  a  peculiar  people.     It  will  not  do 
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for  US  to  dabble  in  a  false  practice, — to  ape  the  OM  School  doctor  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  popular  favor.  Such  a  course  will  not  succeed.  As 
plausible  and  promising  as  such  a  course  may  appear  at  first,  you  maj 
be  assured  it  will  not  prosper.  The  community  will  have  one  thing  or 
the  other.  These /«nc«  men  \n  medicine,  will,  in  the  end,  be  equally  as 
unpopular  as  those  in  politics. 

If  our  principles  are  correct,  then  those  of  the  Old  School  are  false. 
That  ours  are  true,  we  have  mathematical  certainty  to  demonstrate  ;  and, 
if  this  was  not  so,  we  are  assured,  by  such  an  array  of  facts,  as  to  put  all 
our  doubts  to  flight.  Hence,  we  cannot  believe  in  Botanic  principles 
and  conscientiously  practice  the  inconsistences  of  the  Allopathic  theo> 
ries.  We  must,  of  necessity,  be  hypocrites,  if  we  attempt  it.  We  ad- 
vise you,  then,  to  be  one  thing  or  the  other  ;  but  do  not  try  to  be  both. 

If  you  wish  success  in  your  practice — if  you  desire  popularity  in  your 
profession — if  you  seek  the  welfare  of  your  fellow  men,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  and  glorious  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged — if  you 
regard  a  clear  conscience,  and  do  not  want  the  fearful  forebodings  of 
those  who  use  the  heroic  remedies ;  then  practice  according  to  your  pre- 
cepts, and  never,  in  any  instance,  prove  recreant  to  your  principles,  <»- 
forsake  the  truth  for  error. 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE  OLD  BAY  STATE. 

WORCBSTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

Ailer  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  Allopathic  prejudice,  we  are 
happy  in  announcing  to  our  friends,  that  the  victory  has  at  length  been 
won,  and  a  medical  College  of  the  Botanic  faith  is,  in  very  deed,  now 
chartered  and  established,  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts.  The  bill 
finally  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Governor,  March  10th,  1849. 

It  is  true,  that  the  bill,  on  its  passage,  underwent  a  slight  modification, 
in  consequence  of  the  interference  and  influence  of  a  Delegation  from; 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  It  had  been  proposed,  that  direct 
provision  should  be  made  for  our  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine,  *'  under  the  same  rules  and  restrictions,  as  are  adopted  and 
recognized  in  conferring  degrees  of  the  same  nature,  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Berkshire  Medical 
Institution  at  Pittsfleld ;"  and  this  would  unquestionably  have  passed, 
had  it  not  unfortunately,  (or,  perhaps,  fortunately,  for  us^  in  the  end,) 
happened,  that  the  Councillors  of  the  above-named  Society  found  out  the 
heresy  into  which  the  honorable  Legislature  were  likely  to  fall  ,and  deputed 
a  committee  of  three  to  appear  and  remonstrate  against  such  unjustifia- 
ble and  wanton  license  of  Botanic  quackery. 

After  a  regular  pitched  battle,  on  our  part,  with  this  sage  and  august 
delegation,  a  battle  which  lasted  two  hours,  in  the  presence  of  a  special  com- 
mittee ofthe  Senate  ,we  so  far  yielded  the  contest  as  to  consent  to  certain 
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terns  of  amity  which  were  then  and  there  proposed.  As  the  bill  now 
stands,  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  is  acknowledged  ;  but  it  is  implied 
only — not  expressed.  The  Institution  is  at  liberty  to  hold  property  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  have  a  common  seal,  and 
adopt  any  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  it  has  in  view, 
prmnded  they  ar6  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. — 
Nov,  there  exists  no  statute  law  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  creating  and 
defining  the  source,  whence  the  power  to  confer  degrees  shall  emanate  ; 
but  tb'is  power  is,  in  this  State,  as  it  formerly  was  universally,  a  mere 
boDorary  privilege,  belonging  to  all  chartered  Institutions.  Besides,  the 
Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has,  by  its  precedents,  beforehand 
decided,  that  the  de^grees  conferred  by  an  Institution  thus  situated,  are 
as  legal  and  valid,  as  when  the  Institution  is  authorized  by  an  express 
daose  in  the  Act. 

In  view  of  all  things,  we  the  more  readily  yielded  to  a  compromise,  in 
coosequeoce,  also,  of  the  expressed  opinion  of  several  legal  gentlemen, 
emioeDt  in  their  profession  and  members  of  the  Senate,  that  the  charter 
would  be  essentially  as  good  for  us,  in  this  form,  as  in  any  other.  And, 
since  the  final  passage  of  the  Act,  we  have  been  happy  in  receiving  from 
one  of  the  honorable  Senators,  hims^f  a  distinguished  lawyer,H  note, 
.  in  which  he  uses  the  following  language  :  ''  You  can  undoubtedly  issue 
degrees,  if  you  choose  so  to  do.  The  Act  does  not  prohibit  it.  De- 
grees conferred  under  this  Act,  are  as  lawful,  as  rightful,  and,  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  as  valuable  to  all  practical  uses,  as  if  conferred  by  an  In- 
stitatioo  erpresslt/.  authorized  by  law  to  grant  them.  I  am  glad  that  your 
cJaini  to  equal  privileges,  under  our  laws,  has  at  length  been  reaognized 
by  the  State." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  may 
DOW  be  considered  as  permanently  established.  Arrangements  are  al* 
ready  made  for  the  procuring  of  an  eleganf'diploma  plate,  and  a  common 
seal  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  present  Term,  June  6th,  1819,  such  jndi- 
vidaals  of  the  present  Class  as  shall  be  deemed  worthy,  will  be  regularly 
honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  and  receive  their  parch* 
ments  accordingly. 

The  exercises  of  the  Anniversary,  will  be  public  ;  and  will  be  rendered 
doubly  interesting  by  the  meeting  of  the  Bay  State  Medical  Association, 
at  the  same  time  and  place.     [Ed.  Jour.] 


STIMULANTS  AND  Tl)NICS. 

BY   PROF.    I.    M.   COMINGS. 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  on  the  subject  of  stimulants  and  tonics. 
It  has  been  urged  by  some,  that  tonics  act  on  the  system  by  means  of 
their  'stimulating  properties,  and  in  fact  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  in 
our  class  of  bitters,  except  as  they  are  stimulating. 

We  have  previously  noted  the  distinction  between  a  pure  stimulant, 
and  ao  irritant ;  and  defined  the  former  to  be  that  which,  through  the 
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medium  of  the  nervous  system,  increases  the  action  of  the  circulation  in 
a  natural  healthy  way,  by  sending  more  arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  if  it 
is  wanting  there,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  d&c.  But  our  object, 
in  this  short  article,  is  to  define  what  we  mean  by  a  tonic ;  for  there  is  no 
one  word,  which  seems  to  have  so  vague  a  definition,  or  to  be  applied  to 
so  great  a  class  of  remedies. 

That  is  a  tonic,  then,  whidh  gives  power  to  the  nervous  system,  to 
generate  or  secrete  the  nervous  influence,  by  which  the  whole  frame  is 
strengthened.  The  action  of  tonics  is  gradual.  Though  there  may  be  a 
sudden  increase  of  the  force  of  the  pulse  immediately  after  their  adminis- 
tration, yet  this  is  not  attributed  to  their  tonic  nature,  as  the  pulse  will 
vary  with  the  disease,  according  as  it  is  affected  by  the  use  or  neglect  of 
other  remedies. 

In  some  cases,  stimulants  will  temporarily  excite  the  nervoKs  system, 
and  thus  give  the  digestive  organs  more  power  for  the  moment.  The 
new  nourishment  increases  the  strength  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  ocher 
parts ;  and  thus  stimulants  and  generous  diet  become,  in  reality,  a  part 
of  the  tonic  plan  ;  and,  from  the  fact,  that  stimulants  are  so  oflen  admio- 
istered  with  tonics,  tonics  have  been  thought  to  be  stimulant,  or  to  act 
in  the  same  way. 

Tonics  give  strength — stimulants  call  it   forth.     A  man  may  be  very  " 
strong  without  putting  forth  his  strength.     Stimulants  excite  action,  but 
action  is  not  strength. 

The  tonic  property  is  frequently  combined  with  astringency,  but  not 
necessarily  so ;  though  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  other  than  an  as- 
tringent effect  produced  primarily  by  the  tonic  substances. 

This  distinction  between  stimulants  and  tonics  will  assist  us  in  under- 
standing the  operation  of  remedies  in  various  forms  of  disease. 

Worcester,  Feb,,  1849. 


TINCTURE  OF  LOBELIA   AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  AN  OVER 
DOSE  OF  LAUDANUM. 

I  was  called,  a  few  evenings  since,  to  see  a  woman,  that  had  just  taken 
2  oz.  of  laudanum  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  The  first  effect 
was  that  of  a  stimulant,  under  the  influence  of  which,  she  ran  into  the 
street.  She  was  pursued,  and,  in  the  course  of  40  minutes,  was  found 
and  brought  back  to  the  house,  though  she  nearly  sank  in  the  street,  be- 
fore reaching  the  house.  It  was,  at  least,  30  minutes  more,  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  gettiug  any  modicine  into  her  mouth,  as  she  resisted  every 
effort  we  could  at  first  make,  to  get  her  to  take  anything.  I  succeeded 
in  getting  her  to  take  2  oz.  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  in  half  a  tumbler  of 
warm  water.  As  this  did  not  vomit  her,  I  prepared  the  same  quantity, 
and  in  the  same  way,  which  she  took  in  some  35  minutes  af\er  the  first; 
after  which  she  soon  vomited  profusely,  throwing  off  nearly  all  the  laud- 
anum ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  she  was  able  to  be  about  as  though  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  occurred. 

I  do  not  mention  this  case,  because  I  think  it  new  to  any  one,  who  is 
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acqoaiDted  with  the  properties  of  lobelia ;  but  I  have  done  it  to  show 
others  who  may  read  your  paper,  that  it  can  confidently  be  relied  upon  as 
a  sure  and  stife  medicine  to  give  in  any  immergency  of  the  kind.  It 
will  be  seen  that  4  oz,  of  the  officinal  tincture  was  given  in  less  than  | 
of  an  hour,  whi^h,  instead  of  killing  the  patient,  actually  saved  her  life. 

C.  Johns,  M.  D. 


USE  OP  ERGOT. 

J.  H.  SANDERS,  M.  D.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

[We  copy  the  followlDg  article  to  show  the  light  in  which  Allopathic  physicians 
are,  at  length,  getting  to  view  the  use  of  the  ergot ;  and  we  happen  to  know,  by 
other  means,  that  they  now  pretty  generally  repudiate  the  remedy  as  unsafe  and 
onJQstifiable.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Society,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  members  expressed  their  individual  opinions  in  this  matter,  and 
all  agreed  in  condemning  its  use,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  parturition.  They 
thought  it  might  be  resorted  to  with  safety  to  restrain  subsequent  hermorrhage  j 
bvt,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  limited  to  that  object.  How  perfectly  silly  and  con- 
temptible, then,  do  certain  Botanic  apes  appear,  who  think  they  must  commence 
the  adoption  of  an  agent,  which  the  good  sense  of  Allopathists  is  now  fast  reject- 
ing! 

"  Whit  are  the  objections  to  its  administration  ?  The  first  is  predica- 
ted upon  a  want  of  positive  knowledge  as  to  what  causes  the  delay, 
whether  it  is  from  inertia  or  deficient  uterine  action,  or  from  a  great  va- 
riety of  causes  over  which  time  and  rest  might  exercise  the  most  salutary 
inflaeoce,  and  in  due  time  accomplish  that  which  at  first  seemed  remote- 
ly promised.  Another  objection  is  the  great  sufiering  which  it  superin- 
duces, causing  pains  of  the  most  insupportable  character,  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature  from  the  natural  and  healthy  contractions  which 
attend  unassisted  labor.  I'he  contractions  induced  by  ergot  assume 
more  the  character  of  tonic  spasms  than  of  the  natural  alternate  action 
and  relaxation.  They  are  of  much  greater  strength  and  of  longer  con- 
tinuance. Indeed,  to  me  it  has  ever  seemed  that  its  effects  upon  the  ute- 
rus were  to  produce  contractile  rather  than  expulsive  efforts ;  and  hence 
arises  danger  of  its  rupturing  or  laceratTbg  the  womb,  if  not  administered 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Another  objection  which  may 
be  urged  against  its  use,  is  the  great  liability  of  its  inducing  uterine  in- 
flammation. I.have  known  quite  a  number  of  cases  follow  its  exhibition, 
Bore  especially  in  primiparal  labor,  where  no  other  good  reason  could 
be  assigned. 

''Another  very  serious  objection  to  its  exhibition  is  founded  upon  the 
acknowledged  fact,  that  it  frequently  causes  the  death  of  the  child,  or,  at 
least,  children  are  frequently  still-born  ader  its  administration  to  the 
mother.  The  reason  of  its  fatal  effects  is  not  of  difficult  explanation, 
when  we  consider  that  the  contractions  produced  by  it  are  spasmodic, 
and  of  such  a  character  as  to  interrupt  the  circulation  of  the  maternal 
blood  in  the  uterus  and  placenta  for  a  long  time,  and  thus  prevent  the 
necessary  changes  from  taking  place  in  the  fcetal  blood. 
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**  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  ergot  is  this — that,  while  we  admit  it 
to  be  an  excitant  and  capable  of  producing  violent  parturient  efforts  or 
pains,  its  operation  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  uterine  tissues,  and 
therefore  this  organ  is  made  to  labor  inordinately. 

"  Permit  me  further  to  remark,  that-  I  have  known  ergot  given  by 
physicians  and  midwives  to  patients  in  the  condition  fully  to  justify  its 
administration,  as  they  have  declared  to  me,  whefi,  to  their,  surprise,  it 
has  seemed  to  counteract  or  subvert  the  order  of  labor,  and,  instead  of 
hastening  the  birth  of  the  child,  absolutely  to  arrest  its  further  progress. 
This  it  does  by  exciting  a  spasmodic  action  or  stricture  in  the  circuhur 
bands  or  fibres  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  and  frequently  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  some  powerful  anodyne  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  or  relaxing 
the  rigidity  consequent  upon  its  use. 

**  These  are  a  few  of  the  objections  I  have  to  it  when  given  to  expedite 
labor.  I  BOW  proceed  to  give  my  objections  to  its  use,  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  in  order  to  hasten  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  And  here 
let  me  ask,  what  is  the  condition  or  state  of  a  female  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  birth  of  her  child  ?  Most  generally  it  is  that  of  extreme 
exhaustion,  occasioned  by  the  expenditure  of  power  consequent  upon  the 
long  and  repeated  efforts  of  nature  to  accomplish  delivery.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  give  time  and  rest,  and  some  restorative  to  favor  the 
renewal  of  those  healthy  contractile  efforts  of  the  uterus  which  will  gen- 
erally follow  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  delivery.  Should  that, 
however,  not  be  the  case,  and  even  should  there  be  but  little  if  any  dis- 
position in  the  uterus  to  close  down  upon  itself,  there  is  no  danger  Id  de- 
lay, and  I  have  always  found  that,  by  having  recourse  to  means  above 
suggested,  in  due  time,  the  object  has  been  accomplished.  Should  there 
be  hemorrhage  from  a  partial  separation  of  the  placenta  without  due  con- 
traction, I  should  not  delay,  but  bring  immediately  Into  requsttioH  these 
means  I  have  named,  such  as  pressure,  cold  applications,  d&c,  and  even 
the  immediate  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  which,  not  un-' 
frequently,  by  its  presence  simply,  brings  about  contraction.  But,  in  af- 
ter hemorrhages,  or  hemorrhages  occurring  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
'  membranes,  if  friction,  pressure,  cold  applications,  d&c,  should  not  arrest 
it,  I  should  then  not  hesitate  to  give  ergot  in  sufficient  doses  to  make  a 
decided  impression  upon  the  uterine  fibres.'* — North  Western  Jf.  4*  S-  *^^. 


MENTAL  AND  BODILY  DECAY. 

Decline  begins  in  one  sooner  than  in  another.  There  is  great  difference 
as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  energies  of  manhood,  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  are  maintained.  The  limits  of  mature  age  differ  in 
the  sexes.  In  females,  it  is  usually  from  thirty  to  forty  ;  in  males,  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty.  But  many  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  usual  limits  ; 
in  short,  figures  here  only  indicate  the  average.  In  some  persons*  physi- 
cal and  mental  qualities,  station  in  life,  exemption  from  toils  and  hard- 
ships and  from  other  causes  involving  serious  wear  and  tear,  cause  ma- 
turity to  be  prolonged  ;  while,  in  others,  harder  circumstances  and  dif- 
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fetent  DaCural  qualities  cause  them  to  be  more  aged  at  fiflj.  than  others 
at  nxtj  or  more.  The  parts  of  the  body  most  taxed  fail  first ;  and  some 
of  the  organs  t»f  the  senses  are  more  delicate  than  others.  In  like  man- 
ner, overworking  the  body  or  the  intellect,  which  is,  in  fact,  overwork- 
ing the  brain,  produces  early  decay.  The  transitions  are  gradual,  and 
each  change,  like  a  dissolving  view,  seems  to  vanish  into  its  successor. 
As  man  approaches  the  evening  of  life,  conscious  of  the  diminished  pow- 
er of  body  and  mind,  he  seeks  repose,  and  avoids  the  turmoil  and  toil  he 
formerly  never  shunned.  His  words  are,  *'  1  am  no  longer  young  !" — a 
great  truth  taught  by  nature  !  The  brain  is  less  active  in  thought,  less 
agiuted  with  emotion,  and  the  powers  are  sensibly  diminished.  Elevated 
seatiments  become  blunted,  and  whatever  tends  to  enoble  man  appears  in 
age  to  shrivel  up.  The  relish  for  active  sports  and  gayeties  is  diminished, 
not  merely  from  physical,  but  from  mental  unfitness  ; — both  mind  and 
body  desire  repose.  With  this  change,  it  seems  as  if  the  world  had  un- 
dergone a  revolution.  Each  reasons  according  to  his  temperament.  Age 
deems  itself  wondrous-wise,  and,  pressed  by  a  more  active  race,  consoles 
itsdf  with  scraps  of  philosophy  and  savory  remembrances.  The  old 
man  rc^ors  much  to  the  past,  the  record  of  many  disappointments  ;  and, 
even  where  full  fruition  has  been  achieved,  yet,  the  power  to  enjoy  being 
diminished,  the  mere  memory  of  past  enjoyment  ill  compensates  for  the 
loss  of  the  posaession,  and  the  conclusion  is  come  to,  that  life  is  but  a 
dream.  Thus  nature  teaches  truths  before  known,  but  never  really  be- 
lieved or  realized.  The  perceptive,  affective,  and  intellectnaJ  powers  are 
diminished.  It  is  not  satiety  and  disgust  that  bring  about  the  change, 
hmt  age»  dolling  the  edge  and  producing  a  gradual  degeneration  in  the 
settsesand  tastes,  whether  inward  or  outward.  Hence,  objects  once  all- 
engroBsing  become  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  ;  but  the  objects  have  un- 
dergone no  change,  and  will  be  as  much  enjoyed  by  future  as  by  past 
generations.  Gravity  and  prudence  are  qualities  as  natural  to  age  as 
levity  and  haste  to  youth,  and  equally  agree  with  the  organization.  As 
the'  passions  are  daily  cooling  down,  the  virtues  of  abstinence  become 
more  attractive,  and  men  are  prone  to 

*'■  Compoand  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.*' 

The  changes  now  described  come  not  upon  men  of  one  disposition  of 
character  only,  but  on  all.  The  old  saying,  that  an  old  head  cannot  be 
placed  upon  young  i^houlders,  is  a  truth  founded  on  the  inevitable  changes 
which  nature  produces  in  men.  There  is  a  natural  antagonism  between 
yoQth  and  age,  increasing  as  age  advances.     Thus  Shakspeare  says — 

"  Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  dwell  together  ; 

Youth  is  full  of  pleasure,  age  is  full  of  care,"  etc. 

The  changes  of  our  organization  determine  the  changes  of  character. 
The  intellectual  powers  decline  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eflfective  and 
physical  powers.  In  fact,  in  those  who  live  long,  the  brain  sensibly  di- 
minishes. Thus  gradually  fall  the  powers  of  man,  till  they  sink  at  length 
into  the  weakness  of  childhood.  The  corporeal  changes  that  precede 
and  usher  in  age  are  remarkable.  The  vegetative  processes  of  the  frame 
change.  In  early  life,  the  fluid  exceed  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  and 
the  arterial   the  venous.     Hence  the  active  nutrition,  the  rbundness   of 
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form,  and  the  rosiness  of  tint  in  youth.  But  the  sallow  complexion,  the 
rigidity  of  fibre,  come  with  age.  The  arterial  branches  are  contracted, 
the  vessels  become  daily  more  rigid,  and  the  finer  vessels  ftre  impervious 
to  the  blood.  At  the  same  time,  the  veins  lose  their  firmness,  and  are 
filled  with  a  dark  purple  fluid,  unfit  for  nutrition,  or  to  carry  on  life.  The 
arterial  blood,  too,  becomes  less  stimulant  and  nourishing.  Hence  arise 
loss  of  flesh,  disappearance  of  the  roundness  of  contour,  and  wrinkles  of 
the  skin,  which  does  not  contract  in  proportion  to  the  waste  of  substance 
beneath  tt.  The  change  is  felt  in  the  less  vigorous  and  steady  beating  of 
the  heart,  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  lungs,  and  the  diminished  amoont 
of  blood  circulated,  and  with  diminished  force.  Hence  an  additional 
diminution  of  power  in  the  brain.  The  general  hardening  and  wearing 
away  of  parts,  and  the  diminution  of  nervous  power,  explain  why  the  gait 
is  feeble  and  unsteady,  the  body  stooping,  and  other  marks  of  age  appar- 
ent. The  senses,  one  afler  another,  fail  and  become  obtuse ;  the  ion 
pressions  from  without  are  superficial  and  faint,  so  as  to  be  soon  forgot- 
ten. Hence  comes  the  treacherous  memory  of  age,  often  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  inroads  of  time.  First,  names  escape,  then  events,  and  at 
last  even  the  events  of  yesterday  are  forgotten,  while  those  of  early  life 
are  vividly  remembered.  The  highest  faculties,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral,  are  the  last  to  attain  maturity,  but  the  first  to  show  marks  of  de- 
cay. They  seem  to  require  the  greatest  exertion  of  nature  to  arrive  at 
their  full  power,  and  soonest  fail.  They  may  be  compared  to  that  most 
elaborate  of  vegetable  productions,  the  flower,  which  no  sooner  blooms 
than  decay  approaches.  These  truths  are  important.  It  is  natural'  that 
the  old  should  become  indifferent  to  passing  events  and  desire  repose. — 
The  change  not  only  diminishes  the  susceptibility  of  impression,  but 
renders  the  faculties  sluggish  ;  not  only  are  they  less  easily  roused  to  ex- 
ertion, but  the  exertion  is  evanescent.  There  is  one  instinct  that  exerts 
the  utmost  influence  on  feeling  and  thought  in  the  advance  toward  ma- 
turity. This  power  is  one  of  the  first  to  decline,  and  its  decay  produces 
striking  changes  in  the  character.  Sudden  transformations  often  occur 
toward  the  close  of  manhood.  Faculties,  previously  almost  dormant,  seem 
to  awake,  and  those  which  were  before  active  become  inert.  Thus,  men 
have  stepped  from  thrones  into  convents,  and  become  devotees.  But 
these  changes  are  not  found  in  age,  still  less  in  green  old  age.  The 
reasoning  powers,  late  in  arriving  at  maturity,  soon  become  more  slow 
to  act  and  more  easily  fatigued.  How  thoroughly  the  force  of  intellect 
is  broken  by  age,  is  proved  by  the  rarity  of  any  man  above  sixty  engag- 
ing in  any  new  intellectual  pursuit.  Mental  habits,  like  those  of  the 
body,  establish  their  sway,  and  become  a  second  nature.  The  powers  are 
with  difficulty  exerted,  but  in  beaten  tracks.  Hence  the  dislike  of  the 
aged  for  what  they  call  innovations.  Among  many  illustrations  of  a 
striking  character  which  might  be  adduced,  is  the  fact,  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  chiefly  opposed  by  the  old  and  supported  by  the  young.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  no  great  improvements  arise  in  the  universitie.s.  This 
naturally  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  professors  are  chiefly  elderly  men, 
who  pertinaciously  cling  to  the  past.  The  horizon  of  man  expands  up 
to  maturity — then  gradually  contracts,  and  we  shall  hereafter  observe 
how  it  continues  to  contract,  until  it  ends  in  dissolution.  [Daily  Herald.] 
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**  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.^ 


▼OL.  m.  W0R0B3TER,  MASS.,  AFBIL  16,  1849. '  NO.  TIU. 


WORCESTER  MEDICAI  INSTITUTION. 

BT   PROF.    E.    M.    PARRITT. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  lastitutlons  resemble,  \u  many  respects,  the 
career  of  an  individual.  While  struggling  in  obscurity,  his  efforts  will 
remain  wholly  unobserved  ;  or,  if  noticed,  may  secure  sympathy  and 
commisseration.  But,  let  success  crown  his  efforts,  an6  fortune  kindly 
place  him  on  an  equality  with  us,  and  the  case  becomes  markedly  differ- 
ent. Instead  of  the  victim  of  misfortune,  exciting  our  sympathies,  and 
soliciting  our  aid,  we  behold  the  bold  and  persevering  rival, — the  hated 
competitor,  whose  success  may  jeopardize  our  own.  It  is  so  with  Institu- 
tions. In  their  commencement,  unless  the  pomp  of  wealth,  or  the  popu- 
larity of  their  objects,  gives,  them  prominence  and  importance,  their 
arduous  struggles  to  support,  in  many  cases,  a  sickly, — in  all,  a  feeble 
existeoce,  pass  unnoticed.  But,  when  the  enterprize  and  energy  of  their 
founders,  the  efficiency  of  their  instructors,  the  legislative  sanction,  ai\d, 
above  all,  the  numbers  of  their  students,  attract  the  attention  of  sister 
Institutions,  each  circumstance  of  their  humble  origin,  and  early  associ. 
ations,  becomes  a  matter  of  the  severest  criticism,  and  the  most  malicious 
remark. 

So  long  as  the  prejudices  and  illiberality  of  one  class  of  physicians 
could  create  public  sentiment  sufficient,  both  in  community  and  in  our 
legislative  halls,  to  refuse  legal  existence  to  the  Worcester  Medical  In- 
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stitution,  its  unchartered  efforts  excited  no  severe  remarks  from  enemies, 
— ^provoked  no  unkind  criticisms  from  friends.  But  the  circumstances  are 
changed.  Legislative  authority  has  granted  it  legal  existence,  and  the 
faithfulness  and  energy  of  its  friends  have  already  secured  its  success. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  tender  sympathies  of  a  hostile  editor,  and 
the  malicious  criticism  o{  ^  friendly  one,  should  concur  in  exposing  its 
plebeian  associations,  and  dangerous  tendencies.  In  order  to  give  our 
readers  a  clear  perception  of  the  case  in  hand,  we  beg  leave  to  introduce 
the  following  extract  from  the  **  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,"  of  January, 
1849.  After  some  remarks  with  reference  to  the  "  Scientific  and  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institute"  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  the  editor  remarks  : — 

**  Not  only  are  their  own  students  furnished  with  these  *  scientific'  . 
diplomas,  but  the  students  of  the  Botanico-Medical  School  of  Worce.ster, 
Massachusetts,  are  also  honored  by  the  distribution  of  parchments  from 
Petersburg.  One  charter  is  enough  for  both ;  and,  indeed,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  benevolent  gentlemen  ot  Petersburg  should  not  extend 
their  sheltering  wings  over  all  the  Thomsonian  schools  to  be  hereafter 
chartered,  and  thus  save  the  troublesome  necessity  of  applying  for  a 
charter.  According  to  this  convenient  plan  there  need  never  be  a  lack 
of  Thomsonian  diplomas  ;  for,  so  long  as  one  school  of  I  hat  character  in 
the  United  States  retains  a  charter,  the  powers  of  that  charter  will  be 
entirely  sufficient  to  supply  any  number  of  degrees,  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  to  those  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  under  Thomsonian  in- 
struction." 

Now  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  complaining,  nor  do  we  wish  to  l>e  un- 
derstood as  placing  forced  constructions  upon  any  man's  language  ;  but, 
there  is  k  malicious  tone, — a  quiet  sarcasm,  in  the  above  remarks,  which 
we  can  not  permit  to  pass  unnoticed.  Although  the  School  at  Peters- 
burg, is  the  principal  offender  ;  yet,  the  Worcester  School  is  artfully 
made  uparticeps  criminis;  and,  as  such,  is  as  fully  responsible  as  the 
principal.  We  do  not  say,  that  their  parchments  were  not  given  to  our 
students ;  but  we  do  say,  that  the  Faculty  at  Worcester,  are  responsible 
for  no  doctrines  taught,  or  course  pursued  by  that  Institution.  But  the 
editor  remarks ''  One  charter  is  enough  for  both  ;  and,  indeed,  we  see  no 
reason,  dtc."  Now  the  import  of  this  language  is,  that  the  Worcester 
School  is  Thomsonian  in  the  lowest  and  objectionable  sense  of  that 
word.  Wedded,  as  we  are,  to  Botanic  remedies,  and  opposed,  as  we  al- 
ways have  been,  to  the  administration  of  poisons,  yet  we  confess  our  as- 
pirations have  never  soared  so  high,  or  sunk  so  low,  as  to  wish  to  identi- 
fy ourselves  with  the  strict  disciples  of  Samuel  Thomson. 

We  are  Eclectic,  in  the  true  generic  sense  of  the  term,  but  not  Ec- 
lectic, in  the  specific  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used.  **  Every  good  physi- 
cian," says  Prof.  Dunglison,  "  is  an  Eclectic."  So  say  we.  We  pre- 
scribe the  medicines,  prescribed  by  Thomson  ;  we  espouse  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age  ;  and  we,  by  no  means,  repudiate,  in  the  old  Materia 
Medica,  what  the  experience  of  ages  has  shown  to  be  truly  sanative. — 
The  good  nature  of  the  following  remarks,  also,  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
our  youthful  days,  when,  after  the  reception  of  reproof,  by  way  of  en- 
couragement, the  head  was  smoothed  down,  with  "  I  hope  you/11  do  bet- 
ter."    Speaking  of  Thomsonian  Schools,  the  editor  says  : —     , 
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"Schools  which  have  heretofore  occupied  that  position,  will,  if  they 
are  capable  of  improvement,  take  a  more  liberal  ground.  We  think 
there  are  evident  indications  of  an  upward  tendency.  The  unchartered  ' 
school  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  manifests  a  laudable  desire  for  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  and  would  probably,  if  its  resources  were  adequate,  rise  to 
a  very  respectable  position." 

Well,  we  would  be  willing  to  be  pleased  with  the  sugar  plum,  so 
graciously  offered,  were  it  not  that  it  smacks  so  much  of  the  bitter  ;  and 
we  confess  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  determine  which  amuses  us  most,  the 
^dissatisfaction  which  so  strongly  marks  the  whole  article,  or  the  serio- 
comic dignity  of  the  censor. 

In  conclusioDy  we  would  most  respectfully  announce  to  our  sister  In- 
stitutions, that  we  are  no. longer  the  unchartered  School  '*  which  would 
probably  J  if  its  resources  Vere  adequate,  rise  to  a  very  respectable  posi- 
tion;" but,  thanks  to  the  onward  progress  of  reform,  our  legal  existence 
is  secured,  and  the  munificence  of  friends  has  already  furnished  the  "  re- 
soorces  adequate"  to  its  full  and  successful  operation. 

Worcester,  March  29th,  1849. 


COD  LIVER  OIL. 

Db.  Newton  : — It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  this  article  was  first 
ifitrodoced  into  our  community,  to  any  extent,  as  a  remedial  agent,  in 
the  cure  of  consumption,  coughs,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  &c.,  6lc.  From 
that  time  until  the  present,  it  has  been  gradually  working  its  way  into 
pablic  confidence,  and,  is  now,  so  far  as  known,  a  medicine  of  extraardi' 
iKiry  repute,  having  been  employed  with  surprising  success,  in  cases 
where  ordinary  remedies  had  failed  of  producing  any  important  results. 

It  b  a  great  medical  agent,  and  is  now  sought  with  avidity  by  those 
who  have  heard  of  its  healing  powers.  OAen,  it  is  made  the  last  resort 
in  diseases  baffling  all  other  curative  means,  by  such  as  hope  thereby,  to 
he  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  death,  and  preserved  as  living  monuments 
of  its  power  and  efficacy. 

On  the  fact,  that  in  Germany,  the  place  of  its  medical  nativity,  it  has 
been  employed  for  a  long  time,  by  distinguished  medical  men,  as  a  popu- 
lar remedy  in  consumption,  rheumatism,  and  some  other  diseases,— on 
^fact,  that  it  has  demonstrated  its  magic  powers  to  the  utter  astonish- 
^^t  of  the  incredulous, — and  on  the  fact,  that,  in  this  country,  since 
i^  introduction,  it  has  saved  many  a  valuable  life,  are  based  its  sterling 
'irittes ;  and  these  things  have  given  it  a  name  which  will  ultimately 
place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  all  other  known  remedies,  that  are  now,  or 
probably  ever  will  be  discovered. 

Whoever  knows  its  virtues  and  the  great  cures  done  by  it,  knows  very 
well  I  have  not  exaggerated.  It  is  all  that  I  have  said  of  it.  The  pure, 
simple  cod  liver  oil,  though  rather  a  nauseous  medicine,  (no  more  so, 
however,  than  much  of  what  is  now  used,)  is  a  great  affai^;  and  I  know 
of  none,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Materia  Medica,  more  effectual  in  re- 
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moring  chronic  coughs,  and  restoring  diseased  lungs  to  a  normal  condi- 
tion. 

'  It  operates  like  a  charm,  slow  but  sure,  in  the  removal  of  incipient 
consumption  ;  and  lank,  lean,  cadaverous  patients,  grow  fat  under  its  use, 
oftentimes  assuming  the  vermilion  color  of  the  rose.  Long  before  it 
was  ever  thought  of  as  a  curative  agent,  by  our  practicing  physicians,  the 
fishermen,  whose  business  is  confined  to  the  catching  of  the  fish  from 
which  come  the  livers  that  supply  the  oil,  always  employed  it  on  board 
their  vessels,  for  bronchitis,  sore  throats,  common  colds,  and  affections 
of  the  lungs,  with  excellent  results ;  and,  to  their  frequent  employment 
of  this  article,  is  attributed  the  hale,  hearty,  robust  appearance  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  that  particular  class  of  men.  ^ 

An  extensive  dealer  in  cod  liver  oil,  told  me  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  coughs,  colds,  and  sore  throats,  and  al- 
ways derived  great  benefit  from  it.  The  same  individual  also  informed 
me,  that  he  had  never  taken  any  thing  so  effectual  in  relieving  paroxysms 
of  asthma,  with  which  he  has  long  been  afflicted. 

I  have  Jaken  the  utmost  pains  to  ascertain  how  far  the  oil  has  been 
used  advantageously  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ;  and  I  find  that  very  few 
take  it,  without  deriving  some  good  from  it,  and  there  are  a  host  of  cases 
on  record,  in  which  it  has  proved  hself  to  be  a  wonderful  remedy. 

A  distinguished  medical  gentleman  of  Boston,  once  told  me,  he  con- 
sidered it  a  marvellous  medicine,  and  made  much  use  of  it  in  his  prac- 
tice. He  also  informed  me,  that  he  knew  of  an  individual  who  was  ap- 
parently far  gone  in  consumption,  who,  after  trying  a  variety  of  curative 
mean9  without  effect,  recovered  entirely,  under  the  use  of  the  cod  liver 
oil. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  consulted  in  regard  to  it,  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
and  I  believe,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  I  have  recommended  it,  it 
has  been  attended  with  either  temporary  or  permanent  benefit. 

Various  are  the  opinions  in  respect  to  its  therapeutic  properties.  Kopp 
suspects  it  contains  iodine.  Others  are  of  the  same  mind.  Some  con- 
sider it  highly  nutritive,  and  attribute  its  curative  powers  to  its  agency 
in  improving  the  function  of  nutrition,  and  hence,  afibrding  to  the  blood, 
an  energetic  and  rich  plasma,  promoting  the  activity  of  the  vital  forces, 
and  forwarding  the  absorption  of  morbid  deposits.  D.  McRuer  attrib- 
utes its  restorative  powers  to  its  direct  admissibility  into  the  circulation, 
without  being  digested,  or  passing  through  the  lacteal  system.  He 
thinks  that  much  of  it  finds  its  way,  either  by  vital  absorption,  or  by 
endosmosis. 

In  the  quality  of  the  oil,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference.  There  is 
much  spurious  rancid  oil  in  the  market.  If  it  becomes  rancid,  it  is  use- 
less. That  obtained  from  the  pure,  pale,  plump  livers,  not  long  exposed 
to  the  air,  is  the  best.  I  have  seen  none  so  sweet,  so  pure,  so  free  from 
rancidity  as  Dr.  Skinner's,  at  No.  60  1-2,  Cornhill,  Boston.  I  believe 
his  to  be  perfectly  genuine.  lie  sells  more  than  any  other  dealer  in  the 
couiUry. 

^  A.  R.  PORTER. 

Waltham^  April,  1849. 
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PREPARATION  OF  COLLODION. 

M.  Malgaigne   has  recently  communicated   to  the  French  Medical 
Journals  some  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton  for  surgical  pur- 
poses.   Several  French  chemists,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Malgaigne,  at- 
tempted to  naake  an  ethereal  solution  qf  this  compound,  by  pursuing  the 
process  recommended  by  Mr.  Maynard  in    the   *'  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences  ;"  but  they  failed  in  procuring  the  cotton  in  a  state  in 
which  it  could  be  dissolved  by  ether.     It  appears  that  these  experimenters 
hid  employed  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ;   but  M.  Mialhe 
ascertained,  after  many  trials,  that  the  collodion,  in  a  state  fit  for  solution, 
uras  mach  more  easily   procured  by  using  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  try  this 
new  adhesive  material,  we  here  give  a  description  of  M.  Mialhe's  process 
for  its  preparation.  It  appears,  from  the  results  obtained  by  this  chem- 
ist, that  cotton,  in  its  most  explosive  form,  is  not  the  best  fitted  for  mak- 
ing the  ethereal  solution  ; — Finely  powdered  nitrate  of  potash  40  parts 
by  weight ;  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  *  60 ;  Carded  cotton  2. 

Mix  the  nitre  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  then  add 
the  cotton,  and  agitate  the  mass  for  three  minutes  by  the  aid  of  two  glass 
rods.  Wash  the  cotton,  without  first  pressing  it,  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water ;  and,  when  all  acidity  is  removed  (indicated  by  litmus-paper),  press 
it  firmly  in  a  cloth.  Pull  it  out  into  a  loose  mass,  and  dry  it  in  a  stove 
at  a  moderate  heat 

The  compound  thus  obtained  is  not  pure  fulminating  cotton.  It  al- 
ways retains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  less  inflammable  than 
gon  cotton,  and  it  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  afler  explosion.  It  has, 
however,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  property  of  solubility  in  ether, 
efipecially  when  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol  ;  and  it  forms  Uierewith  a 
very  adhesive  solution,  to  which  the  name  of  Collodion  has  been  ap- 
pli^  : 

Preparation  of  Collodion. 

Prepared  cotton 8  parts  by  weight. 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether 125         "         ** 

Rectified  alcohol  8         "         *' 

Put  the  cotton  with  the  ether  into  a  well-stopped  bottle,  and  shake  the 
mixture  for  some  minutes.  Then  add  the  alcohol  by  degrees,  and  con- 
tinue to  shake  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid  acquires  a  syrupy  consistency. 
U  may  then  be  passed  through  a  cloth,  the  residue  strongly  pressed,  and 
the  liquid  kept  in  a'  well-secured  bottle. 

(Modion  thus  prepared  possesses  remarkably  adhesive  properties.  A 
piece  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth  covered  with  it,  and  made  to  adhere  by 
evaporation  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  will  support,  after  a  few  roinutei*, 
without  giving  way,  a  weight  of  from  20  to  30  lbs.  Its  adhesive  power 
is  so  great  that  the  cloth  will  commonly  be  torn  before  it  gives  way.«— 
The  Collodion  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  solution  of  cotton.     It 

*  The  common  commercial  add  will  answer.    When  very  weak,  a  longer  immenion  o/ 
the  cotton  it  required.  . 
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contains,  suspended  and  floating  in  it,  a  quantity  of  the  vegetable  fibre 
which  has  escaped  the  solvent  properties  of  the  ether.  The  liquid  per- 
tton  may  be  separated  from  these  fibres  by  a  filter,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  an  advantage.  In  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  these  un- 
dissolved fibres,  by  felting  with  each  other,  appear  to  give  a  greater  de- 
gree of  tenacity  and  resistance  to  the  dried  mass. 

In  the  preparation  of  collodion,  it  is  indispensable  to  avoid  the  pres- 
ence of  water,  as  this  renders  it  less  adhesive  ;  hence  the  ether  as  well 
as  the  alcohol  should  be  pure  and  rectified.  The  parts  to  which  the  col- 
lodion is  applied  should  be  first  thoroughly  dried,  and  no  water  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  them,  until  all  the  ether  is  evaporated.  London 
Medical  Gazette, 


ALLOPATHIC  LAMENT. 

Oo  discovering  the  fact,  that  the  Legislature  of  Mass.  bad  finally 
granted  a  charter  to  the  **  Worcester  Medical  Institution,"  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, plaintively  remarks: — 

"  The  profession  in  Massachusetts,  afler  an  uninterrupted  efibrt  of  for- 
ty years  to  educate  men  in  the  best  possible  manner,  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  may  now  hang  their  heads  in  shame  and  humiliation.  If  the 
Legislature,  the  fountain  of  law,  has  no  higher  perception  of  what  is  due 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  the  floodgates  might  as  well  at  once  be 
opened,  and  allow  every  man  to  do  what  he  chooses,  without  reference  to 
the  opinions  or  interests  of  any." 

We  think  so,  too,  but  for  very  different  reasons.  If,  afler  an  uninter- 
rupted effort  oi forty  years,  the  profession  have  failed  to  meet  the  wants 
of  suffering  humanity,  well  may  they  '*  hang  their  heads  in  shame  aod 
humiliation."  What  a  thorn,  in  the  side  of  the  '* profession,'*  is  this  onward 
progress  of  reform  ?  We  certainly  regard  the  fixedness  and  stability  of 
the  *'  profession,"  in  tenaciously  clinging  to  one  idea  for  "  forty  years,"  as 
highly  laudable,  yet  extremely  unfortunate.  Public  sentiment  is  by  no 
means  a  static  but  a  dynamic  body  ;  and  those  who,  like  friend  Smith, 
have  been  for  **  forty  years"  leaching  a  system,  venerable,  it  is  true,  by 
age,  but  decrepit  by  deformity,  and  useful  only  as  a  relic  of  the  past, 
must  expect  to  find  themselves  far  in  the  rear.     . 

But  we  also  demur  to  casting  aspersions  on  the  Legislature.  They 
are  not  to  blame.  Their  action  is  but  a  feeble  exhibition  of  that  public 
sentiment,  rapidly  augmenting,  which  is  even  now  demanding  reform  in 
medicine.  Exclusive  privileges  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  obnoxious  to 
the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  age  ;  and  the  time  has  come,  when  stand- 
ing on  one's  dignity  and  reclining  on  reserved  chartered  rights  will  not 
avail.  It  is  useless  to  plead  the  dignity  of  age,  the  array  of  talent,  or 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  for  this  practical  age,  although  willing  to  blend 
the  beautiful  cum  utile,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  theory,  however 
splendid,  which  does  not  smack  strongly  of  the  useful.  Is  it  valuable 
in  practice  ?  is  an  embarassing  inquiry,  and  fatal,  too  frequently  fatal 
to  many  a  beautiful  structure  of  the  past.     Can  anything  better  be  sub^ 
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stiutted  ?  is  another  inquiry,  which  has  made  sad  havoc  with  many  a 
time-honored  practice. 

Again,  how  pathetic  is  friend  Smith  in  his  peroration ;  and  yet,  upon 
close  inspection,  we  think,  the  key  to  all  ih'is  pathos  may  be  found  in  the 
closing  clause.  It  does  appear  to  us,  that  a  monopoly  of  medical  educa- 
tion, weuld  be  consonant  with  the  "  interests"  oi  some  \  and,  in  view  of 
ibis  entanglement  of  **  opinions  and  interests,"  his  pathos  becomes 
<*  Fin$  by  degrees  and  beautifully  /«««.** 

Now,  we  are  admirers  of  eloquence  under  all  'circumstances, — elo- 
qaence  of  the  pen,  as  well  as  eloquence  of  the  stand  ;  but  our  perceptions 
of  the  pathetic  are  somehow  unaccountably  mingled  with  the  mirthful, 
as  we  read  this  article  from  our  friend  Smith.  And,  we  confess,  we  are  so 
obstinately  democratic  in  our  views  and  feelings,  as  to  be  rather  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  **  allowing  every  man  to  do  what  he  chooses,  without 
reference  to  the  opinions  or  interests  of  any." 

Worcester,  April  2d,  1849.  E.  M.  Parritt,  M.  D. 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ANESTHETIC  AGENTS. 

Mr.  James  Braid,  in  an  article  in  the  Medical  Times,  remarks  : — **  Of 
all  the  revolutions  which  ever  took  place  in  regard  to  any  medicinal  agent, 
nothing  so  eventful  was  ever  known  as  what  has  been  evinced  in  the  fate 
o^  anesthetic  agents.  Their  advent  was  hailed  with  universal  enthusi- 
asm, and  seemed  to  be  followed  by  unalloyed  success.  By  their  agency 
a  second  Eden  seemed  to  be  dawning  on  fallen  man,  pain  and  peril  were 
no  longer  to  be  the  lot  of  those  doomed  to  undergo  surgical  operations, 
and  parturient  women  exulted  in  the  assured  confidence  that  they  were 
redeemed  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  primal  curse,  through  the 
omnipotent  powers  of  ether  and  chloroform. 

**  The  rapidity  with  which  these  potent  agents  attained  their  culminat- 
ing point  of  fame  and  favor  is  most  remarkable  ;  and  not  the  least  surpri0>«  * 
ing  point  in  my  estimation  was  this,  that  their  almost  universal  adoption, 
and  in  many  instances  their  being  applied  apparently  with  little  care  or 
caution,  took  place  without  the  occurrence   of  dangerous  or  fatal  acci- 
dents.    For  a  considerable  period  all  seemed  a  run  of  unalloyed  success ; 
bat  the  tide  has  now  turned,  and  instances  of  disaster  and  death  are   re- 
corded, as  such  frequent  occurrences  from  the  use  of  chloroform  as  must 
soon  issue  in  the  entire  abandonment  of  this  agent  by  the  profession,  and 
the  insurmountable  dread  of  it  by  the  public,  unless  we  can  arrive  at  some 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  true  cause  of  the  late  unfortunate  results,  and 
determine  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  its  future  administra- 
tion, so  as  to  insure  the  blessing  without  the  curse,  of  an   agent  which 
seems  to  be  alike  potent  for  good  or  for  evil,   according  to  the  mode  in     • 
which  it  is  administered."  / 
The  editor  of  the  Medical  Times  thus  speaks  of  the  user  of  anaesthetic                ^ 
igents : —                                                                                                           /^ 
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"  The  fate  of  chloroform,"  he  asserts,  **  is  sealed,  at  least  so  far  as  re-, 
lates  to  its  employment  in  minor  surgical  operations.  The  deaths  which 
have  occurred  to  persons  under  its  influence,  both  in  England,  France, 
and  America,  have  inconteslibly  proved  that  it  is  a  medicine  which  can- 
not be  administered  without  great  risk.  Anaesthetic  agents  may  be  fair- 
ly said  to  have  had  their  day,  and  henceforth  they  will  cease  to  be  em- 
ployed, either  in  surgery  or  midwifery,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  by  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  courage.  The  law,  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  (tot  interposed  to  stop  the  peri  lling  of  human  life 
by  the  inhalation  of  ether  and  chloroform  ;  but  another  death  or  two, 
will  rouse  it  into  action,  and  surgeons,  under  whose  sanction  these  agents 
may  hereafler  be  administered,  will  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  prose- 
cution for  manslaughter. 

**  The  great  experiment  has  now  been  fairly  tried,  whether  patients 
about  to  submit  to  surgical  operations  can  be  rendered  insensible  to  pain  . 
by  certain  agents,  and  their  lives  not  perilled.  For  a  time  all  seemed  to 
premise  well,  and  the  first  death  which  occurred  was  attributed  to  some 
other  cause  than  the  administration  of  chloroform  or  ether.  The  scien- 
tific world  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  agents  apparently  so  valuable, 
should  possess  attributes  which  would  prevent  their  general  employment. 
Thus  brandy,  rather  than  chloroform,  was  stigmatized  with  the  guilt  of 
Hannah  Greener's  death  :  and  the  druggist's  apprentice,  who  expired  af- 
ter inhaling  the  anssthetic  agent,  merely  to  produce  a  momentary  plea- 
sure, was  said  to  have  given  up  the  ghost  for  the  want  of  breath,  his  face 
being  enveloped  in  the  napkm  from  which  he  inhaled  the  much-loved 
gas.  Facts,  however,  have  since  accumulated,  which  forbid  us  to  doubt, 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  death  will  follow  the  exhibition  c( 
chloroform  or  ether. 

**  Could  these  circumstances  be  clearly  ascertained  beforehand  by  the 
surgeon,  all  difficulty  would  vanish,  and  science  would  be  justly  proud  of 
the  discoveries  of  Morton  and  of  Simpson.  Pain,  however,  seems  as  yet 
to  be  indissolubly  linked  to  human  nature,  and  science  has  labored  in  ^ 
vain  to  produce  its  extinction.  Chloroform  and  ether,  which  appeared 
for  a  season  to  be  two  of  the  most  important  gifts  ever  given  to  man, 
have  proved,  to  some,  fatal  poisons — penetrating  in  an  instant  the  whole 
system — attacking  the  vital  energies,  and  compelling  them  to  yield  to 
death,  though  apparently  uninjured  previously  by  disease." 

{These  observations  are  very  far  from  agreeing  with  the  experience  of 
that  eminent  surgeon.  Prof  V.  Mott,  of  New  York.  At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  "New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,"  Dr.  M.  read  a  report  of  three 
hazardous  and  unusually  difficult  operations,  recently  performed  by  him 
for  the  removal  of  extensive  and  deep-seated  glandular  tumors  of  the  neck 
in  which  all  the  important  nerves  and  blood  vessels'  in  that  region  were 
involved,  which  he  observed,  would,  at  no  former  period  of  his  life,  have 
been  undertsiken  by  him  in  the  absence  of  some  agent  to  control  the  ner- 
vous system.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  discovery  of 
ether  and  chloroform,  as  anaesthetic  agents,  as  among  the  greatest  sifts 
of  chemistry  to  surgery.  Chloroform — which  he  prefers — was  used  in 
each  of  the  cases  described,  and  the  patients,  all  children,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tedious  and  difficult  dissections,  endured  the  operations  almost 
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wkhoat  fliiiching.  Dr.  M.  advocated  strongly  the  use  of  this  agent  ia 
surgical  operations,  and  the  cases  related  by  him  afforded  convincing  tes- 
timonj  of  its  inestimable  value.  Two  of  his  cases  recovered  rapidly, 
and  wilhoat  a  single  bad  symptom  :  the  third — being  a  delicate  subject — 
died  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  from  loss  of  blood,  as  was  supposed, 
as  he  began  to  sink  soon  after  it  was  finished. 

Dr.  M.  further  stated  that,  although  he  had  employed  chloroform  in 
very  niany  operations,  he  had  never  known  it  produce  any  deleterious  ef^ 
fects ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  its  efficacy  in  controlling  the  ner- 
vous system  lessens  very  materially,  the  danger  which  attends  all  surgical 
operations.]    - 


DR.  HOLMES'  LECTURE. 

p¥e  learn,  from  a  correBpondent,  that,  some  time  since,  Dr.  Holmes,  the  sac- 
cessor  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy,  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  undertook  to  deliver  a  popular  medical  lecture 
to  the  citizens  of  Newburyport.  Dr.  H.  is  equally  as  remarkable  for  his  wit  as 
for  his  g^d  sense ;  and  it  seems,  that  on  this  occasion,  he  undertook  to  display  his 
power  of  sarcastic  vituperation.  He  asserted,  as  we  learn,  that  ^*  the  reformers  in 
nif^^iyfB^*  are  on  a  par  with  the  rag-gatherers  in  the  streets.  Some  of  them  may 
Ifet  rich  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  a  miserable  set,  and  few  patronize  them,  except 
(he  thousands  of  the  low  and  vulgar,  or  the  rabble."  The  editor  of  the  Newbury- 
port Advertiser  thus  speaks  of  his  lecture.     £d.  Jour.] 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes'  lecture  before  the  Newburyport  Lyceum,  on 
Friday  evening  last,  was  a  curious  affair.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
interesting  historical  reminiscences  connected  with  the  healing  art,  the 
lecture  possessed  neither  point  nor  pith,  but  was  made  up  mainly  of  witti- 
cism, sarcastic  allusions,  and  flings  at  all  other  than  what  is  called,  par 
excellence,  the  regular  mode  of  practice, — most  of  which  were  as  in- 
appropriate to  the  time,  place,  and  occasion,  and  as  wanting  in  justice, 
as  ihey  were  destitute  of  originality.  The  object  of  the  lecturer  appeared 
to  be,  to  prove  that  arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury,  the  most  active  and 
deadly  mineral  poisons  which  exist,  are  good  and  wholesome  articles  of 
medicine,-— or,  in  other  words,  that  the  best  mode  of  medical  practice  is 
to  adopt  precisely  the  same  measures  to  cure  a  sick  man,  that  would  be 
adopted  to  kill  a  well  one. 

The  reputation  which  Dr.  Holmes  had  acquired  as  a  pc^ular  lecturer, 
led  us  to  expect  a  rich  treat  on  the  occasion  of  his  lecture  here  ;  but  we, 
in  common  with  all  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  were  wofully  disap- 
pointed. The  doctor  got  off  one  witticism,  for  which  we  desire  to  give 
him  credit.  Alluding  to  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper  and  lobelia,  by  the 
Thomsonians,  he  designated  them  as  the  '*  Red  Republicans  of  medicine,^ 
The  remark  was  witty,  but  unfortunate  at  the  same  time,  since  none  have 
spoken  more  favorably  of  these  articles,  than  the  doctor's  brethren  in  his 
profession.  Dr.  Channing,  a  professor  in  the  same  Institution  to  which 
Dr.  H.  himself  belongs,  in  a  medical  lecture,  observed,  that  "  cayenne 
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is  the  purest  and  best  stimulant  under  heaven,  and  may  be  given  in  tea* 
spoon fui  doses."  Prof.  Ware  says,  **  Lobelia  is  one  of  the  best  of  emet- 
ics— equal  to  antimony."  He  further  says,  **  There  is  too  much  preju- 
dice manifested  against  lobelia  by  the  faculty,  because  it  is  so  generally 
used  by  irregular  practitioners.  I  have  for  years  used  lobelia."  Prof. 
Bigelow  says,  the  old  school  system  is  "  an  ineffectual  speculation."  Dr. 
Waterhouse,  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the  medical  department  of  one 
of  our  leading  colleges,  observes,  ''I  have  had  ample  proof  of  the  effica- 
cy and  safety  of  lobelia  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  have  reason  to  value 
it  as  equal  to  any  article  in  our  materia  medica."  Prof.  McLeliaD^  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  said,  **  We  must  adopt  the  Thorasooian 
remedies,  or  lose  our  practice.  I  have  used  steam,  pepper,  and  lobelia, 
and  found  them  useful  medicines  to  remove  disease." 

We  might  quote  other  eminent  men  of  the  regular  medical  Faculty,  to 
show  that  they  possess  too  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  and  condemn  all  modes  of  practice  differing  from  their  owu. 

Where  are  those  persons  who  could  not  listen  to  th^  excellent  lecture 
by  Mr.  Emerson  t  Can  they  countenance  this  breach  of  good  manners 
on  the  part  of  the  dapper  Dr.  Holmes,  who  comes  before  a  promiscuous 
assembly,  and  treads  upon  their  corns  without  mercy  1  It  savors  of  Pan- 
theism,  it  seems  to  us.  We  hope  some  body,  possessing  age  and  experi- 
ence, learning,  and  piety,  will  preach  a  sermon  upon  the  subject. 


EPIDEMIC  IN  SUTTON  AND  MILLBURT. 

[We  copy,  from  the  Daily  Spy,  thefollewing  article,  understood  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  JSmith,  late  of  Sutton,  Mass.,  but  now  of  Providence,  R.  I.  We  have 
seen  none  of  the  few  cases  of  the  disease  referred  to,  though  they  have  occurred 
not  many  miles  from  us.  From  the  description,  however,  which  has  been  given  of 
the  disease,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  relation  to  a  malignant  form  of  erysipelas  and 
fever.  The  poet  mortem  appearances  show  only  certain  sequences  from  that  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  which  the  disease  properly  consists.  A  virus,  of  a  specific 
kind,  is  received  into  the  blood,  which,  for  some  cause,  having  its  explanation,  per- 
haps,  in  animal  chemistry,  produces  its  ii\jurious  effects  most  directly  and  princi- 
pally  on  the  brain  and  nervous  tissue,  with  their  investing tnembrancs.  The  cutane- 
ous eruption,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  spotted  fever,  is  evidence  of  that  de* 
praVed  condition  of  the  blood  of  which  we  speak.  We  think,  that  in  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  as  in  other  cccupations  of  life,  "  great  men  are  not  always  wise." 

[Ed.  Jour.] 
The  inhabitants  of  Sutton  and  Millbury  have  recently  been  much 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  singular  and  fatal  epidemic.  It 
commenced  about  the  first  of  the  present  month  in  the  town  of  Sutton, 
since  which  time  it  has  proved  fatal  in  15  cases,  IL  of  which  were  boys 
from  4  to  17  years  of  age.  There  has,  as  yet,  been  w^  case  of  complete 
recovery,  and  new  cases  are  almost  every  day  occurring.  It  has  general* 
ly  proved  fatal  in  from  one  to  three  days.  One  case  terminated  fatally  in 
13  hours,  and  another  in  10,  and  a  few  have  lingered  from  12  to  14  days, 
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before  death  has  come  to  their  relief.  There  are  no  premonitory  symp- 
toms, the  disease  commencing  at  once  with  most  excruciating  pain  in  the 
head  and  limbs,  soon  followed  by  delirium,  which  is,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  raring  kind,  rendering  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  force  to  prevent 
the  patients  from  injuring  themselves.  This  stage  of  the  disease  is  soon 
followed  by  collapse,  in  which,  death  has  generally  taken  place.  Those 
who  survive  this  stage  of  the  disease,  if  able  to  speak,  still  complain  of 
setere  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs.  Some,  however,  are  entirely  deprived 
of  consciousness.  Their  muscles  now  become  extremely  rigid,  especial* 
ly  those  of  the  neck.  The  head  is,  in  consequence  of  this,  drawn  back- 
wards, and  the  patient  is  incapable  of  bending  it  forward.  He  isextreme< 
ly  restless,  constantly  changing  his  position,  and  moaning  as  if  suffering 
extreme  pain. 

The  disease  has,  as  yet,  been  confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  extending 
over  only  the  northerly  part  of  Sutton  and  easterly  part  of  Millbury. 

An  extremely  mortal  disease,  cc^responding  in  all  its  features,  to  the 
one  described,  broke  out  in  France  and  Irelanid,  in  1844  and  '45,  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  cases  proving  fatal.  It  was  then  ascertained,  by  post 
mortem  examination,  to  be  a  disease  of  the  investing  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  was  consequently  termed  cerebro'Spinal  menin^ 
gitis.  The  morbid  appearances,  as  far  as  investigations  have  been  made 
of  the  Sutton  epidemic,  correspond  precisely  with  that  of  France  and 
Ireland. 

The  cause  of  this  truly  terrific  disease  is,  as  yet,  involved  in  obscurity; 
and  the  various  modes  of  treatment  that  have  hitherto  been  adopted  have, 
almost  necessarily,  proved  unavailing,  as  the  disease  assails,  in  its  first 
accession,  the  very  centre  of  animal  existence,  and,  we  can  only  hope, 
that  a  merciful  Providence  will  soon  interpose  to  arrest  its  further  pro- 
gress. S. 

Providence,  March  26M,  1849. 


CHARACTERS  OF  THE  URINE  IN  BRIGHT^S  DISEASE. 

BY    A.    B.    OARROD,    M.    D. 

**  In  the  early  stages,  or  acute  form  of  this  disease,  albumen  appears  to 
be  thrown  out,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  urinary  constituents,  and  with 
it  we  frequently  find  the  coloring  principles  or  globules  of  the  blood. — 
Hence  the  specific  gravity  is  usually  high,  the  amount  of  secretion  dimin- 
ished, and  frequently  a  deposit  of  urates  takes  place  on  the  cooling  of 
the  fluid.  Even  in  this  stage,  however,  the  urea  is  deficient ;  at  least, 
the  total  amount  eliminated  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  this  principle 
is  found  to  be  retained  in  the  blood.  As  the  disease  advances  and  be- 
comes chronic,  the  character  of  the  urinary  secretion  greatly  alters,  the 
albumen  often  becomes  less  in  amount,  and  the  total  quantity  of  solids  is 
also  much  diminished  ;  and  hence  the  urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  pa- 
ler in  color,  and  generally  slightly  opaline,  an  appearance  due  to  the  sus- 
pension of  certain  insoluble  matters  consisting  of  the  cylindrical  lining 
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of  the  urinary  tabales,  fat  globules,  epithelium  scales,  dtc  These,  by 
standing,  form  a  light  flocculent  deposit.  The  persistence  of  these  bo- 
dies in  the  urine  may  be  almost  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  although,  temporarily,  they  may  occur  in  any  affection  in  which 
there  exists  an  irritated  or  congested  condition  of  the  kidneys.  The 
quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  generally  very  de- 
ficient, and  its  relative  amount,  compared  with  the  total  solids,  is  also 
much  lessened,  it  is  in  these  cases  that  we  find  abundance  of  urea  in 
the  blood  and  effused  fluids,  the  kidneys  having  lost  their  power  of  elim- 
inating this  body.  The  amount  of  watery  excretion  may  be  either  large 
or  small  Sometimes  it  considerably  exceeds  the  normal  average,  at  oth- 
ers it  falls  far  short  of  it,  and  in  the  last  stages  the  urinary  secretion  may 
be  totally  suppressed.  In  the  following  table  two  analyses  are  seen,  tak- 
en from  Becquerel,  showing  the  amount  and  characters  of  the  urine  in 
two  cases  of  the  disease.  i  ii 

Amount  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours                          .      28  oz.     78  oz. 
Specific  gravity 1016.3     1008.4 

Water.     / 

Urea 

Uric  acid 

Extractives 

Fixed  salts 

Albumen  ........ 


"  Albumen  is  stated  occasionally  to  occur  in  the  urine  after  the  inges- 
tion of  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  pastry  ;  also  afler  the  administration  of 
mercury,  and  the  application  of  blisters  of  cantharides.  Of  the  power  ' 
of  the  first-named  cause  I  have  never  seen  an  example,  and  that  mercury 
by  no  means  frequently  produces  such  a  state  of  urine  I  have  had  ample 
proof  although,  in  Bright's  disease,  salivation  is  often  readily  produced 
by  this  mineral,  which  may  have  led  to  the  opinion  of  its  having  caused 
the  presence  of  the  albumen  in  the  fluid.  The  application  of  blisters  ap- 
pears sometimes  to  cause  albuminous  urine,  probably  from  irritating  the 
kidneys,  and  we  know  that  hematuria  also  is  at  times  thus  produced." 

[Lancet.] 


STATE  OF  THE  INTERNAL  SURFACE  OF  THE  UTERUS  AFTER 

DELIVERY. 

BY      DR.      COLIN. 

The  researches  of  this  author  have  led  him  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions, regarding  the  state  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  mature  ovum.  They  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  Shar- 
pey,  Coste,  6lc.,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  well-founded. 

1.    It  is  not  the  case  that,  afler  delivery,  the  internaMayer  of  the  mus- 
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cular  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  laid  bare.  2.  A  vascular  membranous  layer 
is  retained,  and  covers  the  muscular  tissue.  3  This  layer  does  not  dijQfer 
from  the  decidua  vera,  or,  in  other  words,  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 
4.  This  layer  is  not  carried  away  with  the  lochise,  nor  destroyed  even 
when  the  discharges  are  purulent.  5.  Some  flakes  of  membrane,  prob- 
ably detached  during  labor,  are  sometimes  discharged  with  the  first  of 
the  lochis  ;  but  the  essential  vascular  part  remains.  6.  This  part  is  the 
seat  of  the  process  set  up  to  re-produce  the  perfect  internal  membrane  of 
the  uterus.  7.  Purulent  lochias,  instead  of  resulting  from  the  disorgan- 
ization of  this  layer,  are  the  consequence  of  the  reparatory  process  set 
up  Id  it.  8.  This  layer  regains  its  natural  mucous  constitution  twenty 
or  thirty  days  after  labor.  9.  The  new  mucous  membrane  is,  at  first, 
pulpy,  thicker,  and  more  vascular  than  normally.  10.  From  this  time 
its  elements  recontract ;  and  11.  About  the  sixtieth  or  seventieth  day  it 
has  regained  its  own  proper  condition.  [L' Union  Medicate^  29  Aug., 
1848. 


USES  OF  BILE  IN  THE  ECONOMY. 

BY    ALF.    B.    GARROD,    M.    D.,    LONDON. 

is  the  bile  a  secretion  or  excretion  ;  or  is  it  partly  one  and  partly  the 
other  t  Until  very  recently,  it  was  the  opinion  of  most  physiologists 
that  it  was  altogether  an  excretory  fluid,  but  that,  previous  to  its  being 
thrown  out  with  the  fieces,  it  performed  certain  important  offices,  espec- 
ially in  the  process  of  digestion.  However,  from  the  analyses  of  Berzel- 
I  ius  and  others,  it  appears  that  the  healthy  excrements  contain  little  or 
none  of  what  we  have  termed  true  bile,  although  the  coloring  matter, 
fatty  substances,  and  cholesterine  belonging  to  the  fluid  are  found  in  them. 
This  would  seem  to  show,  that,  after  having  been  poured  out  into  the  duo- 
deouro,  it  became  again  absorbed  in  the  system,  and  otherwise  eliminated. 
Liebig  is  of  opinion,  that,  when  so  re-absorbod,  it  acts  as  fuel  for  the  res- 
pirhtory  process,  and  thus  becomes  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  wa- 
ter, which  are  thrown  out  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  a  nitrogenized  pro- 
duct (perhaps  urea),  which  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Omitting  the 
fulphar  in  the  constitution  of  bile,  we  can  readily  see  how  an  oxydizing 
process  would  convert  the  true  bile  into  these  compound:*  The  existence 
of  sulphur  does  not  ofler  any  difficulty,  as  we  know  that  much  more  sul- 
phuric acid  is  contained  in  the  uriqe  than  taken  in  with  the  food  ;  and 
again,  we  shall  find  that  a  non-oxydized  sulphur  substance  also  exists  in 
that  fluid. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  bile  in  the, process  of  digestion,  many 
views  have  at  times  been  entertained,  but  even  at  the  present  day  we  are 
by  no  means  in  possession  of  very  accurate  knowledge.  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
from  his  experiments,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bile  does  not  exert 
much  influence  in  digestion. 

Tiedemann  and  Gmelinhave  also  arrived  at  similar  results,  viz.  that, 
when  the  supply  of  bile  is  cast  ofl*,  dige.<ftion  proceeds   as  usual,  that  the 
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contents  of  i>oth  large  and  small  intestines  are  the  sama,  and  that  the 
bile  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  chyle,  which,  however,  was  then 
perfectly  clear,  and  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  turbid  from  the  suspension 
of  fat,  i^c.  Schwann,  from  his  investigations,  concludes  that  the  bile  is 
indispensable  to  life,  and  that,  when  it  does  not  flow  into  the  intestines, 
•the  animal,  after  a  few  days,  begins  to  lose  flesh,  soon  exhibits  all  the 
symptoms  of  inanition,  and  death  ensues  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
presence  of  a  portion  of  the  bile  is  necessary  to  cause  the  proper  action 
of  the  intestinal  canal;  for,  when  the  flow  into  the  duodenum  is  impeded, 
as  in  jaundice,  constipation  is  a  very  constant  symptom. 

Enderlincr,  when  analyzing  the  ash  derived  from  incinerating  the  con- 
tents of  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  hare,  found  that  the 
duodenal  portion  only  gave  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  carbonate, 
which  would  appear  to  show  that  that  part  only  contained  an  organic 
compound  united  with  a  base.  Liebig  found  that,  when  bile  is  administered 
in  the  form  of  an  enema,  it  becomes  absorbed ;  and  that  it  is  afterwards 
consumed  by  the  oxydizing  power  of  the  blood,  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  urine,  although  mineral  salts  thrown 
up  at  the  same  time  become  eliminated  by  that  excretion.  From  these 
facts,  I  think  we  majr  conclude, 

1st,  That  the  bile  is  partly  a  secretion,  partly  an  excretion,  the  only 
excretory  portion  being  that  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  not  forming 
the  essential  part  of  the  fluid.  , 

2d,  That  the  bile  plays  an  important  part  in  digestion,  but  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  acts  is  not  understood. 

3d,  That  the  true  bile  becomes  re-absorbed,  probably  in  the  duodenuna, 
for  it  is  not  found  in  the  faeces  in  health  ;  nor,  from  Enderling's  experi- 
ments, does  it  appear  to  exist  in  any  portion  of  the  canal,  except  the  duo- 
denum. X 

4th,  That  after  its  re-absorption  it  is  probably  consumed  in  the  respi- 
ratory function,  as  Liebig's  experiments  prove  that  it  is  not  eliminated  as 
such  by  the  urinary  secretion.     [Lectures  in  Lancet,] 


THE  USE  OP  THE  SPLEEN. 

BY    PROP.    I.    M.    COMINGS. 

The  particular  function  of  this  or^an  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
physiologists  for  a  long  time,  and  they  nave  advanced  various  theories  re- 
specting its  use  and  economy. 

From  the  visionary  idea  of  Bishop  Paley,  that  it  was  merely  an  article 
of  packinor,  or  a  substance  to  occupy  a  space  otherwise  void,  to  the  more 
modern  and  ingenious  theory,  that  it  is  a  resevoir  of  blood  driven  from 
the  surface  in  chills  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  or  that  it  is  a  ner- 
vous ganglion,  various  notions  have  had  their  run  ;  but  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  so  much  philosophy  and  common  sense,  as  the  one  we  are 
about  to  advance. . 

That  persons  have  lived,  and  enjoyed  health,  after  the  spleen  has  been 
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excised,  is  irae  ;  and  hence,  some  have  inferred  that  it  is  of  ^little  impor- 
tance in  the  system  ;  but,  from  some  ideas  which  have  lately  been  ad- 
rukced,  we  think  more  rational  notions  are  about  to  obtain  re,«*pecting  its 
office. 

It  is  thought  that  a  given  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  from  the  spleen  to 
the  stomach  during  the  digestion  of  food.  When  the  stomach  is  empty 
'  and  collapsed,  its  arteries  being  likewise  collapsed,  the  blood  passes  into 
the  spongy  texture  of  the  spleen,  so  constituted  and  situated,  as  to  be 
ready  to  receive  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  stomach  is  distended 
with  food,  its  elongated  arteries  admit  the  blood  freely  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  spleen,  from  being  fully  distended,  collapses,  and  contains  less 
Wood.  The  spleen  thus  perft>rms  the  office  of  a  millpond,  by  receiving 
the  sarplus  of  the  stream,  when  not  required  for  the  mill — the  stomach  ; 
and,  bj  this  contrivance,  the  quantity  of  venous  blood,  sent  to  the  liver, 
from  the  two  organs,  does  not  fluctuate. 

It  is  eTident  also,  that,  during  digestion,  the  stomach  requires  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  nervous  energy,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  blood.  The  spleen  seems  wonderfully  to  afford  this  ;  for,  if  the 
blood  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  general  circulatioa  in  the  sys- 
tem, it  would  so  weaken  the  human  organism,  as  to  incapacitate  man  for 
any  exertion  after  a  meal.  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  the  more  con- 
spicuous in  this,  as  we  require  food,  when  the  system  is  exhausted  ;  and, 
were  the  necessary  supply  of  blood  to  be  drawn  from  the  general  circula- 
tion^ just  when  most  needed,  extreme  debility  would  ensue. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  spleen  and  the  liver  are  organs 
whose  functions  are  intimately  connected ; — that  they  both  are  particular-! 
Ij  active  during  the  process  of  digestion  ;  and  that,  while  the  one  affords 
the  bile  in  copious  quantities,  the  other  affords  the  material  of  which  the 
bile  is  composed,  and  supports  the  draft  on  the  system  made  by  the  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice. 

Worcester,  March,  1849. 


MORTALITY  OF  INFANTS. 

BY    I'ROP.    I.    M.    COMINGS. 

Can  our  readers  see  any  connexion  between  the  mortality  spoken  of, 
ia  the  remarks  from  Dr.  Dunglison,  in  the  following  quotation,  and  the 
remedy  so  frequently  administered  ?     Judge  ye. 

On  the  37th  page  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Therapeutics,  we  read  the 
following  : — "  Under  two  years  of  age,  large  quantities  of  mercury  may 
be  given  without  the  supervention  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  medicine 
on  the  system.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  salivate  a  child  under  two 
years  of  age  ;  and  yet,  at  three,  and  afterwards,  it. is  easy.  This  must  be 
dependent  upon  some  singular  evolution, — some  different  condition  of 
the  absorbent  function,  which  is  inappreciable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.     The  mortality,  at  this  period  of  existence,  is  very  great, — 
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one  third  (ff  the  whole  number  of  deaths  io  our  cities,  occurring  under 
two  years  of  age" 

After  reading  this  extract,  who  can  help  associating  the  mortality  of 
these  infants,  with  the  frequent  and  almost  universal  use  of  calomel,  in 
the  treatment  of  infantile  forms  of  disease  ;  and  how  natural  for  us  to  in- 
fer, that,  if  this  poison  does  not  produce  salivation,  it  must  have  a  most 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  delicate  organization  of  that  young  frame?— 
When  will  great  and  learned  men  cease  to  be  biassed  by  education  and 
preconceived  theories  ? 

Worcester,  April,  1849. 


MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  WORCESTER  MED- 
ICAID INSTITUTION. 

In  accordance  with  a  notice  previously  givei^,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Worcester  Medical  Institution  convened  at  the  residence  of  Calvin  New- 
ton, M.  D,,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1849.  After  completing  their  organ- 
ization, by  the  election  of  the  necessary  officers,  they  proceeded  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  board,  by  electing  gentlemen  from  different 
portions  of  the  New-England  and  other  States. 

The  various  items  of  business  incident  to  similar  organizations,  were 
harmoniously  disposed  of,  and  the  following  arrangements  of  a  general 
character  adopted. 

A  Board  of  Censors,  consisting  of  seven  members,  was  elected  ;  and 
these,  in  connexion  with  the  Faculty,  constitute  the  examining  Com- 
mittee, before  whom  the  candidates  for  graduation  are  to  be  examined^ 

Stephen  Cutler,  M.  D.,  was  elected  general  agent  for  the  College, 
to  procure  subscriptions  and  collect  those  already  obtained,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a  lot,  erecting  buildings,  and  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  means  of  illustration  in  the  different  departments. 

Walter  Burnham,  M.  D.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  elected  Prof,  of  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery; 

The  degree  of  Doctor  iri  Medicine  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  con- 
ferred on  Prof.  E.  M.  Parritt  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

A  general  feeling  of  lively  interest  was  manifested,  which  augured  well 
for  future  operations.  Although  the  notice  given  was  necessarily  short, 
yet  the  attendance  was  quite  general.  It  is  extremely  gratifying,  after 
years  of  labor,  to  finally  see  an  organization  effected,  on  a  permanent 
basis,  which  will  give,  to  the  Physo-Medical  system,  an  impetus  and  tone 
so  necessary  to  its  success.  Our  friends,  in  New-England,  and  indeed, 
in  all  the  States,  will  now  see  the  importance  of  prompt  and  liberal  con- 
tributions. Large  and  necessary  expenses  must  be  immediately  incurr^ ; 
and,  although  the  subscriptions  already  obtained  are  flattering,  yet  more, 
much  more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  furnish  those  ample  means  of  in- 
struction, upon  which  the  success  of  the  Institution  depends. 

Ours  is  a  New-England  enterprize ;  and  we  shall  now  see  whether  New- 
England  liberality  is  equal  to  the  emergency.     We  feel  confident  it  is. 

[Ed.  Jour.] 
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AN  ADDRESS, 

Oe&vered  before  the  Bay  State  Kedieal  Befonn  Asaooiation  at  its  Keeting  in  Boitoiii 

Jan.  4tli.  1849. 

BY   WALTER    BURNHAN,  M.  D. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  science  of  medicine,  from  its  scanty  sources 
in  the  most  remote  periods  of  society,  we  observe  its  course  gradually 
augmented  by  the  stores  of  Grecian  and  Roman  learning  then  obscured  by 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  again  bursting  forth  in  the  copious 
and  almost  overwh3lming  streams  of  modern  literature. 

The  improvements  in  this  scienee,  it  may  be  observed,  have,  in  all 
lime,  been  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  other  arts  of 
life,  and  to  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  intimately 
connected  with  our  existence  or  welfare. 

The  art  of  medicine  was  first  taught,  with  any  degree  of  suc'bess,  in 

£gT pt,  and  there  advanced  so  far  as  to  become  a  distinct  profession. 

Bat,  with  the  Egyptians  the  art  of  medicine  was  entrusted  entirely  to  the 

'wads  of  llieir  priests.     It  would,  also,  seem  that,  among  the  Jews  and 

Greeks  who  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed,   from  the  Egyptians,  many 

of  their  institutions,  their  priests  were  ii  the  same  time  their  physicians  ; 

and  it  appears  that  the  art,  at  this  period,  consisted,  in  a  great  measure, 

ifl  the  employment  of  magical  incantations,  and  this  has  been,  in  all 

cases,  the  first  step  in  the  art  of  medicine,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  and 
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its  efficacy  must  have  been  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  people  on  whom  it  was  exercised.  Tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  knowledge  from  the  Egyptians  to  Greece,  we  will  there 
follow  its  progress  from  the  period  of  its  first  introduction  into  the  re- 
mote ageSjUntil  it  acquired  the  rank  of  a  science  under  the  genius  of 
Hippocrates.  It  was  not  until  at  a  late  period  approaching  the  Trojan 
war,  that  we  find  the  names  of  actual  personages  who  practiced  medicine 
in  Greece.  The  first  native  of  Greece  who  is  spoken  of  as  having  in- 
troduced the  art  of  practicing  medicine  among  his  countrymen  was 
Chiron,  who  lived  about  thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
iEra ;  and,  although  Chiron  has  the  reputation  of  having  introduced  the 
art  of  medicine  into  Greece,  it  is  to  his  pupil  iEsculapius  that,  by  common 
consent  of  antiquity,  is  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  first  devoted  himself 
to  the  cultivation  of  medicine  as  a  science,  and  of  having  made  it  a 
distinct  object  of  pursuit. 

The  improvements  which  he  made,  were  so  considerable  in  the  art,  as 
to  have  induced  his  countrymen,  after  his  death,  to  pay  him  divine  honors, 
to  designate  him  as  the  God  of  Physic,  to  erect  temples  to  him  in  the 
various  parts  of  Greece,  and  to  derive  his  origin  from  Apollo  himself. 
His  history ^w hen  divested  of  all  the  fabulous  appendages  that  were  at- 
tached to  it\y  his  contemporaries,  shows  that  he  was  of  illegitimate 
birth,  and,  in  consequence,  was  exposed  in  his  infancy,  when  he  was 
accidentally  discovered  by  a  shepherd,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
Chiron.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  cansed  by  the  jealousy  of  Pluto, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  persons  whom  he  rescued  from  the 
grave.  According  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  he  transmitted  his  profes- 
sion to  his  sons  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  who  accompanied  the  Greeks 
in  their  Trojan  expedition,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  medical  skill. 
But,  from  the  best  authority  we  have  of  their  practice,  it  appears  that 
their  remedies  were  mostly  for  surgical  purposes  and  the  treatment 
of  wounds.  At  this  period,  the  practice  of  medicine  remained  for  a  consid- 
erable time  hereditary  in  the  family  of  iEsculapius,and,  in  a  great  measure, 
confined  to  it.  His  descendants  obtained  the  name  of  Asclepiades. 
They  were  the  priests  of  his  temples  and  presided  over  and  directed  the 
rites  and  ceremonies.  '  These  temples,  indeed,  became  a  species  of 
capitals,  to  which  patients  resorted,  firom  all  quarters,  for  the  relief  of 
the  diseases  with  which  they  were  affected. 

But  scanty  and  imperfect  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  medicine 
in  the  age  of  iEsculapius,  after  his  death  and  that  of  his  90ns  Machaon 
and  Podalirius,  we  have  a  long  period,  extending  even  to  several  centuries, 
during  which  we  have  still  less  information  respecting  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  science.  We  have  not  a  single  improvement  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  during  this  long  interval ;  nor  have  we  the  names  of  any 
individuals  who  were  of  sufficient  eminence  to  be  distinguished  above  their 
contemporaries.  And,  afler  several  centuries  had  elapsed,  during  which 
the  practice  of  medicine  continued  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood and  under  their  control,  it  had  remained  nearly  stationary.  It  had 
been  exercised,  for  the  most  part,  either  for  the  purpose  of  direct  emolu- 
ment, or  for  the  still  more  selfish  purpose  of  maintaining  their  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  it  began  to  be  cultivated  by  a  different 
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description  of  persons  much  more  likely  to  produce  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment and  from  whom  in  reality  it  derived  its  first  impulse. 

About  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  iEra,  the  first  genuine 
principles  of  philosophy  made  their  appearance  in  Greece ;  and,  among 
other  topics  which  then  became  the  subject  of  investigation,  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  human  body  were  examined  with  considerable  atten- 
tion. -  This  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  diseases  and 
to  the  means  of  their  removal ;  and,  though  a  long  period  elapsed  before 
much  actual  advance  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of  pathology  or  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  yet  we  observe  a  more  correct  mode  of  reasoning, 
and  may  perceive  that  the  strong  holds  of  mystery  and  superstition, 
although  not  destroyed,  were  at  least  in  some  degree  weakened.  Pyth- 
agoras w^  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  who  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge ;  and  to  him  may 
be  accredited  considerable  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  actions  of  the  human  frame.  He  was  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any 
account,  who  practiced  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  from  which 
he  acquired  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  anatoniy,  which  he  taught  to 
a  large  assemblage  of  students,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  Greece  and 
Italy  to  Crotona,  where  he  established  the  first  medical  school  which 
was  connected  with  other  scientific  researches.  Some  of  his  pupils  were 
among  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  that  and  the  succeeding  age, 
Among  these  was  Hippocrates.  During  the  interval  from  Pythagoras  to 
Hippocrates,  there  are  few  names  that  require  any  particular  notice  as 
improYcrs  hi  the  science  of  medicine.  But  Hippocrates  efiected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  science,  and  introduced  a  system  which  may  be 
considered  as  haviag  laid  a  foundation  for  all  its  future  improvements. 
His  contemporaries  and  successors  were  so  sensible  of  his  nierits,  that 
he  acquired  from  them  the  title,  which  he  has  since  retained,  of  Father 
of  Medicine ;  and  the  science  is  probably  more  indebted  to  his  genius 
and  ability  than  to  that  of  any  single  individual.  Hippocrates  is  reputed 
to  have  been  a  lineal  descendant,  in  the  18th  degree,  from  iEsculapius, 
and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  devoted  to  his  profession 
from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  according  to  the  usages  of  that  age.  He 
is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Plato,  Celsus,  Pliny,  and  Galen.  In 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  where  learning  first  began  to  revive,  all  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  scientific  men,  however  they  might  difier  in  their 
opinions  and  practice,  coincided  in  regarding  HippocraVes  with  equal 
respect,  and  gave  him  the  credit  of  having  placed  the  study  of  medicine 
on  its  correct  basis. 

Hippocrates  transmitted  his  profession  to  his  sons  Thessalus  and 
Draco;  and  from  them  it  continued  to  descend  in  a  direct  hereditary 
line  (or  many  successive  generations.  Thessalus  and  Draco,  with  their 
brother-in-law  Polybus,  are  considered  as  the  founders  of  the  first  medical 
sect  which  was  established  upon  rational  principles.  It  obtained  the 
name  of  Hippocrate'an,  or  dogmatic  school  or  sect,  because  it  professed 
to  set  out  with  certain  principles  which  were  derived  from  the  generaliza- 
tion of  fact?  and  observtition,  and  to  make  these  principles  the  basis  of 
practice.  At  this  period,  besides  those  who  were  descendants  of  the 
Asclepiades,  two  Grecian  philosophers  might  be  mentioned  as  having 
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made  many  improvements  and  accessions  to  the  science  of  medicine, 
one  of  which,  Aristotle,  was  the  first  who  published  any  regular  treatise 
on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology. 

The  next  circumstance  in  the  progress  of  the  history  of  medical  science 
is  the  establishment  of  the  school  and  library  of  Alexandria,  about  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  iEra,  where  the  science  of  medicine 
was  cqltivated  with  peculiar  assiduity ;  and  we  owe  some  of  its  very 
essential  improvements  to  its  Professors.  It  was  at  this  school  where 
dissection  of  the  human  subject  was  first  practised.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  this  school  there  was  made  a  division  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  into  distinct  professions,  which  were  exercised  by  different 
individuals,  viz.,  Dietetics,  Pharmacy ,  and  Surgery.  Dietetic^  com- 
prehended all  the  management  of  the  general  health  of  the  patient  and 
the  prescription  of  remedies.  Pharmacy  included,  not  only  tTie  com- 
pounding of  medicines,  but  many  surgical  operations.  To  the  surgeon 
belonged  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  and  the  performance  of 
capital  operations. 

For  some  centuries  the  school  of  Alexandria  produced  many  learned 
men,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  in  the  other  sciences,  and  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  even  at  the  period  of  the  decline  of 
Grecian  literature.  But,  at  this  period,  we^re  told  by  Pliny,  that,  for 
six  hundred  years,  Rome  was  without  physicians.  He,- also,  informs  us, ' 
that  medicine  was  introduced  into  Rome  at  a^  later  period  than  most  of 
the  other  sciences  and  arts,  and  that  the  practice  of  it  had  been  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  citizens,  and  its  professors  banished. 

Asclepiades  was  succeeded  in  his  professional  reputation,  by  Themison 
of  Laodicea,  who  had  the  honor  of  founding  what  was  called  the  Methodic 
sect  in  medicine.  The  theory  of  the  Methodics  contemplates  the  solids 
as  the  seat  and  cause  of  diseajse,  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  Hippocrates,  who  traced  the  primary  cause  of  disease  to  the 
affection  of  the  fluids,  giving  rise  to  what  was  called  the  humoral 
pathology. 

For  some  time  afler  the  death  of  Themison,  the  opinions  of  the 
Methodics  were  generally  adopted  in  Rome,  and  almost  superceded  those 
of  the  Dogmatists  and  Empirics.  Near  this  time  Celsus  made  ipany 
additions  and  improvements  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
Celsus  was  the  first  native  Roman  physician  whose  name  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Before  his  tim^  all  those  who  arrived  to  any  degree  of 
eminence  were*  either  Greeks  or  Asiatics.  Immediately  succeeding 
Celsus,  we  have  the  valuable  additions  of  the  justly  celebrerted  Pliny  to 
the  medical  works  of  that  age,  which  brings  us  down  teethe  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  iEra.  Though  Pliny  did  not  devoje  his  time  to 
medical  works  alone,  yet  we  are  enabled  to  form  from  him  a  very  tolera- 
ble conception  of  the  state  of  nledical  science,  in  the  age  in  which  he 
wrote. 

We  come  now  to  the  mention  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
that  ever  lived,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  Galen.     He  possessed 
a  most  remarkable  character,   and  was  destined  to  form  an  era  in  the  . 
history  of  science  by  his  actual  improvements  and  observations.     Galen 
enjoyed,  from  his  birth,  every  natural  and  acquired  advantage ;  and  the 
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works  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  amount  to  about  two  hundred  dis- 
tinct treatises,  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  medicine,  and  they 
exhibit  a  great  extent  of  knowledge  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats.  And  the  great  superiority  which  he  acquired  over  his  contem- 
poraries, appeared  to  repress  all  attempts  at  further  improvement.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Galen,  Roman  literature  be^an  to  decline,  and  medi- 
cine, among  the  other  sciences,  began  to  feel  the  paralizing  influence ; 
although,  from  certain  incidental  circumstances,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  so  stationary  as  most  of  the  other  branches  of  science. 

Since  the  death  of  Galen,  we  have  few  illustrious  names  and  no  dis- 
coTcries  to  record^  during  the  middle  ages  ;  and  mankind  then  seemed 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  had  already  been  made  in  the 
science  of  medicine. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  may  be  dated  the  termination 
of  the  Greek  school  of  medicine ;  for,  after  this,  we  have  no  work 
written  in  this  language  which  has  claims  to  any  degree  of  merit. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  still  retained  its  reputation  for  the  great  school 
of  medicine,  and  other  institutions  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  science. 
But,  actuated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  blind  bigotry,  and  the  barbarous 
desire  to  eradicate  science  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  this  vast  library 
was  destroyed,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabians,  in  the  seventh  century. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  brutal  violence  of  the  invaders,  some 
books  escaped  the  general  wreck  of  literature  and  science ;  and  there 
were  found  some  individuals  who  were  capable  of  estimating  their  value. 
Among  these  relics  were  the  writings  of  Galen,  which  were  translated 
into  the  Arabic  language. 

In  the  eighth  century,  ive  have  the  first  account  of  the  practice  of 
chemistry  as  a  distinct  pursuit,  which  originated  with  the  Arabians,  and 
by  them  was  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  medicine.  In  the 
ninth  century  we  have,  from  the  same  general  source,  the  first  description 
of  small  pox. 

The  next  accessions  of  much  importance  to  the  science  of  medicine 
were  from  the  writings  of  Rhazes  a  Persian  in  the  ninth,  and  Avicenna 
in  the  tenth  century.  But,  about  this  period,  terminated  the  Arabic 
school  of  medicine.  From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  was  the 
period  in  which  Europe  was  in  the  state  of  the  most  complete  barbarism 
and  superstition ;  and,  of  course,  literature,  science,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts, 'was  neglected  and  almost  forgotten.  For,  from  about 
three  hundred  years  after  the  extinction  of  the  Arabic  school  of  medicine 
or  up  to  the  Tfifteenth  century,  every  department  of  science  was  neglect- 
ed ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  medicine  fell  into  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation. 

But  it  was  about  this  period  that  medicine  began  to  revive  in  Europe; 
and,  into  the  schools  of  France  and  Spain,  was  now  introduced  a\  prac- 
tice which  has  eventually  proved  of  the  greatest  importance  to  medical 
science  in  all  its  departments, — ^the  study  of  human  anatomy.  '  To 
Mondini,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  taught  human  anatomy  by  descriptions  immediately  drawn 
from  nature.  '  During  the  fifteenth  century  a  contest  between  what  may 
be  termed  the  Galenists  and  the  Chemists  agitated  the  whole  medical 
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world,  which  was  indeed  maintained  to  some  extent  through  the  six- 
teenth centurj ;  but,  as  literature  advanced,  it  was  conducted  upon 
more  rational  principles,  and  by  men  of  more  enlarged  and  enligh  ened 
views.  The  Galenists  were,  for  the  most  part,  more  scieutific  and 
learned  than  their  adversaries.  They  consisted  of  the  professors  in  the 
different  Universities  of  Europe.  The  Chemists  were  the  bold  empirics 
of  the  day,  without  learping  or  experience ;  but,  by  their  self-confidence 
and  temerity,  they  frequently  triumphed  over  their  adversaries.  The 
Materia  Medica  of  the  Galenists  was  principally  taken  from  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  ;  but,  in  many  instances,  they  destroyed  the  effect  of  many 
valuable  articles  by  compoundmg  together  a  great  number  having  a 
different  effect  from  each  other,  upon  the  human  system ;  while  the 
Chemists  introduced  and  made  a  free  use  of  many  of  the  most  powerful 
mineral  preparations.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Chemists  rendered 
themselves  more  worthy  of  the  public  estimation,  by  making  themselves 
better  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art.  But  there 
is  no  one  among  them,  who  was  sufficiently  distinguished  above  his 
fellows  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  improvements  in  medical  science.  Still, 
some  important  observations  were  made,  and  new  processes  were  in- 
vented, and  the  foundation  began  to  be  laid  for  the  more  enlightened 
views  of  others  in  the  succeeding  century. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  great  advances  were  made  in  anatomy, 
by  Vesalius  and  others,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blopd  by  the  immortal  Harvey,  and  of  the  absorbent 
system  by  Asselin,  Rudbeck,  and  Bartholin ;  while  the  structure  and 
office  of  the  lungs  and  their  relation  to  the  action  of  the  heart  were 
explained  by  Malpighi,  Hooke,  Meyo,  and  their  associates.  'About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  science  of  medicine  was  finally 
placed  upon  a  correct  philosophical  basis,  by  the  genius  Boyle.  He 
correctly  regarded  it  as  an  investigation  into  the  change  of  properties 
which  bodies  experience  by  their  action  upon  each  other ;  and  be  pur* 
sued  the  investigation,  by  an  accurate  examination  of  the  effects  which 
bodies  actually  produce  upon  each  other,  when  placed  within  the  sphere 
of  their  mutual  action.  What  may  with  propriety  be  called  chemistry 
now  advanced  into  the  state  of  a  science.  Physiology  also  claimed  a 
position  among  the  sciences.  I  might  here  mention  the  names  of  many 
truly  great  and  distinguished  men  who  devoted  their  energies  to  medi- 
cal science;  but  my  limited  time  will  not  admit.  I  cannot,  however, 
with  propriety,  pass  over  the  names  of  Willis  and  Sydenham  of  England. 
Sydenham  can  scarcely  be  considered  inferior  to  any  who  had  lived 
before  him  ;  and  so  great  was  his  reputation  that  he  has  frequently  heen 
styled  the  Hippocrates  of  England.  During  this  century,  many  illus- 
trious rnen  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  improve  our  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  effects  of  remedies  upon  it.  They 
were  men  who  rose  superior  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  disregarding  the 
controversies  of  the  contend ings  sects,  and  who  followed  the  induftive 
method  of  studying  medicine,  which  had  now  been  introduced  into 
philosophy  by  the  commanding  genius  of  Bacon. 

From  the  revival  of  letters  lo  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
■century,  including  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  the  principal 
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object  had   been  to  apply  to  medicine   the  same   scientific  principles 

which  had  been  found  successful  in  the  advancement  of  the  other  depart- 

ineDts  of  philosophy.     The  most  distinguished  medical  writers  of  that 

period  had,  therefore,  employed  themselves  rather  in  collecting  opinions 

and  in  reasoning  npon  them,  than  in  examining  into  the  grounds  on 

which  these  opinions  had  been  formed.     But  the  age  of  mere  learning 

had  now  passed,  and  that  of  observation  and  experiment  commenced. 

Subsequently,  well  contrived  and  patiently  conducted  experiments  were 

performed  in  every  department  of  medical  and  physiological  science. 

Observations  were  made  with  more  minuteness,  and  recorded  with  more 

accuracy ;  and,  by  the  improved  knowledge  of  chemistry  were  introduced 

the  most  important  reforms  into  pharmacy ;  and  the  discovery  of  various 

netr  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  gave  additional  and  powerful  means 

of  opposing  the  progress  of  disease. 

Frorra  the  intimate  connection  between  the  doctrines  of  pathology, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  in  its  healthy 
and  perfect  ftate,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  improvements  which  this 
branch  of  medical  science  experienced,  at  this  time,  by  the  hitherto 
nnriyalled  perseverance  of  Haller,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and, 
like  him,  possessed  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  correct  judgment, 
and  undeviating  candor  and  integrity. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  here  the  name  of  one  who  rendered  the 
same  service  to  the  practice  of  medicine  .that  Haller  did  to  physiology 
and  pathology..  Cullen  was  engaged,  during  the  greatest  part  of  a  long 
life,  as  a  teacher  in  some  of  the  branches  of  medicine,  first  in  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  in  Edinburgh ;  and  no  one  perhaps  has  risen  to  greater 
eminence  or  lefi  a  higher  reputation  than  Cullen. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  science  of  medicine  underwent 
many  improvements  from  almost  all  parts  of  civilized  Europe.  There 
were  many  schools  established  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and,  con- 
nected with  them,  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  authors  in  the 
world. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  also,  were  noticed  and  first  described 
many  new  diseases.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  most  contagious  or 
infectious  epidemics,  which  have  invaded  entire  cities  or  districts,  from 
unknown  or  obscure  causes,  and,  after  spreading  destruction  on  all  sides, 
have  disappeared  from  causes  unascertained. 

Unlike  the  distinguished  writers  of  past  ages,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  the  prevailing  and  predominant  feeling  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  judicious  practitioners  has  been  to 
place  little  value  upon  theory,  and  to  devote  their  minds  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  observation  of  facts.  France  may  justly  boast  of  her 
discoveries  in  pathology,  and  Germany  has  an  equal  claim  for  anatomical 
and  physiological  investigations  and  discoveries;  while  England  and 
America  have  exerted  their  talents  and  energies  in  the  discovery  of 
remedies,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  various  forms  of  disease.    * 

The  publication  of  periodical  works  might  be  mentioned,  as  having 
contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  of  medical  knowledcre,  by 
bringing,  before  the  public,  the  occurrence  of  recent  events  in  an  inter- 
esting form,  and  thus,  by  exciting  attention  to  them,  as  having  tended 
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both  to  diffuse  and  to  increase  our  knowledge,  on  the  variety  of  sabjects 
that  are  presented  before  us. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  American  colonies,  especially  in  New 
England,  the  practitioners  of  medicine  appear  to  have  been  the  clergy  ; 
and,  for  several  years,  the  functions  of  the  divine  and  the  physician  were 
performed  by  the  same  iiidividual.  Of  course  the  science  received  but 
small  additions  or  improvements  from  that  source.  For  many  years, 
the  wilds  of  America  offered  few  or  no  attractions  except  to  those  who 
had  failed  to  attain  respectability  or  employment  at  home. 

From  the  connection  subsisting  between  England  and  the  American 
colonies,  it  may  very  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  same  general  doc- 
trines prevailed  in  both,  and  that  the  practice  was  essentially  the  same. 
Yet  the  colonial  physicians  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  originating  some 
modes  of  practice  of  great  value ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
perhaps  tl^e  treatment  of  small  pox  by  inoculation,  wdich  was  first  in- 
troduced by  a  clergyman,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  tb9ugh.it  was  practiced 
in  England  and  Turkey,  during  the  same  year,  independent  of  the 
knowledge  or  practice  of  each  other.  The  treatment  of  croup,  upon 
correct  pathological  principles,  was  aldo  first  described  and  introduced 
in  this  country. 

The  first  medical  Lectures  given  in  America  were  in  1762,  by  Dr. 
Shippen  and  Dr.  Morgan  at  Philadelphia,  to  a  class  of  students  amount- 
ing to  12  in' number ;  and,  in  1769,  the  first  regularly  organized  medical 
school  went  into  operation  at  that  place,  with  five  professors  connected 
with  it ;  but,  in  1776,  the  Lectures  were  suspended  by  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  Soon  aftec  the  commencement  of  the  school  at  Philadelphia, 
mealsures  were  taken  for  extending  similar  advantages  to  students  of 
New  York  ;  and  a  full  Medical  Faculty  was  regularly  organized  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Trustees  of  King's  College.  The  school 
opened  with  fair  prospects  for  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  our  pro- 
fession ;  but  the  progress  of  this  school,  too,  was  arrested  by  the  war. 

The  first  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on  one  gentleman  in  New 
York  in  1770 ;  and,  in  1771,  it  was  conferred  on  four  by  the  school  in 
'  Philadelphia.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  medical  profession 
stood  firm  in  their  country's  cause,,  and  nothing  was  done  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science  ;  but  all  the  energies  of  the  country  were 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  nation's  highest  hope  and  ambition. 

But  how  has  the  scene  changed  !  Instead  of  the  feeble  beginnings 
of  one  or  two  institutions,  medical  colleges  have  now  been  established 
in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  ;  and  we  now  have  authors  which  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  mention  along  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 

From  the  brief  history  which  I  have  given  you  of  the  state  of  medical 
science,  since  it  has  had  any  claims  to  be  called  a  science,  or  since  it 
was  first  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  it  has 
advanced  or  receded  in  exact  proportion  to  the  condition  of  general 
literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  other  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life* 
Perhaps  there  is  no  single  institation  which  can  contribute  more  towards 
the  improvement  of  our  profession,  towards  elevatinglhe  standard  of  med- 
ical knowledge,  towards  a  professional  intellectual  cultiration  and  de- 
velopmenty  than  the  organization  of  a  well  grounded  medical  society. 
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Bj  issociating  ourselves  together,  we  can  enjoy  the  advantage  of  receiv- 
ing and  imparting  to  each  other  the  resources  of  the  combined  observa- 
tions of  the  whole. 

In  every  department  of  human  enterprize,  men  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  augment  their  power  by  association.  Intellectual  wealth 
may  be  imparted  without  impoverishing  the  giver,  and  association  thus 
increases  the  aggregate  fund,  without  diminishing  the  individual  store. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  formation  of  a  State  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting   a  reformation  in   the   practice  of  medicine, 
based  upon  generous  and  high-minded  principles,  will  have  a  tendency  < 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualification  required  for  a  res[)ectab]e  position 
as  a  practitioner  in  medicine. 

But  I  would  not  be  understood  that  reading  or  reflection  alone  can 
make  a  good  physician.  He  must  add,  to  all  the  general  principles  of 
bis  theory,  daily  habit  and  practice.  His  mind  must  be  continually 
stored  with  numerous  examples  and  illustrations,  to  guide  and  assist  his 
judgment.  He  may  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  medicine; 
yet,  if  he  is  not  continually  exercised  in  prescribing  for  the  sick,  he  will 
be  often  confused,  by  the  complications  of  diseases  depending  upon  un- 
known causes.  This  is  an  age  of  uncommon  responsibilities  and  pecu- 
liar duties;  but,  if  the  well  educated  practitioner  in  medicine  cultivates 
a  sincere  and  anxious  desire  to  relieve  his  patients  of  whatever  evils 
oppress  them,  he  will  find  himself  assisted  in  his  practical  efforts,  and 
enriched  in  practical  resources,  and  he  will  have  the  privilege  of  feeling 
assured  that  he  is  useiul. 

The  triumph  of  the  scienee  of  mind  over  matter  at  the  present  day  is 
giving  new  impulse  and  importance  to  all  the  products  of  human  indus- 
try. And  there  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  men  more  eventful,  for 
scientific  discoveries,  than  the  present.  The  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  medical  science  which  heralded  the  19th  century,  were  but  a 
prelade  to  the  advancements  and  discoveries  that  have  followedin  rapi  d 
succession. 

When  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  medical  science,  and  trace  its 
varied  progress  through  all  its  fluctuating  fortunes,  we  find  that  its  several 
stages  of  infancy  and  adolescence  have  passed;  and,  though  improve- 
ment has  not  always  been  in  a  regular  advancement  of  light,  yet  pro- 
gress has  been  the  true  history  of  its  being.  The  facilities  for  the  wide 
dtfibsion  of  knowledge  have  given  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  an  ardor  of 
research  throughout  the  land.  Former  discoveries  are  improved  upon, 
and  new  paths  and  fields  are  discovered  ;  and  the  splendid  march  of 
scientiflc  improvement  in  medical  knowledge  bids  fair  greatly  to  lessen 
the  mm  of  human  evil,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  our  suffering 
felbw  men. 

Already  are  we,  in  this  country,  vying  with  Burope  in  the  higher 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  mind  of  our  nation  seems  to  have 
eaaght  the  contagion  of  the  classic  age  ;  and,  with  epidemic  energy,  is 
diffusing  itself  over  its  length  and  breadth  ;  and  this  advance  of  general 
knowledge  has  had  the  effect  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education.  As 
the  base  has  been  enlarged,  the  pyramid  has  been  raised  in  height ;  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  opposing  elements  of  ignorance 
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and  knowledge,  liberty  and  despotisrm  will  meet  in  a  decisive  struggle. 
The  history  of  the  world  shows,  that  despotism  and  ignorance,  freedom 
and  knowledge  are  twin  sisters.  They  have  always  been  united  and 
can  never  be  separated. 

Egypt  was  once  free,  but  it  was  when  the  orb  of  science  shed  its  light 
upon  her  pyramids  and  walls,  her  palaces  and  temples  as  monuments  of 
art  and  power.  Greece  was  once  frfee  ;  but  it  was  when  she  could  boast 
of  her  vast  erudition  and  profound  attention  to  letters,  of  the  father  of 
history  and  philosophy,  the  song  and  classic  soil  of  Homer,  the  land  of 
Pericles  irrigated  by  the  rich  streams  of  science,  the  grove  of  Plato,  the 
lyceum  of  Aristotle,  the  Porch  of  Zeno,  the  winding  walks  in  the  gar- 
den of  Epicurus,  the  hall  of  Lycurgus,  the  venerable  chamber  of  Solon, 
the  paintings  of  Appelles,  the  melting  strains  of  Sophocles,  the  resistless 
Demosthenes,  whose  burning  eloquence  kindled  a  patriotic  flame  in  the 
hearts  of  the  brave.  Greece  was  free,  when  the  powers  of  her  miud 
were  cultivated,  when  memory,  taste,  and  feeling  had  an  ample  develop- 
ment, and  a  vigorous  life.  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world,  when 
wisdom  was  in  her  councils,  when  eloquence  lingered  on  her  lips, 
when  her  oratory  vibrated  on  the  breeze,  as  the  notes  of  the  harp  swept 
by  an  angel's  hand.  Our  country  is  free,  but  who  were  our  ancestors  ? 
The  educated  of  England, — men  who  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  our 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools, — men  whose  cultivated  intellects  de- 
vised and  put  into  execution  the  first  system  of  general  education  the 
world  ever  saw, — men  whose  philosophy  could  control  the  artillery  of 
the  skies.  And  that  nation  whose  intellect  is  educated  will  as  surely  be 
free,  as  light  accompanies  the  sun.  Our  Constitution  was  built  upon 
this  broad  basis,  which,  being  removed,  tumbles  the  frail  fabric  to  the 
ground,  never  again  to  be  rebuilt.  And,  without  effort  and  improvement 
in  every  department  of  science,  we  must  deteriorate ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  profession  of  medicine  is  far  behind  some  of  the  other 
departments  of  science  and  literature. 

The  wants  of  our  profession  demand  a  generation  of  scholars,  who 
are  not  idolaters  of  mammon,  bi|t  who  can  feel  theij*  responsibilities 
as  members  of  a  noble  profession,  who  have  hearts  to  feel  and  intellects 
to  work  for  public  weal. 

The  physician  must  be  a  man  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  talent,  and 
a  man  who  attempts  to  treat  diseases  generally  without  a  sound  basis  of 
medical  knowledge  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  an  en- 
lightened public.  There  are  many  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  our 
noble  profession,  disgracing  it  by  their  blundering  ignorance,  who  Bit 
sent  unqualified  into  the  world  from  the  different  medical  schods,  with 
an  M.  D.  tacked  to  their  names, — licensed  to  practise  medicine  without 
skill,  or,  more  truly,  licensed  to  kill  their  fellow-creatures  with  impunity. 
But  let  it  not  be  said  of  this  a8.sociation,  that  the  medical  character 
cannot  assume  its  proper  elevation.  Rather  by  our  industry,  energy,  and 
improvement  in  scientific  principles,  let  us  be  prepared  to  go  forth  each 
in  our  proper  place  with  the  rightful  title  to  the  respect  of  our  fellow 
men;  and,  by  our  own  skilful  and  successful  practice,  be  able  to  vindi- 
cate the  scientific  claims  of  our  art,  and  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  the 
profession  of  the  Reformed  practice  of  medicine.    There  are  no  deep 
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mysteries  in  medical  practice,  requiring  supernatural  skill  to  unravel 
ihem.  Any  raiod  of  ordinary  •apacity  may  embrace  the  range  of  medi- 
cal science,  by  diligent  perseverance  in  study,  tp  a  sufficient  extent,  for 
all  practical  purposes.  But  it  is  important,  that  every  practitioner  should 
Mquaiot  himself  with  the  elements  of  the  science  by  storing  his  mind 
with  the  leading  facts ;  and  this  is  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who 
exerts  his  powers  faithfully  ;  though  it  can  be  accomplished  by  no  one 
who  does  not.  The  field  is  wide,  and  its  toils  are  abundant ;  but  the 
honors  are  ample.  And,  if  the  field  is  entered  with  an  earnest  purpose 
to  labor  like  zealous  cultivators,  with  ceaseless  anxiety  and  unfailing 
industry,  as  surely  as  God's  laws  are  changeless,  the  harvest  will  be  rich 
and  satisfying. 


ALLOPATHIC  REMONSTRANCE. 

We  had  intended,  ere  this,  to  notice  more  particularly  the  his* 
toryof  the  passage,  through  the  Legislature,  of  the  bill  chartering  the 
Worcester  Medical  Institution.  Our  want  of  time,  however,  has  forbid- 
den ',  and,  even  now,  we  write  in  great  haste,  and  therefore  purpose  to  do 
little  nK)re  than  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  remonstrance  present- 
ed OD  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

It  had  been  proposed,  as  stated  in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal, 
thit  the  Institution  be  **  authorized  and  empowered  to  confer  the  degree 
of  I>octor  in  Medicine,  under  the  same  rules  and  restrictions  as  are  a- 
dopted  and  recognized  by  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  at  Piitsfield, 
aod  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  at  Cambridge."  The  bill 
had  every  prospect  of  passing  both  Branches  of  the  Legislature  without 
serious  opposition  ;  but,  while,  for  a  cause  purely  incidental,  it  was 
delayed  a  little  in  the  Senate,  the  councellors  of  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society  heard  that  *'  the  floodgates"  of  liberality  in  medical  matters 
were  likely  to  **  be  opened ;".  and  they  forthwith  delegated  three  of  the 
Society  to  raise  the  rod,  in  terrorem,  over  the  servants  of  the  people, 
and  awe  them,  if  possible,  into  a  refusal  to  take  action  in  the  matter  be- 
fore them.  This  honorable  and  august  delegation  consisted  of  Dr.  John 
Ware  the  present  President  of  the  Society ,'Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  the  late 
President,  and  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Elach  of  these  men  was  heard,  in  turn,  by  a  special  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  who  had  the  matter,  at  the  time,  under  consideration. — 
Br.  Bigelow,  however,  was  the  first  and  the  last,  the  alpha  and  the  ome- 
ga of  the  opposition. 

Dr.  Bigelow  labored  bard,  and,  we  think\  must  have  racked  somewhat 
the  inventive  genius  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  in  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  is  not  entitled  to  a  legal  existence. 
His  argument,  which  was  presented  in  part  before  and  in  part  after  his 
coadjutors  had  spoken,  had,  at  least,  one  merit  of  no  ordinary  kind, — 
that  of  attempting  to  create  something  out  of  nothing,  and  of  seeming 
to  say  something  without  really  saying  anything. 
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We  will,  however,  first  present  the  position  of  Dr.  Ware  and  Dr. 
Clark.  Dr.  W.  said,  in  substance  : — **It  is  well  known  there  are  now 
numerous  sects  in  medicine,  as  there  are  in  religion,  and  the  number  of 
these  sects  is  increasing.  They  will  continue,  and  increase  even  more. 
If,  then,  there  must  be  different  sects,  the  more  thoroughly  the  members 
of  each  are  educated,  the  better.  I  am  glad  that  those  differing  from  the 
regular  body  of  the  profession  are  educating  their  men,  and  I  bave  no 
objection  to  their  having  Iq/Btitutions  of  their  own,  and  to  these  Institu- 
tions' being  empowered  to  confer,  on  worthy  candidates,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine.  I  only  think  that,  if  this  privilege  is  allowed,  the 
degree  should  somehow  be  distinguished  from  that  conferred  by  tbe  In- 
stitutions adhering  to  the  long-established  views  and  practices."  Dr.  B. 
having  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  impropriety  of  Institutions'  licensing 
men  to  practice  medicine  on  any  other  than  the  established  Allopathic 
scheme.  Dr.  W.  very  appropriately  remarked,  that,  in  this  State,  every 
man  licenses  himself,  as  there  is  no  law  forbidding  him  to  practice,  un- 
det  any  circumstances,  if  others  choose  to  employ  him.  He  thought, 
however,  that,  as  people  are  entitled  to  know  of  what  faith  their  attend- 
ing physician  is,  the  degree  of  each  ought  to  show  it. 

Dr.  Clark  had  no  objection  to  the  legal  existence  of  the  Worcester 
Medical  Institution,  nor  to  its  being  empowered  to  confer  the  degree 
conferred  by  other  Medical  Colleges  ;  but  he  wished  that  somehow  this  . 
.Institution  should  be  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  its  graduating 
students  without  requiring  of  them  the  usual  amount  of  professional  at- 
tainment. He  expressed  a  fear  that  the  pien  of  our  medical  faith  could 
not  be  trusted  so  implicitly  as  others.  We  are  happy^  however,  in  add- 
ing, that  both  Dr.  W.  and  Dr.  C.  were,  in  the  main,  kind  in  their  feel- 
ings and  gentlemanly  in  their  expressions  ;  and,  evidently,  but  for  the 
presence  of  their  senior,  Dr.  B.,  would  hardly  have  urged  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  remonstrance.  Clearly  the  unwarranted  prejudices  wbich 
others  have  indulged,  in  reference  to  Botanic  operations,  had  with  them, 
in  a  good  measure,  given  way.  They  are  men  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  and 
their  candor  rendered  them  more  yielding  than  such  as  have  blunted  and 
sophisticated  all  their  mental  powers  by  a  continued  course  of  ungenerous 
thinking  and  false  argumentation. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  open-heartedness,  liberality,  and  pro- 
fessional dignity  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  distinguished  as  having  been,  for  sever- 
al years.  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  as  still 
occupying  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  at  Cambridge.  The  doctor  expressed  a  wish  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  legal  existence  of  the  contemplated  Institution;  but,  if 
that  object  could  not  be  effected,  he  determined,  at  least,  to  restrict  it  in 
its  amount  of  privileges. 

And  what  were  the  strong  points  of  the  doctor's  argumentation,'  in 
this  instance?  His  strong  points  and  essentHrtJy  his  only  ideas  were 
what  we  now  proceed  to  deliniate.  We  have  not  heard  whether,  in  bring* 
ing  forth  such  large  conceptions,  his  physical  constitution  materially  saf^ 
fered  ;  but  we  should  suppose  his  parturient  pains  must  have  resembled 
those  of  Jupiter  giving  birth  to  Minerva  from  his  gravid  cranium,  under 
the  axe  of  Vulcan :  or  that,  at  least,  his  labor  must  have  created  puerperal 
fever,  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
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lo  ifae  first  place,  it  was  stated,  that  the  larger  cities,  Boston,  New 
Yi^rk,  and  Philadelphia,  for  example,  by  their  hospitals  and  other  facili- 
ties, afibrd  to  medical  students  advantages  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in 
the  country  or  in  the  smaller  cities  ;  and  that  the  effect  of  multiplying 
country  medical  schools,  at  which  young  men  can  be  educated  at  a  less  ex> 
pense  than  at  others,  is  to  fritter  down  the  standard  of  professional  edu- 
cation. I'hat  there  was  no  sincerity  in  this  argument,  however,  and 
that  all  its  intended  bearing  was,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  by  multiplying 
medical  schools  in  this  vicinity,  there  is  danger  of  diminishing  the  uum- 
b»  of  students  who  shall  attend  the  school  with  which  Dr.  B.  is  con- 
nected, and  thus  abstract  a  little,  from  the  thousands  of  his  annual  in- 
come, was  sufficiently  evident  from  a  remark  incidentally  made  in  the 
coarse  of  the  discussion,  that  he  and  the  counsellors  of  the  Massachu- 
setts  Medical  Society  should  have  equally  opposed,  two  years  since,  the 
incorporation  of  the  Boylston  Medical  School,  an  Allopathic  concern  es- 
tablished in  Boston,  had  not  the  Legislature  done  up  the  business,  before 
the  said  counsellors  were  aware  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition  before 
that  honorable  body.  It  appeared,  then,  after  all,  that  the  good  doctor's 
opposition  was  not  so  much  io^ country  schools,  as  indiscriminately  to  the 
existence  of  any  schools  which  may  chance  to  interfere  with  the  influx 
of  students  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  at  Cambridge. 

A  second  argument  of  the  doctor's  made  a  powerful  appeal,  not  only 
to  the  understandings,  but  also  to  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  Commit- 
tee. We  succeeded,  however,  in  keeping  ourselves  from  an  overflowing 
rush  of  lympathy  and  grief,  while  we  listened  to  a  statement  much  as 
foJJows.  It  is  well  known,  that' one  cannot  become  a  competent  surgeon, 
without  having  witnessed  dissections  of  the  dead  subject.  It  is,  also, 
well  known,  that  before  the  existence  of  a  law,  passed  some  years  since, 
legalizing  the  surrender,  under  specified  circumstances,  of  dead  bodies, 
for  medical  purposes,  a  temptation  was  thrown  before  medical  students 
to  benefit  themselves  professionally,  by  violating  the  sepulchres  of  the 
departed.  Fact  shows,  that  a  compliance  with  the  privileges  and  re- 
strictions of  this  law  only  affords  just  about  subjects  enough  to  supply 
one  school, — that  in  which  Dr.  B.  is  immediately  interested.  If,  there- 
fore, another  medical  school  shall  be  established,  it  will  be  throwing  be- 
fore students  of  the  profession  a  temptation  to  violate  law,  and  trample 
on  the  sympathies  of  surviving  friends,  by  acting  over  such  scenes  as  have 
formerly  been  known  sometimes  to  occur.  This  argument,  with  all  its 
moving  and  eloquent  appeal,  was  easily  answered,  by  different  considera- 
tions ;  esp)ecially,  by  the  truth  that  the  number  of  subjects  required  for 
the  benefit  of  medical  students  is,  in.  a  good  measure,  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  those  students,  whether  they  are  all  gathered  together  in 
one  school  at  Boston,  or  a  portion  of  them  instructed  elsewhere,  as  at 
Worcester.  Besides,  persons  of  the  class  referred  to  die  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year, — no^^nly  when  the  Lectures  at  Boston  are  in  pro- 
gress, but  at  other  times,-:— as,  for  instance,  during  the  Course  of  Lectures 
at  Worcester. 

The  two  considerations  above  presented,  constituted  the  bulwark  of 
the  doctor's  famous  defence  of  his  strikingly  liberal  position.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Committee  referred  him  to  several  considerations,  which 
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seemed  to  them  positively  in  favor  of  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition- 
ers. Among  others,  he  was  reminded  that  the  petitioners  were  numer- 
ous, and  constituted  a  highly  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Commonwealth.  I  suppose,  said  Dr.  B.,  in  reply,  that  any  class  of 
men  however  low  and  degraded,  Millerites  and  Mormons,  could  go  into 
the  street,  create  a  sympathy  in  their  favor,  and  get  up  a  long  list  of  peti- 
tioners in  their  behalf  To  so  sage  reply,  we  thought  it  sufficient  to  re- 
join, that  the  Millerites  and  Mormons,  in  this  case,  consisted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  of  such  men  as  the  members  of  the  present  Legislature, 
a  late  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  in  this  Commonwealth,  judges, 
lawyers,  &c.  If  men  must  be  judged  of  by  the  company  they  keej^,  we 
were  quite  as  willing  to  be  found  associated  with  such  men,  as  with  those 
whose  souls  would  suffer  no  compression  by  being  put  into  a  nut-shell, 
and  who  are  incapable  of  any  notion  of  liberality,  except  that  of  others' 
being  required  liberally  to  assist  themselves.  We  frankly  told  the  doc- 
tor, that  our  sympathy  for  those  whom  he  affected  to  despise  as  enthusi- 
asts, was  greater  than  for  such  as  had  not  a  mind  capacious  and  candid 
enough  to  discover,  in  this  instance,  the  j)rinciples  of  liberality  and 
truth. 

Here  ended  the  remonstrance  of  these  champions  of  the  Allopathic 
cause.  In  this  narative,  we  have  barely  alluded  to  the  arguments,  pre- 
sented by  the  friends  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  in  favor  of 
its  being  entitled  to  a  charter,  on  the  ground  of  equal  rights  and  the  im- 
perious demand  of  an  enlightened  community.  Our  time  and  space  have 
forbidden  our  doing  more.  We  have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
remonstrance  availed  only  to  a  comparatively  slight  modification  of  the 
bill ;  and,  since  its  passage,  various  members  of  the  Legislature  have  ex- 
pressed their  regret,  that  any  modification  was  acceded  to.  If  it  shall  be 
thought  of  any  importance,  hereafter,  that  the  rejected  clause  be  append- 
ed to  the  Act,  the  enlightened  liberality  of  a  future  Legislature,  we  are 
quite  sure,  will  grant  the  favor,  whenever  it  shall  be  asked.     [Ed.  Jour.] 


EXTERNAL  STIMULANTS. 

BY  PROF.  I.  M.  COMINGS. 

In  the  Medico-Chirtirgical  Review  for  January,  1833,  we  find  an 
article  on  the  external  use  of  pepper,  which  shows  most  conclusively  its 
superiority  over  caniharides  and  the  practice  of  bleeding  ;  and,  in  some 
cases  where  patients  had  been  bled  and  blistered  to  the  last  point,  the 
external  use  of  pepper  had  raised  them  almost  from  the  dead. 

The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Hancock,  a  practitioner  in  the  West 
India  Islands.  After  making  some  observations  on  the  sensibilities  of 
certain  internal  tissues,  as  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  cutaneous  stimulation, 
as  offering  a  powerful  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  inflammation, 
by  drawing  the  blood  and  humors   from   the   internal    congested   parts. 
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equalizing  the  circulation,  restoring  a  mutual  balance  between  the 
powers  of  the  heart,  and  the  externM  capillaries,  &.c. 

He  proceeds  as  follows,  "  The  bird  pepper  is  the  kind  I  have  always 
used,  it  bejng  more  hot  and  pungent  than  the  other  kinds  in  general.  A 
small  handful,  should  be  well  bruised  in  a  mortar,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
seeds  and  other  parts  to  a  fine  powder  and  mass.  The  powder  sold  in 
ibe  shops  should  not  be  trusted,  as  it  is  shamefully  sophisticated,  like 
Hiosi  other  articles."  If  this  was  true  in  1833,  how  much  more  is  it  the 
case  now.  Perhaps  the  great  reason  that  our  Allopathic  physicians  do 
not  know  the  virtues  of  pepper,  is,  they  seldom  get  a  pure  article  to  use. 

'^Let  the  former  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  table  salt,  and 
add  a  pint  of  lime  juice  or  good  vinegar.  With  this  composition,  the 
body  is  to  be  rubbed  entirely  over,  until  it  shall  produce  a  sufficient  ex- 
citement and  pain"( — ,stimulation,  he  means,  I  suppose).  Dr.  H.  now 
adduces  cases  to  show  the  value  of  this  treatment,  some  of  which  we 
will  transcribe.  "In  two  cases  of  vehement  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
where  a  relapse  occurred,  or  an  aggravation  of  symptoms,  from  exposure 
lo  air,  by  opening  the  windows  of  their  apartments  during  bad  weather, 
the  effects  of  this  remedy  were  most  strikingly  manifested  by  the  removal 
of  all  the  worst  spmptoms — his  skin  became  moist,  pulse  soil,  expectora- 
tioB  free,  and  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in  breathing." 

"  The  other  case  was  a  severe  peripneumonia,  but  shortly  recovered 
onder  the  same  regimen,  which  the  nurse  said  caused  him  to  perspire 
Tcrj  freely," — (So  has  every  Botanic  doctor  seen  hundreds  of.  times — ) ; 
**  and,  indeed,  I  always  found  it  to  remove  the  constriction  of  the  skin^ 
in  cases  where  bleeding  was  inadvisable,  and  when  all  hope  from  this  or 
atlier  means  was  gone  by.  I  must  not  fail  to  note  here,  a  previous  case, 
in  a  Creole  boy,  called  Willington,  on  the  same  estate,  in  a  vehement 
attack  of  pleurisy.  He  came  into  the  hospital,  and  was  bled  twice  the 
same  day,  and  blistered  on  the  next,  with  a  similar  bleeding  and  blister 
repeated  ;  and  glysters,  nitre,  and  antimony,  from  the  6rst,  with  barley 
water,"  &.C.  ( Here  is  a  science  for  you,  and  a  fine  case  for  Thomson- 
ism.)  "On  the  third  day,  his  respiration  was  difficult  and  painful,  the 
fever,  and  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravated,  his  appearance  was  ghastly, 
his  tongue  dry,  and  he  swooned  on  sitting  up  in  bed."  (How  could  we 
expect  a  situation  different,  af\er  such  a  depleting  coursevas  he  had  been 
subjected  to?) 

**  This  afternoon  I  directed  frictions  with  brushes,  pepper,  salt,  and 
vinegar.  It  was  faithfully  executed  by  the  nurse,  who,  following  up  this 
idea,  had  withal  bound  up  his  feet,  legs,  and  arms  with  the  same  com- 
position, as  a  cataplasm."  (The  nurse  was  the  better  doctor.)  **  I  found 
him  to  my  surprise,  sitting  up,  and  free  from  complaint,  with  composed 
easy  respiration,  and  no  fever,  and  saying  he  felt  no  pain.  In  this  case 
I  remarked,  that  the  sick  nurse,  seized  the  idea,  and  commenced  the 
process  with  alacrity,  owing  to  her  having  witnessed  its  success  in  some 
other  cases  of  forJoru  hope.  I  found  powdered  pepper  now  sticking  all 
over  the  boy's  skin,  and  I  was  told  that  he  complained  of  nothing  from 
this  timCi  but  hunger,  and  the  heat  of  the  pepper.  Such  an  early,  sud- 
den, and  decisive  resolution,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  the 
common  remedies,  even  with  the  best  efforts  of  nature." 
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This  is  true,  in  Inference  to  the  Allopathic  treatment;  but  the  like 
improvement  is  of  every  day  occurrence  among  Botanies.  Dr.  H.  goes 
on  to  adduce  a  large  number  of  cases,  all  showing  the  same  happy  e£fect8 
by  this  treatment  of  external  stimulants  in  internal  inflammations. 

We  ask  then,  why  this  practice  is  not  more  advocated  by  our  Old- 
School  physicians;  since,  in  every  instance,  it  is  followed  by  happy 
results  1 

If  this  article  .was  not  already  too  long,  we  should  be  pleased  to  show 
how  this  pure  stimulant,  which  the  medical  world  think  so  inimical  to 
inflammation,  is  found  to  be  so  beneficial  in  this  form  of  disease.  But  of 
this  at  another  time. 

Wore  est  er,  April,  1849. 


RHEUMATISM. 

Mr.  H.,  a  young  man,  was  attended^six  weeks  by  an  Old-School  physi- 
cian in  this  village,  l^ast  May,  bleeding  and  the  use  of  calomel  con- 
stituted the  treatment.  The  patient  grew  worse  with  the  acute  or  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  and  became  very  much  swollen.  I  administered 
the  vapor  bath  and  a  lobelia  emetic  ;  and  gave  three  powders  per  day, 
composed  of  peltatum,  bitter  root,  blood  root»  and  capsicum.  I  gave 
two  pills  atmight,  composed  of  two  parts  of  peltatum,  two  parts  of  aloes, 
and  one  of  blood  root.  As  a  rubefacient,  I  used  alcohol,  myrrh,  and 
capsicum.  In  eight  days  he  commenced  labor,  and  has  enjoyed  good 
health  since.     So  much  for  the  Thomsonian  treatment. 

Havanna,  January  15M,  1849.  CYRUS  MILLER. 

N.  B.  I  have  a  number  of  cases  of  difierent  complaints,  given  over  by 
others  as  incurable,  if  they  should  be  acceptable,  I  would  send  them. — 
I  have  particularized  the  articles  used  in  the  above  case,  because  some 
in  giving  their  treatment  of  cases,  in  your  Journal  and  in  others,  have 
left  the  matter  of  the  medicines  used,  the  modes  of  application,  &c.,  dl 
in  the  dark. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  lost  Essay  on  Lobelia  has  been  recovered,  and  will  appear  as  soon 
as  we  have  room.  We  are  obliged  to  correspondents  for  several  recent 
favors.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  original  matter  Sufficient  to  fill  our 
pages,  and,  at  present,  we  have  on  hand  several  communications  ;  bat 
the  time  has  often  been,  when  we  had  scarcely  any  aid  at  all  of  this  kind, 
in  conducting  the  Journal.     [Ed.  Jour.] 
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JOURNAL. 

OALVm  HEWTON,  H.  D.,  EDirffiK  AND  FROFBIETO& 


"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  founds 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.^* 


▼OL.  in.  WOBOBSTEH,  MASS.,  SCAT  10,  1849.  NO.  Z. 

lOBEIIA  INFLATA.-ITS  MODUS  OPERANDI,  &C. 

BY    T.    S.   SPERRT,   M.    D. 

Cla^PENTANDRiA. — Order,  Monogtnia. — Natural  Order,  Lobeliacea. 

Qmeric  Characteristics, — Calyx  superior,  4-5  cleft ;  Corolla  irregular, 
deft  on  upper  side  nearly  to  base.  Stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx,  al* 
temate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  united  in  a  tube.  Anthers 
cohering.  Ovary  2-3  celled.  Styles  simple.  Stigma  2  lobed,  and  sor- 
roanded  by  a  cup-like  fringe.  Capsule  2-3  celled,  many  seeded,  dehischig 
at  the  apex,  sometimes  attached  to  calyx.  Herbaceous  plants  with  altera 
nate  leares- 

Spedfic  Oharacteristics, — Stem  erect,  branching,  hirsute.  Leares 
orate-lanceoUte,  serrate,  alternate.  Flowers  in  paniculate  leafy  racemes. 
Calyx  inflated,  glabrous.  Corolla  small.  Stamens  about  as  long  as  tube 
of  Corolla. 

There  is^  perhaps,  no  one  article  in  the  Materia  Medics  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  speculation  and  vituperation,  and  about 
«^ieh  so  much  ignorance  has  been  exhibited,  as  that  which  forms  the 
SBbject  of  this  paper.  Much  has  been,  and  doubtless  much  will  cootinue 
to  be  written  respecting  it,  both  for  and  against ;  though  how  much 
saperior,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  writings  in  future  will  be,  thaa 
those  which  have  preceded,  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  enter  upon  its  discussioQi  until  after  eoa^ 
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siderable  hesitancy  and  deliberation, — sach  hesitancy,  howerer,  not 
arising  from  any  doubts  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  agent  itself,  but  from 
some  respecting  our  own  fitness  for  the  task, — which  doubts  we  must  say, 
are  not  yet  entirely  dissipated.  With  others,  we  have  long  waited  for  a 
complete  essay  on  this  subject,  from  some  one  of  our  medical  veterans ; 
but,  having  waited  in  vain,  we  have  concluded  to  make  the  attempt  our- 
selves, hoping  that  our  efforts,  however  humble,  may  serve  to  call  forth, 
firom  those  better  calculated,  both  by  experience  and  ability,  the  infor- 
mation we  have  but  attempted. 

The  inquiring  eyes  of  a  curious  public  have  been  directed  to  the  use 
of  the  Lobelia,  by  its  being  brought  so  conspicuously  before  them  by 
Samuel  Thomson,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  all  his  selfishness,  and  all^his 
egotism,  deserves  a  meed  of  praise  which  the  world  will  yet  award  him. 
Those  who  believe  any  portion,  or  all  of  his  **  Theory  of  disease,"  or 
"Theory  of  life,"  are  no  more  to  be  censured  for  his  faults,  and  his 
mere  opinions,  than  if  those  faults  and  opinions  hkd  emanajLed  from  any 
other  source. 

Whether  from  the  fact,  that  the  Lobelia  Inflata  was  actually  believed 
to  be  a   poison,  or  that  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  were 
interested  in  preventing  its  use — inasmuch  as  it  was  not  brought  into 
notice  by  one  of  their  number ;  it  was  assailed  by  every  species  of  war- 
fare that  the  ingenuity  of  man's  mind  could  invent.     This  served — as 
was  perhaps  intended — to  stifle  inquiry  ;  and,  under  the  bitter  and  viru- 
lent opposition  which  followed  iis  use,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  arrive 
clearly  at  the  truth,  respecting  either  its  virtues  or  its  innocence.     This 
state  of  things  clearly  had  its  effect  on  both  the  friends,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  plant ;  for,  while  one  denounced  it  in  strong,  unmeasured,  and  un- 
reasonable terms,  the   other   as  strongty  eulogized,  and  claimed  for  it 
powers  and  effects,  little  short  of  instinct; — neither  party  regarding  at 
all  the  rationale  of  assertion — for  argument  there  was  none.     We  do 
not  care  to  deny,  or  even  hesitate  to  admit,  that,  for  the  roost  part,  its 
friends  were  ignorant — very  ignorant  of  medicine ;  and  that,  although 
they  knew  the  uniformity  of  certain  facts,  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  Lobelia,  yet  they  could  not  reason  from  them ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand^  those  who  might  have  done  so,  would  not,   A  poor  state  of  things  for 
the  discovery  of  truth  !     This  is  precisely  the  position  Lobelia  has  con- 
tinued to  occupy,  until  within   a  few  years.     At  present,  there  seems  to 
be  a  little  more  reason  on  both  sides,  and  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
The  way  such  an  end   can  be  arrived  at,  is  by  throwing  aside  prejudice 
and  bigotry, — and  investigating  carefully  and  candidly  the  evidence  pro- 
duced for  and  against  it. 

We  have  said  above,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine by  Samuel  Thomson.  They  who  know  anything  of  its  history,  are 
well  aware,  that  its  first  introduction  to  the  world  was  by  him.  There 
has,  as  yet,  nothing  been  given  to  prove  he  was  not  the  discoverer. 
Vague  assertion,  that  the  Indians  were  for  ages  acquainted  with  its  prop- 
erties and  effects  is  all  the  proof,  that  has  yet  fallen  under  our  observation. 
We  feel  a  great  degree  of  delicacy  in  questioning  such  high  and  respecta- 
ble authority  as  the  savages,  especially  when  we  recollect,  how  celebrated 
they  have  always  been,  for  the  number  and  accuracy  of  their  scientific 
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works  and  histories.    Rrsfinesque,  id  his  "Medical  Fl<Mra/'  disposes  of 
the  sal]ject,  after  the  foUowiDg  manner  : — 

"  The  herbiJitt  Samuel  Thomson,  claims,  in  his  Guide  of  Health,  to  haye  ^Bscorered  the 
propertiea  of  this  plant  in  1790 ;  but  the  Indians  knew  some  of  them--[the  species] ;  it  was 
one  of  their  poke  weeds,  used  by  them  to  olear  the  stomach  and  head  in  their  great  eoun- 
eih.*' 

All  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes, — the  Professor  undoabtedly  supposing, 
with  many  others,  that  its  whole  properties  were  summed  up,  when  eM" 
ing  it  **  puke  weed." 

That  it  may  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  previous  to  the  time  of 
Thomson,  we  certainly  shall  not  deny ;  but  that  it  was  ever  used  sys- 
tematically, and  with  reference  to  its  general  action  on  the  organism;  or 
that  there  was  anything  known  of  its  true  therapeutic. action,  previous  to 
the  experiments  by  Thomson,  we  think  may  safely  be  denied.  What- 
ever use  may  have  been  made  of  it,  by  the  acompUshed  and  scientific 
savages,  to  Thomson  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  it  into  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Since  his  time,  it  has  been  more  or  less  in  use  by  the 
different  schools  of  medicine,  as  well  as  by  those  who. term  themselves, 
par  excellence,  hjs  followers ;  while,  at  the  present,  many  more  would 
use  it,  could  they  be  satisfied  that  it  would  not  produce  effects  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  '  Our  researches  in  this  matter  are  for  truth ;  nor 
win  disbelief  in  one  system  of  medicine,  or  prejudice  in  favor  of  another, 
cause  us  to  stray  from  the  path  of  fact  and  experience,  to  enter  the  wil- 
derness of  conjecture. 

Many  people  honestly  believe  it  to  be  a  poison,  of  more  or  less  viru- 
koee;  and  some  proclaim  it  so,  who  know  nothing  at  all  of  it.  The  first 
of  these  classes,  receive  the  assertion  as  truth,  on  the  word  of  some  one 
who  pretends  to  ^'  know  all  about  it ;"  and  the  second  only  wish  to  bring 
it  into  disrepute,  and  pay  little  regard  to  the  means  by  which  that  is 
effected.  The  assertion  which  we  wish  principally  to  examine,  is  that 
once  made  by  Dr.  Bigelow  of  Boston,  and  still  reiterated  by  many  of  the 
**  old-school "  graduates,  who  take  Dr.  B's  word  as  "  the  law."  The 
assertion  alluded  to  is,  in  effect,  that  Lobelia  is  a  deadly  narcotic, 
TImb  very  assertion  proves,  emphatically,  their  entire  ignorance  of  the 
whole  matter,  as  we  hope  to  show  ere  the  conclusion  of  the  paper. ^  It  b 
not  contended,  we  believe,  that  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  Lobelia 
consist  in  any  but  narcotic ;  and  if  we  prove-^as  we  shall  attempt  to— 
that  it  is  the  very  reverse,  its  opponents  must  be  driven  from  their  posi- 
tion, or  acknowledge  its  innocence. 

AH  professional  men,  and  indeed  very  many  who  are  non-professional 
men,  understand  perfectly  the  action  and  effect  of  a  narcotic ;  but  when, 
or  where,  or  under  what  circumstances,  is  Lobelia  known  to  have  pro- 
duced effects  at  all  analogous  to  those  of  other  narcotics  ?  Is  it  a  narcotic 
because  of  the  prostration  it  frequently  produces  1  Upon  this  very  pros- 
tration is  the  assertion  founded.  Well,  let  us  see.  We  admit,  then,  that 
powerful  prostration  very  frequently  follows  its  exhibition ;  and  we  claim, 
thai  prostration  must  necessarily  follow  the  administration  of  a  narcotic. 
But  there  is  an  essensial  difference  between  the  two.  The  first  efiect 
produced  by  a  narcotic  is  stimulation  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  of 
the  whole  nervous  system ;  but,  afler  this  has  subsided,  prostration^  and 
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a  general  depreciation  is  the  result.  Od  the  contrary,  the  prostratioB 
from  the  exhibition  of  Lobelia  is  immedicUey — is  its  first  effect ;  and  re- 
action, from  relaxation  to  tonicity,  takes  place  with  as  much  celerity  as  the 
prostration  was  induced.  There  are  no  secondary  influences  here  to  be 
feared;  the  agent  leaves  the  system  free  to  obey  its  healthful  impulses. 
The  narcotic,  after  the  immediate  effect — which  is  stimulation — has  sub- 
sided, leaves  the  whole  system  of  the  nerves  debilitated — deprived  of 
power — irritated ;  and  they  can  take  no  part  in  producing  reaction, 
without  whose  agency,  in  this  case,  the  system  must  remain  in  a  pathologi- 
cal condition.  Whoever  has  known  Lobelia  produce  Delirium  Tremens  ? 
Yet  narcotics  are  the  only  agents  which  will  produce  it.  Still  farther  ;— 
take  two  persons  who  are  in  a  physiological  condition,  and  to  one  exhibit 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Lobelia  to  produce  the  most  thorough  relaxation, 
as  it  will  do ;  tu  the  second  give  the  necessary  quantity  of  Alcohol  to 
produce  intoxication.  After  the  Immediate  or  primary  effect  of  the 
tirst  is  ended,  the  system  retuVns  again  directly  to  its  physiological  stand- 
ard; but  after  the  stimulation — which  is  the  primary  qffect  of  the  Alco- 
hol— has  passed  away,  the  system  stlil  remains  in  a  pathological  state,— 
showing  symptoms  of  deranged  circulation,  of  visceral  inflammation, 
debility,  and  irritability  of  the  nervuus  system,  and  partial  obstruction  of 
the  circulation  of  the  nervous  fluid.  Dissections,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
show  violent  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  even  of  the 
intestines,  congestion  of  the  brain,  ^c.^Slc.; — while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Lobelia  is  one  of  the  best  agents  the  Materia  Medica  affords  to  reduce 
inflammatory  action.  Opium,  in  all  its  various  forms,  produces  effects 
similar  to  Alcohol,  though  the  stimulation  in  proportion  is  less,  and  the 
prostration  of  the  nervous  system  greater.  Narcotics  do  not  possess  the 
power  of  relaxing  the  muscular  fibre,  but  this  is  the  specific  effect  of 
Lobelia,  The  only  effect  which  Opium  and  Lobelia  have  in  common,  is 
the  power  of  easing  pain.  There  are  two  ways  of  relieving  pain,— one 
by  '*  removing  the  cause  which  |)roduces  it,  and  the  other  by  depriving  the 
nervous  system  of  its  sensibility,  or  its  power  of  feeling  pain."  Lobelia 
does  the  former,  and  Opium  the  latter. 

Our  purpose,  in  this  paper,  is  not  to  show  either  the  good'or  the  ill  effects 
of  Opium,  or  indeed  of  any  narcotic,  but  merely,  by  comparison,  to  show 
how  widely  different  are  the  action  and  effect  of  the  two  agents.  If 
Opium  is  a  narcotic,  Lobelia  most  certainly  is  not. 

In  what  then  do  its  dangerous  qualities  consist?  When  the  system 
ha«i  heeij  sufFering  un^ler  thp  ^ti'iin]  ition  of  inflammation,  and  there  is 
consequent  debility,  it  is  possible,  that,  by  the  exhibition  of  small  doses 
of  Lobelia,  reaction  might  be  prevented,  and  relaxation  continued  long 
enough  to  produce  death  ;  but  even  of  that  we  are  not  sure.  All  we  can 
say  is,  we  have  witnessed  its  exhibition  in  all  conditions  of  the  body,  and 
in  quantities  varying  from  eight  ounces  to  one  grain,  and,  have  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  seen  relaxation  continue  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
action. Lobelia  then  is  a  "  powerful  universal  relaxant."  We  cannot 
admit,  as  some  claim,  that  it  acts  speciflcally  upon  any  organ,  or  set  of 
organs ;  and,  if  this  assertion  be  true,  it  cannot  possess  a  particle  of 
cathartic  power.  But,  says  the  objector,  discharges  from  the  bowels 
often  follow  its  exhibition ;  bow  do  you  account  for  that,  if  it  is  not  a 
oathartic  ? 
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From  its  being,  as  we  have  said  above,  a  **  powerful  universal  relaxant/' 
it  musty  of  necessity,  afl^t  the  system  generally  as  a  secernant  and  de- 
obstruant, — that  is,  it  must  indirectly  promote  the  gastric,  and  biliary 
discharges, — the  internal  secretions,  and  perspiration ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  this  principle,  and  this  alone,  that  Lobelia  pixxiuces  urinary  and  aivine 
discharges.     Prof.  Tully  of  Yale  College,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Lee,  M.  D., 

speaking  with  reference  to  the  narcotic  and  cathartic  properties  of 

Lobelia,  says : — 

"U  b  true,  that  I  have  stated  in  mj  pablio  instroctions,  that  Lobelia  Intlata  is  destitute 
of  taj  Muroodc,  or  even  cathartic '  powers.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  for 
tweotj-eeven  years,  in  large  quantities  and  small,  and  of  witnessing  its  nse  bj  others, 
vitfaoat  a  single  indication  of  narcotio  operation.^  The  symptoms  fhmi  whioh  Dr.  Bigelow 
i^tmd  its  narcotic  power,  are  produced  far  more  eminently  by  Tartrate  of  Antimony 
and  Potaasa,  and  Ipecacuanha,  than  by  Lobelia;  and  I  kava  not  oaly  witaasMd  them 
from  sea  aickness,  and  sick  headache,  but  I  have  very  often  exptrienced  them  in  my  own 
peraoo,  from  these  two  affections.  As  to  the  cathartic  powers  of  this  article,  I  have  the 
same  jcroaod  for'a  negative  decision,  as  in  regard  to  its  narcotic  power.  -1  have  never  beea 
able  to  produce  a  laxative  or  even  »copratic  (opening)  effect  with  it.  But  Lobelia  InflatS 
poaeeees  another  power  of  much  more  value  than  would  be  its  narcotic  power,  if  it  poi- 
stMed  any.  There  is  not,  however^  space  to  treat  of  it  in  this  sheet  I  can  only  say,  that 
it  Is  the  exertion  of  this  power,  when  Lobelia  Inflata  is  used  as  an  emetio,  that  gives  it  a 
si^eciarity,  over  aU  o^Atfr  emetics  in  common  use,  for  many  diseases." 

Thus  far  Prof.  Tully.    He  has  reference  undoubtedly,  in  the  last 
parigraph,  to  the  powerfully  relaxant  properties  which  it  possesses.    We 
hare  introduced  the  above  quotation  from   the  excellent  letter  of  the 
doctor,  to  show,  not  ooly  that  his  experience  coincides  with  our  own, 
hot  that,  when  fair  and  candid  trial  has  been  made,  the  result  iias  been 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory, — has  abundantly  proved  its  utility  and 
T&lae  in  the  treatment  of  disease.     Most   undoubtedly,   the  ^*  peculiar 
effect "  attendant  upon  its  administration,  such  as  extreme  relaxation  of 
the  muscles,  thus  producing  considerable  prostration,  sobbing,  tremulous 
motion  of  the  hands,  and  sometimes  of  the  head,  have  prevented  many 
persons,  not  to  say  physicians,  from  making  more  use  of  it.     The  pecu- 
liar effects  are  owing  to  the  extreme  laxity,  and  consequent  want  of 
strength,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  muscular  fibre.     But,  notwithstanding 
these  "  alarming  symptoms,''  an  observant  person,  or  physician,  if  he  be 
not  too  ff  ightened,  will  find  the  pulse  soft,  regular,  and  full, — the  surface 
varm  and  moist.     When  the  *'  alarming  symptoms  "  above  enumerated, 
supervene,  produced  by  any  other  cause,  we  find  them  attended  by  far 
^ffiereot  conditions  of  the  pulse,  surface,  6lc,     When  these  symptoms 
ate  present,  caused  by  the  exhibition  of  Lobelia,  those  but  little  acquaint- 
ed with  its  use  are  apt  to  be  exceedingly  frightened ;  and,'  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  without  judgment,  and  almost  without  thought, 
they  give  dose  after  dose  of  this  remedy  and  that  remedy,  to  stay  its 
astioo,  and  are  more  ani  more  surprised  to  find  their  efforts  of  but  little, 
if  any  utility.     Indeed,  there  are  agents  often  administered,  which,  by 
their  action »  prove  fatal,  and  then  the  blame  is  charged  upon  Lobelia. 
We  recollect  a  case  in  point.     A  lad  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
hid,  for  some  time,  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  causing  him. to  crave,  for 
Ibod,  the  most  indigestible  substances.    The  parents  consulted  a  phy- 
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sician,  who  ftdmtnistered  an  emetic  of  Lobelia.  Muscular  relaxation 
was  the  consequence,  and  the  parents,  v^o  had  seen  but  little 
of  its  effects  previously,  became  much  alarmed,  and,  durinig  a  brief 
absence  of  tbe  first  physician,  called  in  a  second,  who  knew  as  little  of 
its  operation  as  did  the  parents.  He  gave  Sulphate  of  Morphine  to 
check  the  action  of  the  preyious  medicine.  The  Morphine  produced 
not  only  the  effect  he  supposed  it  would,  but  others  which  he  did  not  ex- 
pect It  not  only  stopped  the  action  of  the  Lobelia,  but  effectually 
prevented  reaction.  The  lad  died,  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  when, 
if  he  had  been  let  entirely  alqoe,  or  given  merely  catnip,  or  pennyroyal 
tea,  his  recovery  would  have  been  as  sure  as  speedy.  In  general,  the 
best  way  is  to  do  nothing;  for,  as  we  have  observed  in  another  place  in 
this  paper,  we  have  never  known  it, — even  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
debility, — prostrate  beyond  the  power  of  reaction  to  bring  the  system 
back, — that  is,  if  let  alone.  If  it  be  wished  to  provoke  reaction  sooner 
than  it  would  otherwise  occur,  administer  some  agent  which  will  produce 
counter  action, — that  is,  a  remedy  which  will  produce  stimulation  and 
contraction.  Alcoholic  stimulus  should  never  be  resorted  to,  unless 
combined  with  a  strong  permanent  stimulant  tonic.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Alcohol  affords  a  sudden  stimulus  which  soon  passes  away,  giving  place 
to  a  depression  which  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  given.  If, 
however,  it  is  combined  with  a  stimulant  tonic,  as  Capsicum,  the  depres- 
sion is  prevented,  and  the  stimulant  is  retained,  until  tonicity  is  tbe 
result ;  but  should  a  powerful  narcotic,  as  Laudanum,  or  Sulphate  of 
Morphine  be  exhibited,  a  rapid  depreciation  ol  tbe  powers  of  the  nervous 
system,  (upon  the  vigor  of  which  we  depend  for  reaction,)  ensues,  and 
death  takes  place  before  the  recuperative  efforts  of  the  system  can  throw 
off  the  depression  thus  induced.  After  all,  as  a  general  thing,  no  coun- 
teracting agent  should  be  administered. 

As  an  Emetic  and  Relaxant,  its  effects  extend  to  every  portion  of  the 
system,  freeing  the  organism  from  all  morbific  agents,  equalizing  in  all 
cases  obstructed  or  deranged  circulatiou  of  the  blood  or  nerves.  It  has 
been  objected  to  the  New  School,  by  its  opponents,  that,  with  its  practi- 
tioners. Lobelia  is  the  beginning,  the  end,  and — if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression— sometimes  the  intermediate.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  nev- 
er given  alone,  never  exhibited  by  itself,  but  al Ways  combined  with  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  medication.  Without  tonics  and  permanent  stimulants, 
sudorifics,  d&c,  d&c,  even  Lobelia  would  be  of  but  comparative  utility. 
We  use  as  many  different  remedies  as  any  class  of  physicians  existing. 
It  is  very  true,  however,  that  we  exhibit  Lobelia  in  almost  every  form  of 
disease ;  but  that  we  could  cure  all  those  forms  of  disease  with  that  agent 
alone,  is  somewhat  questionable.  To  be  a  little  more  explicit, — Lobelia 
is  not  a  Tonic,  and,  if  at  all  a  stimulant,  but  indirectly  so  ;  but  it  is  a  re- 
laxant, sudorific,  (its  sudorific  properties  we  have  explained  previously,) 
and  anti-spasmodic.  Now,  if  neither  a  Tonicnior  a  Diuretic  Stimulant 
be  indicated,  but  an  Emetic,  or  Relaxant  and  Sudorific  be,  we  would, 
of  course,  exhibit  Lobelia,  no  matter  what  the  name  or  locality  of  the 
disease.  It  being  a  universal  relaxant,  it  influences  the  organs  no  far- 
ther than  to  free  them  from  the  causes  of  disease.  It  gives  no  aid— ex- 
cept indirectly — ^to  the  recuperative  powers.     After  having  been   freed 
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from  the  causes  of  disease,  the  system  is  lefl  to  its  own  power,  to  rise  to 
its  physiological  standard.  The  causes  of  disease  may  have  been  oper- 
ating upon  the  organism  for  some  interval  of  time — direct  debility  may 
ensne ;  and,  the  longer  the  causes  continue  to  produce  their  chemical 
and  morbific  effect,  Uie  greater  becomes  the  debility.  Suppose  we  ex^ 
hibit  Lobelia.  The  tissues  becomes  relaxed  and  moistened,  morbific 
agents,  obstructions  to  healthy  action  and  circulation,  are  thrown  off; 
confined  secretions  are  allowed  to  escape  by  their  natural  channels,  and 
the  organs  are  left  free  from  the  causes  of  disease  ;  but  present  reaction 
takes  place  no  farther  than  the  point  of  previous  debility.  It  is  thin  to 
the  aid  of  the  debilitated  organs,  we  send  the  permanent  Stimulant,  to 
excite  them  to  a  free  and  healthy  action,  and  the  astringent  Tonic  to  so- 
lidify and  strengthen  them ;  until  the  system  attains  its  physiological  lev- 
el. What  mechanic  erects  his  building  previous  to  preparing  the  ground, 
and  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  it  must  rest?  Lobelia  merely  gets 
the  ground  prepared,  and  lays  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
soperstractare  of  a  cure.  Obstinate  biliary  derangements  scarcely  ever 
yield  to  the  mere  use  of  tonics ;  from  the  fact,  that  they  do  not  q>erate 
upon  the  ccntse  of  the  derangement,  but  only  act  to  give  strength  and  a 
healthy  action,  after  the  cause  has  been  removed.  There  is  deranged 
and  confined  secretion  of  the  gland,  and  an  agent  to  remove  it  must  be 
a  thoToufirh  relaxant ;  after  the  operation  of  which,  tonics  can  communi- 
cate their  legitimate  effect. 

As  a  most  perfect  antidote  to  poison,  it  acts  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  brought  in  contact  with  morbific  matter,  or  in  fact  any 
agent  which  produces  chemical  action  unfavorable  to  health,  whedier 
such  agent  be  the  result  of  diseased  action,  or  poison  introduced  into 
the  system  in  any  manner.  In  cases  of  Tetamus,  Suspended  Animation, 
bite  of  the  Rattle-Snake,  and,  last  though  not  least,  in  Hydrophobia,  it 
has  proved  ^f  the  highest  utility. 

We  have  not  written  the  above,  with  a  view  to  any  dispute  or  dincus- 
sion,  but  have  simply  put  on  paper  a  few  thoughts  and  facts  that  have  oc- 
curred to  us.  We  have  used  it,  and  seen  it  used  for  many  years ;  and  the 
above  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  result  of  our  experience. 


OUR  WANTS. 

Forty  three  years  have  elapsed,  since  Samuel  Thomson,  a  plain  man, 
yet  sagacious,  independent,  and  untiring  in  his  labors,  be^an,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  to  debate  with  himself,  and  with  his  wife  and  friends, 
the  expediency  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  practice  of  a  novel  system  of 
medicine.  To  this  practice  chance,  apparently,  had  directed  him  ;  and 
m  it  unexpected  success  had  confirmed  his  confidence.  He  formed  his 
resolution,  and  from  that  day  lived  but  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  he  had 
espoused.  He  succeeded.  Not  to  have  been  virulently  opposed  and 
maligned  by  those  arrayed  against  him,  no  matter  how  imbecile  and  ua- 
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deserving  their  own  system,  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  course  of 
nature. 

But,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  founder  of  the  new  system  became 
himself  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  immediate  and  perfect  success. 
He  labored,  honestly  no  doubt,  and  blinded  by  an  egotism  which  success 
had  doubly  inflated,  to  produce  certain  cconvictions  in  the  minds  of  his 
followers,  which  they  too  readily  received, — too  staunchly  maintained, 
and  to  which  they  even  made  additions  of  their  own.  As  a  consequence, 
ten  years  ago  we  should  have  found  the  entire  mass  of  Thomsonian 
practitioners,  (and  there  are  not  a  few  now  who  stickle  for  the  same  ab- 
surd notions,)  ready  to  maintain,  at  ail  hazards,  that  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca  selected  by  Thomson,  although  it  contained  little  more  than  the  ex- 
perience of  his  single  life,  was  in  itself  an  all-sufficient  array  of  remedial 
agents, — that  the  combinations  he  had  happened  to  make  were  the  best 
possible,  and  therefore  precluded  the  necessity  of  a  more  copious  Phar- 
macopoeia,— that  education  was  a  dispensable  qualification  with  the  phy- 
sician, and  might  prove  a  positive  evil, — and  that  he  who,  either  in  the- 
ory or  in  practice,  fiiiled  to  conform  to  the  exact  precedent  set  before 
him,  in  the  doctrines  and  doings, of  his  Leader,  was  no  true  disciple,  and 
and  merited  the  stigma  of  apostate  or  mongrel.  Shame  cm  such 
teaching  coming  from  the  lips  of  Reformers!  Their  fatal  influence  on 
the  advancement  of  our  system  has  been  fully  commensurate  with  the 
astonishing  tenacity  since  exhibited  in  maintaining  them. 

Thomsonism  has  been  compelled  to  pass  years  of  painful  and  but  par- 
tially successful  toil,  as  a  sacrifice  of  purification  from  such  errors.  But 
these  errors  are  relaxing  their  hold  on  the  public  mind,  and,  in  the  same 
proportion,  are  our  prospects  brightening.  I  mean  not  that  Thomson's 
practice  is  being  wholly  or  in  great  part,  rejected ;  but  men  are  begin- 
ning to  admif,  that  perfection  cannot  be  expected  from  the  labors  of  one 
man,  and  therefore,  that  modifications,  enlargement,  and  improvement  are 
possible,  and  even  requisite,  in  the  new  system.  And  now,  what  do  we 
want  to  hasten  and  make  sure  the  triumph  of  true  medical  science? 
We  have  cut  loose  from  hoary-headed  quackery  ;  we  have  embarked  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  reforming  the  medical  practice  of  the  world  ;  we 
have  triumphantly  withstood  the  first  imperial  blast  of  opposition  that 
came  howling  on  the  four  winds  to  engulf  and  destroy  us  ;  and  now  the 
question  of  vast  moment  arises,  How  shall  we  maintain  what  we  have  so 
dearly  earned,  and  most  speedily  attain  the  philanthropic  end  we  have 
in  view  ? 

1.  We  must  open  our  eyes  to  the  truth  in  Medicine;  and,  when  we 
see,  must  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  receive  it,  whether  it  tallies  with 
our  preconceived  notions  or  not.  The  wisest  of  men  could  not  teach  an 
Allopathic  doctor  what  the  verriest  school-boy  knows,  viz.;  that  I^russic 
Acid  4*  CO'  are  not  medicines,  and  cannot  be.  Now,  if  we  Botanies 
will  imitate  the  mulish  stupidity  of  our  learned,  gold-spectacled  contem- 
poraries, surely  we  shall  not  be  heard  complaining,  when,  by  and  by,  we 
find  ourselves,  like'  them,  at  a  dead  halt,  or  even  on  the  retrograde,  in 
professional  character  and  success ! 

2.  We  want  more  Practitioners.  Let  every  man  who,  at  any  time, 
feels  himself  '*  almost  persuaded  "  to  humor  the  penchant  of  the  age,  and 
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try  ^  SUami^  know,  that,  Ib  his  own  neii^hborhood,  the  steam  can  be 

iiad ; — he  will  try  it  and  be  con?erted.     His  neighbor  follf  ws  the  exam* 

plCy  and  ihos  the  work  is  done.    We  infant  workers,  genuioe  workers, 

clear-headed  and  strong-hearted  men,  aod  none  othera*    '*  The  hanrest 

is  indeed  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.'*    Call  after  call  comes  from  the 

East,  South,  and  West,  for  Botanic  practitioners.    This  is  a  cheering 

foci.     Where  is  the  call  made  for  AUopathists  ?    They  have  planted 

themselves  so  thickly  everywhere,  that  they  too  literally  tread  upon  each 

others  corns.     Do  not  fear  them : — ^they  will  come  without  calling,  and 

contkme  to  come,  until  one  day  not  long  hence,  good  sense  will  rise  up 

ind  shut  the  door  upon  them. 

Z,  We  want  educated  practitioners,  **  Men  do  not.  gather  figs  of  this- 
tles ;**  and  shall  we  trust  to  receive  health  at  the  hands  of  an  ignoramus? 
Wodd  we  employ  an  untaught  clown  to  detect  and  remedy  a  discord  in 
oar  &%orite  piano  or  harp  ?  The  human  organism  is  a  harp  of  thousand 
strings ;  and,  what  is  saddest,  the  clown  may  snap  barely  one,  and  the 
vottdroos  instrument  perishes  at  a  blow — ^its  mysterious  harmonies  cease 
forever.  *'  Shout  into  the  tree  and  see  what  will  fall  ?*'  Indeed !  What 
trifling  with  fearful  responsibilities  I  Every  Disease  is  a  distinct  Pro- 
blem ; — there  is  no  other  just  like  it,  nor  ever  will  be  again ;  and  there 
is  not,  in  the  wide  world,  another  sort  of  problem  more  difficult  to  solve, 
than  is  the  nature,  and  natural  sure  treatment  of  any  disease.  Yet  too 
often  are  we  content  to  give  thin  great  problem,  and  our  lives  with  it, 
into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  quack  ;-^and  by  this  term  I  do  not,  exactly, 
mean  one  whom  the  pt^lite,  spectacle-nosed  world  is  graciously  pleased  to 
call  quack,  for  such  a  one  is  often  the  accepted,  though  bumble  disciple 
of  truth, — but  1  mean  the  genuine  '*  Shoot*into-the-tree  "  Empiric.  He 
b  the  true,  the  only  Simon-pure  Charlatan. 
Worcester,  April  18M,  1849.  L.  Rblben,  M.  D. 

(To   BE   CONTINUED.) 


ANIMAL  HEAT. 

BY    PROF.    I.   M.    COMINGS. 

The  subject  of  animal  heat  has  been  oqe  of  fruitful  discussion,  among 
our  Botanic  physicians,  for  a  long  time  ;  and  we  have  had  various  the- 
ories advanced,  some  ingenious  and  plausible,  and  some  perhaps  in  ac- 
cordance wiih  those  we  are  about  to  advocate.  Our  physiologists  have 
generally  placed  the  digestive  system,  with  the  respiratory,  as  the  chief 
source  of  animal  heat. 

In  reading  a  small  work  entitled  **  First  Principles  of  Medicine,  by 
Arcbabald  Billing,"  we  have  noticed  the  following  ideas  which  seem  to 
comprehend  the  most  philosophical  notions  on  this  subject,  which  we 
hare  seen.  He  says  in  substance,  that  heat  is  extricated  all  over  the 
frame, — in  the  capillaries,  by  the  action  of  the  nerves  during  the  change 
of  the  blood  from  scarlet  arterial  to  purple  venous,  and  also  while  it  is 
changing  in  the  lungs  from  purple  to  scarlet.     There  is  a  perpetual  de-. 
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position,  by  the  capillery  system,  of  new  matter,  and  decompoeition  of  tke 
old,  all  over  the  frame,  influenced  by  the  nerves.  In  other  words,  the 
galvanpid  or  electroid  influence  of  the  nerves,  which  occasions  these  de« 
positions  and  decompositions,  keeps  up  i  slow  combustion.  In  this  de- 
composition, there  is  a  continual  disengagement  of  carbon,  which  mixes 
with  the  blood,  returning  to  the  heart  at  the  time  it  changes  from  scar- 
let to  purple.  This  decomposition,  being  effected  by  agency  of  the 
nerves,  produces  constant  extrication  of  caloric.  Again,  in  the  lungs, 
that  carbon  is  thrown  off*  and  united  with  oxygen,  during  which  opeor 
tion  the  caloric  is  again  set  free ;  so  that  we  have,  in  the  lungs,  a  char- 
coal fire  constantly  burning,  and,  in  the  other  parts,  a  wood  fire, — the 
one  producing  carbonic  actd  gas,  the  other  cnrbon :  the  food  supplying 
through  the  circulation,  the  vegetable  or  animal  fuel  from  which  the 
charcoal  is  prepared  that  is  burned  in  the  lungs  It  is  thus  that  the  ani- 
mal heat  is  kept  up;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evaporation  of  peni- 
piration  keeps  the  surface  cool ;  but,  in  high  fevers,  where  this  is  defi- 
cient, the  body  gets  too  hot,  and  rn  low  grades  of  fevers,  when  the  ner- 
vous influence  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  full  fire,  the  surface  gets 
cooler  than  the  natural  stimdard. 

This  is  peculiarly  evident  in  the  beginning  of  eruptive  fevers,  as  scar- 
latina, where  there  is  a  strong  heat  with  the  arterial  color  of  the  skin ; 
but,  if  the  same  becomes  malignant  and  low,  with  deficient  arterializa- 
tion,  the  temperature  sinks,  and  the  diminution  of  the  charcoal  combu8> 
tion  in  the  lungs  is  evinced  by  the  dnsky  color  of  the  skin,  showing  that 
the  carbon  is  net  thrown  oflf  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  the  same  phenomena 
take  place  in  typhoid  fever. 

Whatever  nervous  influence  may  be,  or  however  generated,  we  know, 
that  the  energy  of  parts,  depends  upon  something  that  is  communicated 
to  them  by  the  nerves,  in  conjunction  with  the  ganglia,  brain,  and  spinal 
cord ;  that,  while  parts  are  supplied  with  this  nervous  influence,  they  re- 
tain their  power  of  action,  and  not  longer ;  that  arteries  become  less  sus- 
ceptible of  impression  from  external  agents,  when  the  nervous  energy  is 
low ;  and  that,  when  the  vital  powers  are  sunk,  the  capillary  arteries  cease 
to  secrete. 

These  facts  seem  to  give  us  the  necessary  data  for  the  above  conclu- 
sions, and,  we  think,  go  far  to  prove  the  theory  of  fever  ^hich  is  advo- 
cated by  our  Botanic  authors,  that  the  heat  of  fever  is  a  salutary  effort 
of  nature  to  remove  the  obstruction  or  debility  existing  in  the  system. 

Worcester,  May,  1849. 


.BAD  EJ'FECTS  FROM  HIVE  SYRUP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  have  been  treating  a  case  uncommon  to  me,  hop- 
ing that  others  may  take  warning  and  profit  from  the  misfortunes  of  tins 
patient,  I  send  you  a  rep9rt  of  the  same,  by  the  request  of  the  patient. — 
Rev.  Mr.  d&  Mrs.  Foster  came  to  my'  house,  March  16th,  1849,  with  their 
child,  aged  9  months  and  a  few  days.     They  stated,  that  it  had   taken 
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oolda  short  time  before,  and  was  a  little  choked  with  phlegm,  and  that  a 
lady  had  given  it  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  hive  syrup.  In  a  few  niin- 
vtes,  it  turned  pale,  then  purple  or  spotted,  and  soon  began  to  vomit. — 
When  I  first  saw  the  child,  which  was  «bout  five  hours  after  it  took  the 
nedicine,  (I  should  say  poison,)  it  looked  rather  pale,  and  was  contipu- 
allj  twistingt  turning,  and  drawing  its  mouth  in  all  possible  shapes,  with 
sqa'mting  of  the  eyes,  vomiting*  and  purging,  about  every  half  hour* 
The  stomach  and  bowels  appeared  very  much  iritated, — the  pulse  could 
not  be  counted.  For  six  days,  I  gave  it  every  medicine  which  I  could 
think  o(  as  being  probably  of  service;  but  all  was  without  any  beneficial 
tSscL  Medicine  would  not  stay  on  the  stomach  long  enough  to  produce 
any  permanent  good,  and  outward  applications  appealed  of  little  use. 
7%e child  grew  worse  continually ;  and,  on  the  seventh  day,  it  had  a  num- 
ber of  spasms,  and  was  evidently  fast  hastening  to  the  grave.  The  pulse 
imiit  soon  have  ceased  to  beat,  unless  something  more  could  be  done. — 
As  a  last  resort,  I  gave  it  a  large  dose  of  morphine.  I  then  dissolved  some 
opioin  in  water,  wet  a  cloth  in  it,  and  laid  it  on  the  bowels  ;  and,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  pain  began  to  subside,  but  the  strength  failed  rapidly,  and 
the  eyesight  was  soon  entirely  lost.  I  then  gave  it  enemata,  composed  of 
tkird  preparation  and  No.  6,  well  seasoned  with  cayenne,  which  were  re- 
taiaed  for  hours;  and,  by  using  ether,  hartshorn^  camphor,  and  other 
fte  medicines,  for  a  number  of  hours,  it  was  kept  alive,  although  every 
mt  present  thought  it  past  help.  There  was  a  death-rattle.  Three  or 
iar  different  times,  we  thought  it  bad  nearly  breathed  its  last.  It  could 
■oc  swallow,  and  the  throat  was  so  filled,  that  I  took  the  end  of  a  quill, 
vet  it  ill  some  canker  medicine,  put  it  in  the  throat,  and  got  out  consid- 
enble  thick  viscid  mucus,  which  relieved  its  breathing  somewhat,  and 
it  began  to  improve  slowly.  About  the  third  day  after,  it  took  cold,  and 
bfooght  on  fever  with  severe  cough,  which  lasted  a  number  of  days.  The  ' 
eaoker  covered  the  mouth  and  throat  so  thickly  that  it  could  not  nurse 
Ibr  about  twenty-four  hours ;  but  I  succeeded  in  clearing  it  with  com- 
Bioo  remedies.  It  then  began  to  improve,  and  soon  got  well,  to  the 
astooishment  and  wonder  of  all  who  saw  it. 
Addison,  April  2Sd,  1849.  W.  HINDES. 


DIFFICULT  LABOR/CONSUMPTION,  feC. 

Da.  Newtoh  : — Dear  Sir.  Some  two  weeks  ago,  I  had  an  opportu- 
aityof  testing  the  virtues  of  the  article  recommended  by  you  in  difficult 
labor,  Sarracenia  purpurea.  I  was  called  to  a  lady  who  had  been  in  la- 
bor three  days.  I  was  informed  by  the  midwife  who  had  been  in  attend- 
aocc,  that  her  pains  had  appeared  to  be  true  labor  pains  at  first,  but  that 
tkj  had  nearly  disappeared  at  that  time.  The  membranes  had  ruptured 
on  the  first  day,  and  the  amnion  waters  had  passed  off.  The  presentation 
WIS  a  correct  one^  and  all  things  appeared  right  to  her,  only  energetic 
pans  were  required  to  aid  in  her  delivery.  I  found  the  lady  much  ex- 
haoited  from  loss  of  sleep,  fatigue,  and  anxiety  of  mind.     My  first  ob- 
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ject,  afler  satisfyiDg  myself  that  it  was  a  natural  presentation,  was  to 
quiet  her  mind,  brace  up  her  system,  and  induce  her  to  take  rest  After 
partially  succeeding  in  this,  I  tried  the  remedies  used  in  such  cases,  such 
as  lobelia  in  broken  doses,  raspberry,  cayenne,  nerve  powder,  enemata, 
d&c.  Circumstances  prevented  me  from  using  the  steam  bath.  I  con- 
tinued this  treatment  for  28  hours,  without  producing  the  result  desired. 

1  then  commenced  using  the  Sarraceni»  asldirected  by  you,  adding  to- 
wards the  last,  to  sustain  her  strength,  and  fearing  hemorrhage,  1-4  tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne  to  each  dose.  I  had  used  it  but  a  short  time  before 
it  began  to  exhibit  its  power  ;  and,  in  about  six  hours,  the  lady  was  safe- 
ly delivered  of  the  child  and  the  placenta.  The  child  was  one  of  un- 
common size; — she  was  in  labor  five  days.  The  case  taught  me  a  les- 
son which  I  shall  long  remember, — a  lesson  it  were  well  that  all  Ac- 
coucheurs should  learn, — patience  and  strong  faith  in  the  powers  of  lia- 
tore,  if  not  thwarted.  I  called  on  the  lady  next  day,  and  found  her  do- 
ing well,  not  having  an  after  pain.  ^ 

I  have  found  the  polypodium  and  macrotris  racemosa,  an  invaluable 
remedy  for  coughs  and  consumption.  It  seldom  fails  in  giving  relief.  It 
has  never  dissappointed  me  as  yet.  Take  of  the  polypodium  vulgare 
leaves,  reduced  to  a  powder,  two  parts,  macrotris  racemosa  one  part ;— 
one  table-spoonful  of  the  mixture  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  it 
simmer  15  minutes,  and  strain.  Dose,  a  wine-glassful,  4  times  a  day, 
adding  to  each  dose  one  tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  or  as  much  as 
the  stomach  can  bear,  without  vomiting.   A  syrup  can  be  made,  by  taking 

2  oz.  of  polypodium  and  one  of  racemosa,  and  two  quarts  of  water.— 
Boil  to  1-2  pint,  strain,  add  sugar,  simmer,  and  skim.  Add,  when  cold, 
one  gill  of  the  tincture  of  lobelia. 

Can  you  inform  me  which  is  the  best  practical  work  on  the  water-cure  ? 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  cold  water.  South  Carolina  appears 
to  be  behind  the  age  in  medical  reform.  Bidding  you  God  speed  in 
your  good  work  of  Medical  Reform, 

I  am  yours  most  respectfully, 

Orangeburg,  March  26th,  1849.  Wm.  F.  BARTON. 


TEAS-BLACK  AND  GREEN. 

This  article,  from  having  been  one  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization,  is 
now  considered  one  of  the  necessaries ;  and  a  few  facts,  as  to  the  different 
kinds  and  their  cultivation,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Among  the 
Chinese  themselves  the  black  teas  have  the  preference,  being  in  fact  the 
court  tea,  the  Emperor  using  no  other,  he  having  large  tracts  of  land 
set  apart  for  raising  this  herb  for  his  particular  use.  The  black  tea  is 
the  plant  in  its  wild  or  uncultivated  state,  growing  principally  on  the 
hill  sides,  while  the  green  teas  are  produced  by  cultivation  in  the  vallies. 
When  the  plant  of  the  black  tea  is  in  a  proper  state  for  gathering,  it  is 
stripped  from  the  stalk  and  left  to  wither  and  partially  dry,  and  then  the 
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leaf es  are  separated  from  eaoh  other,  classed  as  to  size,  and  dried  slowlj 
bj  beat.  The  small  leares  are  the  roost  valuable,  the  large  ones  making 
the  common  souchong  and  other  cheap  varieties. 

The  green  teas  are  plucked  from  the  stalks  and  immediately  put  over 
a  6re  and  kept  in  motion,  and  rubbed  in  the  hands  until  perfectly  dry. 
The  leaves  are  then  separated,  the  smaller  ones  being  the  Young  Hyson, 
the  larger  the  Old  Hyqpn,  and  those  rubbed  into  balls  the  Gunpowder 
and  Imperial.  Some  poisonous  drug  is  at  times  put  into  the  green  tea 
to  give  it  that  bright,  lively  oolor,  which  is  such,  a  favorite,  and  great 
eve  b  necessary  to  prevent  suffering  from  the  deleterious  compound. 
Thete^  plant,  before  it  is  cured,  is  as  nauseous  as  the  tobacco  plant,  and 
die  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  teas  is  caused  almost  entirely  by  the 
maoQer  of,  curing.  The  French  chemists  now  say,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  enlivei^ing  and  stimulating  qualities  of  tea,  it  is  highly  nutritious, 
ind  that  some  kinds  of  invalids  live  almost  entirely  upon  it.  The  ex- 
perieoced  tea  trader  can  tell,  by  its  peculiar  aroma,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  cured,  and  some  of  them  even  say  ihey  can  tell  the  place  of  its 
growth,  by  the  same  means. — Boston  Pathfinder, 


SUPERF(ETATION. 

Pbopbssor  Newton  : —  * 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  quite  a  singula  case  to  report^ 
oi;at  soy  rate,  one  that  is  rather  novel  to  me.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1849, 1  was  called  to  see  a  ladyj  who  informed  me  that  she  had  been  sdf^ 
kring  from  uterine  hemorrhage,  for  thq  last  two  hours,  and  was  experi* 
encing  labor  pains.  She  also  informed  die,  that  she  had  not  been  sensi- 
ble of  foetal  life  at  any  time,  nor  had  she  had  the  catamenise  fqr  the  last 
eight  months,  or  since  July,  1848.  On^ examination,  I  found  the  os  ut^ri 
dilated  about  as  in  the  second  stage  of  labor,  and  a  hea^ry  membranous 
sick  protruding.  In  about  an  hour,  the  true  labor  pains  came  on,  and 
tbesack  or  corion  coat  came  away  attached  to  the  placenta  ;  and,  strange 
though  true,  I  found  three  quite  heavy  stout  membranes  to  the  sack  In 
rapturing  it,  I  discovered  one  foetus,  about  three  months  old,  dead,  and 
perfectly  preserved  ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  it  had  been  dead  a  consid- 
erable time.  On  further  examination,  1  found  another  foetus  about  five 
months  old ;  and,  by  appearance,  this  had  but  recently  died,  as  its  uqh 
bilicil  cord  was  fresh,  and  of  the  usual  size,  while  that  of  the  former 
was  small  and  withered,  though  perfectly  firm  and  strong.  Both  of  the 
cords  were  attached  to  the  one  placenta,  about  two  inches  apart.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  second  conception  took  place  three  months 
after  the  first ;  that  then  the  first  foetus  died,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  nourishment  being  taken  from  it,  and  that  in  order  to  save  the  life 
of  the  second  foetus,  nature  kept  and  preserved  the  dead  one  from  decom- 
posing ;  and  the  weight  of  the  two  foetuses  prevented  the  uterus  from 
rising  into  the  abdomen.  Consequently,  she  felt  no  life.  There  had 
been  some  tumefaction  of  the  breasts,  but  none  of  the  abdomen.    Thus 
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you  will  perceive,  one  being  of  three  months  existence  and  the  other  of 
five,  we  have  the  eight  months  referred  to.  This,  however,  is  submitted 
to  you,  for  any  remarks  you  may  feel  disposed  Co  make ;  and,  if  it  woald 
give  any  further  satisfaction,  I  have  the  specimens  which  may  be  at  yoor 
disposal  for  inspection.  This  may  be  termed  afrtak  of  Nature, 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  ajnd  humble  servant, 
Troy,  April  ^Ih,  1849.  E.  J.  MATTOCKS- 


KOST^S  THERAPEUTICS. 

We  have,  at  length,  received  a  supply  of  the  "  Elements  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  adapted  to  the  new  Physiological  System  of 
Practice,  by  John  Kost,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Ther- 
apeutics, in  the  Physiologioo-Medical  (-ollege  of  Ohio,  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Botany  in  the  Botanico-Medical  College  of  New  Eng- 
land, Author  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  Author  of  Lectures  on  True  Med- 
ical Science,  Honorary  Member  of  the  T.  Medical  Society  of  New  York, 
Member  of  the  R.  Medical  Society  of  Ohio,  &/C.,  d&c,  d&c."  The 
work  is  published  at  Cincinnati,  I  y  Kost  and  Pool,  and  contains  572 
pages,  with  a  large  number  of  pintes  descriptive  of  medical  plants.  Dn 
Kost  possesses  pre-eminent  qualifications  for  the  preparation  of  such  ja 
work.  The  plan  on  which  it  is  got  up  is,  in  some  respects,  original,  and 
is  highly  valuable.  We  anticipate  for  it  a  large  sale.  It  certainly  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Botanic  physician.  It  is,  with  reference  to 
cor  Practice,  essentially  what  the  United  States  Dispensatory  is,  with 
reference  to  the  Allopathic.  It  gives  the  botanic  description,  as  well  as 
the  therapeutic  properties  of  a  great  variety  of  plants,  and  the  method  of 
obtaining,  each  separate  from  the  rest.  ,  It  has  many  valuable  formulas, 
and  specific  directions  to  practitioners.  There  are  some  typographical  and 
other  errors,  which  we  regret ;  but  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected,  in 
the  first  edition,  especially,  of  any  work.  On  the  whole,  Dr.  K.  has  done 
our  cause  a  great  service ;  and  we  trust  the  friends  will  amply  compen* 
sate  him  by  the  liberal  purchase  of  his  Therapeutics. 

We  hope,  ere  long,  in  connexion  with  the  doctor,  to  be  able  to  furnish 
the  profession  with  an  ample  and  thorough  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine, — a  work,  which  shall  minutely  describe  the  pa- 
thology of  every  disease,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  and  mode  of  cure. 

[Ed.  Jour.] 


GRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION. 

Lord  Byron  described  a  party  with  which  he  dined,  as  follows : 

^  Like  most  parties  of  the  kind,  it  was  first  silent,  then  talky,  then 
argumentative,  then  disputatious,  then  unintelligible,  then  altogetherj» 
tbon  inarticulate,  and  then  drunk." 
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AN  EDITORIAL  HINT. 

Few  persoDs  have  their  geoerouty  and  kindness  so  liberally  taxed,  as 
an  editor.  ^  Besides  being  blamed  often  for  what  be  publishes,  or  for  re« 
fiising  to  publish  what  he  considers  unsuitable  to  be  spread  before  the 
public  mind,  he  is  especially  annoyed,  in  times  Yijie  these,  by  having  to 
pay  the  debts  of  his  subscribers,  not  unfrequently  to  the  amount  of  several 
himdred  dollars.  We  are  aware  that  many  who  ask  for  and  compel  this 
pecuniary  aid,  sometimes  profess  great  attachment  to  the  editor's  publica- 
tion. They  speak  well  of  it  to  him,  and  perhaps  to  others;  they  think 
it  a  rood  paper,  and  are  pleased  regularly  to  read  it.  If  for  so  trifling 
an  oience,  as  neglecting  to  return  the  equivalent,  after  receiving  it  one 
or  two  years,  he  should,  perchance,  discontinue  the  sending  of  it,  they 
are  astenhhed,  and  perhaps  will  write  him  a  letter,  complaining  of  his 
flagrant  abase.  They  seem  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  respecta- 
ble editor  can  ase  his  readers  in  so  unbecoming  a  manner. 

Now,  in  tbe  matter  of  conducting  the  Journal,  we  lay  no  claim  to  this 
irmucendenial  benevolence.  We  fVankly  own,  that  it  does  not,  on  the 
whole,  gratify  our  feelings  at  all,  to  be  obliged  to  pay  the  debts  of  ^thers^ 
IB  we  hare  frequently  done.  For  the  current  volume  of  the  Journal,  the 
receipts  are  found  in  the  several  numbers ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact,  that  each  number  costs  us  over  twenty  dollars,  in  cash,  our  readera 
can  form  iiome  judgment  how  rich  we  are  growing  on  the  paper,  even 
BOW,  af^  its  existence  for  more  than  three  years.     [Ed.  Jour.J 


From  the  Hartford  Daily  Times. 

CONNECTICUT  BOTANICO-MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Communication  of  the  Connecticut  BotanicO" 
Medical  Society,  and  the  first  under  the  charter  incorporating  said  Soci- 
ety, granted  May  Session  of  General  Assembly,  1843 — was  holden  at 
Giiman^s  Saloon,  in  this  city,  on  Tuesday,  8th  May  inst. 

Tbe  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  year  ensuing  : 

President — J.  W.  Johnson. 

Vice  President— Vfm,  K.  Otis. 

Recm'ding  Secretary — Edgar  Miles. 

Corresponding  Secretary-r-^W^yfotih  Burr. 

Treasurer — Selden  Sprague. 

A  full  number  were  in  attendance,  and  a  lively  interest  was  manifest- 
ed for  the  cause  of  Medical  Reform,  and  for  the  standard  of  requirements 
for  Licentiates.  A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  recommending 
students  to  pursue  a  full  course  of  medical  instruction  in  the  Worcester 
Botanico-Medical  College,  recently  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
State.  The  Connecticut  Botanico-Medical  Society  being  now  estab- 
Mtbed  upon  a  fiftn  basis,  we  fondly  cherish  the  belief  that  good  will  re- 
mit from  its  deliberations.  ,  •  Vindbx. 
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[Since  committiDg  the  aboTO  to  our  printer  for  jmblicatioD,  we  haye  reeeiTed  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  the  Becording  Secretarj  of  the  above  named  Sooietj.    Ed.  Joor.] 

Dr.  Newton:— 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  requfest  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  "the  Conn.'  B.  M.  Society,"  I  forward  you  the  resolution  passed 
at  our  annual  meeting  in  Hartford,  May  8th. 

**  Resolved, — that,  as  friends  of  medical  reform,  we  deem  it  necessary, 
that  all  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  become  well  qualified,  and  that 
an  Institution,  where  the  true  principles  of  medical  science  are  taught 
ought  to  be  patronized  and  supported  in  New  England.  Therefore,  re- 
solved,  that  we  believe  the  Medical  College  at  Worcester  one,  where  the 
true  principles  are  taught,  and  would  reccommend  to  students  to  attend 
two  full  Courses  at  said  Institution,  and  that  we  will  use  our  efforts  to 
give  it  support  and  patronage.*'     Yours,  &/C., 

Edgar  Miles,  Recording  Secretary. 

New  Haven,  May  lUh,  1849. 

[We  also  learn  from  a  friend,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  that  the  t<A  * 
lowing  gentlemen  were  elected,  by  Uie  Society,  as  their  Censors  for  the  ensnivg  year. 
Ed.  Jour.  I 

Dr.  E,  Burr,  on  Theory  and  Practice. 
''    A.  S.  D.  Kelton,  on  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 
**    W.  K.  Otis,  on  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children* 
"    H.  A.  Archer,  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
*^    S.  Sprague,  on  Chemistry,  Pathology,  &  Medical  Juriiprudence. 


WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSHTUTION, 

The  fourth  Anniversary  of  this  Instituticfti  will  occur  on  Wednesday* 
June  6th.  The  public  exercises  will  take  place  at  the  Upper  City  Hall 
commencing  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  These  exercises  will  consist  of  the 
reading  and  defending  of  theses  by  the  candidates  for  graduation,  an 
Address  by  the  President  of  the  Institution,  and  the  ceremony  of  confer- 
ring the  degrees. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the*  Institution  will  be  held, 
at  the  house  of  the  President,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  A  full  attendance  is 
requested,  as  important  business  will  come  before  them. 

The  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  degree  ,of  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine will  take  place,  before  the  Board  of  Censors,  on  Tuesday  June  5thy 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  E,  M.  Parritt,  Secretary. 
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CALVm  NEWTON,  N.  D.,  EBTIOK  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


•*  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  foundy 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.** 


70L.  m.  WOBOESTHB,  MASS.,  JUNE  1,  1849.  NO.  XI. 

VIS  MEDICATRIX  NATURE, 
A  Qradnation  Thesis, 

BY   L.   REUBEN. 

Gentlemen  : — Believing  that  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
student  of  any  science,  to  investigate,  candidly,  fully,  and  fearlessly,  any 
theory  held  by  men  or  books,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  generally  re- 
ceived,— and  feeling  that  he  upon  whose  shoulders  is  laid  the  responsibility 
of  life  or  death,  should,  above  all  others,  be  willing  to  "  prove  all  things," 
and  hold  fast  only  "that  which  is  good  ;"  I  have  ventured  to  devote  this 
Essay  to  an  inquiry  respecting  that  principle  so  frequently  invoked  by 
medical  writers,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  best  known  as  the  **  Vis  medica- 
irix  naturae,"  or  '<  vital  principle/'  The  existence  of  this  principle  the 
medical  student  is  too  apt  to  admit  upon  mere  authority.  Few  can  say 
thej  have  investigated  the  truth  of  this  subject,  yet  almost  all  are  ready 
to  defend  the  principle  in  question ;  and  this  fact  is  not  without  its 
significance. 

I  shall  strive  to  show  that  there  needs  not  be,  and  is  not  any  such 
principle  in  living  beings,  as  that  styled  vis  med,  not.  If  I  fail  of  this, 
I  hope  at  least  to  prove,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this,  no  less  than  to 
some  other  questions,  which,  not  long  since,  it  would  have  been  heresy  to 
call  in  doubt.  I  am  aware  that  the  attempt,  by  one  of  Botanic  faith,  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  this  almost  axiom aMc  priflcipleof  ours^  is  novel 
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and  seemingly  adventurous.     I  can  only  ask,  that  this  subject  be  viewed 
in  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  simple  scientific  truth. 

Let  us  not  forget,  in  the  outset,  that,  while  there  are  many  truths 
relative  to  the  human  body  which  are  beyond  all  doubt,  being  attested  by 
our  senses,  the  idea  of  a  vital  principle  is  purely  a  theory — a  supposition 
which  no  man  can  say  he  knows  to  be  true,  but  which  we  infer  by  the 
exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers.  Thus,  we  have  all  seen  many  solid 
substances  belonging  to  the  human  system,  and,  among  them,  such  a  one 
as  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones;  and,  consequently,  we  know  that  all 
these  do  exist.  But,  if  a  man  tells  me  he  knows  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  vis  med,  not,,  I  (nay  ask  him  how  he  knows.  Has  he  ever  seen 
it?  No.  Heard,  smelled,  tasted,  or  felt  it?  No.  Then  he  does  not 
know ;  be  merely  infers,  theorizing  from  certain  phenomena  which  he 
has  witnessed  in  the  system ;  and  what  he  would  call  a  fact  is  only  an 
inference — a  theory.  But  being  a  theory,  it  may  be  erroneous ;  and 
hence,  until  established,  roust  be  received  with  caution. 

If  now  we  look  through  the  medical  works  of  the  past  and  present 
time,  we  are  struck  with  the  diversity  of  names  and  offices  with  which 
this  supposititious  principle  has  been  honored.  Thus,  Hippocrates,  who 
was  the  father  of  this  medical  monstrosity,  and  above  whose  level  of 
vision,  we,  it  seems,  have  not  been  able  to  raise  ourselves  after  a  lapse  of 
two  thousand  years,  christened  his  bantling  Physis^  i.  e.,  Nature ;  and, 
subservient  to  it  he  had  other  principles,  Dynameis,  or  Powers.  Aris- 
totle called  it  the  moving  or  generating  principle.  Von  Helmont  named 
it  Archeus.  It  was  Stahl's  cmima ;  Boerhaave's  impetum  faciens ;  Ran- 
ter's and  Hooper's  vital  principle  ;  Darwin's  sensorial  energy ;  Rushes 
occult  cause  [,occnlt  to  him,  no  doubt;  but  occult,  not  because  different 
from  ordinary  physical  causes,  but  because  he  could  not  in  this  instance 
comprehend  their  operation] ;  Cullen's  autocrateia  or  vis  med.  not. ; 
Whytt's  sentient  principle ;  Brousais*  vital  chemistry  [.and  here  we  seeid 
to  have  an  approximation  towards  the  truth  in  the  case] ;  Culpepper's 
vital  spirits ;  &c.  By  others,  it  has  been  designated  the  living  principle^ 
living  powers,  powers  of  life,  vital  force,  vital  essence,  vis  insita,vi$ 
vitcB,  vires  vitce,  vis  conservatrix,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  if  indeed  there 
be  any,  of  the  chapter.  Even  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  while  he  carried 
on  a  war  to  the  hilt  against  the  time-honored  errors  of  the  miscalled 
Regulars,  not  only  spared,  but  adopted  this  sorriest  phantasy  of  their 
creed,  under  the  appellation  of  vital  power,  nature,  or  heat. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  discrepancies  thus  existing  between  the 
advocates  of  this  principle,  we  find  them  generally  agreeing  upon  the 
following  points :  First,  that  the  vital  principle  superintends  and  con- 
trols the  involuntary  functions  of  the  system  : — Secondly,  that  it  resists 
the  ordinary  chemical  affinities  between  the  elements  of  the  tissues  during 
life ; — Thirdly,  that  it  tends  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  disease,  and 
to  repair  injuries  received  by  the  organism. 

The  question  now  arises,  Do  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  living  bodies, 
require  any  such  principle  as  the  vis  med.  not.  for  their  explanation?  If 
not,  is  not  such  a  principle  a  useless  burden  upon  our  science?  And 
can  a  principle  in  medicine  be  useless,  without  being  at  the  same  time  a 
positive  evil  ?    Does  not  the  doctrine  alluded  to  blind  the  physician  to 
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the  true  action  of  remedies,  by  teaching  him  that  he  cannot  cure  disease^ 
but  can  t>nl j  throw  in  a  may-he  assistant  of  nature ;  while  he  ought  to 
know  that  chemical  affinities  reign  in  living,  as  well  as  in  dead  matter  ; 
and  that  he  can,  if  he  will,  learn  what  those  elements  are  of  which  the 
diseased  tissue  has  too  much  or  too  little,  and  remove  or  furnish  them 
accordingly  ?  While  physicians  thus  err  with  regard  to  the  vei-y  object 
and  action  of  remedies,  no  matter  how  honest  their  convictions,  or  how 
zealous  their  efforts,  thousands  of  victims  must  ^ay  the  forfeit  of  their 
ignorance. 

Do  not  charge  me  with  Kelleyism.  I  entertained  these  views  before  I 
knew  there  was  in  existence  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Kelley,  or  such  a  thing 
in  nature  as  an  Analytical  physician  ;  and  I  found  a  confirmation  of  my 
views  in  Carpenter's  **  Elements  of  Physiology."  Dr.  K.  declares,  that  he 
has  already  discovered  remedies,  on  chemical  principles,  for  every  disease 
o(  the  system.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  sincerely  wish,  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity he  had  I     I  ask  attention  now  to  the  four  following  propositions. 

First,  The  properties'of  chemical  compounds  vary  according  to  their 
composition.  The  air  we  breathe, — that  happifying  compound,  the  nitrous 
oxiJe^  or  laughing  gas, — and  the  corrosive  and  deadly  nitric  acid,  are 
each  composed  of  precisely  the  same  ingredients,  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
nerelj  united  in  different  proportions.  Now  this  is  worth  thinking  ofl 
Give  a  man  one  mixture  of  these  elements,  and  he  laughs  or  rants  like  a 
madman,  and  then  recovers  and  forgets  it.  Give  him  another  mixture  of 
the  very  same,  and  lesions,  agony,  and  death  follow !  What  is  it,  that 
gives  to  these  almost  similar  compounds  such  opposite  qualities  and 
effects  ?     I  answer : 

Secondly,  The  new  set  of  actions,  exhibited  hy  new  combinations  of 
material  elments,  is  due  to  the  evolution ,  in  the  latter,  of  properties  before 
latent,  and  the  rendering  latent  of  others  before  sensible ;  in  other  words, 
the  conditions  in  which  an  element  is  placed,  determine  the  properties  it 
wOl  exhibit.  Tp  illustrate :  carbon  is  a  solid,  oxygen  a  gas.  Unite  them 
in  certain  proportions,  and  we  have  another  very  different  gas,  carbonic 
«cid.  Combine  this  with  still  another  gas,  ammonia,  and  we  have  a  white 
solid,  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Here  we  see  a  change  of  properties  with 
every  change  of  condition.  Again,  oxygen  supports  combustion  and 
respiration.  Unite  it  with  sulphur,  and  it  will  now  support  neither,  but 
will  powerfully  corrode.  Combine  the  new  product  with  magnesia,  and 
it  ceases  to  coi:rode,  and  may  be  swallowed  in  large  doses  with  temporary 
good  effects.  Most  wonderful  transformations,  you  are  ready  to  say ;  and 
yet  there  has  taken  place  no  real  transformation  through  all  these  changes. 
The  oxygen,  which  we  should  expect  by  this  time  to  have  been  forever 
lost  io  the  compound,  may  be  obtained  again,  precisely  what  it  was 
before  its  union  with  the  sulphur,  possessed  of  all  and  only  the  properties 
of  pure  oxygen,  and  ready  to  combine  again,  or  a  thousand  times,  or  an 
infinite  number  of  times,  with  sulphur  or  any  other  substance,  and  come 
oat,  unmingled,  unimpaired,  genuine  oxygen  in  the  end.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  other  chemical  elements.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  (and  we  know 
it  is,)  then  it  follows,  that  even  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  the  oxygen  still  remains  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  and 
that  it  exhibits  new  properties,  not  because  it  becomes  anything  more  or 
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less  than  oxygen,  but  because  it  is  oxygen  existing  under  a  new^condi- 
lion. 

It  follows  universally,  then,  that,  when  any  chemical  element  passes 
from  the  state  of  a  simple  to  that  of  a  compound,  or  from  one  compound 
into  another,  it  has  properties  rendered  latent  which  before  were  sensible, 
and  others  made  sensible  which  before  were  latent.  Thus,  it  is  a  properly 
of  oxygen,  while  a  simple,  to  produce  flame  in  contact  with  combustibles; 
bat  combine  it  with  hydrogen,  and,  although  it  remains,  as  I  flatter  my- 
self I  have  clearly  shown,  genuine  and  unchanged  oxygen,  yet,  no  sooner 
does  it  enter  upon  this  new  condition  of  a  hydrogen-compound,  than  its 
old  property  of  supporting  flame  becomes  latent,  and  another,  the  very 
reverse  of  this,  becomes  sensible.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  result  is 
due  to  the  hydrogen,  which  does  not,  even  when  uncombined,  support 
combustion,  we  will  take  another  property  of  water  against  which  such 
an  objection  cannot  be  urged.  Water  manifests  the  pi^operty  of  com- 
bining with  the  metallic  sails,  almost  without  exception,  as  part  of  the 
process  of  crystalization  ;  while  neither  of  its  component  elements  can 
be  made  to  perform  an  office  at  all  analagous  to  this. 

.  Thirdly,  The  human  body  is  entirely  and  solely  composed  of  chemical 
elements.  It  is  built  up  of  solid  and  fluid  atoms  like  the  tree,,  the  moun- 
tain, or  the  great  globe  itself.  You  and  I  are  masses  of  matter,  and,  so 
far  as  science  is  concerned,  we  are  nothing  else!  It  may  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  I  insist  so  urgently  upon  this  point.  It  may  be  said  ^his  is 
a  truth  which  no  one  doubts  or  questions.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit 
the  truth  of  an  assertion,  quite  another  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  what 
we  admit.  1  declare  the  body  to  be  a  great  chemical  compound. 
"Granted,**  says  one, "nobody  thinks  of  questioning  it;  at  least,  nobody 
who  has  not  the  hardihood  to  b#lie  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.''  But^ 
when  I  take  another  step  upon  the  ground  thus  granted  me,  and  declare 
that  the  actions  of  the  body  depend  on  the  properties  of  its  chemical 
constituents ;  and  that,  consequently,  a  fever  succeeds  a  'chill  in  the  hu- 
man mass,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  new  color  comes  out  when  new 
compounds  are  formed  in  a  chemical  experiment — i.  e.  because  the  simple 
laws  of  nature  compel  such  results  to  follow  such  causes  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,— the  theorist  straightway  objects.  "  Fever,  I  admit,"  says 
such  a  one,  "  is  a  certain  condition  of  a  certain  chemical  mass,  the  body  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  produced  by  simple  chemical  laws ;  it  is  the  work  of 
the  vis  med,  not"  Now  here  is  an  inconsistency  stubborn  enough  to 
prove  the  death  of  any  system.  It  is  granting  a  material  mass,  yet 
denying  that  it  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  matter  ! 

Men  say  their  bodies  are  material,  are  "  but  clay,"  are  "  dust ;"  yet 
seem  not  to  know  what  this  means,  when  they  have  said  it.  What  then 
does  jt  mean  ?  This ;  that  a  flesh-clad  skeleton  is  a  thing  like  an  alkali, 
or  any  metallic  base,  save  in  one  sole  circumstance ;  and  that  is  its  being 
a  higher  species  of  compound — the  highest  manifestation  of  affinities — no 
longer  dead-chemical  but  vito-chemical.  With  acids  and  other  sub- 
stances we  can  dissolve  it,  decompose  it,  form  new  compounds  out  of  it, 
just  as  we  would  do  in  experimenting  upon  soda,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  protid,  or  flbrin,  or  blood ;  varying  the  mode  of  experimentation,  of 
course,  according  to  the  dtflerent  chemical  condition  of  the  elementary 
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coDstituents  in  each  particular  case.  The  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  oxygen, 
chlorine,  etc.,  upon  the  tissues,  living  or  dead,  is  fixed,  definite,  chemical; 
in  many  cases  well  understood,  and  will  yet  be  understood  in  all.  What 
then  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  human  fabric?  They  are  these 
thirteen :  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iron, 
chlorine,  sodium,  calcium,  potassium,  magnesium,  and  fluorine.  Copper 
and  a  few  others  are  occasionally  found.  **  But,"  says  an  objector,  **  these 
substances  in  the  body  are  combined  according  to  vital  laws ;  they  are 
vital  compounds^     This  brings  me  to  my  last  proposition  : 

Fourthly,  The  cofiiponent  elements  of  animal  bodies  are  held  together 
btf  no  force  other  than  that  of  ordinary  chemical  affinity,  "in  fact,  when 
H'e  have  admitted  the  body  to  be  a  mass  of  chemical  elements,  we  have 
conceded  everything  claimed  in  this  proposition.  What !  is  not  each 
department  oT  Nature  under  the  control  of  its  own  unalterable  laws  ? 
And  are  the  stubborn  affinities  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  any  variety 
of  matter,  to  yield  to  the  domination  of  an  unknown,  intangible,  invisible, 
indescribable  something,  which  is  yet  confessedly  a  nothing ; — an  im- 
materiality, a  nonentity ;  which,  save  a  name,  and  a  shrine  in  the  brain 
of  the  theorist,  claims  no  element  of  existence? 

"  But,"  say  the  advocates  odhe  potent  Vis,  "  how  happens  it,  that  the 
elements  of  the  body  are  united  in  such  peculiar  proportions,  forming 
sach  peculiar  compounds?"  Let  us  see.  Does  it  require  any  more 
"vital  power"  or  "principle,"  to  hold  together  carbon  and  oxygen  in 
the  fibrin  of  animal  fiesh  and  blood,  in  the  ratio  of  40  equivalents  to  12, 
than  it  does  to  unite  the  same  ingredients  in  morphine  in  the  ratio  of  35 
to  6,  or  to  unite  chlorine  and  oxygen  in  hyperchloric  acid  in  the  ratio  of 
7  to  1 ;  or,  in  fact,  more  than  it  does  to  unite  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
water  in  the  simple  ratio  of  1  to  1  ?  Certainly  not.  There  are,  indeed, 
in  fibrin  and  morphine,  other  elements  besides  those  just  named,  but  the 
principle  would  be  the  same  were  there  a  score  of  them.  "  Animal 
fibrin,"  it  may  be  said,  *'  has  six  different  elements,  and  casein  five."  I 
answer,  so  has  a  certain  platinum*salt  six  elements,  and  common  crystal- 
ized  alum  five ;  yet  I  suppose  no  one  will  claim  any  great  share  of  "  vital 
principle  "  for  these  latter ! 

Again,  if  we  allow  that  hypercholic  acid  exhibits  one  set  of4)roperties, 
among  which  is  sourness,  and  morphine  another  set,  among  which  is 
that  of  stupefying  ;  shall  we  not  admit  that  fibrin  may  exhibit  still  another 
set,  among  which  is  contractility? — and  this  too  without  the  necessity  of  ' 
calling  to  our  aid  any  other  than  ordinary  physical  principles.  Instead 
of  being  content  to  explain  the  vital  phenomena  thus  simply,  however, 
the  advocates  of  the  vis  med.  not,  invoke  the  aid  of  a  principle  absolutely^ 
uteiplicable  in  itself,  or  in  its  connexion  w^ith  the  organism  which  ihey 
say  it  directs.  Once  more,  take  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of 
oxygen;  unite  them  chemically,  and  each  is  neutralized,  saturated, satis- 
fied ;  and  will  remain  satisfied  and  combined,  until  dispossessed  of  its  - 
fellow  by  some  superior  afllinity.  Now,  take  the  elements  of  gelatin  or 
fibrin,  of  blood  or  nerves,  and  are  they  not,  in  eVery  instance,  neutral-  • 
i;ed,  saturated,  and  satisfied,  by  their  mutual  attractions,  as  certainly  and 
perfectly  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  orthodox  chemical  compound?*^  And 
will  they  not  remain  combined,  until  forcibly  separated  by  some  superior 
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affinity  ?  "  Why,  then,"  it  may  be  asked,  **  does  the  body  suffer  so  rapid 
a  decay  afler  death  V  I  answer  again,  on  purely  chemical  principles. 
It  is  a  physiological  fact,  that  among  the  particles  of  all  the  tissues,  some 
are  constantly  becoming  dead,  and  in  this  state  are  selected  and  carried 
off  by  some  one  of  the  excreting  organs.  Now,  when  death  of  the  body 
occurs,  such  of  these  particles  as  have  but  just  bec6me  effete,  ceasing  at 
once  to  be  eliminated  from  among  the  normal  matter  of  the  tissues,  remain 
in  contact  with  them,  act  upon  them  as  ferments  or  putrefactives,  and 
thus  hasten  the  process  of  decomposition.  This  principle  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  cases  of  complete  suppression  of  urine.  Of  the  urea  con- 
tained in  this  fluid,  Dr.  Watson  says,  "  it  is  a  mere  excrement,  which,  in 
health,  is  removed  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys^  When  it  is  not  so 
carried  off,  it  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  acts  as  a  poison,  especially 
upon  the  brain."— [  Wo/son's  Practice  of  Med.p,  867.]  The  effects  of 
this  poisoning  he  tells  us  are  "  coma,  and  death."  That  the  effete  matter, 
in  this  case  retained  in  the  system,  has  acted  as  a  putrefactive,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  patients  thus  afflicted  often  become  gangrenous  before 
death.  Now,  if  such  be  the  effect  of  effete  matter  retained  in  the  system 
from  the  cessation  of  a  single  secretion,  while  all  the  rest  are  active,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  consequences  must  ensue  when  all  the  excretions  are 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  checked.  The  rapidity  of  animal  decompo- 
sition after  death,  has  long  been  considered  a  certain  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  vital  principle  f  which  is  required  to  resist,  during  life,  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  organism  to  decay.  Since,  however,  we  have  seen  that 
this  rapid  post-mortem  decay  is  really  due  to  a  mere  cessation  of  excre- 
tion, we  find  here  no  necessity  for  supposing  the  existence  of  any  specific 
counteracting  principle,  because  nothing  needs  be  counteracted.  In  life 
decay  goes  on,  and  with  it, part  passu,  comes  reparation:  in  death  the 
former  reigns  alone,  and  its  products,  not  being  cast  forth,  gain  strength 
in  the  work  of  disintegration  by  their  own  no  longer  compensated  re- 
actions. 

From  the  four  preceding  propositions,  these  conclusions  necessarily 
follow  :  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  organism,  in  health  or  in 
disease,  are  chemical  phenomena ;  that  all  the  animal  functions  are  but 
modes  of  chemical  action;  and,  finally,  that  life  is  but  the  sum-total  of 
the  properties  of  matter  existing  in  that  form  which  we  call  organized. 
This  doctrine  may  be  startling,  but  it  has  a  broad  and  deep  foundation. 
It  is  not  built  upon  the  sup^ficial  and  treacherous  sands  of  common 
notions  and  unlearned  prejudice ;  nor  does  its  corner-stone  rest  upon  the 
delusive  basis  of  some  gaudy  phantom-cloud  of  theory :  it  stands  upon 
simple,  scientific  truth.  It  discards  theory,  and  appeals  to  what  we 
know ! 

The  more  we  examine  this  position,  the  more  shall  we  find  its  truthful- 
ness  commending  it  to  us.  For  example  :  organization  may  exist  with« 
out  life;  therefore,  the  latter  is  not  essential  to  the  former.  Therefore, 
a|[ain,  organization  is  the  pre-existent,  and  life  the  subsequent  in  the 
chain  of  causation.  Take  another  example.  According  to  the  views  of 
the  advocates  of  a  vital  principle  "  Life  is  a  forced  state,  or  an  i^sseai* 
blage  of  functions  which  resist  decay."  Then  life  is  a  negative  state  ; 
t  state  of  opposition  to,  or  absence  of,  decay.    But  death  all  admit  to  be 
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a  negative  state.  Then  here  we  have  two  states,  opposed  as  widely  as 
haman  comprehension  can  conceive,  and  yet  both  negative ;  and,  roost 
unluckily  of  all,  a  man  may  both  have  lived  and  died,  and  yet  have  enjoyed 
no  positive  state,  first  or  last !  But  this  is  absurd.  Life  is  positive ;  we 
know  and  feel  this,  and  so  do  all  that  live;  and  death  is  negative  enough, 
God  knows,  and  so  do  we ! 

Did  time  permit,  I  might  show  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  a  vital  prin- 
ciple; refer  to  other  arguftients  in  its  favor,  and  to  the  influence  such 
views  exert  on  the  conduct  of  the  physician.     In  conclusion  ;  those  "  re- 
cuperative actions,"  **  reparative  processes,"  **  efforts  of  Nature,"  *'  sym- 
pathies,'* etc.,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  medical  world,  should 
be  eiq)Iained  on  purely  chemical  principles.   I  believe  the  day  is  at  hand, 
when  they  will  be  so  explained.     Such  things  do  exist,  but  we  have  erred 
in  assigning  the  causes  of  them.    We  shall  one  day  give  them  a  more 
consistent  rationale,  and  more  appropriate  names.    I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  that  no  such  principle  as  the  vis  medicatrix  is  requisite  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  life ;  if  not  requisite,  it  is  false,  for  truth 
is  always  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  operations  of  nature;  if 
false,  it  is  detrimental ;  for,  as  I  have  before  said,  it  blinds  the  physician 
to  the  true  action  of  remedies,  and  destroys  his  patient.     Those  whose 
high  prerogative  it  is,  to  be  Reformers  in  Medicine,  cannot,  it  would 
a,  look  with  indifference  on  results  like  these. 
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On  the  2d  of  Oct.,  1847,  by  the  breaking  of  a  plank  on  which  I  was 
standing,  I  was  precipitated  into  a  cistern  of  boiling  water.  The  water 
was  9^  inches  deep  I  fell  on  my  leil  side ;  and,  by  putting  my  left  hand 
on  the  bottom,  saved  my  bead  and  shoulders,  but  my  lower  limbs,  back, 
and  left  arm  were  very  deeply  scalded.  I  told;  one  of  the  bystanders  to 
ran  for  a  doctor,  and  I  walked  home  a  distance  of  about  twenty  rods. 

My  pain  was  excruciating,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  was  attacked  with 
spasmodic  shiverings  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds.  My  friends  gave  me 
large  quantities  of  brandy,  but  with  little  or  no  eflect.  Dr.  Knight  of 
Brimfield  soon  arrived,  and  administered  a  dose  of  laudanum  and  ether 
which  allayed  the  spasms.  He  then  dressed  my  burns  with  olive  oil, 
and  led  me.  Subsequently  Dr.  Cady,  of  Monson,  whom  I  had  likewise 
seat  for,  came,  and  remained  through  the  night. 

All  I  recollect  of  this  night  is  a  sense  of  drowsiness,  with  comparativelj 
little  pain,  though  Dr.  Cady  and  others  have  since  told  me,  that  my  pul- 
sation and  breaUiing  were  very  feeble,  and  at  times  both  were  impercepti- 
ble. The  next  dressing  was  composed  of  equal  parts  of  lime  water  and 
linseed  oil,  the  bandage  being  wet  constantly  with  New  England  rum 
*  and  laudanum,  diluted  with  water.  Suppuration  did  not  take  place  till 
the  fifth  day,  after  which  a  salve  was  used,  composed  of  red  litharge, 
lard,  and  ? inegar. 
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The  discharge,  at  this  time,  was  imfnense;  yet,  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  I  took  scarcely  any  food,  and  sustained  nature  by  the  use  of  a 
little  Port  wine.  I  was  much  troubled  with  stranguary,  and  torpidity  of 
the  bowel^.  For  the  first  of  these  complaints,  the  doctors  ordered  nitre. 
But,  this  producing  no  good  effect,  my  wife,  without  their  knowledge, 
gave  me  mountain  cranberry,  which  afforded  great  relief.  To  move  my 
bowels,  they  gave  me  rhubarb,  senna,  jalapf  castor  oil,  and,  as  a  grand 
ne  plus  ultra,  calomel.  The  intention  was  to  produce  a  movement  once 
in  two  or  three  days.  The  flesh  sloughed  off,  and  re-formed  ;  my  appe- 
tite returned ;  and,  apparently,  I  was  doing  well ;  but  the  new-formed 
tissues  were  so  tender  to  the  touch,  that  twice  I  took  the  letheon  at  dress- 
ing. As,  however,  I  was  in  much  greater  pain  afterwards,  I  refused  to 
take  any  more.  At  this  time,  Drs.  Knight  and  Gady  visited  me  alternate- 
ly. Sometime  in  November,  the  doses  of  physic  which  they  left  me, 
would  not  operate;  and,  upon  my  suggesting  that  my  food  passed  off  by 
other  excretions,  they  replied  that  they  thought  it  probable  that  most  of 
it  did,  and  ceased  giving  cathartics.  At  this  time,  I  ate  very  heartily, 
and  my  bowels  were  perfectly  free  from  pain. 

At  length,  the  doctors  concluded  they  had  waited  long  enough  for 
nature  to  work,  and  dealt  out  another  potion  of  physic,  which  I  took 
without  effect.  They  then  recommended  a  syringe,  by  the  use  of  which 
my  bowels  moved  for  the  first  time  in, 22^  days.  Still,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  get  a  passage  through  from  the  stomach ;  and,  the  enemeta  having 
aroui<ed  to  action  the  hitherto  torpid  intestines,  I  was  in  extreme  pain. 
I  do  not  recollect  distinctly  how  long  after  the  first  movement  it  was, 
before  they  effected  a  passage  through  from  the  stomach,  but  think  it  waa 
more  than  a  week ;  so  that  there  must  have  been  an  obstruction  in  the 
colon,  for  nearly  or  quite  a  month.  During  the  time  I  had  the  pain  in 
my  bowels,  my  sores  which  had  become  nearly  healed,  broke  out  afresh, 
and  my  flesh  wasted  rapidly.    This  was  in  December. 

As  soon  as  the  doctors  had  relieved  me  in  a  measure  from  the  effects 
of  their  neglect,  and  when  I  was  unable  to  move  a  limb  or  raise  my  head 
from  my  pillow,  they  began  to  clamor  for  their  pay.  They  had  been 
talking  the  same  to  my  friends  from  the  very  first,  but  I  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  it  before.  Now,  however,  they  contended  to  me,  that  it  was  down- 
right dishonesty  not  to  pay  them  as  I  went  along,  though  it  shoud  deprive 
myself  and  family  of  our  necessary  bread.  I  had  often  assured  them, 
that,  if  I  got  well,  I  would  strain  every  nerve  to  pay  them  every  cent, 
and  had  offered  to  give  bonds  for  the  payment,  if  they  would  go  on  the 
principle  of  No  cure  no  pay  ,•  but  that  would  not  do.  They  wanted  pay 
for  killing,  as  well  as  for  curing.  I  had  about  sixty  dollars,  which  had 
been  given  me  by  sympathizing  friends.  As  a  compromise,  they  agreed, 
that,  if  I  would  give  them  half  of  it,  they  would  attend  me  through 
without  murmuring,  and  wait  for  the  rest,  till  I  could  earn  it.  So,  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  who  taught  that  ''it  is  not  meet  to  take 
the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs,'^  I  '*  divided  unto  them  my 
living." 

At  this  time,  my  sores  assumed  a  fungous  growth,  to  remove  which  they 
used  a  decoction  of  oak  bark,  together  with  creosote  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
My  limbs  also  became  affected  with  anasarca,  for  which  they  ordered  the 
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bandages  to  be  drawn  very  tight.  Finding  their  saUe  had  ceased  to  do 
goody  thej  ordered  a  poultice  of  alum  curd  and  crackers,  which  seemed 
to  work  admirably,  and  soon  my  sores  were  again  nearly  healed.  But 
Dr.  Cady  said,  they  would  never  skin  over  while  they  were  dressed  in 
moist  dressings,  and  so,  by  way  of  experiment,  he  dressed  one  limb  in 
lint.  This  remained  oii  six  days,  when  Dr.  Knight  came  one  day  appar- 
ently much  vexed  at  somebody,  and  tore  the  lint  off,  more  in  the  manner 
in  which  a  carpenter  would  remove  the  shingles  from  an  old  roof,  than 
of  a  careful  surgeon,  removing  the  dressings  from  a  tender  wound. 

When  this  operation  was  finished,  my  strength  being  nearly  exhausted, 
be  seated  himself  by  my  bed-side ;  and,  forgetting  his  promise — made 
when  be  probably  tnought  me  incapable  of  holding  out  longer  under  his 
system  of  drugging — he  began  to  importune  me  to  apply  to  the  town  for 
support,  that  my  physicians  might  get  their  pay.  A  flood  of  tears  was 
the  only  answer  he  got,  and  he  led  me ;  but  called  aside  my  bruther-in-law, 
and  conjured  him,  by  all  that  is  sordid  and  selfish,  to  use  his  influence  to 
induce  me  to  comply.  Failing  bete,  the  two  doctors  next  laid  their 
grievances  before  the  town  of  Monson,  in  town  meeting ;  and  the  people 
sobsequently  voted  to  pay  the  remainder  of  their  bill,  amounting  to  over 
eighty  dollars. 

In  February,  I  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  with  loss 
of  appetite,  which  lasted  about  three  weeks,  and  then  gradually  wore 
away.  During  this  time,  I  was  visited  by  Drs.  King  of  Palmer,  Smith 
of  Wales,  and  Lincoln  of  Brimfieid, — none  of  whom  advised  anything 
Hui  benefited  me,  except  the  latter,  who  told  me  to  begin  and  eat  a  little 
at  a  timb,  appetite  or  no  appetite.  I  did  so,  and,^  from  that  time,  grew 
better.  I  took  all  sorts  of  drugs  for  this  difficulty,  the  nature  and  names 
of  most  of  which  are  unknown  to  me.  I  recollect  taking  physic  once 
ia  two  hours  for  several  days,  wearing  a  plaster  of  belladonna  on  my 
bowels,  bathing  them  in  a  volatile  linrment,  applying  warm  fomentations, 
laudanum,  d&c, — also  laudanam  clysters.  I  also  recollect  some  curious 
compound  drops  lefl  by  Dr.  Knight,  which,  according  to  his  account, 
were  a  little  physical  and  a  little  constipating,  a  little  griping  and  a  little 
quieting. 

About  the  middle  of  March  my  sores  were  nearly  healed ;  but,  as  soon 
as  my  bowels  had  got  a  Yiixlfi  more  natural,  the  sores  began  to  break  out 
again. 

At  this  time.  Dr.  Knight,  having  got  his  pay  for  past  services  and  his 
only  other  three  patients  in  that  part  of  the  town  having  gone  to  a  world 
where  doctors  *'  cease  from  troubling,"  suddenly,  without'  ceremony  or 
previous  notice,  left  me.  Dr.  Cady  continued  to  visit  me,  till  about  the 
first  of  April,  when  I  removed  about  two  and  a  half  miles  farther  from 
him.  Then  he,  likewise,  left;  saying  he  could  do  me  little  or  no  good. 
I  was  carried  to  my  new  residence  on  a  bed. 

I  took  no  tonics,  till  February,  when  I  began  with  quinine.'  After 
this,  I  changed  to  elixir  proprietatis,  and  from  that  to  blood-root  and 
chamomile,  and  from  that  to  quassia-wood,  and  finally  to  star-wort ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  time  in  which  Dr. 
Peabody  began  to  visit  me,  my  appetite  constantly  failed,  my  flesh  wasted 
away  leaving  a  mere  skeleton,  and  my  sores  alternately   healed  and 
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sloughed.  I  should  have  observed,  that,  after  my  bowels  became  so  con- 
stricted that  the  doctors  cguld  not  make  any  quantity  of  physic  operite 
without  an  enema,  they  accused  ray  attendants  of  producing  the  elSect  by 
giving  too  much  laudanum,  though  they  never  exceeded  the  prescribed 
dose ;  and  Dr.  Knight  was  in  the  practice,  when  he  dressed  my  sores,  of 
giving  it  in  any  quantity  he  could  induce  me  to  take,  turning  it  into  a 
glass  without  stint  or  measure.  ,  It  may  seem  strange,  that  I  could  indure 
'  such  a  dosing  after  such  a  scalding ;  and,  had  I  not  had  the  most  careful 
nursing,  I  must  have  died  before  I  had  encountered  oife  half  of  it. 

The  above  is  written  partly  from  ^y  own  recollection,  and  partlj  from 
that  of  my  wife.  Bui,  as  to  everything  material,  I  am  ready  \o  make 
affirmation  of  its  truth.  James  Greek. 

Brimfield,  Feb,  17M,  1849. 


CURE  EFFECTED. 

Dr.  Pea  body  :  Dear  Sir, — Influenced  as  well  by  a  sense  of  gratitude 
to  yourself,  as  by  a  desire  of  extending  to  others  that  medical  skill  which 
has  been  the  happy  instrument  of  heaven  in  saving  me  from  an  early 
grave  and  my  family  from  widowhood  and  orphanage,  without  solicitation 
on  your  part,  I  place  at  your  disposal  the  following 

CERTIFICATE. 

This  may  certify,  that,  on  the  2nd  of  Oct.,  1847,  I  fell  into  a  cistern 
of  boiling  water ;  and  my  lower  limbs,  back,  and  left  arm  were  most 
dreadfully  scalded.  I  received,  more  or  less,  the  professional  attentions 
of  five,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  two  reputable  physicians  of  the 
old  school,  for  six  months,  with  no  prospect  of  success.  They  then  left 
me  to  get  well,  if  I  could,  or  die,  if  I  must.  I  continued  to  decline,  till 
May  last.  At  this  time,  my  situation  and  suflerings  beggar  all  description. 
I  was  completely  helpless  and  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  My  sores 
discharged  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  daily.  I  had  a  distressing  cough,  a 
severe  pain  in  my  right  side,  and  copious  night  sweats.  I  had  no  appetite, 
and  my  bowels,  kidneys,  and  indeed  every  organ  was  completely  deranged. 
At  this  period,  hopeless  and  pennyless,  Dr.  Peabody  (then  a  stranger) 
visited  me,  and,  at  my  request,  undertook  my  case.  In  less  than  a  week, 
my  cough  ceased,  my  appetite  returned,  and  I  began  slowly  to  recover. 
At  present,  my  general  health  is  good.  It  was  never  better.  I  am  able 
to  walk  about,  with  cheering  prospects  of  ultimately  recovering  the  per« 
feet  use  of  every  joint  and  limb.  James  Green. 

Brimfield,  Nov.  30,  1848. 


PLEURISY. 
Mr.  Editor  : — There  is  no  form  of  disease  to  which  the  advocates  of 
the  antiphlogistic  practice  oftener  revert,  to  prove  the  propriety  and  even 
necessity  of  blood-letting,  than  the  disease  called  pleurisy.    In  all  the 
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(what  is  termed)  regular  schools,  and  regular  books,  this  ail^ction  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  those  in  which  copious  and  repeated  bleeding  is  indis- 
pensable. Pleurisy  is.regarded  as  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  lining 
membrane  of  the  chest  and  lungs;  while  pneumonia  is  considered  to  be 
an  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma,  or  substance  of  the  lungs. 

Both  affections  are  characterized  by  the  same  essential  symptoms,  as 
p^  in  some  portion  of  the  che^t,  cough,  diflicult  breathing,  and  accom- 
panying fever.  la  pleurisy,  however,  the  pain  is  said  to  be,  at  first,  more 
acute  than  in  pneumonia.  But,  this  distinction,  I  regard  as  entirely 
unnecessary,  either  for  pathological  or  practical  purposes;  for,  whether 
Che  inflammation  really  commences  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  or  the 
pleara,  it  soon  involves  them  both,  amounting  to  one  and  the  same  condi- 
tion, by  the  time  the  disease  is  fairly  formed, — which  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  longs  and  their  investing  membranes. 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  the  various  forms  of  this  disease, 
Qsoally  derived,  however,  from  the  character  of  the  attending  fever,  or  its 
complication  with  diseased  manifestations  of  other  organs, — as  bilious 
poeamonia,  when  there  is  vomiting  of  depraved  bile, — typhoid  pneumo- 
nia, when  the  fever  resembles  typhus,  the  patient  being  I6w,  prostrated, 
&c. 

In  that  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  what  is  called 
inflammatory  fever,  all  our  regular  authors  agree  in  the  propriety  of  the 
depleting  plan  of  treatment.  In  the  milder  cases,  attended  with  typhoid 
km,  bleeding  is  generally  deemed  necessary  at  the  outset ;  yet,  I  find, 
tbere  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
should  be  carried,  although  other  forms  of  depletion,  as  antimonials, 
oeotral  salts,  &c.,  are  usually  recommended.  In  that  form  attended 
with  bilious  vomiting  and  that  also  which  is  called  malignant  pleurisy, 
peripneumonia  nother,&c.,  which  prevailed  extensively,  as  an  epidemic, 
in  New  England,  in  1812-13,  a  still  greater  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
in  relation  to  blood-letting. 

Dr.  Thacher  says,  in  remarking  upon  this  subject,  ''  During  the  epi- 
demic this  year,  (1816,)  in  this  State,  blcod-letting  had,  in  general,  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  a  fatal  termination." 

But  it  is  only  that  form  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  in  which  the  general 
affection  is  called  active,  phlogistic,  or  inflammatory  fever,  that  I  propose, 
with  year  permission,  to  notice  more  particularly,  in  your  next  number. 
1  also  will,  as  soon  as  opportunity  presents,  furnish  your  readers  an  arti- 
cle on  humbugs,  &c.  L.  H.  Borden. 

Paiersany  N.  J.,  May,  1849. 


REMEDY  FOR  QUACKERY. 

By  referring  to  a  communication  from  Dr.  Skinner,  of  Vermont,  in 
to-day's  Journal,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  common  with  the  whole 
proftneion,  he  laments  the  mighty  evil  of  quackery,  which  neither  legis- 
lidoD — appeals  to  reason — ^nor  the  baneful  results  on  society  of  an  almost 
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unirersal  patronage  of,  has  in  the  least  degree  corrected  or  di^nimsbeci 
He  therefore  proposes  an  entirely  new  system  of  operations  to  counterac 
this  national  disgrace  and  injury  to  the  people — viz.,  by  supplying  then 
with  medicines,  in  a  popular  form,  which  are  in  themselves  /  usefuj 
Medicine  mongers,  he  suggests,  may  be  driven  from  the  ground  in  thi\ 
way,  and  in  no  other.  Agents,  and  all  others  deriving  advantage  fron 
the  immense  trade  in  nostrums  now  carried  on  throughout  the  wbol4 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  would  prefer  to  sell  articles  from  a 
responsible  source;  but,  if  physicians  of  acknowledged  standing  will  no 
furnish  them,  they  will  traffic  in  such  as  are  provided,  whether  good  oi 
bad,  because  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  popular  medicines,  it  beiii| 
pan  and  parcel  of  the  American  character  to  be  constantly  dabbliag  \t 
supposed  remedies  for  all  kinds  of  diseases.  Whether  Dr.  Skinner  wil] 
be  countenanced  in  his  project  by  his  brethren,  we  are  unable  to  deter* 
mine.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  not  justified  in  doing  wroog, 
that  good  may  follow.  To  his  high  and  honorable  bearing,  eminent  pro- 
fessional abilities,  and  philanthropy,  we  can  bear  testimony.  It  would  be 
gratifying  to  have  the  opinion  of  our  correspondents  upon  this  novel 
proposition. — Boston  Med,  4*  Surg,  Journal, 


From  the  Boston  Medical  Sz,  Surgical  Jounial. 

HYDROCEPHALUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Sir, — Should  you  think  the  following  case  of  sufficient  interest  to 
present  to  your  readers,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

The  subject  of  the  case  was  Susanna  G.,  of  this  city,  a  little  girl  about 
11  years  of  age,  who  died  the  18th  of  April  last.  Dr.  Tharpe,  whose 
patient  she  was,  called  upon  roe  to  assist  him  in  the  post-mortem. 

The  head  presented  a  greatly  enlarged  appearance.  The  cranial 
bones  were  remarkably  thin,  flexible,  and  almost  diaphanous.  The  dura 
mater  adhered  so  strongly  to  ^he  interior  of  the  cranial  vault  as  to  require 
considerable  force  in  its  separation.  A  slight  incision  in  the  cerebruoi 
opened  into  a  large  cavity,  from  which  was  discharged  not  less  than  one 
quart  of  fluid  of  clear  serum  or  water. 

On  examining  this  cavity  it  was  found  to  occupy  the  whole  interior  of 
both  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  The  lateral  ventricles  in  each  were 
all  thrown  into  one — their  original  form  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
three  so  communicating  and  running  together,  and  then  expatfding  out* 
wardly  in  every  direction,  except  the  base,  as  to  present  the  enormous 
cavity  just  mentioned.  The  whole  superior  and  lateral  portions  of  the 
hemispheres,  composing  the  walls  of  this  cavity,  were  quite  thin,  so  that 
at  some  points  the  substance  of  the  brain  seemed  to  be  almost  entirely 
'wanting,  and  nothing  left  but  the  meninges  to-form  the  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricles. The  interior  lining  of  this  cavity  consisted  of  a  strong  membrane, 
everywhere  covered  with  an   immense  number  of  injected  capillaries. 
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This  inembrane,  so  firm  and  dense,  was  doubtless  ihe  reflected  portion 
of  the  tumca  arachnoidea  lining  the  ventricles,  and  become  thickened 
from  iDflaromation  and  the  efiusion  of  coagulable  lymph. 

The  cerebellum  presented  a  somewhat  similar  appearance — to  wit,  a 
large  cavity  occupying  both  hemispheres,  filled  with  a  similar  fluid,  but 
coataioiag  in  addition  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter.  This  cavity  was 
ilao  bdt  one  for  both  hemispheres  of  the  lesser  brain,  and  seemed  to  be 
fornaed  by  the  expansion  laterally  and  inwardly  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
In  the  natural  state,  it  will  be  recollected  there  is  but  a  small  space. 

Remarks. — The  above  case  presents  a  practical  truth,  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting  to  the  physiological  and  philosophical  inquirer,  as 
^tbe symptoms  so  completely  upset  and  contradict  what  we  generally 
look  for  and  expect  in  such  a  state  of  things.  For,  instead  of  finding  the 
intellect  impaired,  and  the  senses  disturbed,  the  attending  physician  in- 
forms me,  that  on  the  contrary  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  till  within  a 
rerj  short  time  of  her  death,  when  the  pupils  became  dilated,  and  there 
were  spells  of  occasional  screaming.  There  was  also  at  this  late  period 
in^olertoee  of  light  and  sound,  and  some  delirium,  from  which,  however, 
she  was  readily  aroused,  and  became  rational. 

Bot  the  question  comes  upon  us  with  all  its  force,  and  most  especially 
in  its  phreaological  aspect — how  was  it  possible  for  the  brayi  to  undergo 
sach  aloss  of  substance,  and  sustain  such  an  immense  weight  of  pressure 
froffl the  qoanlity  of  fluid  present,  and  that  for  so  long  a  time  (for  it 
seems  that  the  enlargement  of  the  head  was  noticed  soon  after  birth,  and 
obflmedtosteadily  increase,  to  such  a  degree,  in  fact,  that  the  fontanelles 
were  not  closed  till  about  the  eighth  year) — we  say  the  question  is,  how 
coaJd  the  brain  and  nerves  endure  all  this  pressure,  and  not  manifest  any 
distorbance  in  the  mind  and  senses,  so  as  to  present  symptoms,  which 
voald  at  once  direct  the  attention  of  both  physician  and  parents  to  the 
ravages  already  existing,  and  constantly  going  on  to  the  day  of  her  death? 
With  the  exception  of  the  enlargement  of  the  head,  there  was  nothing 
to  excite  any  suspicion  of  the  true  state  of  things,  and  of  the  character 
of  that  fell  destroyer  which  swept  her  into  an  early  grave. 

Tht  practical  inference  we  draw  from  the  above,  seems  to  be,  that  as 
tbe  brain  is  capable  of  undergoing  so  great  a  loss  of  structure,  and  sus- 
taining so  great  a  pressure  from  fluid,  without  making  any  report  of  such 
fatal  changes,  the  physician  should  give  the  strongest  heed  to  apparently 
tbe  most  trivial  complaint  in  the  brain,  and  be  inclined  to  suspect  an 
incipient,  lurking  inflammation — which,  as  in  the  above  case,  might,  un- 
attended to,  run  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Ine|lected  to  mention  that  this  child  was  never  able  to  use  her  lower 
c^femrties,  either  in  walking  or  standing.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  paralysis, 
^sheeonld  move  them  in  the  bed,  but  simply  an  inability  to  sustain  the 
^'^eightof  the  body.  She  had  the  free  use  and  strength  of  her  arms,  and 
ter  general  health  was  good. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Bakinore,  Md.,  May  22/A,  1849.  W.  R.  Handy. 
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CASE  OF  ELYTROCELE,  OR  HERNIA  VAGINALIS. 

Oq  the  I4th  of  July.  1848, 1  was  called  to  a  woman  who  was  said  to 
be  in  difficult  labor,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  thought  to  be  premature. 
When  I  arrived,  the  midwife  in  attendance  pronounced  the  labor  far 
advanced  ;  but  she  said  something^  appeared  to  be  wrong.  The  sack  of 
waters  had  been  formed  for  several  hours,  and  she  thought  it  ought  to  be 
broken ;  but,  on  being  informed  that  I  was  sent  for,  she  had  concluded 
to  wait  until  I  arrived.  All  the  while,  the  patient  was  complaining  of  the 
severest  pain  which  she  had  ever  felt. 

I  examined  her,  and  found  the  vaginal  cavity  entirely  filled  with  hernia, 
instead  of  wat^r,  as  had  been  represented.  I  immediately  adininistered 
lobelia  with  nerrine,  in  broken  doses,  by  the  stomach  and  by  enemata, 
which  properly  relaxed  the  system  ;  and,  in  less  than  two  hours,  the 
hernia  was  fairly  reduced,  and  the  patient  free  from  pain.  I  then  intro- 
duced a  sponge,  in  the  form  of  a  pessary, — well  saturated  with  the  nerve 
ointment,  and  wrapped  with  silk,  which  was  worn  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
being  removed  twice  a  day.  For  the  same  length  of  time  she  used 
astringent  enemata,  per  vaginam.  About  one  month  after  her  first  attack, 
she  was  safely  delivered  ;  and  she  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health  ever 
since. 

If  you  think  this  worthy  a  place  in  the  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  it  is  at  your  disposal.  D.  Herron. 


ISCHURIA  MALTREATED. 

Professor  Newton  : 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  here  report  a  case  for  publication, 
which  I  wish  you  to  insert,  if  you  consider  it  worthy  a  place  in  your 
journal. 

I  was  called,  Feb.  17ih,  to  see  Mr.  S.,  aged  seventy,  who  had  been, 
for  twenty-eight  hours,  laboring  under  retention  of  urine  ;  during  which 
time,  his  physician,  (a  professed  Homeopathist,)  had  tak(?n  half  a  gal- 
lon of  blood. 

On  examination,  I  found  the  bowels  constipated,  the  bladder  distend- 
ed, and  the  patient  manifesting  a  constant  desire  to  void  urine.  The 
doctor  solicited  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  treatment,  and  also  the  pa- 
tient. I  told  him  frankly,  that  I  thought  he  had  done  very  wrong  in 
causing  so  much  depletion,  by  venesection,  and  I  feared  the  patient 
eould  survive  but  a  short  time.  He  replied,  that  Tte  did  not  think  the 
man  could  recover  ;  and  said  he  should  not  have  taken  so  much  blcKxl 
had  not  Dr.  H.,  (an  Allopathist,)  advised  it.  fiut,  since  it  was  done, 
he  thought  there  should  be  nothing  said  about  it. 

I  relaxed  the  system,  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  warm  water  batH, 
and  administering  medicines,  both  by  the  stomach  and  per  anum.  1 
likewise  administered  injections,  per  urethram,  by  introducing  through  tl^e 
meatus  urinarius,  along  the  urethra  as  far  as  possible,  a  large  gum  els 
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lie  catheter,  through  which  I  could  inject  with  facility  warm  water. — 
Presently  the  parts  became  relaxed,  the  catheter  entered  the  bladder, 
and  evacuated  its  contents,  which  consisted  of  dark,  muddy,  offensive 
urioe.  Bat,  notwithstanding  this  success  in  removing  the  obstruction, 
la  a  few  days  be  expired.  This  worthy  man  had  been  subject  to  similar 
attacks  for  ten  years  ;  but  never  before  was  he  completely  butchered  for 
relief. 

Iq  the  post  mortem  examination  which  I  held,  peculiar  phenomena  pre- 
sented themselves.  First,  an  extensive  adhesion  of  the  urinary  bladder  to 
the  peritoneum.  Secondly,  an  unnatural  body  resembling  fungus,  which 
weighed  about  six  ounces,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  oc- 
cupying its  neck  and  nearly  one  half  of  its  body,  with  a  narrow  canal 
thtoagh  its  centre,  through  which  the  catheter  must-  necessarily  have 
passed  to  reach  the  urine.  Lastly,  I  took  from  the  bladder  a  small  and 
perfectly  round  stone,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  twenty  one 
isharp  thorns,  uniformly  arranged,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  large 
gooseberry.  With  one  exception,  the  kidneys  appeared  perfectly  natural. 
Ooe  was  slightly  enlarged.         Yours  with  respect, 

Stmth  Warren,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.      W.  W.  WHEATON,  M.  D. 


NEW  TOURNIQUET 

Daniel  Huntington,  M.  D.,  of  Rochester,  Vt.,  has  invented  a  curious 
little  instrument  foi^  restraining  bleeding  vessels,  which  would  be  an 
^xceUeot  tourniquet  under  any  circumstances,  The  idea  is  to  use  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  a  ribbon,  or  a  cord,  instantly,  if  necessity  requires. 
It  is  really  a  beautiful  winch,  which,  with  a  ratchet  wheel  and  do^,  holds 
a  grip  which  would  be  equal  to  all  emergencies.  While  it  combines  all 
the  kdrantnges  to  be  found  in  any  and  all  the  known  kinds  of  tourniquets, 
it  is  far  more  simple  than  any  of  them  in  point  of  construction,  cheap, 
and  yet  powerful  and  eertain  in  its  action.  Should  Dr.  H.  cause  his 
new  instrument  to  be  manufactured  for  use  beyond  his  own  practice,  we 
hope  that  surgeons  will  not  only  give  it  a  fair  trial,  but  also  announce 
their  opinions  to   their  professional  brethren. — Boston  Med.  Sf  Surg. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  IN  MEDICAL  REFORM. 

^  Newton  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  at  last 
secured  a  charter,  and  hope,  this  year,  you  may  form  some  plan  by  which 
/ou  can  secure  the  influence  of  the  graduates,  (by  writing  them,)  in  ad- 
^cing  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  those 
of  the  present  graduating  Class,  who  feel  disposed  to  aid  the  Institution 
by  their  influence,  to  form  themselves  into  a  Society  having  for  its  object 
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medical  improvement?  Then  let  those  of  successive  classes  unite? 
Would  not  this  be  as  effectual  a  mode  as  any,  in  effecting  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Institution  ?  The  want  of  unity  of  purpose  is  the  reason  so 
much  has  been  said  and  done,  to  carry  forward  the  principles  of  reform, 
with  so  little  effect 

My  present  situation  if  such  as  to  cause  me  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
medical  reform.  There  are  great  numbers,  in  this  place,  who  object  to 
the  new  system  of  practice,  on  account  of  its  having  been  abused  by 
practitioners,  that  had  not  properly  prepared  themselves,  but  who  yet  say, 
that,  if  the  practice  could  be  in  the  hands  of  scientific  men,  or  men 
suitably  qualified  for  the  medical  profession,  it  would  be  the  least  objec- 
tionable of  any  system  of  practice.  Soon  the  people  will  have  no  reason 
to  complain  in  this  respect ;  for,  when  one  Institution  is  rightly  directed 
and  well  sustained,  soon  others  will  be  established,  and  the  community 
will  be  supplied  with  Physo-Medical  Practitioners  whose  medical  attain- 
ments cannot  be  questioned.         Respectfully  Yours, 

AugustOy  Ga,,  April26th,  1849.  J.  Dennis. 

WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

In  the  tenth  number  of  the  Journal  is  a  notice,  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Institution,  of  its  Anniversary  and  the  annual  meeting  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  on  Wednesday,  June  6ih  ; — also,  of  the  examination  of  the 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  on  the  day  preceding. 
As  matters  of  deep  interest  to  a  common  cause  will  be  attended  to  on 
those  days,  we  hope  for  and  expect  a  large  gathering  of  the  friends.  [Ed. 
Jour.] 

NEW  YORK  STATE  THOMSONIAN  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Sc^ciety  will  be  held,  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
on  Tuesday,  June  12th,  1849,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  A  full  attendance 
is  requested.  By  order  of  the  Society. 

A.  W.  Russell,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

Albany,  N.  F.,  May  24M,  1849. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BOTANIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  for  the  choice  of  oflScers  and  the 
transaction  of  other  business,  will  be  holden  at  Dr.  B.  Keith's  office  in 
Dover,  on  Thursday,  the  7th  day  of  June  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Botanic  practitioners  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

B.  S.  Warren,  Secretary. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  May  23(f,  1849. 

BAY  STATE  MEDICAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  Worcester,  in  connexion 
with  the  Anniversary  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  6th,  1849.       A  full  attendance  is  requested. 

By  order  of  the  Counsellors. 

Worcester,  May  25M,  1849. 
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**  Seixs  i^om  truth  wharever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground," 


TOL.  m.  WOBOBSTER,  1CA8S.,  JUHE  1«>  1849.  VO.  Zn* 


AN  ADDRESS 

DEUYIRBD  BBFORK 

THE  WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION^ 

at  the  eloie  of  its  Fourth  Conne  of  Leotorei,  Jimo  6, 1149. 

BT    PROF.    C.   NEWTONy   PRESIDENT   OF    THE    INSTITUTION. 


Golambus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  an  enthasiast  and  a  visionary^ 
jet  Columbus  discovered  America ;  and  if,  in  the  hitherto  neglected  and 
penrerted  science  of  medicine,  I  might  bring  to  light  such  hidden  truths 
as  may  be  at  all  compared  with  the  geographical  discoveries  of  that  distia- 
gaisbed  man,  I  would  be,  in  a  sense,  willing  to  be  reputed  an  enthusiast  and 
avisiooary, — an  empiric  and  n  quack,  by  those  whose  ^'science"  possessed 
is  **fal»ely  so  called,"  and  "uho  are  wise"  only  **  in  their  own  conceits." 
I  say,  Columbus  was  an  enthusiast  and  a  visionary.  He  was  so  in  the 
pdffDentB  of  **the  wise*'  and  '^the  disputers  of  this  world,"  and  doubtr 
ks8  was  measurably  so  in  reality.  But  what  of  that  ?  To  err  is  humaa ; 
and,  with  all  his  errors,  he  blessed  the  world,  and  has  handed  down  to 
ponerity  bis  name  adorned  with  truly  enviable  honors.  Who  would  not 
live  for  honors  like  these,  though  reproached  by  the  toouMte  profession- 
aUy  great,  and  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  their  scorn  t 

I  appear  before  you  to-day,  specially  as  the  organ  and  representative 
of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution, — an  Institution,  which,  in 
^t,  now  celebrates  lia  fourth  anniversary,  though  the^rsf  from  the  be- 
lioning  of  its  legal  existence.    Since  the  cH'igin  of  this  Institution,  we 
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have  moved  quietly  and  unpretendingly  along  in  oiir  professional  eflR>rt8, 
careless  of  tbe  truth,  that  many  have  said,  and  afiected  to  think,  as  to 
**  that  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone 
wall."  Neither  frowns  nor  allurements  have,  for  a  moment,  turned  as 
aside  from  our  purpose.  To  all  considerations  presented  to  interrupt  us»  ' 
we  have  each  said,  like  Nehemiah  to  Sanballat  andGeshem,  '*I  am  doing 
a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down.  Why  should  the  work  cease, 
while  I  leave  it  and  come  down  to  you."  When  Allopathic  prejudice  has 
accounted  us  small  as  the  dust,  and  Allopathic  authority  has  assumed  to 
awe  us  into  subjection  to  its  popular  influence,  we  have  said,  with  some 
anciently,  "Our  God  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thi  ne  hand,  O  king ;  but,  if 
not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king^  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gode,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.*'  Having  chosen  to 
do  homage  to  the  god  of  medical  truth,  we  have  had  no  idea  of  being 
over-awed  an'd  repressed,  by  all  **  the  presidents,  the  governors,  the  prin- 
ces, tbe  counsellors,  and  the  captains  of"  Allopathy's  *^  kingdom."  We 
have  maintained  our  integrity ;  we  have  vindicated,  despised  professional 
truth;  and  we  have  lived  to  see  our  cause  triumphant.  A  charter  has 
been  obtained  for  a  college,  whoc^e  avowed  object  is  to  teach,  in  medi- 
cine,  the  Botanic  System  of  Practice,  or  the  Physo-medical  faith. 

Now,  we  have  no  contention  with  others.  We  leave  every  ma»y  and 
every  body  of  men,  to  adf>pt  such  views  as  they  think  proper.  But,  while 
we  freely  concede  this  privilege  to  our  neighbors,  we  complain,  as  we 
think  of  right,  that  it  has  not  heretofore  been  granted  to  us.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  that  legal  action  has  recently  been  had  in  our  favor, 
and  the  current  of  public  opinion  is  extensively  turned  in  our  support ; 
we  are  not  disposed  to  retaliation,  nor  to  the  indulgence  of  unjust  reflec- 
tions on  our  opponents.  We  only  say  to  others,  tbe  errors  and  absurdi- 
ties of  your  systems  we  claim  the  privilege  of  exposing.  We  indulge  in 
nothing' personal ; — we  aim  only  at  truth.  We  act  under  the  conviction 
that  "  truth  is  great,  and  will "  ultimately  '^  prevail ;"  but,  that  it  may  ac- 
complish its  victory  with  increased  speed,  we  labor  to  give  it  a  fairer 
chance.  We  try  to  draw  a.«ide  the  veil  of  prejudice  from  darkened  eyes, 
and  pour  the  beams  of  unclouded  Hgbt  directly  upon  the  popular  mind ; 
and,  where  we  cannot  do  this, — where  preconceived  opinions,  personal 
friendship,  or  pecuniary  motives  blind  the  understanding,  we  endeavor  im 
give  to  truth  a  power  so  piercing,  as  to  compel  the  assent  of  those  "who 
love  darkness  rather  than  light."  ' 

We  take  the  simple  position,  that  the  true  principles  of  medicine  re- 
quire the  use  of  agents  acting  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the 
physical  constitution ; — that,  in  determining  what  particular  agents  are 
of  this  character,  we  derive  our  knowleage  both, from  theory  and  from 
fact.  We  learn  the  pathology  of  disease  and  the  modus  operandi  of 
remedies;  and  then  we  make  a  safe  and  judicious  application  in  what- 
ever case  is  submitted  to  our  treatment.  We  take  whatever  is  harmless 
and  valuable  in  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdom. 
We  only  discard  those  agents  whose  effects  diminish  the  vital  power,  or, 
in  some  way,  interfere  with  the  physiological  actions  of  tbe  animal  econ« 
omy» 
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The  progress  of  science,  howe?er,  has  of  late  demonstrated  as  clearly, 
IB  Galileo  or  Kepler,  or  Newton,  has  proved  troths  in  philosophy,  that, 
in  general,  remedial  agents,  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  b^ve  the 
saperiority.  Animal  and  organic  chemistry  have  shown  the  prticessea 
by  which  the  human  system  is  sustained,  and  the  peculiar  adaptedness 
ci'  Botanic  remedies  to  the  wants  of  that  system.  Take  as  an  illustra- 
ting of  this  truth,  the  simple  fact,  that,  while  unorganized  matter  only 
will  sustain  the  life  and  promote  the  growth  of  vegetables, — animals,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot,  in  the  least,  be  nourished  by  this  kind  of  matter. 
Animals  can  feed  only  on  vegetables,or  on  other  animals  : — that  is  on  mat^ 
ter,  in  an  organized  state.  If  mineral  remedies,  therefore,  ever  do  any 
good,  it  most  be  by  the  stimulus,  and  not  by  the  nourishment  which  they 
affix-d.  A^in,  where  the  elements  empK>yed,  (as  is  the  case  with  most 
minerals,)  form  no  portion  of  the  human  organism,  and,  like  alcohol  are 
taken  into  the  circulation  only  as  matter  foreign  to  it,  and  are  entirely 
incapable  of  assimilation,  common  sense,  irrespective  of  fact,  must  teach 
us,  beforehand,  the  liability  to  the  production  of  some  physical  lesion. 
Hence  the  comparative  safety  and  more  kindly  effects  of  vegetable  agents, 
provided  we  exclude  that  class  which  contain  narcotic  and  injurious 
properties.  We  have  to  be  eclectic,  even  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as 
some  vegetables  constitute  the  most  deadly  of  poisons.  But,  adopting  a 
raitable  eclecticism, — using  those  agents  only  whose  chemical  ingredients 
are  such  as  enter  into  human  tissues,  we  stimulate  the  system  in  a  natu- 
ral way  ; — we  nourish  and  permanently  sustain  it,  as  well  as  excite  in- 
creased temporary  action. 

We  thus  plant  ourselves  on  the  principles  of  true  science,  reason,  and 
common  sense.  We  mean  to  be  modest  in  our  assertions,  and  yet  we 
fed  bound  to  say  in  our  own  defence,  that  we  are  not  men  of  the  grov- 
elling views  which  we  have  often  been  taken  to  possess.  So  far  from  it, 
we  are  aiming  at  a  standard  of  professional  attainment  decidedly  higher 
than  is  generally  soiight  by  our  Allopathic  friends.  We  believe  in  the 
desirableness  of  educating  the  profession  in  the  most  thorough  manner 
practicable.  We  teach,  that  neither  of  the  other  professions  calls  so 
kMidly  for  superior  intellectual  qualifications,  as  the  professiod  of  roedif 
cine.    Indeed,  it  may  well  be  said  of  physicians, 

'*  They  want  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
Which  thought  can  reach,  and  science  can  define.*' 

If,  after  this  explanation,  any  AUopathist  shall  think  to  look,  from  his 
devation,  davm  upon  us,  he  will  look  just  where  we  are  not  We  have 
already  ascended  the  hill  of  professional  science  farther  than  he ;  and 
ovr  cour^  is  still  onward  and  upward.  Unlike  those  who  are  saying, 
**  We  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  us,"  but  who  are  con- 
tent to  make  little  or  no  farther  improvement, — we  unhesiutingly  admit, 
tliat,  till  recently,  medicine  has  been,  in  a  good  measure,  an  empirical 
pnu^tiee,  and  we  are  laboring  to  give  it  the  character  of  true  science. 
We  are  not  content  to  adopt  merely  a  routine  practice ;  but  we  are  guid- 
ed by  theory,  and  that  theory  is  obtained  from  an  aeeorate  and  careful 
induction. 

The  cool  self-complacency  with  which  some  thrust  apoo  as  the  charge 
of  ignorance,  reoiiads  us  of  the  fabulous  dispute  of  the  beasts  io  regard 
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to  precedence.  The  mule^  the  ghreuMn&use^  and  the  hedgehog  had  no 
other  objection  to  abiding  by  the  decision  of  man  as  their  judge,  than 
the  fear,  that  he  had  not  penetration  enougli.  The  lion  was  of  the  same 
opinion;  but  he  was  indifferent  to  the  dispute,  for,  sajs  he,  "Iknowmj^* 
selff  and  that  is  sufficient"  **  It  is  equal  to  me,  whether  ye  look  upon  me  as 
the  greatest  or  the  least"  There  are  many  /tcm5,  and  mules^  and  moles^ 
that  discover  their  own  superiority  to  an  intelligent  biped  race,  and  they 
tare  but  little  whether  the  supposed  fact  reveals  itself  to  others  or  not. 
They  are  well  satisfied  with  their  own  estimation  of  their  paramount  im- 
p(Hlanoe. 

Npw,  to  us  it  has  seemed,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween self-conceited  and  unfounded  assertions  in  one's  favol-,  and  a  defi- 
nite showing  of  the  data  which  mark  in  what  the  superiority  consists.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  deny,  that  numbers  calling  themselves  reformers, 
do,  indeed,  merit  the  charge  of  ignorance ;  but  Uiey  do  not  belong  to  us. 
If  we  have  left  the  ranks  of  Allopathy,  and  set  up  a  standard  for  oar- 
selves,  we  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  omnium  gatherum  of  all  sorts  of 
four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things.  We  have  departed  from  the  views 
of  our  professional  brethren,  only  because  the  most  weighty  considera- 
tions have  intelligently  drawn  us  away.  We  are  not  men  of  fancy, — wc 
are  decidedly  men  of  fact  and  sound  argument.  Our  motto  is  not,  Follow 
blindly  in  the  footsteps  of  our  medical  fathers,  but  ''Seize  upon  tiulh 
wherever  found." 

Nor  are  we  content  with  the  present  advancement  of  the  science  of 
medicine.  ''  Our  watchword  is  Progression."  In  the  language  of  anoth- 
er, ^'we  believe  in  yielding  the  assumptions  of  yesterday  for  demonstra- 
tions of  to-day."  We  are  not  the  exclusive  disciples  of  Cullen,  Brown, 
or  Broussai8,^-of  Thomson,  Beach,  or  any  other  man  living  or  dead.  We 
are  willing  to  receive  truth,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come  to  qs,  or 
by  whatever  means  of  communication.  A  scientific  theory  and  a  correct 
practice  are  not  the  less  worthy  of  our  regard,  because  they  have  been 
adopted,  or  even  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  by 
some  one  who  is,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  unlearned. 
We  know  of  no  good  reason  why  water,  as  a  medicinal  agent,  will  not 
now  produce  just  as  good  effects,  as  it  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been 
brought  into  notice  by  a  reputedly  uneducated  man, — Priessnitz  of  Graef. 
enberg ;  nor,  in  the  thousands  of  cases  in  which  we  have  tried  steam 
and  lobelia,  have  we  been  sensible  of  their  being  without  efficacy,  be- 
cause of  their  early  connexion  wi(h  Samuel  Thomson's  want  of  Collegi- 
ate instruction. 

I  am,  to  an  extent,  a  believer  in  human  magnetism.  Still,  my  organ 
of  wonder  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  create  the  belief,  that  remedial 
agents  can  be  so  mesmerized  with  i^^norance  or  education,  as  to  lessen 
their  effects  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  increase  them  on  the  other.  If  an 
untutored  Indian  is  allowed  to  inform  me  what  root  will  cure  the  bite  of 
a  rattlesnake,  I  ought  to  prize  the  information  just  as  highly  as  fbough 
it  came  from  a  learned  doctor  in  medicine,  or  was  first  spoken  of  in  the 
hall  of  some  medical  College.  I  may,  indeed,  pride  myself,  that  I  can 
eommuntcate  to  him,  in  return,  a  more  refined  truth, — the  method  of 
manuftcturiog  and  using  the^re-c^o/er ;  but  the  question  may  fairly  be 
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pat,  whether  my  obligatioD  to  him  is  not  quite  as  greaf,  as  his  to  myself. 
And,  suppose  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  gire  us  ''old  wifes'  fa* 
bles,"  shall  perchance  stumble  upon  some  valuable  recipe  for  the  cure  of 
disease ;  shall  we  refuse  its  adoption  and  thereby  fail  to  do  the  good  which 
we  miffht,  simply  because  we  will  not  receive  instruction  from  such  t 
source?  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that  tl\e  prejudice  which  has 
heretofore  been  manifested  against  our  peculiarities,  is  fast  yielding. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  especially,  the  favorable  change  in  New  Eng- 
land has  been  very  marked.  As  far  as  my  own  personal  relations  to  my 
medical  brethren  in  this  city  are  concerned,  I  can,  in  general,  speak  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  professional  etiquette  shown.  That 
there  should  l>e  no  exceptions  to  this  remark  is  probably  a  matter  hardly 
to  be  expected.  So  much  pepper  as  we  are  accustomed  to  use,  I  suppose, 
must  almost  necessarily  irritate  some  of  the  morbidly  sensitive  tissues 
on  which  it  happens  to  fall.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  will  endeavor  to  less- 
en or  remove  the  accidental  evil  by  demulcents  and  nervines,  aiid  by  what- 
ever means  are  consistent  with  the  rejection  of  narcotics.  We  are  not 
willing  to  employ,  to  our  own  disadvantage,  ihe  injurious  sedative  of  false 
adwUssions  ;  but  we  are  willing  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  restore  these 
diseased  moral  conditions  to  a  healthy  physiological  standard,  by  means 
which  we  regard  as  really  recuperative. 

We  profess  to  be  eminently  men  of  principle.  In  opr  professiomA 
pratiee,  otir  opponents  think  us  to  have  too  much  of  the  uncompromis- 
ing stiffness  of  Samuel  Thomson.  If  this  be  true,  we  hope,  in  our  ss- 
aW  relations,  to  have  an  attachment  equally  unyielding  to  personal  re- 
spect  and  moral  principle.  When  we  choose  to  differ  from  the  faith  of 
cor  brethren,  because  we  verily  believe  truth  and  humanity^  require  us  to 
pursue  a  different  direetion,  we  remember  that  we  are  no  farther  from 
them,  than  they  are  from  us,  and  that  the  mode  of  conveyance  from  the 
one  party  to  the  other  should  be  the  same.  If  the  vehicle  of  sound  argu- 
mentation will  carry  us  over  to  them,  we  are  ready  for  the  transit ;  but, 
if  the  conveyance  should  be  of  themselves  to  us,  either  they  must  submit 
to  the  change,  or  the  distance  between  us  must  forever  remain.  Our- 
selves rooted  and  grounded,  as  we  believe,  in  theoretical  truth,  and  sus- 
tained in  our  practice,  by  the  marked  superiority  of  its  sanative  power, 
reasons  which  we  yet  know  not  of,  must  be  presented,  before  we  can  be 
induced  to  yield  our  position  or  even  modify  our  course.  We  are  aot, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  be  coerced  to  the  adoption  of  what  we  regard  as  error ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  are  we  to  be  allured  aside  from  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
by  promises  of  favor,  or  appeals  to  interested  and.  mercenary  motives. 

But  I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  thoughts  of  this  nature.  We  bav^ 
long  since,  taken  our  position  as  a  party  in  medicine.  Our  principles 
we  openly  proclaim  to  the  world  ;  and  all  whose  souls  are  not  astringed 
and  atrophied  by  prejudice,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  a  liberal  idea,  may 
know  thsK  we  have  strong  reasons  for  our  faith,  even  though  these  reas- 
ons may  not,  to  them,  be  satisfactory. 

I  wish,  in  my  further  remarks,  first  to  refer  you  to  a  few  matters  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  medicine;  and  then  to  suggest: some  thoughts 
respecting  our  duty  and  interest  as  medical  reformers. 

The  science* of  medicine  is,  by  no  means,  the  result  of  a  previously 
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matured  theory,  ^ddenly  reduced  to  practice ;  but  it  is  a  collection  froia 
the  experience  of  many.  Coeval  with  man  is  this  diTine  science;  and, 
prospectively,  it  runs  parallel  with  bis  existence. 

As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  di«:ease,  or  the  first  pains  resulting 
firom  accident,  were  perceived,  the  sufferer  earnestly  sought,  and  his 
fellows  anxiously  endeavored  to  supply,  some  remedy  to  relieve  his  dis- 
tress, and  restore  him  to  happinens.  Although  the  remedies  applied 
were  simple  in  their  nature,  and  o(\en  rude  in  their  conception,  yet  ex- 
perience soon  taught  the  adaptation  of  certain  medicines  to  certain 
exhibitions  of  disease;  and,  very  soon,  a  simple  practice,  (if  not 
theory,)  was  matured,  and  a  limited  materia  medica  developed. 

Man's  wants  are  the  stimuli  to  his  inventive  powers;  and,  inasmach 
as  these  wants,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  are  co-extensive  with  his 
existence,  his  attention  was  early  and  irresistibly  turned  to  this  science. 
The  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  furnished  his  food,  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  his  garments;  and,  since  his  two  principal  wants  were 
supplied  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  it  he  naturally  turned  his  eyes 
in  the  hour  of  pain. 

Observation  of  the  animal  kingdom,  also,  directed  his  attention  to 
certain  plants,  of  the  sanative  properties  of  which,  instinct  taught  the 
distressed  animal  to  make  an  application.  Conceiving  that  some  presid- 
ing deity  directed  the  animal  to  the  "  balm  for  pain,"  he  devoatly 
associated  the  curative  with  the  divine,  and  yielded,  to  the  individtial 
skilled  in  the  healing  art,  most  extraordinary  honors.  Hence,  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  and  in  the  African  Sahnra,  the  *'  medicine  man  "  is  a 
functionary  of  the  highest  impoitance.  His  teachings  are  listened  to 
with  the  most  profound  attention,  and  his  manipulations  regarded  with  a 
feeling  analogous  to  awe. 

But  the  limits  of  this  address  will  not  permit  farther  attention  to  these 
speculative  dawnings  of  our  science  ;  and  I  proceed  directly  to  present 
a  few  leading  facts,  illustrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  medicine.  I 
have  said  that  the  science  of  medicine  is  coeval  with  man's  existence. 
We,  consequently,  find  among  different  nations  various  notions  as  to  its 
origin. 

Egypt  was  formerly  the  cradle  of  the  arts.  She  seems,  at  one  period, 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  theology  and  medicine.  Whilst  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Nile  attracted,  by  its  almost  spontaneous  production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  a  dense  and  active  population,  the  very  luxury  arisin^r 
from  such  exuberance,  the  infections  incident  to  crowded  populatioDs, 
but,  above  all,  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  gave  rise  to  a  large  class  of 
diseases,  which  soon  developecli  a  respectable  system  of  practical  medi- 
cine. Deeply  imbued  with  religious  feelings,  the  Egyptian  ascribed  the 
invention,  of  medicine  to  Thaut,  (the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  and  Mer- 
cury of  the  Romans,)  and  its  practice  was,  at  one  time,  exclusively 
confined  to  the  priests.  Their  practice  was,  indeed,  a  strange  mingling 
of  religious  rites  and  therapeutic  agents;  and,  although  we  may  fe^ 
inclined  to  laugh  at  their  often  ridiculous  manipulations  and  incantations, 
yet,  if  it  be  true  that  passes  made  over  various  parts  of  the  person  hare 
the  power  to  allay  nervous  excitement,  as  has  been  shown  from  the  time 
of  Mesmer,  we  may  find  reason  to  change  our  opinions  as  to  their 
efficacy. 
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The  introdactioD  ofloxury  is  the  introdaction  of  disease.  Were  men 
to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  simple  food  which  nature  pre- 
pares, and  carefully  to  follow  all  her  indications,  in  the  normal,  as  well  as 
iAmmwud  state,  disease,  except  that  which  results  from  violence  to  the 
slroctores  of  the  body,  would  disappear.  Although,  with  some  this  is  a 
MMieni  idea^  yet  it  is  at  least,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
k  was  popolar  among  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Id  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  ancients  attributed  the  introduction 
of  disease  to  the  use  of  fire  in  culinary  operations,  and  hence  the  beauti- 
ful aliusion  of  Horace  in  one  of  his  odes : 

**  Atrox  Tapeti  genut 

Igoem  imude  miila  gentibos  intulifc : 
Post  ignem  setheria  domo 

Soba actum,  Maeu9  et  nova  Ftbrvmm 
Tenia  incubait  cohora. 
Semotiqae  prins  tarda  nsettsUas 

Leti,  compuit  gradum."— Oor.  IIL  Lib,  L 

Although  the  practice  of  medicine  among  the  Egyptians  was  at  first 
eonfined  to  their  priests,  yet,  when  luxurious  living  had  increased  their 
diseases,  roeu  were  set  apart  for  the  study  of  medicine,  each  of  whom 
devoted  his  attention,  not  to  aiseases  generally,  but  to  one  particular 
disease.  Now,  as  in  mechanics ^  when  a  maa*s  attention  is  devoted  to 
one  branch  exclusively,  he  acquires  in  it  uncommon  skill  and  accuracy, 
so  it  IB  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Egyptian  physicians  early  acquired  a 
veil-deserved  celebrity.  Hence,  the  reader  of  ancient  medicine  will  find, 
in  the  few  fragments  lef\  us  of  their  works,  opinions  and  theories  far  in 
advance  of  those  of  their  contemporaries,  and  a  large  class  of  therapeu- 
tic agen^  accurately  described. 

They  made  use  of  various  emetics,  cathartics,  baths,  and  unguents. 
Thej  thoroughly  understood  the  value  of  eneroeta  and  of  sudorifics. 
Tbey  early  established  a  very  rational  code  of  dietetical  regulations ; 
and,  perceiving  that  certain  kinds  of  animal  food  aggravated  certain 
diseases  of  the  skin,  they  regarded  the  swine  as  unclean.  They  em- 
ployed oianipulations,  accompanied  by  incantations,  in  certain  nervous 
diseases,  and  well  understood  the  value  of  friction  and  of  stimulants  in 
others.  They  practised  embalming  1680  years  before  the  time  of 
Christ. 

Bat  there  was,  in  ancient  institutions,  a  maximum  of  elevation,  which 
c«ce  acquired,  the  descent  was  slow  but  certain ;  and,  with  the  destruc- 
tipQ  of  Egyptian  national  greatness,  came  the  decline  of  her  arts  and 
sciences. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  the  reader  of  history  finds  the  genius  of 
medicine  leaving  her  earliest  home,  aiid  flying  across  the  Mediterranean, 
to  make  her  abmle  even  with  the  active  and  enterprising  Greek.  There 
Is  ao  air  of  mystery  over  everything  that  is  Egyptian.  Her  priests  were 
mystics;  her  hieroglyphics  an  enigma;  her  learning  a  sealed  book;  and 
medicme,  borrowing  from  her  nurse,  (for  Egypt  was  her  nurse,)  this 
Dational  characteristic,  still,  in  honor  of  her  earliest  friend,  wears  the 
mystery  of  the  past.  ^ 

I  have  said ,  it  is  with  regret  we  turn  to  Greece  and  her  physicians, — 
BOt  that  we  honor  '' Greece  less,  but  Egypt  more."    The  Greeks  cul- 
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tivated  the  science  of  medicine  contemporaneously  with  the  Egyptians, — 
but  not  so  successfully  until  the  decline  of  Egyptian  arts. 

Before  the  Trojan  war,  Chiron,  surnamed  the  centaur,  made  himself 
fiimous  by  the  cure  of  wounds ;  and,  when  Achilles  and  Patroclus  went 
to  Troy,  he  imparted  to  them  a  knowledge  of  various  simples^     ^Escala- 

Jius  was  the  disciple  of  Chiron  ;  and,  so  extremely  skilful  was  be,  that 
upiter  killed  him  with  lightning  for  restoring  Hippolytus,  the  son  of 
Theseus,  to  life. 

Homer  informs  us  that  two  sons  of  iEscuIapius  accompanied  the  Trojan 
expedition.  On  their  return  home  fr^m  Troy,  Podalirius,  one  of  the 
sons,  was  driven  by  a  tempest  upon  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  cured 
the  daughter  of  king  Damietlms.  The  king,  in  gratitude,  gave  her  to 
him  in  marriage;  and,  from  this  union,  descended  Hippolochos,  an 
ancestor  of  the  great  Hippocrates. 

The  birth  of  Hippocrates  forms  an  era  in  medicine;  and  to  him, 
therefore,  I  shall  here  pay  a  little  closer  attention.  A  native  of  the 
island  of  Cos,  he  was  descended  from  iEsculapius  by  Heraclides,  his 
father,  and  from  Hercules  by  bis  mother,  Praxitea.  His  birth  is  ? ariously 
placed ;  but  the  most  authentic  accounts  fix  it  in  the  first  year  of  the 
80th  Olympiad,  or  460  B.  C.  Under  his  father  he  pursued,  first  the 
natural  sciences  then  known,  and  finally  medicine.  His  native  island 
was  consecrated  to  the  deified  iEsculapius,  and  was  a  place  of  resort  for 
invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 

It  was  the  custom  for  all  who  had  been  cured  of  any  distemper,  to 
write  out  an  exact  account  of  their  disease,  its  causes,  symptoms,  and 
cure.  Hippocrates  caused  all  these  accounts  to  be  collected  together, 
and  thus  secured  to  himself  and  to  others  the  experience  of  many  yeare. 

But  his  capacity  to  understltnd  and  control  disease  was  most  signal! j 
displayed  in  the  plague,  which  raged  in  Athens  and  throughout  Attica, 
during  the  Peloponesian  war,  430  B.  C.  His  generous  self-devotidn  to 
his  native  country,  his  patriotic  refusal  of  tempting  offers  from  Persia, 
are  well  known  to  every  reader  of  RoHin,  and  exhibit  a  fine  model  for 
imitation.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  laughing  philosopher,  Deino- 
critus,  and  was  sent  for  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  visit  him  ;  since  thej 
felt  confident,  thit  the  continual  laughter  of  the  latter  was  an  evtdenee 
of  approaching  insanity. 

The  congress  of  these  two  great  men  resulted  in  an  intimate  friendship 
which  continued  uninterrupted  during  life.  No  one  of  (he  (^reek 
physicians  has  left  behind  so  copius  writings  on  all  diseases  then  known 
to  be  incident  to  the  human  family,  as  Hippocrates.  These  writings 
are  still  regarded  as  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  modern  study  of 
medicine. 

There  is  one  admirable  trait  which  constantly  exhibits  itself  in  the 
character  of  Hippocrates.  Unlike  many  modern  physicians,  who  con* 
ceal  their  malpractice,  and  boast  of  their  success,  the  great  Father  of 
the  healing  art  candidly  exhibits  his  failures,  as  well  as  his  success.  He 
mentions  the  mode  in  which  he  dressed  a  wound  in  the  head,  shows 
wherein  it  was  wrong,  and  warns  others  against  his  error.  In  his  first 
and  third  books  on  epidemics,  he  describes  the  distempers  of  fdrij 
patients,  says  he  cored  only  seventeen^  and  the  rest  died.    In  his  second 
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book  on  the  same,  spetkiog  of  a  dangerous  species  of  quinsy,  he  says 
an  his  patients  recovered,  and  adds,  "  If  they  had.  died,  I  would  have 
told  yoQ  with  the  same  freedom."  He  declares,  that  it  is  no  dishonor 
to  call  for  counsel  in  difficult  cases;  for,  says  he,  *'eTea  the  most  skilful 
may  be  deceived."  Hence  we  see,  that  medical  consuUatious  are  as 
ancient  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 

H  kh  regret  one  takes  leave  of  this  truly  great  man  ;  hut  the  limits  of 
an  address  necessarily  control  me.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  add  one 
word  as  to  his  character.  Ae  was  a  man  of  great  natural  and  acquired 
abilities.  Ardently  devoted  to  his  profession,  he  made  all  other  studies 
sabsenrient  to  this,  and  gathered  from  every  other  science  **  a  beam  to 
grace "  his  favorite  pursuits.  He  was  learned,  and  yet  not  pedantic; 
confident  in  his  powers,  and  yet  cautious  in  his  practice ;  capable  of  im- 
parting instruction  to  all  his  contemporaries,  yet  earnestly  searching  for 
infonnation ;  strictly  moral,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  feelings 
of  hie  day,  yet  indulgent  to  the  faults  and  follies  of  others ; — in  short, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  the  frailties  to  which,  as  a  human  being, 
be  muiit  have  been  subject,  he  was  the^  beau  ideal"  of  a  medical  man, 
and  one  of  those  few  extraordinary  beings  who,  from  time  to  time,  shone 
oat  to  tllamine  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
leaving  two  sons,  Thessalos  and  Draco,  who  enjoyed  some  reputation  as 
physicians.     His  8on-in*law,  Polybius,  however,  was  his  successor. 

Akex  him,  we  find  no  physician  worthy  of  note,  until  the  time  of 
Galea.  Galen  was  a  native  of  Pergamus.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
AatoaiDs,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  some  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  about 
A.  D.  131.  He  was  thoroughly  educated  in  the  polite  literature  of  the 
age,  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 

After  selecting  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  visited  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  and  drank  instruction  from  every  available  source.  But  he 
informs  as,  that  it  was  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  '<  those  magazines 
of  medical  science,"  that  he  principally  devoted  himself.  Him  he  always 
regarded  as  his  model ;  and,  he  ingenuously  declares,  that  all  his  success 
WIS  owing  to  a  knowledge  of  his  dicta.  Thus  the  principles  which,  for 
ail  hundred  years,  had  lain  in  oblivion,  were  again  revived  in  the  person 
of  Galen,  and  of  their  importance  sight  has  never  since  been  wholly 
lost. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  visited  Rome,  and  very  soon  acquired 
great  reputation,  and  great  envy  from  his  brethren.  From  bis  predicting 
the  aymptcMDS  which  would  follow  the  exhibition  of  his  remedies,  and 
the  time  of  cure,  the  physicians  of  Rome  raised  the  report^  that  he 
cared  disease  by  magic. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  ' 
A.  D.  166,  he  determined  to  return  to  his  native  country ;  but  Marcus 
Aaidias,  returning  from  his  expedition  against  the  Germans,  ordered 
hiflito  Aquilea,  A.  D.  170,  and  afterwards  brought  him  in  his  train  to 
Rome.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this  emperor's  reign,  and  that  of 
CofDoiodus,  his  son,  that  Galtn  wrote  his  "  Dissertationes  Medicine." 

I  wiil  here  merely  add  one  incident  given  by  Galen  himself,  and  from 
it  may  be  ioforred  his  tact  as  a  physician,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
teaedies.     **  Marcus  Aurelius  was  suddenly  seized  in  the  night  with  a 
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coHc  and  looseness  fffaich  mide  him  fe? erisfa.  His^  physicians  ordeicd 
him  to  lie  still,  and  only  gave  him  a  little  broth  for  the  space  of  nine 
boors:  The  same  physicians  returned  again,  when  I  happened  to  be 
present ;  and  they  gave  it  as'  their  opinion,  that  a  fe?er  was  approachiag. 
For  my  part,  I  remained  silent,  and  without  feeling  his  pulse  when  my  tare 
came.  This  induced  the  entperor  to  ask  me,  turning  towards  the  side 
where  I  was,  why  I  did  not  come  to  him  ?  .To  which  I  answered,  that 
his  physicians  had  already  felt  his  pulse  twice.  I  came  into  what  they 
had  done,  not  doubting  that  they  were  better  judges  of  his  pulse  ttiaa  I. 
The  prince,  however,  offered  his  arm ;  and,  having  examined  it  with 
attention,  I  decfared  that  he  was  not  threatened  with  a  fever,  but  that 
his  stontach  was  clogged  with  some  undigested  food,  which  occasioned 
his  being  feverish.  The  emperor  cried  out,  *  That  is  it, — you  have  bit 
it  exactly, — I  feel  my  stomach  clogged.'  He  afterwards  asked  me  what 
was  to  be  done  to  relieve  him.  I  replied  that,  if  any  one  besides  the 
emperor  was  in  that  same  condition,  I  should  give  him  a  little  pqtffer  m 
wine,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  on  similar  occasions.  But  it  is  the 
custom  to  give  no  remedies  to  princes  but  such  as  are  gentle.  I,  there- 
fore, order  some  wool  steeped  in  oil  of  spike,  very  hot,  to  be  applied  to 
your  majesty's  stomach.  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not  fail  to  take  both,  aod 
afterwards,  in  speaking  of  me  to  Pitholaus,  his  son's  governor,  he  said, 
*  We  have  but  one  physician ;  he  is  the  only  roan  of  any  value.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  spice  of  egotism  in  this  narration,  there  is 
much  in  it  to  admire.  From  men,  such  as  these,  sprang  our  time* honored 
and  venerable  profession.    It  is  emphatically  the  structure  of  ages. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  here  to  state,  that  all  the  early  pbyaicians 
were  decidedly  favorable  to  botanic  remedies.  Says  Pliny,  **  Hiac, 
(that  is  from  botany,)  '*  nata  medicina.  Hsc  sola  naturae  placuerat  esse 
remedia,  parata  vulgo,  inventu  facilia,  ac  sine  impendio."  Although 
other  remedies  were  in  vogue,  yet  they  were  sparingly  used.  Virgil  has 
given  expression  to  the  same  sentiment  in  the  iEneid  : — 
**  Scire  potestates  herbarnm,  nsum^tu  noedendL'* 

It  is  gratifying  to  feel  that,  in  effecting  a  reform  in  medicine,  we  are 
occupying  the  ground  occupied  by  the  most  learned  of  the  ancients,  and 
employing,  as  agents  in  the  core  of  disease,  essentially  the  same  articles 
of  medicine.  Were  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  more  generally  read, 
and  his  modesty  more  clearly  imitated,  the  charge  of  quackery,  to  which 
the  profession,  both  old  and  new,  are  so  obnoxious,  would  lose  much  of 
its  force;  and,  above  all,  the  proscription  on  account  of  medical  viem, 
which  now  so  largely  obtains,  would  totally  disappear. 

But  leaving  matters  of  historical  interest,  the  most  important  question 
with  us  now  is,  How  shall  we  best  advance  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
enlisted,  and  accomplish  the  greatest  good  to  our  race?  The  answer  to 
this  question  involves  our  duty  in  two  important  respects,— our  direct  re- 
gard to  personal  individual  influence,  and  the  means  of  advancing  our 
social  and  common  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  to  exert  personally  and  individually,  the  greirtest 
amount  of  influence,  we  must  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  onr  work. 
This  qualification  requires  of  us  a  regard  to  the  possession  and  exercise 
of  social  and  moral  powers.    It  requires,  that  we  should  be  upright  in 
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xntr  detnennor,  snd  affable  and  kind  in  all  the  walks  of  life..  The  physi- 
cian is  called,  sometimes  indeed  into  the  palaces  oi  the  rich,  but  some** 
tiroes  also  into  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  He  must  be  able  to  appear  at 
ease, — be  unembarrassed  and  agreeable,  in  all  classes  of  society.  Neith- 
er flattery,  on  the  one  hand,  should  unduly  elate  him,  nor  frowns,  on  the 
•other,  materially  disturb  and  depress  him.  He  should  not  indulge  in  the 
rudeness  of  anger  on  account  of  apparent  neglect  and  injuries,  nor  be 
oferweening  in  his  fondnes^s  for  the  caresses  of  friendship.  He  may  be 
c^beerfil  with  those  that  rejoice ;  but  he  must  also  be  Me  to  sympathize 
with  those  that  weep. 

i  mast  omit,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  social  and 
moral  virtues.  *  I  wish  to  delineate  particularly  the  necessity  of  ejitensive 
iotellectoal  acquisitions,  to  fit  one  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  pro- 
lessioDal  duties.  The  preposterous  idea  of  Dr.  Thomson  that  no  pre- 
paratory and  special  training  is  requisite  to  qualify  one  to  deal  with  the 
healths  and  lives  of  the  community, — that,  in  fact,  *every  man  may 
fnperiy  be  his  own  physician,  finds  no  favor  with  us.  Every  man  may, 
if  he  chooses,  it  is  true,  be  his  own  physician ;  and  so  he  may  be  his  own 
carpenter,  and  watchmaker,  and  tailor ;  but,  if,  in  the  latter  cases,  to 
afoid  a  botch,  he  chooses  to  employ  a  trained  workman,  how  much  rath- 
er sboald  he  do  so,  when  the  human  syi^tein  is  the  object  of  repair,  and 
boman  life  is  liable  to  be  the  forfeit  of  ignorance !  So  far  is  it  from  be- 
inf  trae,  that  any  man,  uneducated  for  his  work,  can  be  a  trust-worthy 
physician,  that  even  several  years  of  uninterrupted  study  are  inadequate 
toaffird  the  desirable  amount  of  intellectual  qualification. 

There  is  a*  vast  amount  of  empiricism  in  medicine,  even  among  those 
who  are  reputedly  educated.  Multitudes  of  physicians  never  inquire 
what  is  th3  pathological  change  induced  by  the  disease  under  considefa- 
tioQ,  nor  in  what  manner  contemplated  remedies  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
ert Uieir  influence  They  give  their  agents,  even  those  of  the  heroic 
class,  as  calomel,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  the  like,  when  they  are  no  more 
able  to  define  what  specific  action  they  expect  to  produce,  than  a  child 
of  three  years  of  age  is  able  to  tell  what  effect  he  anticipates  from  vary- 
ing or  removing  a  particular  part  of  a  complicated  and  delicate  piece  of 
mechanism.  Pretensions  to  personal  superiority  are  much  more  easy 
than  the  actual  proof;  and  the  charge  of  ignorance  thrust  on  others  may 
be  nothing  more  than  an  attempted  mode  ()f  concealing  one's  own  defic- 
iesetes.  In  the  crowd,  afler  depredations  have  been  committed,  no  one 
tfies, — Stop  thier, — more  loudly  than  the  plunderer  himself. 

The  object  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  and  of  all  who  sym- 
bolize with  as  in  the  cause  of  medical  education,  is  to  train  candidates 
far  the  profession,  as  thoroughly,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit. 
We  insist  on  acquisitions  not  inferior  in  amount  to  those  generally  found 
vidi  onr  Allopathic  brethren ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  labor  to  render 
tbese  acquisitions  of  such  character  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
practical  application.  We  explain,  for  illustration,  the  principal  doctrines 
inght  in  Allopathic  Schools;  and  yet  we  '^show  unto"  our  students  "a 
■oie  excellent  way."  We  do  this  by  pointing  out  distinctly  in  what  the 
ensvs  condemned  consist,  and  in  what  respects  the  improvements  sug- 
gerted  are  more  consonant  with  known  laws  and  the  observation  of  facts. 
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We  present  4he  results  of  such  original  ioTestigatioos  and  discoferils  ai 
we  have  been  able  to  make,  and  we  urge  on  our  pupils  the  importance  of 
*^  going  on  unto  perfection."  We  invite  them  to  the  ad(^tion  of  the 
truest  eclecticism ; — that  is,  to  the  imitation  of  the  bee,  in  gathering 
honey  even  from  poisonous,  as  well  as  frofii  other  flowers.  We  assist 
them  in  endeavoring  to  lay,  broad  and  deep,  a  foundation  for  professional 
eminence ;  and  then  we  tell  them  tp  *'  leave  the  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reach  forth  to  those  things  which  are  before." 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  confidently  expect  our  young  men  to 
remain  faithful  students  in  medicine,  even  amidst  the  engagements  and 
perplexities  of  professional  life.  We  expect  them  to  apply  themselves, 
from  time  to  time,  the  most  earnestly  and  impartially  to  the  investigation 
of  whatever  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  healths,  and  comforts,  and 
lives  of  the  community  around;  and  the  carrying  out  of  our  philantbrop' 
ic  plans  requires  of  every  physiciim,  that  he  should 

••  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found," 
and  that  we  should  cull,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  systems  and  the  theories 
of  all  individuals,  whatever  is  worthy  of  his  own  special  regard.  Espeo 
ially,  should  he  hope  to  gather  in  this  way,  facts  and  data,  from  which 
he  may  deduce,  truths  hithtfrto  unknown,  but  destined  to  become  of  the 
most  momentous  consequence,  in  regard  to  the  physical  benefit  of  our 
race ;  and,  in  view  of  the  present  imperfect  character  of  professional 
knowledge,  every  one  should,  for  himself,  become  a  decided  advocate  of 
a  radical  reform  in  medicine.  He  should  be  fearless  of  the  charge  of 
innovation  which  the  narrow-minded  and  slothful  will  be  sure  to  heap 
upon  him;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  truly  benevolent  and  liberal  spirit, 
should  seek  to  store  his  mind  with  the  richest  of  professional  treasures. 
Absolving  himself  from  servile  allegiance  to  any  theory,  however  plausi- 
ble, he  should  seek  only  to  reach  the  highest  available  truths,  guided  by 
that  ^'wisdom  which  is  from  above  and  profitable  to  direct." 

In  regard  to  the  best  means  of  advancing  the  common  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  it  is  clear,  that  some  social  compact  is  indispensible. 
A  late  redoubtable  character  whose  fictitious  existence  was  claimed  for 
the  down^east  portion  of  New  England,  has  told  us,  among  his  other 
pithy  sayings,  that  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  mankind.'* 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  this  ''human  nature"  or  disposition  to  the  indul- 
gence of  selfishness  is  so  great,  as  often  to  require  strong  means  of  re- 
straint. Especially,  as  it  is  proverbial,  that"  doctors  disagree"  in  judg- 
ment, their  tendency  to  disagreement  in  feelings  and  effort  is  liable  to  be 
enhanced  by  their  contrariety  of  professional  views.  They,  therefore, 
it  may  be,  even  more  than  other  men,  need  to  throw  around  themselves 
the  bonds  of  a  fraternal  association.  They  need  motives  to  encourage 
them  to  promote  each  others  interest,  notwithstanding  the  conflicting  na- 
ture of  the  courses  which  they  feel  constrained  to  pursue.  They  need, 
also,  motives  to  induce  them,  in  the  spirit  of  true  liberality,  cheerfully  to 
concede  to  each  other  the  privilege  of  enjoying  freedom  of  thought,  and 
of  investigating  untrammelled  any  profe^ional  subject. 

Besides,  every  one  who  begins  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  reception  of  light, 
finds  in  them  a  tendency  to  close,  under  the  influence  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority and  an  over-bearing  restrictive  system.     This  condition  of  things 
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ciHs  i<Nr  the  niotaal  aid  of  medical  men,  in  developing  new  truths  and 
new  modes  of  arri?ing  at  the  decision  of  the  question,  What  is  truth  ? 
The  selfishness  of  the  profession  has  often  proved  a  moral  incubus  efiec- 
taally  repressing  all  efforts  to  effect  a  common  good.  But  an  association, 
whose  avowed  object  is  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  and 
the  casting  of  new  light  on  the  prevailing  darkness,  may  be  made  of  the 
highest  interest  and  value.  Such  an  association,  by  its  code  of  regula- 
tions, by  its  standard  of  personal  etiquette  and  social  duties,  and  by  its 
imifiM'm  bearing  on  all  its  members,  may  have  the  most  happy  influ- 
ence, in  suppressing  whatever  is  mercenary  and  selfish,  and  in  detreloping 
the  higher  and  better  principles  of  our  social  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Other  important  ends  are  also  subserved  by  the  same 
neans.  The  comparing  of  views,  and  even  the  collision  of  opposing 
minds,  often  gives  existence  to  entirely  new  trains  of  thought,  and  de- 
velops truths  which  otherwise  nug\\%  Jiave  remained  forever  concealed* 
'In  a  Society  formed  for  mutual  pro/essional  improvement,  its  members 
may  compare  observations,  communicate  the  results  of  their  experience, 
and  thus  become  better  prepared  to  judge  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  any 
particular  suggestion  or  prescribed  course.  An  influence  of  this  kind, 
b  the  more  important,  from  tie  consideration,  that  prejudice  interposes 
many  barriers  and  even  organizes  cliques  to  prevent  the  progress  of  truth. 
A  perfectly  blind  attachment  to  doctrines  which  have  been  arbitrarily  in- 
culcated, ejcists  with  many  ;  and,  if  any  of  their  brethren  manifest  a  di»- 
position  to  break  away  from  the  shackles  of  authority,  they  are  ever  ready 
to  fitlminate  threats  of  non-intercourse  and  excommunication.  Under 
circumstances  like  these,  in  which  error  is  imposingly  presented,  and 
even  systematically  taught,  it  is  often  with  difficulty  that  one  can  pursue 
an  unbiased  course  of  investigation.  He  feels,  that  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course,  will  subject  him  to  the  disapprobation  of  his  brethren,  especial- 
ly of  those  whose  word  is  authority,  and  he  represses  his  desire  for  im- 
provement. But  let  him  feel,  that  be  has  the  sanction  of  at  least,  an 
honorable  portion  of  the  profession,  in  following  wherever  truth  may 
guide  him,  and  he  will  allow  correct  motives  to  have  their  proper  weight, 
and  will  yield  himself  up  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  truth. 

And  besides  being  aided,  by  the  influence  of  a  liberal  social  compact 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  he  will  also  be  encouraged  to  benevolent 
efforts  in  advancing  the  general  interests  of  a  common  cause.  When 
sustained  by  the  approbation  of  others,  and  of  an  organized  body  espec- 
idly,  he  will  feel,  that  he  caniabpr  with  effect  in  opposing  a  notorious 
and  profligate  charlantry  and  every  form  of  empiricism.  The  united  pro- 
tests of  a  respectable  body  of  medi<^al  men  against  all  mere  routine  apd 
ignorant  practice  will  have  weight  with  the  community,  when  the  voice 
of  ooe  alone  in  the  crowd,  would  be  unheard.  '*  Union  is"  always 
''strength ;"  and,  by  uniting  our  efforts  against  quackery  in  all  its  forms^ 
we  may  accomplish  much  towards  its  removal.  Even  that  worst  form  of 
quackery  which  is  sanctioned  by  legal  enactments,  may  be  measurably 
restrained  in  this  way,  by  levelling  against  it  the  artillery  of  truth,  its  un« 
compromising  foe. 

In  conclusion,  t  have  only  to  present  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  those  of  the  present  class,  who  have  now  completed  their  course  of 
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professional  study,  and  are  about  to  enter  the  arena  of  public  life.  Yoor 
**  field  '*  of  labor,  geotlemen,  **  is"  eminently  **  the  world."  Only  a  sub- 
ordinate portion  of  civilized  nations  have  yet  embraced  the  true  Physo- 
medical  views,  which  we  are  laboring  to  extend.  Your  influence  is  called 
for,  in  various  direct  and  indirect  methods,  in  spreading  the  true  medicil 
practice  throughout  our  country  and  ev(ery  other.  And  where  the  truth 
has  begun  to  exert  its  sway,  many  are  only  partially  convinced.  They 
yet  ''see  men,  as  trees,  walking."  The  eyes  of  their  minds  need  a  far- 
ther anointing.  Aod,  still  again,  even  those  who  are  thoroughly  coDver* 
ted  to  the  truth,  yet  need  much  farther  information,  not  to  establish  them 
theoretically,  but  to  benefit  them  practically.  We  want  physicians  whose 
skill  will  save  the  sick  from  an  untimely  grave,  and  whose  science  will 
throw  into  the  shade  the  talents  of  those  whose  iaith  is  false.  We  want, 
loo,  those  who  can  aid  in  the  conducting  of  periodicals,  and  the  prepar- 
ation of  books,  explaining  our  system  and  commending  it  to  the  eye  of 
candor.  Now,  in  all  these  departments,  there  is  not  only  enough  to  be 
done,  but  encouragement  enough  to  do  it.  Your  prospects,  unlike  the 
prospects  of  those  who  are  entering  the  ranks  of  Allopathy,  are  aban- 
dantly  flattering.  You  are  not  calSsd  on  to  wait  for  the  death  or  reject- 
ion of  predecessors,  before  you  can  find  a  location  which  promises  to  af- 
ford a  livelihood.  So  far  from  it,  the  Macedonian  cry  is  even  now  heard 
from  every  quarter,  *^  Come  over  and  help  us."  Numerous  are  the  pUces, 
holding  out  ample  inducements,,  but  necessarially  left  vacant,  there  being 
no  acceptable  practitioner  to  supply  them.  The  most  of  you  have  al- 
ready decided  on  your  respective  locations ;  but,  wherever  you  establish 
yourselves,  you  are  only  to  maintain  the  character  of  integrity,  and  show, 
by  your  works,  that  you  understand  the  treatment  of  disease  on  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  here  taught,  and  your  success  is  certain, — your  am- 
ple reward  is  sure.  • 


TERROR-STRICKEN  ALLOPATHY. 

Mr,  Editor  : 

I  love  to  look,  now  and  then,,  upon  the  thick-coming  signs oT  the 
times.  I  love  to  see  the  great  "  unterrified,*'  who  sit  *^in  high  places'* 
in  the  medical  world,  brought  at  last  to  come  together,  with  anxioos 
brows,  and  heavy  hearts,  and  compelled,  while  they  spout  bravado,  to 
whisper  of  overthrow  and  ignominy,  and  even  to  betray,  by  their  conduct^ 
the  fears,  that  crowd  and  deepen  within  them.  The  time  has  beenwfaea 
Ailopathists  persuaded  themselves  that  they,  the  Savored  few,  whose 
primary  badge  of  distinction  was  sheep-skin,  baptized  in  human  Uooi^ 
liad  a  natural,  inalienable  right  to  guU  the  rest  of  mankind  with  shaUow 
▼erboeity,  sapient  long-facednesa,  and  whole^sale  scientific  poisoning; 
and,  when,  at  length,  Thomson  rose  up  and  questioned  their  dicta^they 
really  were  aMonished  at  the  man's  impoliteness.  The  time  has  been! 
Mo.Rlas,  *'Tr0Ja  fuitr  They  are  not  to  be  pitied.  The  fate  that 
awaiti  them — ^mcn,  as  they  were,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  dealing  no* 
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blushingly,  Baiyieringlj  in  deformity,  disease,  and  death — they  hate  far 
too  troly  merited. 

This  train  of  thoagha  was  suggested  to  my  mind,  by  reading  the 
Introductory  Remarks  of  the  great  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  before 
the  Aoierican  Medical  Association,  at  its  first  annual  meeting  held 
during  the  year  1846.  Notice,  these  were  introductory  rem^irks ;  the 
Jirst  and  most  absorbing  ideas  that  filled  the  minds  of  that  body  at  their 
Jirsi  regular  assembling.  Why  form  an  American  Medical  Association 
JBsi  at  this  juncture  ?  Reply  would  be  superfluous.  But  to  the  remarks. 
I  shall  copy  a  few  sentences,  verbatim ,  and  make  a  very  few  passing 
reflections. 

Dr.  Chapman  says  in  the  outset,  "  The  profession  to  which  we  belong, 
QMCE  venerated  on  account  of  its  aniiqmty ;  [hear ! — then  antiquity 
itseifcan  grow  too  old,  can  it,  doctor?  Very  good  doctrine,  that;]  its 
various  and  profound  science  ;  [take  special  notice  !]  its  virtues,  dtc., 
has  become  corrupt  and  degenerate,  to  the  forfeiture  of  its  social  position, 
and,  with  it,  of  the  homage  it  formerly  received  spontaneously  and  uni* 
versally.^  Now  let  us  see  what  follows  almost  within  the  compass  of  a 
breath.  "  With  the  present  century  the  spirit  of  philosophy  began  to  be 
infused  into  it,  [medicine,]  creative  of  real  and  substantial  improvements 
in  its  theories  and  modes  of  practice,  and  raising  it  from  a  low  and 
cemjettural  art,  to  a  place  among  the  legitimate  sciences  J*  [Indeed ! — 
'  perhaps,  doctor,  being  one  of  such  a  very  peculiar  profession,  you  can 
tell  us  bow  a  *'  various  and  profound  science,"  can  be,  at  the  same  time, 
a  "  I9t9  art  f*  and  what  is  the  difierence  between  such  a  science  and  a 
''J^ttimate  science.*'  Really,  doctor,  you  seem  to  have  been  laboring 
to  make  out  a  case,  more  than  to  publish  truth.  But  who  began  to 
infuse  science  into  medicine,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurj  ? 
Who  but  ThomSon  and  Beach,  in  their  way ;  followed  by  Liebig,  Brous- 
sais,  Louis,  Magendie,  Priessnitz,  die,  each  in  his  way.]  The  conse- 
quence, Dr.  C.  days,  is,  that  ^'  great  good  is  already  attained,  and  farther 
benefit  of  inestimable  value  promised  to  suffering  humanity."  '^  From 
slumbers  too  long  indulged,  the  profession  has,  at  length,  awoke,  and 
shaking  the  poppies  from  its  brows,  is  recalled  to  a  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  itself.*'  Better  try  the  efiect  of  shaking  some  of  the  opium  from  its 
ptOrbags!^ 

Listen  again.  *'  Excited  by  a  generous  impulse,  it  [medicine]  comes 
forward  in  the  majesty  of  its  might,  to  vindicate  its  rights,  and  rethrew 
iia  wrongs P'  [What  rights  has  error?  And  who  could,  if  he  would, 
wrong  a  despotic  power  7  The  thing  is  impossible,  either  way.  Alio- 
palhy  has  no  rights,  because  it  is  not  a  true  thing,  and  right  cannot 
pertain  to  it :  it  has  no  wrong»  to  charge  upon  its  enemies,  ibr  the  same 
reason,  that  great  ''  We,  Frederick,  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  "  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  have  anything  to  complain  of  from  a  band  of 
pignies  in  some  corner  of  his  reaJm,  whom  his  laws  did  not  protect,  nor 
even  recognize !]  Once  more :  "  J\io  mean  petition  of  grievances,  or 
p^fp&caiory  memorials  for  reHef,  or  more  imtnediate  addresses  to  popular 
ftekng  /#  tngoige  its  favor,  shall  sully  our  proceedings  !"  [Magnanimous 
ABopathf  I  thou  hast,  spoken  like  thyself!  But  stop^  What  grievances 
hire  you  that  call  ^r  petition:  or  why  supplicate  for  reHef,  where  no 
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burden  is  impofled  ?  But,  verily,  this  is  the  ^unkiDdest  cut  of  all."  Toa 
have  not  even  treated  us  as  men.  You  would  not,  had  not  Great  Tratb 
compelled  you  to  yield  a  little,  have  allowed  us  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  credit  and  reward  for  honest  labors,  that  you  assume  on  the  sballot 
basis  of  antiquity.  No,  indeed !  You  will  not  petition  ;  you  need  not; 
but  your  unhappy  victims  have  no  other  weal^xm  left  them  to  turn  i^mt 
your  base  injustice !]  L.  Rbubbn,  M.  D. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITU- 
TION. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  Uxk 
place  in  the  upper  city  Hall  in  Worcester,  on  Wednesday,  June  6tb, 
1849.  Numerous  friends  were  present  from  the  different  New  England 
States  and  New-York,  and  universally,  we  believe,  manifested  a  deep  in* 
terest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution.  By  the  Trustees  important 
measures  were  adopted,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  Institution ;  and  it  is  expected,  that,  during  the  present  year,  a 
commodious  College  building  will  be  permanently  secured. 

The  medical  Class  in  attendance  the  past  Term,  numbered  29.  Eleven 
of  these,  having  honorably  sustained  a  rigid  examination  before  the  Fac- 
ulty and  Board  of  Censors,  were  admitted,  by  the  Trustees,  to  the  regu- 
lar degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  and  received  their  diplomas  accor* 
dingly.  Of  these  eleven,  three  had  already  graduated  at  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Virginia,  and  one  at  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Vermont.  They  will  go  forth  to  bless  th»  world,  as  physi- 
cians, and  relieve  suffering  humanity. 

We  were  happy  to  see  several  of  our  Allopathic  brethren  in  the  pro* 
fession  present  at  the  examination ;  and  we  know,  that,  if  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  thorough  professional  training  of  medical  students,  they 
must  have  been  gratified.    The  names  of  the  graduates  are  as  follows  :^ 
Albertus  G.  Bliss,  Daniel  W.  Reid, 

David  Calkins,  Levi  Reuben, 

Wm.  Carpenter,  Wm.  J.  Summer, 

John  R.  Durell,  John  W.  Sweetland, 

Stephen  C.  Libby,  S.  C.  Witherby. 

Wm.  T.  Park. 
Increased  interest  was  added  to  the  occasion  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Bay  State  Medical  Reform  Association,  and  the  formation  of  a  Society 
of  Medical  Alumni. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  communications  from  correspondents  are  already  in  type,  hat 
are  laid  over  till  the  next  number,  to  give  place  for  the  Address  hj  the 
President,  published  by  request.     [Ed.  Jour.] 
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**  Seixe  upon  truth  wherever  founds 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground,* 


'i^"*^*^/%^^S^*^l^*^^^^S^^^>^«**^»^'^/^^%*>#S 


▼OU  m.  WOROESTBR,  lO^ASS.,  JXTLT  1,  1849.  NO.  ZUL 


SCARLATINA. 

De.  Nbwton  : — ^The  following  was  written  for  our  District  Societj, 
iBiiliarj  to  the  «Baj  State  Medical  Association.  As  I  was  not  able  to 
attend,  if  yoo  think  it  of  service,  publish  it,  if  not,  not. 

Gentlemen^ — ^It  has  become  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  this  Society,  to 
read  to  you  a  abort  exeffesis  on  scarlatina,  or  pcarlet  fever.  On  turning 
ny  attention  to  (he  subject,  my  first  object  was,  to  store  my  mind  with 
whatever  valuable  information  might  be  gathered  from  the  sch<»ol8  and 
froin  the  authors  of  undisputed  authority.  I,  of  cour:>e,  selected  a  re- 
cent work,  as  one  condensing  thei^cience  of  medicine,  under  its  present 
improired  condition,  if  improved  it  has  been,  and  as  one  the  hejut  calcu- 
lated to  affiird  me  all  the  facts,  results,  and  principles  connected  with 
this  special  form  of  disease.  This  work  was  the  Cyclopsdia  of  Prac- 
tice Medicine  of  1848,  edited  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Profe^ors  in  Materia  Medica  found  in  the  British  Empire,  and  reprinted 
under  the  recommendation  and  authority  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  in  our  own  country.  While  I  here  found  many  facts,  and 
much Talaabfe  information,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  nn  acknowl- 
edgv'inent  of  complete  ignorance,  as  to  th«  origin,  causes,  and  nature  of 
the  diftease.  I  found  such  expressions  as  these,  **  The  origin  of  scnrla- 
tina  is  involved  in  great  obscurity."  "  Nothing  satisfactory  is  known  as 
to  the  exciting  causes  of  scarlatina."  "It  appears  to  he  induced  like  the 
other  eruptive  ft-vers,  by  exposure  to  a  specific  poison."  "  We  have 
fiBqoeotly  been  surprised,  in  examining  rapidly  fatal  diseases,  to  find  no 
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morbid  appearances  that  could  explain  the  caaae  of  death."  While  I 
have  placeid,  therefore,  a  suitable  reliance  on  authority  and  fact,  I  hare, 
as  to  the  philosophy  of  the  disease,  been  under  ihe  necessity  of  seeking 
m  higher,  and,  I  trust,  a  better  source  of  information  as  to  this  special 
form  of  pyrexia  or  febrile  disease ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  treat  the  eab> 
ject  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  Association,  and  of  the  age  in  whicli 
we  live. 

This  fever  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin,  and  is  evidently  specified 
by  the  appearance  of  the  skin.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  expression,  Yoa 
pass  into  a  scarlet  hue  or  color.  It  was  at  one  time  called,  febris  rubra, 
or  the  red  fever ;  and,  there  is  now,  however  incongruous  to  medical 
ears  it  may  sound,  just  as  much  propriety,  in  a  scientific,  philosophical 
point  of  view,  in  calling  it  the  red  fever,  as  there  is  in  calling  anotter 
form  of  disease,  the  yellow  fever.  Sydenham  is  the  first  wiio  has  given 
us  a  definite  and  authoritative  description  of  the  disease,  as  it  appeared, 
in  its  mildest  form,  in  London,  in  1689.  From  that  time  down  to  Ihe 
present,  it  has  continued,  as  a  distinct  epidemic,  to  afflict  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  Assuming,  at  times,  the  most  malignant  type,  and  falal 
character,  it  has  been  distinctly  described  by  various  medical  writers ; 
and,  is  now,  by  universal  consent^  recognized  as  the  scarlet  fever.  So 
much  for  its  name  and  history. 

As  it  is  a  distinct  disease,  so  received  by  the  medical  world,  and  luu* 
versal  society,  our  next  object  is  to  describe  its  nature,  by  which  wa 
mean  the  radical  causes  and  effects,  which  originate,  and  which  charac* 
terize  it  as  a  distinct  disease.  It  will,  at  once,  become  evident  to  all  who 
understand  the  science  of  the  day,  that,  under  all  its  forms,  types,  and 
indications,  it  is  one  and  the  same.  Thus,  the  simple  scarlet  fever,  the 
scarlatina  angino^a,  and  the  scarlatina  maligna,  are  but  varieties  of  the 
same  disease;  so  that,  in  our  present  disquisition,  we  have  only  to 
demonstrate  the  why  and  wherefore,  that  it  assumes  these  special  forma, 
manifested  to  the  eye  in  the  languishment,  agony,  and  death  to  the  patient. 
All  medical  writers  agree,  that  it  results  firom  a  specific  poison,  and  as  it 
has  prevailed  the  most  extensively  and  fatallj  afier  a  mild  winter,  aa«i 
during  a  warm  moist  summer,  disappearing  generally  at  the  coming  of 
frost,  Uiey  have  sought  that  specific  poison,  which  constitutes  it  an  epi* 
demic  disease,  in  the  air,  water,  and  animal  effluvia;  but,  since  any 
variety  of  it  has  obtained  under  the  same  roof  and  many  in  the  midst  of 
its  most  fearful  visitation  have  escaped  without  injury,  preserving  a  fine 
flow  of  health  and  spirits,  they  have  been  constrained  to  acknowledge 
their  entire  ignorance,  both  of  its  nature  and  the  specific  poison  of  whioh 
they  so  confidently  speak.  They  were  ignorant,  gentlemen,  becaoae 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  sickness,  disease,  and  deaik* 
The  law^  of  organic  life  were  then  unknown,  and  it  was  not  till  of  late, 
that  they  became  fully  known  and  demonstrated  ;  nor,  is  it  possible  for 
OS,  unless  intimately,  fully,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  these  laws, 
to  understand  anything  of  the  nature  of  disease,  or  of  any  specific  die* 
ease^  however  simple  it  may  be.  We  may  see,  know,  and  name  it,  and 
so  may  a  child,  any  object  it  had  seen  and  heard  named ;  but,  we  ahaU 
remain  in  profbund  ignorance— ignorance  as  deep  as  micbight  darkaasn 
ai  to  the  oatwre  and  causes  of  the  disease  it|iel£    You  are  well  awaie 
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tint  I  T^ard  all  disease  of  every  yariety  and  character  as  resulting  from 
dieciric  aerangtmeni,  more  or  less  remote,  trifling  or  entire;  considering' 
the  indiTidaal  as  a  whole  and  disease  as  a  unit ;  that,  as  from  embryonic 
cxistpnce  in  every  organ,  viscus,  tissue,  and  fibre,  he  was  formed  by 
deetric  action  on  animalized  matter,  so  is  he  still  sustained  and  finally 
mkeoB  aud  dies,  his  sickness  and  death  being  a  disturbance  and  finally  a 
ceasatioQ  of  this  agent.  Without  entering  upon  a  demonstration  of  the 
poBiltoii,  or  of  the  principles  themselves,  I  shall  content  myself  in  so 
ip^ying  them  to  this  specific  disease,  as  both  to  demonstrate  their  verity, 
and  the  fact  that  its  nature  and  causality  are  now  fully  known ;  and  that, 
as  a  corollary,  so  is  that  of  every  disease  to  which  man  is  heir.  In  the 
aeariec  fever,  there  are  two  points  of  determination,  internal  ^n^  extemai, 
«Ki,  hi  its  extreme,  both  may  or  may  not  exist  The  internal  is  upon 
tiM  throat  atod  vitals^  the  external  upon  the  skin,  and,  in  the  extreme, 
bodi  the  throat  and  vitals,  and  the  'skin,  may  or  may  not  be,  at  the  same 
tine,  e<{oally  affected.  When  I  say  vitals  as  the  plaee  of  determination, 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  become  radically 
aftrtod,  as  the  throat;  but  simply,  that  they  suffer  from  that  electric 
derangeflAeat  which  results^  not  uufirequently,  in  an  apparently  causekst 
iemik.     When  the  determination  is  external,  we  have  a  scarlet  appear- 

\  of  the  akin ;  but  when  internal,  the  florescence  on  the  skin  di»» 
the  throat  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  the  pulse 
that  nature  is  laboring  nnder  a  heavy  burthen  ;  and  the  brain 
not  unfrequently  affected  by  heavy  and  distressing  pains,  with  a 

( o€  less  permanent  state  of  delirium.  Now,  with  me,  the  question 
»,  Wfiat  is  the  specific  cause  of  the  different  symptoms  of  the  scarlet 
Aver ;  for,  if  we  can  assign  the  true  cause  of  each  important  symptom^ 
we  at  once  arrive  at  a  true  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  itself.  What  causes  the  scarlet  appearance  of  the  skin  ?  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  arrest;  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  a 
aoperabandance  of  animalized  matter,  which  nature  is  endeavoring, 
tbro«|(h  the  skin,  to  expel  from  the  system,  together  with  a  partially  in<- 
flaoHd  state  of  the  absorbents  and  exhalents  of  the  skin  itself.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  an  eruptive  disease,  and  from  the  fact, 
^kiSLtr  if  frdm  any  cause  the  rash  or  florescence  is  suffered  to  strike  in, 
extreme  sickness,  if  not  death,  is  sure  to  follow.  What  was  there  to 
strike  in  t  Most  surely  something  more  than  color,  and  this  something 
was  the  morbifto  materia  of  which  we  speak.  But  what  carried  this 
nateria  from  the  skin  into  the  system,  and  led  it  to  locate  itself  on  the 
aore  vital  parts  ?  It  could  not  change  its  position,  direction,  and  locality, 
wkhoot  a  cause  adequate  to  produce  the  effect.  We  answer,  at  once, 
neh  a  state  of  the  system  as  led  the  electric  action  into  the  system,  to 
gain  the  ascendency  over  the  electric  action  out  of  the  system.  This 
Mate  may  be  hastened  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  cold,  mental  de- 
fwession,  deleterious  food  and  medicine,  the  morbific  state  of  the  system 
iiseif,  and  of  the  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  but,  when  it 
takes  place,  sach  is  inevitably  the  effect,  and  such  tlie  causalrty  by  which 
it  k  efected.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  true  cause  of  the  scarlet 
fiMer.  It  is  an  electric  derangement  of  the  system,  under  which  morbific 
MUer  determiDefl  opon  the  skin,  throat,  brain  and  vitals,  as  the  case  may 
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be.  It  is  a  special  form  of  the  arrest  of  the  laws  of  life,  more  or  less 
rapid,  and  to  a  less  or  greater  extent.  Here  is  the  specific  of  which  the 
Old  School  so  confidently  speak,  and  yet,  of  which  they  are  completely 
ignorant!  This  specific  poison  is,  therefore,  only  in  idea;  and  this  is 
the  reason  that  the  disease,  though  called  an  epidemic,  is  not  contagious, 
as  evinced  by  th^  fact,  that  many  in  the  same  family,  who  attend  on  the 
sick  under  a  virulent  form  of  the  disease,  entirely  escape ;  and  the  reason, 
and  only  reason  why,  "  in  examining  rapidly  fatal  cases,  they  could  find 
no  morbific  appearances  that  could  explain  the  cause  of  death/'  They 
mistook  an  effect  for  the  cause.  Now  here  is  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
case.  The  individual  is  an  electric  formation  ;  life  is  the  result  of  elec- 
tric forces ;  the  into  and  out  0/ the  system^  and  the  into  and  out  of  every 
organ  and  tissue,  every  fluid,  and  every  atom  of  every  fluid,  ^  electricity 
in  the  air,  received  into  the  blood,  through  the  lungs,  and^  at  every 
respiration  and  pulsation,  shot  through  the  entire  system,  is  the  balanciag 
and  exciting  power,  ever  making  the  out  of  in  electric  action,  greater 
than  the  into.  This  being  the  case,  if  the  absorbent  or  appulsive  power 
of  the  skin  becomes,  either  of  them,  entirely  destroyed,  death  instantly 
follows ;  or,  if  that  of  a  vital  organ,  as  the  lungs  or  heart  But,  if  the 
organ  be  not  a  vital  one,  it  is  at  once  dead,  and  mortification  follows; 
and  in  a  proportionate  degree  as  each  is  destroyed,  has  disease  seized  on 
the  system.  Now  in  the  scarlet  fever,  as  in  all  eruptive  diseases,  there 
is,  as  we  have  said,  first,  a  determination  to  the  skin,  and  its  electric^ 
absorbent,  and  capillary  power  is  in  a  measure  destroyed.  In  the 
malignant  kind,  it  is  in  a  few  hours  entirely  so,  and  the  patient  dies.  Ia 
this  virulent  kind,  the  lungs  labor  under  an  electric  reaction,  and  the 
electricity  of  the  air,  not  received  into  the  system  in  respiration,  seizes 
upon  and  inflames  the  throat;  and  this,  together  with  other  morbific 
matter,  produces  that  partial  death  to  this  portion  of  the  system,  its 
organs  and  functions,  seen  in  this  disease.  We  now  understand,  I  think, 
the  entire  philosophy  of  the  case.  The  origin  of  the  scarlet  fever  is  found 
in  the  continually  weakened  energies  of  the  constitution,  in  the  law  of 
electric  development;  anjd  its  origin,  cause,  and  result,  in  any  individual 
case,  are  as  the  disturbing  causalities  in  his  case  considered — and  as 
the  lowness  of  the  vital  forces  resulting  from  constitutional  weakness, 
mental  depression,  and  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  air  in  which  he 
lives,  in  connection  with  the  electric  condition  of  the  air,  independent  of 
any  purity  or  impurity,  under  which  his  disease,  as  an  epidemic,  was 
originated,  progresses,  and  is  terminated. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  cold  narcotic  medicines  are  almost 
certain  death ;  because  received  into  the  system  they  destroy  its  expel- 
lant  power,  and  the  materia  of  disease,  and  of  deranged  organizatioD, 
determines  on  the  centre  of  life. 

The  medicine  must  be  of  the  warming,  exciting  kind,  aard  its  admin- 
istration be  such,  as  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  entire  alimentary  canal^ 
and  ''  keep  the  determining  powers  to  the  surface."  A  wi»ely  ad,minis- 
tcred  Thomsonian  course  of  treatment,  if  commenced  at  once,  and 
persevered  in,  will  save  the  patient,  I  have  never  lost  a  patient  under 
any  form  whatever  of  the  scarlet  fever ;  and  I  have  had  some  of  the 
most  virulent  cases  of  this  eruptive  disease.    I  attended  a  female  in 
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Mewarfc,  N.  J.,  who  sickened  as  a  nurse,  after  long  fatigue  in  a  familj 
of  flye,  all  of  whom,  except  the  husband,  had  died  under  the  mineral 
treatment,  and  who,  at  the  time  I  was  called,  was  delirious  from  the 
ferer.  This  mode  of  treatment  at  once  arrested  the  disease,  and  in  a 
lew  dajs  she  was  perfectly  well.  This  treatment  will  leave  the  sjstem 
exposed  to  no  future  consequent  disease,  of  which  the  Old  School  so 
despondingly  speak,  and,  it  is  equally  efficient  in  all  other  forms  of 
disease.  I  have  had  more  than  four  years  practice  in  Lowell,  and  ha?e 
bat  a  single  patient  against  my  name,  as  dying  under  my  hand,  and  the 
Kfe  of  thdt  patient  was  destroyed  by  applying,  against  my  ad?ice  and 
aoihoritj,  **the  Pain  Killer,"  copiously,  frequently,  and  perseveringly  to 
the  face  and  breast  of  the  patient,  suffering  under  a  severe  attack  of  the 
erysipelas,  f  am  a  Thomsonian  Practitioner,  and  believe  the  system  the 
bnt  of  all  for  curing  disease ;  and  especially  in  all  eruptive  disordera, 
such  ns  Measles,  Small  Pox,  Scarlatina,  6lc, 

As  to  electric  formation,  I  have  long  f>ince  taught,  (see  Thomsonian 
Mannal  1843-4.)  **  that  every  particle  of  the  finest  fibre  has  its  ab- 
tor bents  and  expellantf,  the  positive  and  negative  action  in  electric  cir- 
eebtioD  and  formation.  The  "  plasma  "  of  which  some  speak  with  ao 
nueh  complacency,  of  which  the  molecule  is  formed,  is  of  itself  com- 
iwsed  of  millions  of  cells  formed  each  from  the  same  causality.  Mind 
b  the  result  of  electricity  on  visible  and  invisible  materia.  Those  who 
date  their  discoveries  since  1838  are  too  late.  "  Davis"  himself  is 
behinil  the  day.  James  S.  Olcott,  M.  D. 

Lowell,  April  20th,  1849. 


REPLY  TO  DH  PORTER. 

Dr.  C.  Newton  : — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  followmg 
Addrej^s  to  doctor  Porter  a  place  in  the  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgi^u 
Journal. 

To  Dr.  A,  R,  Porter,  of  WaUham. 

SiR,^I  was  much  surprised,  on  reading,  in  the  4th 
No.  of  the  3d  Volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  your  re- 
marks, or  allegations,  against  that  portion  of  females' who  have  ventured 
to  officiate  as  midwives  ;  and  let  me  ask  you  in  candor,  Are  such  atate- 
ments  generous  in  any  gentleman  claiming  an  honorable  standing  in 
society?  Again,  I  would  ask.  Are  nine-tenths  of  all  who  offer  them- 
selves as  'obstetricians'  to  be  branded  with  the  charge  of  such  an  amount 
of  ignorance,  as  to  be  ranked  with  •  Hottentots.*  If  you  can  justify  your- 
self in  making  such  statement^m  a  public  Journal,  your  feelings,  in  mj 
opinion,  are  too  callous  to  receive  any  ordinary  impression.  Again,  you 
speak  of  technicalities,  as  if  a  person  could  not  be  useful  in  society 
without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  technical  terms.  Still  farther,  you  speak 
of  obstetrical  instruments,  and  go  on  to  abuse  females  for 'the  reason,  aa 
you  say,  that  they  know  not  how  to  uae  them,  and  few  ever  saw, them, 
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or  know  one  from  another.    You  then  go  on  to  ask  how  one  of  these 
fledged  midwives  would  get  along  in  a  case  of  instrumental  labor. 

Now  Sir,  in  view  of  these,  and  the  other  remarks,  with  which  yoor 
communication  is  filled,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  either  you  ire 
the  one  on  whom  the  charge  of  ignorance  should  rest,  or  you  are  willing 
to  try  to  frighten  females  from  what  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  pe^ 
form. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  little  of  what  has  passed  under  my  obserTation, 
in  justification  of  my  conclusions.     It  is  somen  hat  more  than  twenty 
years  since  I  commenced  the  practice  of  obstetrics ;  and  I  have  h  d  the 
benefit  of  the  most  approved  works,  such  as  Denman,  Dewey,  Curtii, 
and  others.     I  have  examined  them  critically,  together  with  the  instra- 
ments  recommended  for  use,  though  the  latter  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  use ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  whoever  goes  to  work  mechamcaUn 
to  help  nature  will  do  great  injury,  and  may  much  better  stay  out  of  the 
sick  room,  and  let  those  ignorant  females  follow  the  dictates  of  nature. 
You  may  think  that  I  have  never  fallen  upon  one  of  those  cases  of  in- 
strumental labor,  to  which  you  allude.     This  i^  in  fact,  correct.    Nor      , 
do  I  ever  expect  it ;  as  I  am  satisfied  that,  by  tne  proper  use  of  proper      , 
medicines,  such  a  case  will  never  occur.     I  was,  however,  once  caUed      , 
in  a  case  in   which  two  of  your  experienced  sdentifics  or  ttchdcd 
doctors  had  been  with  a  lady  two  days  and  nights  to   no  purpose,  and 
bad  given  her  up,  saying,  that  she  never  could  be  delivered  without  the      '^ 
use  of  instruments.     They  consented  to  my  managing  the  case  for  12     ,^ 
hours.    They  would  stay  by,  and,  in  case  I  should  fail,  they  would  uie     ,| 
their  instruments ;  but,  in  seven  hours  from  the  time  1  took  charge  of     ,^ 
the  patient,  she  was  well  in  bed  with  a  living  child,  and  both  mother  and      , 
^  child  did  well.     Those  doctors  acknowledge  that  the  medicine,  with  its 
management  was  entirely  new  to  them,  and  appeared  to  be  safe;  but  they 
could  not  see  how  I  could  feel  so  confident  in  regard  to  its  use.    To 
this  I  replied,  that  it  had  not  failed  me  for  twenty  years,  and  I  held  it  so 
sacred  that  I  placed  it  by  the  side  of  my  Bible. 

Again,  you  run  over  a  long  list  of  technical  terms,  and  assert,  that      \ 
they  would  all  be  like  Greek  to  them.    This  you  do  to  prove  their  »• 
ability  to  ofiiciate  as  midwives.     Now,  Sir,  my  practice  has  called  ne     ^ 
from  home  in  different  direction^,  so  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
underjBtand  what  has  been  the  success  of  physicians  in  obstetrical  cases 
^  for.uearly  fifty  miles  around  roe;  and,  in  the  same  range,  I  have  become     ^ 
acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  the  practice  of  about  fifteen  female  mid- 
wives,  who,  as  you  say,  «re  wholly    ignorant  o{  technicalities  or  the     - 
instruments  you  seem  to  value  so  highly  ;  an4  yet  their  practice  has  been     ^ 
attended  with  far  greater  success  than  that  of  the  regular  Faculty,  the 
proportion  being,  at  least,  that  of  three  to  one.    One  lady  with  whom  I    ^ 
am  well  acquainted  has  attended  more  than  one  thousand  cases,  and  htfl     ^ 
never  failed  of  success.     Another,  as  I  am  informed   from  the  best    *i 
authority,  bfgan  the  practice  entirely  from  necessity,  (there  being  no    \ 
physicians  near,)  and  has  attended  more  than  fifieen  hundred  females  jn     "^ 
child-birth,  without  losing  a  patient.    The  same  lady  has  been  called  to 
assist  where  the  scientific^  so  called,  have  failed  ;  and,  in  one  instance, 
in  which  a  physician  failed  to  afford  relief,  she  was  called  at  a  ?erj 
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aimiced  period,  afforded  immediiite  relief,  and  so  satiefactorilj  showed 
the  physician  wherein  he  had  failed,  that  he  acknowledged  the  kindness, 
and  gate  her  &te  dollars  for  her  information. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  one,  that  all  who  deal  with  the  sick 
in  any  shape,  should  be  well  educated ;  but  to  depend  on  reading  and 
stud/,  as  the  only  requisite  qualifications,  is  entirely  a  mistaken  notion. 
How  could  a  man  who  had  read  all  that  could  be  put  on  paper  of  the 
flMchaBism  of  a  watch,  be  depended  on  to  make  a  watch,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  r  I  am  aware  that  theory  and  practice 
ought  always  to  go  together;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  theory  without  some 
practical  knowledge  b  more  dangerous  than  practical  knowledge  without 
tlieorj,  or  what  is  termed  a  regular  course  of  study. 

Yoa  may  think  me  rather  severe  in  these  remarks;  but  I  can  assure 
JOQ,  I  am  far  from  wishing  yourself  or  any  one  injury.  When«  however, 
I  meet  with  what  I  am  constrained,  in  justice  to  the  better  halves  of  the 
race,  to  consider  abuse,  I  cannot  forbear  entering  my  protest  against 
nch  a  coarse.  True,  you  say,  "  I  should  indeed  feel  rejoiced  to  have 
this  department  of  medical  acience  in  the  hands  of  females.*'  Now  this 
looks  too  much  like  soft  soap  in  order  to  smooth  over  what  you  had 
bdbre  said  on  the  subject ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  in  the  man^  if  you 
have  not  much  the  same  feelings  on  the  subj^t  as  are  evinced  by  a  late 
vriter  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  copied  into  the 
sixth  naoaber  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  printed  in  Worcester, 
over  the  signature  of  D.  K.,  who  complains  so  bitterly  of  the  **  nefarious 
pfocess  of  amalgamation"  as  appears  by  what  he  terms  the  farce  enact* 
ed  at  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  by  conferring  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
iipon  a  Miss  Blackwell.  D.  K.  says,  that  *'  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  she 
hms  been  indoced  to  depart  from  the  appropriate  sphere  of  her  own  sex 
and  led  to  aspire  to  honors  and  duties  which,  by  the  order  of  nature  and 
t^  common  consent  of  the  world,  (of  the  physicians  he  ought  to  have 
said)  devolve  alone  upon  men."  Now,  Sir,  X  should  like  to  inquire, 
)Vbo  but  yourself  and  D.  K.  are  wise  enough  to  discern  the  fault  in 
females,  of  trying  to  alleviate  human  suiferings  in  their  own  sex,  as  it 
seems  that,  in  your  opinion,  notwithstanding  nine-tenths  of  the  care 
devolves  on  females,  yet  they  must  not  aspire  to  the  honors  of  being 
prepared  to  judge  of  disease,  and  prescribe  for  its  cure.  I  am  aware, 
(if  you  and  D.  K.  are  ignorant  of  the  fact,)  that,  should  females  be  in- 
Ibrmed  so  as  to  understand  the  deception  practised  upon  them  to  frighten 
and  keep  them  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  or  science  of  mid- 
wifery, such  gentlemen  pretenders  would  have  but  little  employ  among 
ihem. 

I  cannot  but  enter  my  protest  against  all  such  unjustifiable  contempt 
thrown  apon  females,  purely  from  a  selfish  motive,  based  upon  dollars 
aid  cents,  and  a  desire  to  extend  that  practice  which  depends  on  the  use 
of  instranients,  and  such  destructive  medicines,  as  ergot  and  the  like. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  there  are  siitiple  vegetables  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  nature's  laws  that  will  regulate  and  effect  everything 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect  in  parturition.  Of  this  you  must 
be  entirely  ignorant,  or  you  would  not  attach  so  much  value  to  technical- 
ities and  instromentfl.  L  Jacobs. 
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CASE  REPORTED. 

Professor  Newton  : — I  should  like  to  see  the  following  report  on  the 
pages  of  your  Journal,  for  the  benefit  of  our  profession  iu  general  : 

James  Scofield,  fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  intemperaie  habits,  applied 
to  Dr.  G.,  on  the  10th  of  May,  on  account  of  a  dislocation  of  the  left 
shoulder,  produced  two  months  before. 

Immediately  after  the  accident  happened,  a  physician  was  sent  for, 
who  stated  that  the  arm  was  fractured  just  -^bove  the  elbow,  and  accord- 
ingly applied  splints  and  bandages,  for  about  two  weeks,  when  the  frac- 
ture was  declared  so  far  united  as  to  render  the  dressing  unnecessary. 
The  unfortunate  sufferer,  however,  finding  his  arm  still  useless,  was  not 
satisfied  with-  this  decision.  He  accordingly  npplird  to  Dr.  D,  who 
discovered,  that  the  "  os  humeri  was  luxated  at  the  shoulder ,''  and  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  restore  it  to  its  natural  situation.  But,  after 
*  taking  three  pints  of  blood  from  the  right  arm,  and  trying  his  best,  with 
the  assistance  of  five  strong  men,  ''  he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,*'  and  left 
the  unfortunate  man  to  suffer  on,  till  helould  find  relief  elsewhere. 
Scofield  now  repaired  to  Philadelphia.  He  consulted  Dr.  H.,  who  re- 
ferred him  to  Dr.  G.  Dr.  G.,  after  having  two  pounds  of  blood  abstracted, 
and  making  many  persevering  efforts,  with  the  assistance  of  s'x  or  eight 
men,  finally  succeeded ;  but  the  man  died  the  same  day  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Dr.  G.  siys  the  axilliary  artery  was  torn  across,  owing 
to  an  accidental  adhesion  between  it  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint. 

Dr.  G.  is  not  deterred  from  his  course  by  this  small  accident,  but  says, 
that  **  should  a  case  simiUr  in  external  appearance  to  that  of  James 
Scofield  again  occur,  he  should  feel  justified  in  adopting  a  similar  course." 
Well,  another  case  did  occur. 

John  Langtorn,  aged  thirty-five,  a  muscular,  athletic  man,  about  six 
feet  high,  accustomed,  while  at  work,  to  the  use  of  a  pint  of  spirits 
daily,  called  upon  Dr.  G.  on  the  6th  of  March,  "on  account  of  a  loxa* 
tion  of  the  left  os  humeri  at  the  shoulder  joint."  It  had  now  been  aboat 
nine  weeks  since  the  accident  occurred,  and  there  had  been  already 
made  four  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reduce  the  luxation.  He  was  now 
''placed  on  low  diet  and  the  antiphlogistic  system,"  for  about  four  days; 
and,  for  five  more,  **  he  was  bled  regularly  to  the  extent  of  ten  ounces 
daily,  kept  on  barley  water,  purged  occasionally,  had  the  shoulder  care- 
fully rubbed  with  oils,  and  the  arm  gently  moved  several  times  a  day,  in 
various  directions.  This  plan  was  pursued  unremittingly  until  the  I5tb 
of  March,  on  which  day  it  was  determined  to  attempt  to  restore  the  bune 
to  its  natural  situation."  After  taking  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  adminis- 
tering 12  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and  making  persevering  efforts  '*in  the 
most  gentle  and  cautious  way  possible,"  for  one  hour  and  three  quarters^ 
the  doctor  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  head  of  the  bone  gradually 
approach,  and  finally  enter,  with  an  audible  snap,  the  glenoid  cavity. 
The  bone  was  now  in  its  place, — an  artery  again  was  ruptured ;  but,  bj 
unremitting  attention  the  man  was  kept  alive  seven  days.  He  died  on 
the  23d  March,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  doctor  is  now  a  little  more  reserved  in  his  conclusion;  and,  after 
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taking  a  sufficieat  length  of  time  to  think  about  the  matter,  he  says, 
f  **  The  conclusion  which  I  am  now  prepared  to  draw,  is  directlj  the 
reverse  nf  what  I  have  stated  in  some  of  the  foregoing  pages.  I  am 
disptved  to  condemn,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  ail  attempts  at  res- 
toration of  ancient  luxations  of  the  humerus  and  other  bones,  except 
in  cases  where  the  patient  is  remarkably  thin  and  debilitated,  and  when 
there  has  been  little  or  no  inflammation  at  the  time  or  subsequent  to  the 
displacement" 

Perhaps,  gentle  reader,  you  are  ready  to  conclude  that  the  above 
named  doctors  are  an  ignorant  set  of  empirics,  and  ought  to  be  hanged. 
But,  no  ! — they  are  scientific  ^aduates  of  the  old  school.  Well,  as  the 
lawyer  said  to  the  farmer,  "That  materially  alters  the  case."  Dr.  G., 
under  wliose  tientment  the  above  cases  proved  fatal,  is  the  famous 
William  Gibson,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
author  pf  a  surgical  work  entitled,  •*  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery." 
(Vide  Gibson's  Surgery.) 
Diuwiddie  Co.,  Va.  J.  B.  SPIERS. 


PLEURISY. 

Mr  Editor  : — I  now,  according  to  promise  in  your  last  number,* 
proceed  to  notice,  more  particularly,  that  form  of  pneumonia,  known  aa 
piilogisttc,  or  inflammatory  fever. 

Here  then  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  There  are  various  theories 
of  the  proxiuiate  cause  of  inflammation  in  vogue  at  the  present  day. 
One  is,  that  inflrimmation  is  an  increased  action  of  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  part ;  another,  that  there  is  a  diminished  action  of  the  blood  .vessels 
of  the  part ,  a  third,  that  there  is  an  irregular  action,  which  may  be 
either  increased  or  decreased  in  force,  or  neither.  All  these  several 
proximate  causes,  however,  only  amount  to  one  condition  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  that  condition  is  understood  alike  by 
all  theorists ;  that  is,  there  is  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood,  or  accumu- 
lation in  the  vessels  of  the  part;  this  occasions  destruction  in  the  vessels, 
which  pressing  upon  the  nerves  produces  pain,  and,  in  the  lungs,  creates 
cou^h  and  difficult  respiration. 

Now,  the  obvious  and  admitted  object  of  bleeding  in  pleurisy  is  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  by  diminishing  the  action  and 
power  of  the  heart,  by  which  it  is  propelled  there.  This  effect  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart  can  also  be  accomplished- by  such  sedatives  as  bugle 
weed  and  fumitory,  and  the  diminution  of  quantity  in  the  circulating 
fluids  can  be^eflected  by  other,  and  more  harmless  evacuants,  as  well 
as  by  blood-letting. 

Another  object  Mill  in  bleeding  is  said  to  be,  to  equalize  the  circula- 
tion. In  every  local  inflammation,  while  there  is  also  a  disproportionate 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  affected  organ,  there  is  also  a  dispropor- 

•  This  article  wai  designed  for  the  12th  No.  of  the  JoomaL    [Ed.  Jonr.] 
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4tonate  diminution  of  quantity  in  some  other  i^artof  Ae-ajrvtem.  Henet 
it  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  moat  natural  and  efieetual  way  «f 
equalizing  the  circulation,  to  induce  or  divert  the  fluids  to  those  parts  of 
the  system  where  the  circulation  is  deficient,  which  may  be  done  by 
those  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  which  are  supposed  to  operate 
locally  as  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  d&c.  In  pleurisy,  the  skin  is  particular!/ 
hot  and  dry ; — hence  the  diaphoretics  are  particularly  important  I  bata 
never  seen  a  case  of  pleurisy  which  did  not  yield  readily  tb  rational, 
judicious  treatment ;  and  I  have  never  ~known  a  case  of  pneumooia, 
where  our  diaphoretics  and  sudorifics,  such  as  dragon's  claw,  wbiteroot, 
&rc.,  were  resorted  to,  which  was  not  overcome  in  a  few  hours.  To 
abate  the  local  pain  in  the  chest,  warm,  emollient,  anodyne  fomeniationi 
are  far  superior  to  blisters ;  for  instance,  equal  parts  of  bops,  tanzj,, 
chamomile,  and  skunk  cabbage,  btiiled  down  together,  enclof^  in  flao* 
nel,  will  relax  the  vessels,  increase  the  determination  of  the  fluids  to  the 
surface,  and  mitigate  pain  and  internal  congestion.  This  plan  accom- 
panied with  frequent  alkaline  water  applications,  blood  warm,  I  hate 
always  found  valuable.  In  fact,  this  form  of  pleurisy  is  more  success- 
fully treated  by  many  practitioners,  since  their  abandonment  of  tbe 
depleting  practice,  than  when  adhering  strictly  to  the  rules  laid  down  io 
the  books.  Every  other  form  of  pleurisy  has  been  more  succcasfollj 
managed,  without  resort  to  reducing  measures  of  any  kind,  and,  if  theif 
was  no  other  objection  to  blood-letting,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  superiority  of  our  system  over  that  of  the  Allopathic.  Were 
people  as  anxious,  and  did  they  feel  as  much  solicitude  in  relation  totbii 
matter,  as  they  do  in  relation  to  matters  of  far  less  importance,  the  deple- 
tive practice  of  the  old  school  woiUd  soon  be  known  only  among  tbe 
things  that  were.  L.  H.  Borpbn. 

Paierson,  N,  /.,  June,  18^9. 


.CASE  OF  LUMBAR'  ABSCESS. 

The  outlines  of  my  case  are  as  follows.  Until  the  age  of  fifleen,! 
Buffered  with  occasional  cough,  and,  in  general,  rather  poor  bealtb. 
About  that  time,  a  span  of  horses,  which  I  was  driving,  ran  away  with 
roe,  throwing  me  forward  upon  the  wagon-tongue,  and  severely  injuring 
me  with  their  feet,  in  running,  before  1  could  regain  my  seat  On  ex- 
amination, my  back  was  found  badly  bruised  ;  yet  the  skin  was  not 
broken,  and  nothing  was  done  for  it.  Two  days  after,  (this  was  in 
March,)  I  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  S3ttled  on  my  lungs,  and  brought 
on  a  severe  cough*  In  a  few  days  my  cough  subsided,  andv  now  mj 
back  began  to  pain  me,  and  so  these  two  difficulties  alternated  with  mi, 
until  the  lungs  seemed  at  length  to  have  got  the  whole  burden,  and  I 
•ufiered,  through  the  next  winter  and  spring,  with  hectic  fever  and 
symptoms  of  consumption.  Late  in  the  spring  these  subsided,  and  the 
pain  in  my  back  returned,  and  has  remained  ever  since.  The  following 
spring,  1  was  bled   and  cupped  during  six  weeks»  to  avoid  a  lumbar 
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TMo  BO  far  soooeeded,  ikit,  for  two  jpears,  I  perforaed  Ught 
labor*  Theo  again  I  was  ooofined  to  my  room,  aud,  for  three  months, 
the  old  ooyrse  was  agaiy  pursued  with  me.  During  this  period,  some 
of  tUe  yertebre,  between  the  shoulder  blade  and  hip,  teemed  to  be 
loeseoedy  and  to  turn  partly  around  on  each  other,  so  as  to  present  two 
points.  For  three  years  afier,  I  was  feeble,  and  the  protuberances  upon 
Hij  back  increased. 

A  little  before  this  time,  (Feb.  1844,)  a  swelling  made  its  appearance 
oo  the  inside  of  my  left  hip.  It  gradually  increased  until  November, 
when  it  was  lanced,  and  discharged,  dnring  two  days,  nearly  three  quarts 
of  healthy  matter,  and  about  a  piht  daily  for  some  weeks  afterwards, 
wbeo  it  gradually  lessened,  and  then  healed  entirely.  During  this  time, 
Ikad  b^o  using  Sherwood's  Magnetic  pills  and  plaster;  but,  whether 
they  did  me  good  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  From  that  time  my  health 
knproved  somewhat,  and  I  hare  since*  been  able  to  perform  light  labor. 
My  abscess  never  healed  from  the  bi>ttom,  and  has  been  opened  two  or 
three  times  since*  About  two  weeks  ago,  I  took  a  cold  ;  since  which 
time,  1  have  been  quite  weak,  confined  to  the  house,«and  troubled  with 
night  sweats.  Please  give  your  opinion  on  my  cyse,  and  your  prescrip- 
tion for  it. 

P.  S.  The  abscess  has  been  probed,  and  found  to  be  located  on  the 
imde  of  the  spine,  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  extending,  on  both 
»des  of  the  spine,  about  an  inch  and  a.  half.  A  small  piece  of  bone  has 
lately  passed  from  it ;  and  the  probe,  when  introduced,  easily  touches  the 
bone. 

fTbe  ftboT«  i8  the  deicription  which  a  friend  has  giTen  of  hie  ease ;  but  to  preseri^ 
ptvpniv  for  inch  a  condition  of  things,  without  a  personal  exainination,  is  not  terj  easy. 
At  constitntiooal  remedies,  those  of  the  anti- scrofulous,  tub-tonic,  and  depuratlTo  daaa 
are  evidently  indicated.  In  fact,  the  main  dependence  is  probably  to  be  placed  on  sueh 
agents  as  act  constitutionally,  and  increase  the  vitality  of  the  system. — Ed.  Joua.] 


.  MODE  OF  MAKING  SYRUPS. 

Dk.  Newton  : 

Dear  Sir^ — Repudiating  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  that 
prompts  some  to  withhold  such  fruits  of  experience,  as  they  have  reason 
to  believe  would  be  advantageous  to  others,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
communicate  to  you,  my  mode  of  manufacturing  syrups.  I  am  greatly 
in  favor  of  giving  medicine  in  that  form,  not  only  for  convenience,  but, 
(when  properly  made,)  on  account  of  its  better  action,  and  the  disguise 
of  articles  otherwise  very  unpleasant.  Tiie  plan  I  propose  to  explain,  I 
have  followed  for  several  years;  and  I  find  great  improvement  in  the 
▼irtue  of  the  medicine  prepared,  as  Well  as  a  saving  of  time,  fire,  and 
trouble.  Others  may  have  adopted  the  same,  or  an  equivalent  plan,  but 
as  to  that  I  am  not.  certain.  The  most  common  mode  of  making  syrups 
is,  (as  you  are  aware,)  by  placing  the  herbs  in  an  open  kettle,  covering 
with  water,  and  boiling.    Frequently  this  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
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strength  of  the  herbs  ib  all  extracted,  when  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the 
desired  consistency.  But,  in  this  process,  all  the  volatile  parts  pass  off 
bj  evaporation,  and  the  medicine  is  found  in  a  great  measure  Inefficient. 
My  plan  is  as  follows:  I  place  in  a  kettle  the  proper  quantity  of  herbs, 
and  |)our  on  water,  making  calculations  for  the  amount  the  herbs  will 
take  up.  I  then  have  a  condensor,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and 
flaring  at  the  top.  This  condensor,  (being  of  tin,  and  open  at  the 
bottom,)  ills  nicely  in  the  kettle,  and,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam, 
tow,  or  some  other  article  answering  the  purpose,  is  packed  around  in 
the  aperture.  On  the  top  is  a  place  for  holding  water,  covering  the  en- 
tire upper  surface ;  and  by  means  thai  would  suggest  themselves  to  any 
mind,  a  small  stream  of  cold  water  is  kept  running  in  on  one  side,  while 
the  warm  water  passes  off  at  the  other.  By  this  means  the  steam  is  con- 
densed an  fast  as  generated,  the  essential  oils  precipitated,  and  not  one 
particle  of  the  virtue  of  the  medicine  lost.  When  boiled  enough,  (from 
one  to  three  hours  will  be  sufficient,)  and  properly  cool,  I  strain  off, 
put  in,  of  clarified  sugar  or  sugar  perfectly  clean,  the  amount  desired ; 
which,  with  a  small  amount  of  spirits,  will  keep  it  any  length  of  time. 
I  imagine  there  are  b|it  few  herbs  whtise  properties  are  actually  lost  by 
immersion  in  hot  water,  only  as  their  volatile  oils,  dtc,  pass  off  by  evap- 
oration. Prevent  the  evaporation,  and  you  get  the  virtues  of  herbs  more 
effectually  than  coul(f  be  done  by  infusion,  powder,  or  alcoholic  tincture, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  last- 
named  arricle.  The  expense  of  a  condensor  such  as  I  have  described 
will  fall  short  of  $5.  If  any  of  your  contributors  can  suggest  a  netter 
plan,  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  learn  it.  Very  respectfully. 

New  York,  May  25,  1849.  U.  S.  Firth,  M.  D. 


NATURE  OUR  LEADER. 

BY  PROF.   I.  M.  COMINGS. 

In  perusing  the  able  and  eloquent  address  of  Dr.  Warrpn,  before  the 
American  Medical  Association,  at  its  last  session  in  Boston,  we  were 
particularly  pleased  with  the  closings  remarks,  as  follows .  "  The  cure 
of  disease,  gentlemen,  is  after  all,  your  ultimate  object.  In  the  accon)- 
plishment  of  this,  every  age  has  flattered  itself  with  being  wiser  than 
the  past.  The  present  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  itself,  with  justice,  a  de- 
gree of  this  flattery.  It  must,  at  least,  have  the  credit  of  acknowledging 
its  own  ignorance,  and  of  knowing,  that,  in  order  to  pursue  itd  invesii* 
gations,  it  must  closely  observe  the  course  of  nature,  in  resisting  the 
progress  of  disease,  and  in  the  means  by  which  she  endeavors  to  remove 
the  derangements  of  the  animal  economy.  Natura  duce,  is  the  motto 
of  our  Society ;  and,  guided  by  this  maxim,  we  are  sure  to  arrive  at 
results  which  will  conduct  us  to  a  satisfactory  and  successful  practice." 

As  we  read  the  above  extract,  we  involuntarily  exclaimed  :  Can  it  he, 
that  Dr."  Warren   and  his  talented  and  experienced  coadjutors  in  the 
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aueaee  of  iBedieme  can  be  so  blinded  to  the  almost  iDeritable  eiects  of 
tbeir  depleting  and  poisoning  practice,  as  to  believe  that  they  follow  the 
iodicaiions  of  Nature  in  sach  a  course  t  Can  it  be,  that  prejudice, 
education,  or  any  preconceived  notion,  can  so  darken  and  blind  such 
inielleGts?  Why  does  not  their  empirical  practice,  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  which  they  here  inculcate  ? 
Are  they  now  more  successful  than  was  Cullen  or  Broussais?  No  one 
pretends  this.  And  why,  we  ask,  has  no  real  advancement  been  made 
m  medicine  7  Cannot  the  reply  be  found  in  this  disregard  of  Nature's 
teachings?  Does  she  indicate  by  any  process,  that  it  is  ever  necessary 
to  take  away  the  pabulum  of  life  to  support  and  strengthen  the  weakened 
powers  of  the  systeni  ?  So  thought  the  learned  Dr.  Rush,  when  bemor- 
rage  from  the  nose  succeeded  three  or  four  copious  bleedings  from  the 
ana  during  the  yellow  fever.  But  what  now  thinks  the  most  enlightened 
Fatbologist  of  this  theory  of  Dr.  Rush  ? 

Agaio,  we  ask,  Does  Nature  lead  us  to  administer  the  roost  deadly 
peiaong  in  order  to  produce  health  7  and  do  we  '*  closely  observe  the 
coorae  of  Nature  in  resisting  the  progress  of  disease "  by  givftig  our 
patieatB  the  destructive  narcotic? 

When  will  our  great  men,  learned  as  they  are,  be  induced  to  study 
Nature,  and  watch  her  simple  teachings?  When  will  they  throw  old 
Authority  aside,  or  disregard  his  errors,  and  condescend  to  become  the 
loicbible  pupils  of  Nature?  Till  this  is  done,  we  can  expect  little  real 
advaDcement  in  medical  knowledge. 

Galliieo  and  Newton  made  little  progress  in  science,  till  they  set  aside 
the  dflgmae  of  the  schools,  and  followed  Nature  alone.  So  our  Allopathic 
ftieods  will  find,  that,  if  they  are  really  guided  by  their  maxim,  Natura 
dbce,  they  will  be  sure  to  arrive  at  results,  which  will  conduct  them  to  a 
satuifaetory  and  successful  practice.   . 

Worcester,  June,  1849. 


A  MONSTER  BORN. 

We  seldom  publish  matters  of  mere  obstetrical  interest ;  but,  in  mani- 
ieslatioo  of  sympathy  ftir  a  brother  Editor  and  brother  Fellow  of  the 
Mamachuaetts  Medical  Society,  we  have  felt  under  some  obligation  to 
notice  the  following  instance  of  mental  parturitwn.  We  are  not  in- 
ftwroed,  that  it  proved  a  case  of  instrumental  labor ;  but,  really,  we  should 
have  sopposed,  that  the  relaxinj?  power  of  an  active  dose  of  hbeUa  would 
have  bam  of  great  service  in  delivering  a  gravid  brain  of  such  a  horrid 
■Kmatiosity.  A^  any  r^te,  it  must  have  taken  strong  parturient  throes 
to  have  saMy  given  birth  to  so  unnatural  and  overgrown  a  progeny.  We 
sioeerely  hope  no  serious  consequences  will  follow  the  accouchement 

**  Woreutsr  Medical  Itutftution. — A  catalogue  of  the  students  and  faculty  of  the^ew 
ihartered  Tbomsonifin  school  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  receiyed.  Although  *  in  its 
fBbiiey,  ft  has  began  to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  public  sentiment  io  New  Eng- 
laid,*  tmy§  the  drcalar ;  bat  it  must,  we  thould  tnppoM^,  be  a  sonrce  of  deep  mortiflcation 
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and  ulitrm  to  the  cnltivaton  of  literatifre  md  tcfoooe.  Kerer  before,  in  tiie  histor^r  tif 
legislation  in  MassacbnsettSf  was  there  such  a  piece  of  foUy  perpetvated  by  the  LegiilitBiir 
aa  the  incorporation  of  this  school.  That  the  faculty  ar*  as  profoundly  igncrtnt  as  tbqr 
are  conning,  no  one  supposes ;  but  will  all  this  outward  show  of  sacriftciag  love  fortbe 
dear  people,  who  are  killed  off  by  hundreds  with  calomel,  antimony,  and  yarioos  otbv 
horribles,  under  the  wicked  control  of  regular  pbysician3f  be  satisfactory  ?  The  profi'iMB 
must  laugh  in  their  sleeves  when  out  of  sight  of  their  pupils  and  patients }  aye,  and  thtt 
is  not  all— laugh  at  the  General  Court,  the  Governor  and  his  dignified  avociates,  who 
gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the  parchment  of  their  mis-called  medlbal  institution.  Then 
were  29  students  attending  the  lectures  of  the  school  recently,  according  to  the  catalogue 
alluded  to." 

So  it  seems  that  the  character  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Worcester  Med- 
ical Institution  is.  at  last,  out  before  the  world ;  and  Dr.  J.  V.  G.  Smitli 
has  the  honor  of  making  known  a  matter  before  concealed  e?eB  firom 
ourselves,  that  we  are  a  set  not  of  fools  but  of  knaioet..  Well,  whena 
man  or  a  body  of  men  do  not  know  their  own  hearts  and  motives,  it  is 
Tery  proper  to  have  a  public  monitor  and  censor  to  communicate  the 
informafion.  For  one,  we  think  much  of  the  aphorism,  KnoMf  thys^; 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  out,  that  we  are  not  "profaund/y  igtwimi"  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  are  "cunning"  Really,  however,  we  cannot 
say  as  much  of  the  redoubtable  editor  of  the  Bnston  Mediewl  and  Sargir 
cal  Journal.  We  have  read  in  an  old  book  with  which  we  are  somewbit 
familiar,  that  one  of  a  certMin  description  of  character  '*  uttereih  all  hii 
mind ;"  and  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  that  ihe**uttenng  of  all  om^s 
mind,**  under  circumstances  like  thoee  h<;re  delineated,  boars  some  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  correctness  of  Solomon's  views.  Certain  we  are, 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  retort  the  charge  of  knavish  "  cunning  T  for 
it  requires  what  is  superior  to  *'  folly,"  as  a  mental  trait,  to  give  exeteocft 
to  wicked  artiiicc.  We  have  n6t  now,  for  the  first  time,  learnt,  that 
there  are  those  who  do  not  know  enough  to  be  designedly  evil. 

If  the  friends  of  the  ♦*  Thomsonian  school  at  Worcester  "  have  really 
humbugged  *'  the  General  Court,  the  Governor,  and  his  dignified  assooi- 
ates,"  they  are  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  done  what  a  multitude  of 
such  pigmies  as  the  author  of  the  above  remarks  could  not  have  efiecied. 
True,  a  pismirg  can  bite  and  be  uncomfortable ;  but  to  accomplish  aoy 
important  end,  the  agent  must  belong  to  some  superior  race.     [Ed.  Jooc.] 


WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

Since  our  Legi.^lature  has  granted  to  this  Institution  a  legal  eustenee, 
and  it  is  now  established  and  in  successful  operation,  it  Incomes  utto 
secure  the  mean^  lor  increasing  its  facilities,  by  the  erectiMi  of  a  suita- 
ble bnilding,  and  obtaining  an  increase  of  our  apparatus  for  iilustnittiy 
the  several  -branches  of  professional  science. 

From  the  report  of  our  agent  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  we 
found,  that  there  were  subscribed,  by  responsible  persons,  nearly  sit  thoih 
sand  dollars,  a  imall  portion  of  which  ia  collected.    Now  we  liave  pro- 
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poeed  tnd  the  Board  b«ye  acted  in  the  matter,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
•ominittee,  to  carrj  out  the  following  plan,  viz :  Let  one  thousand  doUars 
be  paid  to  some  capitalist  or  master  builder  in  this  city,  who  shall  erect  a 
kri^e  and  commodious  building  in  some  fa?orable  locality.  It  is  to  be 
called  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  and  the  upper  stories  are  to  be 
finished  with  an  Amphitheatre,  Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratory,  dtc,  the 
lower  or  basement  story  to  be  rented  by  the  builder  for  other  purposes. 
Thus  he  could  rQ,ceive  good  interest  fur  the  amount  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  building.  ^The  use  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is 
to  be  secured  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  twenty  years,  or  an 
iodefioite  period,  by  the  annual  payment,  on  their  part,  of  a  rent  not 
eiceediog  two  hundred  dollars,  and  they  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
porehase  at  a  stipulated  price,  at  any  time,  when  the  finances  of  the 
CSoHegewili  permit. 

This  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  we  can  easily  collect 
ixmag  the  present  season,  and  the  small  annual  rent  specified,  will  secure 
«»  a  buildHig  essentially  as  valuable  Co  us  as  one  that  wouki  cost  us  ten 
llioafliiild  deUars,  devoted  whMly  to  the  purposes  of  the  College. 

GoMie^  then,  friends  of  Medical  Reform,  and  assist  us  to  carry  out 
As  plan.  £very  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  authorized  to 
Teeeire  aabscriptiotts  for  the  College,  and  we  hope  that  every  Botanic 
iHefid  in  New  BngUnd  and  New  York  will  contribute  something  td 
waM  in  801  object  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  cause. 

W9m$ier,  June,  184^.  I.  M.  Cominos. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  PHYSO-MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  by  a  private  communication  from  a  friend  in 
Hew  York,  that  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  the  *'  Thomsonian  Medical 
Society  ^  in  that  State  '*  was  very  pleasant,  harmonious,  and  interesting.** 
**Much  bosine.<<s  was  accomplished,''  and  *'  the  organization  of  the 
Society  under  the  new  State  law  was  perfected."  The  Society  now 
have  all  the  powers  possessed  by  any  Medical  Society, — not  excepting, 
the  power  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine. 

We  are  particularly  gratified,  that,  at  this  meeting,  they  have  ab an* 
dooed  their  old  name  and  taken  one  expressive  of  their  true  medicd 
position, — "  The  New  York  State  Physo-Mt^dical  Society."  We  know 
Bot  so  fully  how  the  c^se  may  be  in  other  latitudes  and  longitudes ;  but, ' 
kthts  region,  we  do  know,  that,  by  the  term  "Thomsonian,"  a  large 
wA  respectable  portion  of  the  people  understand  one  who  adheres  rigidly 
le  the  coarse  of  treatment  pursued  by  Samuel  Thomson,  in  all  its  rude- 
mem,  wKhout  any  improvement  Physo-Medical — natural-medical— 
iapiies  that  we  mean  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  irrespective 
of  any  arbitrary  system  whatever.  Perhaps,  in  this  matter,  there  is  a 
ipice  of  vanity,  on  our  part,  as  we  were  the  first  to  Quggest  to  the  world 
the  afipropriatefleas  of  this  ephhet. 

We  are  also  gratified  to  teara^  that  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
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New  York  State  Physo-Medioal  Society  recommend iog  the  Worcester 
Medical  Institution  to  the  consideration  of  medical  studenu  in  that 
State ;  and  that  our  friends  are  disposed  to  regard  this  Institution  as  *'  the 
first  and  only  truly  scientific  Medical  Institution  legally  established  ia 
New  England."  We  shall  try  to  show  them,  by  our  works,  that  their 
confidence  is  not  a  ?ain  one.  Mutual  confidence  and  union  of  effort  are 
the  bulwarks  of  our  cause.     [Ed.  Jour.] 


MEASLES. 

Dr.  Newton, — I  was  called  a  few  days  since  to  attend  a  young  lad  of 
fifteen,  who  was  sickening  from  a  relapse  after  ha?ing  had  the  meades. 
It  was  nine  days  after  the  eruption  had  disappeared.  He  had  a  ?ioleot 
pain  through  the  temples,  a  pale  furred  tongue,  dry  skin,  a  sickly^ 
cada? erous  look,  quick  but  feeble  pulse,  was  extremely  weak,  no  appetite, 
and  thin  in  flesh.  I  gare  him  an  entire  Thomsonian  course,  and  io 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  eruption  on  the  skin  was  as  full  and  fresh 
•8  when  first  it  made  its  appearance.  He  was  immediately  reliefed, 
ftod  is  now  well.  His  cough,  which  I  neglected  to  mention,  is  entirely 
remo?ed.  He  had  been  cured  imperfectly ;  or  rather  left  to  die  under 
■ome  other  form  of  disease.  The  morbific  matter  left  to  determine  oa 
the  vitals  could  but  have  proved  fatal.  Jambs  S.  Olcott,  M.  D. 

LaweU,  April  20th,  IS49. 


SQUIRRELS  REARED  BY  A  CAT. 

The  Indiana  Whig  gives  a  curious  instance  of  the  transfer  of  mate^ 
nal  affection  and  solicitude.  A  young  man  in  Boone  county,  Kentucky, 
£>und  a  nest  of  three  young  squirrels,  and,  on  carrying  them  into  the 
house,  he  placed  them  with  a  bevy  of  young  kittens,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
the  mother  cat  adopted  the  little  foundlings  into  her  family«  bestowing  as 
much  care  and  kindness  upon  them  as  upon  her  own  o0spring.  Tbe 
squirrels  are  now  about  a  month  old,  and  have  become  entirely  domesti- 
cated, living  upon  the  same  pap,  and  adopting  the  habits  of  the  feline 
brothers  and  sisters.     [Scientific  American.]  , 


A  COMPLICATION  OF  DISORDERS. 

**  What  did die  of?"  asked  a  simple  neighbor.     "  Of  a  complica* 

tion  of  disorders,"  replied  his  friend.  '*  How  do  you  describe  this  coo- 
plication?'*  "He  died,"  answered  the  other,  "of  two  physicians,  an 
apothecary,  and  a  surgeon  V* 
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OBITUARY. 

At  15  minutes  before  one  o'clock  A.M.  on  Wednr^sday  June  20,  Ann 
E.  Sherid  m,  wife  of  Mr.  E.  B  Briggs  of  this  city,  departed  this  life,  after 
a  protracted  and  painful  illness.  * 

Wbeu  we  first  b  came  acqiiainied  with  Mrs.  B  ,  nearly  two  years  since, 
she  wns  suflTering  from  a  local  and  temporary  affection,  but  her  general 
be\lih  viH»  comfortable.  We,  however,  learnt  from  her  the  fact,  that,  a 
few  iD'jnihs  previous,  she  had  been  sick  of  pneumonia,  which  left  her  in 
I  debilitated  condition.  When  in  that  condition,  she  was  seen,  in  con- 
nexioQ  with  her  medical  attendant,  by  an  eminent  physiciHn  of  this  city, 
who  pronounce^i  her  in  consumption, — the  left  lung  being  extensively 
tabercalous.  He  predicted  that  she  would  not  survive  two  months  from 
that  time.  She,  however,  began,  from  that  time,  to  amend;  and  soon 
was  able  personally  to  attend  to  her  domestic  concerns. 

When  we  first  ««aw  her,  a  cavity  was  formed  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
left  lung  ;  and  both  cavernous  respiration  and  the  mucous  rale  were  very 
aadible.  After  that  period,  besides  occasionally  prescribing  for  other 
difficulties,  we  now  and  then  suggested  some  simple  remedy  for  the  re- 
tarding or  partial  relief  of  tiie  pulmonary  disease.  Among  the  means 
used,  that  from  which  she  seemed  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  was 
inhaling  the  fumes  of  burning  rosin. 

The  cavity  and  the  condition  of  the  whole  lung,  tojietber  with  her  general 
iiealth,  remained  apparently  without  much  alteration,  till  about  eight 
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months  before  her  death.    The  first  perceptible  measure  of  decline 
the  coDsequeoce  of  following,  for  a  few  days,  the  stupid  prescription  of 
1  humbuggiag  clairvoyant. 

We  have  often  admitted  our  belief,  to  an  extent,  in  mesmerism.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  clairvoyants  are  as  capable  of  being  trained 
to  the  practice  of  deception  or  of  being  themselves  led  into  false  impres- 
sions, as  persons  are  in  their  waking  state.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
positively,  that  this  same  clairvoyant  made  several  gross  blunders,  while 
favoring  this  community  with  her  revelations.  We  made  three  several 
post  mortem  examinations  of  persons  who  died  within  a  few  days  after 
the  clairv.oyant  had  pronounced  on  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  and,  in 
each  case,  the  description  given  was  most  essentially  wrong.  In  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Briggs,  the  leading  difficulty  was  supposed  by  the  clairvoyant 
to  be  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  require  the  repealed  use  of  a 
drastic  aloetic  purge.  The  direction  was  followed  for  a  few  days,  with 
wofully  injurious  effects.  A  colliquative  diarrhoea  was  established,  and 
the  patient  failed  rapidly.  By  the  interposition,  however,  of  judicious 
medical  treatment,  the  diarrhoea  was  effectually  arre!<ted,  and  the  patient 
was  somewhat  improved.  Still,  she  did  not  recover  what  she  had  lost ; 
and  it  was  manifest,  that,  from  this  period,  she  must,  with  more  or  less 
uniformity,  decline. 

Not  long  afler  this,ihe  people  of  our  city  were  (avored  with  a  few  Lectures 
from  a  Hydropathist,  who  did  not  fait  to  decry,  not  onl)  Allopathy,  but 
the  Botanic  system  of  Practice,  and  every  other,  except  the  Water-cure. 
By  request,  he  visited  Mrs.  B  ;  and,  though  we  had  told  her,  that  her  case 
was  hopeless,  yet  this  one^idea  man,  who  could  see  no  good  in  any  medi- 
cal system  but  his  own,  assured  her,  that,  by  the  efficacy  of  water,  he 
would  have  her,  in  a  few  days,  about  the  house,  in  as  good  health  as  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  The  result  was  such  a  speedy  prostra- 
tion, that,  in  a  few  days,  we  were  summoned  to  see  her,  in  a  supposed 
cfying  state.  By  immediately  and  entirely  dispensing  with  this  treatment, 
however,  she  was  again  very  much  relieved  ;  and,  by  aid  of  naturally 
strong  physical  powers,  she  survived  this  period  nearly  three  months. 

From  time  to  time,  the  lefl  lung  became  more  and  more  implicated  in 
tuberculous  disease.  At  length  the  disease  extended  to  the  right ;  and, 
at  the  period  of  her  death,  it  involved  I  he  superior  and  middle  lobe  of 
thaV  lung  also.  Some  three  weeks  before  her  death,  she  began  to  be 
cedematous  in  her  limbs;  and  soon  ascites  was  largely  developed.  On 
opening  into  the  abdomen,  after  death, .  we  found  and  removed  several 
quarts  of  thin,  limpid  fluid.  During  the  last  three  months  of  her  life, 
her  sufferings  were  severe,  and  she  •  anxiously  awaited  the  hour  of  her 
departure.  With  slight  exceptions,  her  reason  remained  during  her 
sickness,  and  it  was  especially  perfect  in  her  final  moments. 

Afler  we  ceased  to  prescribe  for  her,* except  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
which  she  experienced  from  her  cough  and  other  causes,  quite  a  numb^ 
of  physicians  were  called  in,  the  expression  of  whose  views  was  some- 
what diversified,  though  they  generally  admitted  her  case  to  be  hopeless. 
Before  her  deatli,  two  or  three  scrofulous  abscesses  gathered,  and  dis- 
charged a  considerable  amount  of  purulent  matter.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
and  of  the  exiitence  of  general  dropsy,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
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Um  autopsy  woald  disdose  some  disease  of  the  intestines,  as  of  the  liver 
Of  kidneys.  Particnlarly  was  there  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
tvbercles  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  was 
found.  The  reduced  condition  of  the  blood  gave  a  general  pallor  to  the 
parts;  but,  otherwise,  every  viscus,  both  in  the  abdomen  and  in  the 
tiwrax,  the  lungs  excepted,  was  healthy.  v 

Two  or  three  circumstances  attending  this  case  are  worthy  of  note. 
Id  the  first  place,  the  patient's  tenA^ity  of  life,  and  her  power  of  endur- 
ance were  great.  See  outlived  the  expectations  of  ail  her  friends,  and 
wa» cheerful  and  unmoved  under  the  severest  sufferings. 

Again,  we  may  notice  her  disposition,  at  different  times,  to  think  her 
case  assuming  a  more  favorable  character.  She  would  fancy,  that  the 
disease  had  nearly  or  quite  left  the  lungs,  and  had  gone  to  other  organs, 
as  the  liver,  the  uterus,  d&c,  where  it  cotild  be  controlled  ;  and  her  im- 
pressions, at  times,  more  or  less  affected  the  views  of  her  friends  and 
attendants. 

Finally,  the  case  illustrates  very  fully  the  value  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  auscultation  and  percussion.  By  this  science  we  were 
enabled  to  speak,  with  exactness,  'as  to  the  nature,  and  very  nearly  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  malady.  From  time  to  time  we  marked  the  progress 
of  the  pulmonary  ravages ;  and,  at  last,  predicted,  almost  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  vision,  the  condition  in  which  the  post  mortem  examii^lion 
would  reveal  the  lungs  to  be.  Wl;ile  others  were  imagining  that  the 
disease  had  been,  in  a  good  measure,  transferred  from  the  chest  to  some 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  *we  maintained  without  wavering,  that  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  organic  lesion,  would  be  found  in  the  lungs. 
The  result  proved  the  correctness  of  the  views,  which  we  had  ex- 
pressed.    [£d.  Jour.] 


From*  the  American  Phrenological  Joomal. 

SUMMER  FRUITS, 

THEIR  TrmiTT,  AND  DIEECTIOHS  FOB  THEIB  BIGHT  USE. 

Nature  in  her  ceaseless  round  of  ever-varying  luxuries,  is  again  spread- 
ing before  ps  her  delicious  summer  fruits,  in  the  form  of  berries, 
cherries,  currants,  etc.  Shall  they  be  eaten  ?  Certainly.  They  were 
created  for  nothing  else;  nor  created  thus  delicious  for  nought,  bu\to 
enforce  such  eating  by  enticement.  Hence  they  should  be  eaten  abun- 
dantly. This  is  established  by  the  very  fact,  that  food  tastes  well. 
All  food  relishes,  in  order  thereby  to  induce  us  to  eat  it.  By  parity  of 
reasoning,  that  should  be  eaten  most  abundantly  which  tastes  the  best. 
Their  value,  as  a  dietetic  ingredient,  is  proportionate  to  their  delicious- 
ness  to  the  unperverted  taste ;  and  what  of  all  Nature's  luxuries  relishes 
equally  well  with  summer  fruits  ?  How  perfectly  crazy  are  all  children 
after  strawberries,  raspberries,  whortleberries,  blackberries,  and  cherries ! 
How  exquisitely  flavored,  when  cooked  with  more  substantial  foods! 
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ScareeljT  &  baman  being  or  i  brate,  but  eojojs  theoi  in  whaterer  form 
presented,  and  more  than  any  other  production  of  nature.  This  maj  be 
caused  by  their  being  the  firbt  fruits  of  the  season ;  perhaps  becautt 
they  are  soft  and  delicate;  perhaps  because  of  their  delightful  coid- 
mingling  of  acid  and  saccharine  matters :  but  more  likely  from  these  and 
other  causes  combined ;  and  each  one  of  these  causes  constitutes  a  reason 
why  they  should  be  eaten.  Thus,  after  the  solid  foods  and  fruits  of 
winter,  as  apples  and  dried  fruit,  health  requires  change;  and,  as  diges- 
tion is  far  less  vigorous  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold,  because  of  the 
warmth  of  the  season,  this  change  should  be  to  something  light  and  easily 
soluble,  yet  re&eshinff.  Than  the  strawberry,  what  can  be  softer,  or 
lighter,  or  more  delicious?  and  that  all  tastes  may  be  suited,  some  kinds 
are  more  sweet,  others  more  acid  ;  some  earlier,  others  later,  etc. 

Anumg  other  materials  requisite  for  carrying  forward  the  life  principle, 
are  acids,  because  they  enter  into  the  constituent  elements  of  which  the 
body  is  composed.  Accordingly  they  must  be  taken  in  our  food,  since 
air  does  not  contain  them ;  and  hence,  while  we  find  them  in  some  kinds 
of  food,  they  abound  in  fruits,  and  contribute  essentially  to  their  deli- 
ciousness.  The  human  system,  therefore,  requires  fruit  almost  as  much 
as  bread.  Though  it  can  take  them  in  other  forms,  especially  alcoholic, 
yet  there  they  are  most  gross,  condensed,  and  diametrically  hostile  to 
life,  ^ut  the  deliciousness  of  fruits  renders  taking  an  abundance  of 
acids  through  them,  as  pleasurable  to  the  palate  as  they  are  profitable  to 
the  system.  H^nce  every  human  being  should  eat  frbely  of  the  fraits 
of  all  seasons,  for  Nature  loves  her  human  children,  and  has  adapted 
the  particular  fruits  of  every  season  to  the  wants  of  man  and  brute  it 
that  season.  That  they  are  pre-eminently  promotive  of  growth  and 
health  in  animals,  is  an  established  fact.  That  they  are  even  more  so 
in  man,  is  rendered  absolutely  certain,  both  by  the  physical  adaptation 
of  nature,  and  by  man's  relish  for  them.  We  should  then  literally  fbast 
ourselves  on  them  ;  nor  is  there  much  danger  that  we  shall  eat  too  much, 
but  too  little.  Even  invalids  may  eat  them  with  impunity.  Thus 
strawberries  are  particularly  good  in  burning  fevt^r,  and  cool  and  cilm 
down  agitated  nerves,  besides  invigorating  their  whole  systems.  Black- 
berries are  universally  considered  healthy  for  bowel  complaints.  These 
complaints  appear  in  midsummer,  just  when  this  fruit  is  in  its  full  mi- 
turity.  Is  there  then  no  adaptation  of  one  to  the  other?  And  since 
they  remove  them,  are  they  not  still  better  as  preventives  ?  Neither 
the  philosophical  mind  nor  the  human  palate  can  require,  additional 
motives  for  partaking  of  these  summer  fruits,  and  giving  them  freely  to 
children* 

But  mark  distinctly,  nature  appends  absolute  conditions  as  to  time 
and  mode  of  taking  them.  That,  in  proportion  as  we  increase  their 
quantity,  we  should  diminish  the  amount  of  solid  foods,  is  perfectljr 
obvious.  In  fact,  as  summer  rarifies  the  air,  so  that  we  inhale  much 
less  oxyffen  than  in  winter,  we  should  under  all  circumstances,  take  much 
less  solid  food  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  that  less  rich  in  carbok. 
If,  however,  in  violation  of  this  law,  we  eat  as  much  other  food  is  in 
winter,  and  of  kinds  destructive  of  health,  and  add  large  quantities  of 
summer  fruits  to  that  alreadj  enormous  surplus,  no  wonder  that  thej  so 
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often  prove  injarious.  Remember,  then,  that,  while  you  should  indulge 
in  sammer  fruits,  you  must  eat  proportionably  less  solid  food,  or  rather^ 
most  8UBSTITUTB  berries  for  meat.  In  fact,  but  little  flesh  should  be, 
consomed  in  summer  even  by  the  laboring  classes,  and  none  by  the 
sedentary.  Summer  food  should  consist  mainly  of  bread,  vegetables, 
tod  fruit5,  but  mostly  of  the  latter — rice  corn,  and  the  serial  grains  of 
course  included.  The  forms  in  which  these  grains  are  cooked  are  of 
course  important,  yet  that  is  extraneous  to  our  present  subject.  They 
may  be  prepared  separately,  the  grains  ground,  and  made  into  pudding 
or  bread,  and  the  berries  eaten  with  it;  or  cooked  along  with  the  pudding 
tod  bread,  just  as  we  cook  raisins  in  rice.  Yet  we  are  not  now  speaking 
80  much  of  cooking  as  of  the  mode  of  eating,  and  together,  of  course, 
the  best  mode  to  be  adoptecL 

Reader,  will  you  not  for  Ace  try  the  following  experiment?  Taking 
in  hand  a  piece  of  good  bre  td,  go  forth  to  your  strawberry  patch,  or 
raspberry,  or  blackberry,  or  currant  bush,  and  make  a  breakfast  or 
sapper,  or  both,  wholly  of  bread  and  berries,  eaten  deliberately,  so  as 
folly  to  commingle  both  in  the  mouth,  and  tell  me  whether  you  ever 
made  as  delicious  a  meal  before.  Nature  is  simple  in  everything,  and 
simple  f  »od  relishes  better  than  that  which  is  highly  seasoned,  or  where 
mtnj  kinds  are  commingled.  You  will  probably  find  no  dietetic  luxury 
to  compare  with  berries,  cherries,  or  fruit,  eaten  in  the  open  air,  especiaHy 
vith  friends  to  keep  up  conversation.  I,  for  one,  shall  pursue  this  course 
donogthe  summer.  When  a  boy,  I  remember  to  have  made  occasional 
meals  in  the  garden  of  bread  and  currants,  and  to  this  day  I  recur  to 
thm  as  among  the  most  delightful  of  my  life,  and  I  shall  hereafter  fre- 
qoently  repeal  them. 

Of  course,  in  such  cases  the  best  fruit  should  be  selected.  For  somey 
currants  may  be  too  tart ;  but,  as  there  is  every  variety  of  blackberries, 
raspberries,  and  whortleberries,  some  sweeter  and  others  more  sour,  of 
course  different  tastes  can  cultivate  those  kinds  which  they  relish  best. 

But  the  exorbitant  price  of  summer  fri^td  furnishes  an  almost  insupert* 
Me  objection  to  their  general  consumption.  The  city  laborer  who  gets 
but  a  dollar  a  day,  is  poorly  able  to  spend  two  thirds  of  it  for  berries 
which  is  about  the  average  price.  These  altogether  exorbitant  prices 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  raiser — for  he  has  a  perfect  right,  as  the  world 
goes,  to  charge  what  he  can  g^t,  since  none  are  compelled  to  buy — but 
of  their  limited  production.  They  can  be  raised  in  any  required  quantity, 
for  they  take  little  ground,  so  that  those  in  cities  can  have  their  straw- 
berry beds,  and  raspberry  and  currant  bushes,  a  square  rod  or  two,  highly 
caiuvHU'd,  being  ^ullicieiii  iur  a  small  family.  All  required  is  a  little 
rAiN» ;  and,  as  rnen  are  generRJly  too  busy  to  plant  and  attend  theoi,  while 
women  are  dying  for  some  out-door  exercise,  why  should  not  mothers 
and  daughters  take  this  matter  in  hand,  so  that  when  husband  and  son 
return  from  their  daily  toil,  the  deliciousness  of  their  evening  repast^ 
besides  making  them  forget  their  fatigue,  shall  throw  them  into  so  pleas- 
ant a  humor  as  to  make  themselves  r  nd  family  happy  ail  the  evening. 
Females  do  not  begiu  to  realize  the  power  they  could  wield  over  roeo^ 
by  providing  such  litile  luxuries.  Nor  is  it  any  way  improper  for  then 
to  engage  in  their  field  and  market  culture ;  oa  the  contrary,  they  sre 
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especially  adapted  thereto,  except  in  dress,  which  for  the  time  being 
might  be  modified.  Their  picking,  how  perfectly  enchanting!  Few 
seasons  of  my  life  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure,  as  sallying  forth  with 
wife  or  di4igh(ers  to  the  berry  bushes.  We  fill  our  pails,  while  mutually 
exchanging  ^dial  feelings  and  intellectual  conceptions.  Now  and  then 
an  event  oi^  life  stands  out  from  the  ordinary  level,  like  hills  from  plains, 
or  islands  from  water,  as  way-marks  to  think  upon  with  unqualified  de- 
light. One  such  day  spent  on  a  whortleberry  plain  with  a  brother,  and 
the  accompanying  conversation,  has  been  one  of  the  brightest  spots  upon 
memory's  disk.  To  eat  fruit  with  friends  is  truly  delicious,  but  to  pick 
them  with  these  same  friends  is  scarcely  less  so.  Reader,  try  the  experi- 
ment. 

One  additional  remark  about  their  production.  As,  by  means  of  the 
male  and  female  principles,  applied  to  ap^s,  nature  is  perpetually  re- 
producing new  varieties,  some  of  which  are  superior  in  some  respects  to 
any  others — and  thus  of  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  etc; — so,  by  this  same 
instrumentality,  new  kinds  of  berries  are  being,  perpetually  created,  even 
in  the  wild  state,  some  remarkable  for  size,  others  for  sweetness,  some 
for  early,  others  for  late  maturity,  and  each  having  flavors  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  some  of  course  exquisitely  rich.  Now,^  since  they  are  so 
healthy,  why  should  they  not  be  cultivated  ;  and  especially  new  kinds 
brought  into  existence,  by  planting  the  very  best  of  berries,  or  by  mark- 
ing in  the  season  of  fruit,  those  bushes  whose  fruit  is  particularly  fine, 
and  transplanting  them  in  fall  or  spring  ?  Last  summer,  in  berrying 
time,  whenever  I  found  a  bush  any  way  superior  for  size,  richness  of 
fruit,  or  abundant  bearing,  besides  tying  a  string  to  the  bush  itself,  I  pat 
the  berries  by  themselves  to  plant,  and  this  spring  transplanted  the  bushes, 
hoping  by  culture  to  reimprove  iheir  excellence — a  course  recommended 
to  universal  adoption.  As  they  will  grow  from  cuttings  like  currants, 
their  multiplication  in  fall  or  spring  is  perfectly  easy«  and  I  shall  thankfully 
receive  any  cuttings  of  good  kinds  sent  to  the  Journal  office,  done  up  in 

.  moss  and  cloth,  and  kept  wet. 

One  additional  remark.  Fruit  often  injures  children,  partly  because 
not  fully  ripe,  and  partly  because  added  to  an  already  overloaded  stomach, 
as  well  as  eaten  between  meals,  neither  of  which  should  ever  on  any 
account  be  allowed.  None  but  fruit  perfectly  ripe  when  picked' should 
e?er  be  put  into  the  human  mouth.  Hence,  fruit  bought  in  market  bears 
no  comparison,  in  healthiness  or  flavor,  to  that  raised  at  home,  because 
it  is  picked  before  fully  ripe,  so  as  to  bear  transportation.  Hence  they 
are  too  acid,  and  often  cause  summer  complaints.  The  right  time  for 
picking  is  just  before  they  are  ready  to  drop ;  it  is  then  they  attain  per- 
fect lusciodsness.  They  should  be  eaten  soon  after  picking,  and  raised 
AT  HOME.  In  fact,  I  can  hardly  encourage  the  eating  of  summer  fruits 
obtained  in  market. 

Again,  to  eat  between  meals  disturbs  digestion,  and  is  detrimental. 
Hence  these  fruits  should  be  eaten  exclusively  at  our  meals,  and  form  a 

.  part  of  them.  Nor  should  they  be  eaten  as  a  dessert,  after  we  have  al* 
ready  eaten  enough,  but  through  the  meal,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  food  to  flavor  it.  This  point  is  highly  important,  ^nd  I  warn  read* 
ers  not  to  follow  that  part  of  this  article  which  recommends  eating  bum- 
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fruits  in  large  qoantities,  with)out  following  it  in  connection  with 
this  imperative  requisition  of  eating  them  only  at  meals,  and  then  not 
as  a  dessert,  bat  with  the  meal.  You  may  even  make  your  meal  almost 
wholly  of  these  fruits.  Yet  I  insist  that  you  do  not  eat  too  much  in  the 
aggregate,  but  eat  them  as  a  relish,  jnst  as  you  eat  butter. 

As  to  whether  milk  and  cream  may  be  added,  i  think  that  cream  and 
sweetening  detract  from  the  gustatorial  pleasures  of  the  fruit  itself,  and 
the  acid  of  the  fruit  soon  curdles  the,  milk  or  cream,  either  in  the  dish  or 
stomach.  Yet  this  is  lefl  to  individual  tastes,  requesting  all  to  try  fruit 
with  cream  and  without  it,  and  see  if  they  do  not  relish  it  best  without. 
But  however  this  fruit  is  eaten,  remeimber  never  to  take  it  bbtwern 
meals,  for  this  is  doubly  injurious,  nor  to  allow  children  to  eat  it  at 
irregular  intervals,  nor  what  is  not  perfectly  ripe.  Eaten  under  these 
restrictions,  and  with  a  rei^riction  of  the  quantity  of  solid  food>  you 
need  not  fear  that  berries  will  hurt  yourselves  or  children,  but  may  rest 
assured  that  they  will  be  as  pre-eminently  promotive  of  health,  as  they 
are  delicious  to  the  taste,  for  natural  pleasures  and  profit  are  twin  sisters. 


EXTRACT  OF  DANDELION-EXT.  TARAXACUM. 

BV  PROF.    I.  M.  COMINGS. 

There  is  hardly  an  article  in  our  Materia  Medica,  that  has  attributed 
to  it  80  many  and  so  valuable  properties,  as  the  taraxacum.  It  is  said 
to  be  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  aperient,  antispasmodic,  expectorant,  tonic, 
and  alterative ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  possess  all 
these  virtues.  Few,  however,  of  our  practitioners  are  willing  to  concede 
so  much;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  nine  tenths,  or  more  of  whatsis 
foaad  in  the  market,  is  worthless,  or  entirely  inert.  To  be  sure  of  this, 
let  the  buyer  taste  it,  and  he  will  find  it  totally  different  from  the  taste  of 
the  natural  juice ;  and  the  little  that  is  well  prepared,  is  brought  into  the 
market  at  a  very  high  price,  so  that,  if  given  freely  to  produce  its  effects 
on  the  liver,  it  becomes  an  expensive  remedy. 

These  same  remarks  will  apply  to  other  preparations  that  we  often 
find  for  sale.  Hence  the  propriety  of  each  practitioner's  preparing  the 
article  for  himself,  where  he  cannot  procure  it  from  a  responsible  source. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  extracts  are  prepared  by  individuals  who  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  or  the  laws  which  govern 
the  process  of  evaporation.  The  Shakers'  herbs  may  be  very  well  pre- 
served, but  we  have  little  confidence  in  most  of  their  extracts.  Oar 
practitioners  who  have  tried  Dr,  Jacobs'  extracts,  are  well  aware,  that 
they  are  prepared  on  scientific  principles,  and  that  they  can  be  trusted. 

We  give  the  following  as  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  dandelion 
for  use  in  hepatic  and  dropsical  caseus. 

Cut  the  fresh  roots  of  the  plant  (well  washed)  into  transverse  slices. 
Sprinkle  any  quantity  of  these,  while  moist,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
spirits  of  juniper,  and  express  them  in  a  tincture  press.    The  cream  thus 
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eiprassed  will  -keep  anj  reaflontbie  time,  for  the  purpones  of  the  pradi- 
lioner  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  dose  is  a  table  spoonful  or  even  more 
two  or  three  times  per  day.  This  will  probably  produce  two  or  three 
evaouatioas.  It  may  be  diluted  and  put  up  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or 
mixed  with  any  of  the  diuretic  waters  or  infusions. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  gteHt  objection  to  the  use  of  the  taraxa- 
oom  in  the  form  which  we  have  described,  is  the  fact  that  it  costs  noth- 
ing, and  can  be  made  so  simply.  But,  let  our  practitioners  try  this  prep- 
aration, and  they  will  not  regret  the  little  trouble  which  it  osts  them. 
While  this  form  is  the  best,  perhaps,  for  dropsical  cases,  and  those  diffi- 
culties dependant  on  a  deranged  liver,  }et,  it  is  very  well  calculated  for 
other  diseases  fur  u  hich  the  taraxacum  is  used. 

Worcester,  July,  1849. 


LACTUCARIUM -JUICE  OF  LETTUCE. 

BT  PROF.    I.  M.  COMINGS. 

We  have  never  yet  used  opium,  in  our  practice,  in  a  single  instance, 
in  any  of  its  preparations.  We  have  always  ffot  along  very  well  without 
it  Itt  a  few  cases,  where  even  many  of  our  Botanies  do  not  consider  it 
Tery  objectionable,  we  have  found  the  laotucarium  or  the  lobelia,  to  be  a 
Tery  good  substirute.  We  have  oflen  expressed  the  wish^  however,  that 
we  could  obtain  the  sedative  effects  of  the  opium,  without  its  narcotic 
properties.  We  do,  indeed,  have  these  effects  in  the  lobelia ;  but  they  are 
connected  with  the  nausea  which  we  do  not  always  desire.  We  have 
often  Bttggested  to  our  students  the  importance  of  experimenting  with  the 
-lobelia,  by  chemical  compositions,  to  find  some  preparation,  that  will  give 
its  relaxing  and  sedative  effects,  without  producmg  nausea  and  vomiting. 
We  can  d«ire  ne  better  nervine,  no  better  sedative,  nothing  more  quiec- 
irtg  to  the  system  than  lobelia;  but  we  often  desire  to  employ  agents  of 
this  nature,  without  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  almost  invariablj 
fellow  the  administratipn  of  lobelia. 

That  man  will  be  deserving  of  the  greatest  credit,  and  almost  of  im- 
nortsl  fame,  who  shall  discover  a  preparatiiiu  of  our  lobelia  inftata, 
which  shall  give  us  all  its  otiier  properties  free  from  its  emetic.  Will 
'tiot  Prof.  Parritt  give  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and,  during  the  recess 
of  our  Lectures,  introduce  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  lobelia,  with  this 
object  in  view  t 

Till,  however,  we  shall  arrive  at  this  desirable  attainment,  we  will  rec- 
ommend as  a  substitute  for  the  opium,  the  lactucarium,  or  inspissated 
Joice  of  the  lettuce.  This  can  be  obtained  by  every  practitioner  from 
Ihe  plant,  when  in  flower,  by  simply  cutting  the  plant,  and  preserving 
the  white  juice  which  exudes  from  every  portion  cut  This,  collected 
and  dried,  is  acknowledged  by  various  writers  to  possess  the  sedative 
properties  of  th^  opium,  without  any  of  its  inconvienenoes. 

It  neither  affects  the  brain  nor  the  alimentary  canal.  Dr.  Duncan,  aa 
eminent  English  physiciani  aaya  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  relief  of 
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Berfoos  Asewes  and  bypoehoadriisis.  It  is  proGured,  uafortunatdy,  m 
my  small  qaaniities  in  tbe  market,  and  is  quite  rare.  He  farltier  ol>- 
serres,  that  the  extract  of  ihe  entire  plant,  which  has  been  prepared  as 
a  sobslttute  ft«r  it^  is  very  inefficient  and  inert.  Lactacariom  is  of  a 
brown  color,  friable,  and  dry.   The  extract  is  black,  soft,  and  deliquescent. 

Aqueuua  preparations  of  lactucariitim  are  nearly  inert.  A  dose  of  this, 
ia  sabatance,  should  not  be  above  six  grains ; — generally  from  three  to 
(re  is  sufficient. 

We  hope  our  practitioners  will  take  the  trouble  to  provide  themselves 
with  ibis  article,  as  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  will  entirely  obviate  the 
Bccesaty  which  some  make  of  using  a  Uttk  opimn,  in  rare  cases. 

Wercester,  July,  1849. 


REPORT  OF  CASES. 

Casb  1. — Hemiplegia.— J.  S.,  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  while 

sittiog  at  dinner,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  19,  found  his  right  hand  so  affected 

that  be  could  not  use  it  to  eat  with  it.     On  Sunday  morning,  on  risinff 

from  his  bed,  his  right  leg  became  similarly  affected,  so  that  he  could 

not  walk.     At  12  o'clock  the  same  day,  his  appetite  failed.    At  night, 

he  could  not  sit  erect,  but  he  inclined  so  much  to  his  left  side,  that  we 

feared  he  would  fall  from  his  chair.    On  that  evening,  I  arrived  at  hia 

residence,  and  found  him  fast  sinking.     The  treatment  was  commenced 

with  the  electro-magnetic  machine.     A  few  hours  afterwards  an  emetic 

of  lobelia  inflata  was  administered,  aided  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and 

hot  HmH  bath.     He  rested  pretty  well  at  night.     Monday  morning,  there 

was  some  improvement,— he  could  use  the  affected  hind  a  little  better, 

and  cootd  sit  perfectly  straight  in  his  chair ;  but,  feeling  certain  that  he 

ahoald  die  in  a  few  days,  he  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge  himself 

better.     I  gave,  on  this  day,  (Monday,)  six  grains  of  quinine  combined, 

in  piHa,  with  cayenne ;— cm  Tuesday,  ten  grains  of  quinine,  combined 

with  cayenne ;  and  1  continued  to  give  five  or  six  grains  a  day,  oombined 

with  iMiycnne,  for  several  days.    Costiveness  was  obviated  by  the  uee  of 

podophyllum  peltatum,  in  pills.    The  daily  use  of  the  electro-roagnetio 

machine  was  continued  for  ahput  four  weeks.     Friction  with  stimulants 

was  used  occasionally.  ,      i.  , . 

He  continued  to  improve,  until,  in  about  two  or  three  weeks,  he  could 

walk  about,  by  the  assistance  of  a  cane.     And,  finally,  he  can  now  go 

where  he  pleases,  without  a  oane,  and  enjoys  as  good  health  as  he  did 

before  tbe  attack.     He,  however,  still  feels  an  awkardneas  about  the 

ri£ht  leg.     What  benefit  was  derived  from  electricity,  I  am  not  prepared 

t^«y,  as  he  has  got  on  as  well  since  ceasing  to  use  the  machine,  as  he 

did  b^^!>re 

Case  2. I  was  sent  for  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  to  a  man 

of  about  thirty^two  years  of  age,  laboring  under  a  very  severe  attack  of 
what  ia  termed  bilious  remittent  fever,— the  paroxisms  occurring  every 
ihifd  day.    I  arrived  at  his  house  at  night,  aboat  tweaty-four  hoofs  after 
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he  had  his  chill.  He  informed  me,  that  he  had  sent  for  me,  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  take  calomel  or  quinine,-— calomel  was  so  injurious  to  the 
system,  and  quinine  was  so  bitter,  that  he  could  not  take  it,  and  it  would 
affect  his  head  so  much.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  take  lobelia, — that  was  ao 
sickening ;  nor  could  he  take  pepper, — that  would  burn  his  mouth  ao 
badly. 

I  requested  him  to  take  some  composition  tea,  which  I  soon  had  ready 
for  him,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that,  his  stomach  being  so  rooch 
out  of  order,  it  was  quite  probable  the  tea  would  cause  him  to  vomit. 
And  sure  enough  it  did.  He  then  accused  me  of  having  put  lobelia  into 
the  composition,  but  he  was  quite  glad  that  he  had  puked,  for  he  felt  so 
much  better,  after  vomiting  freely.  After  relieving  him  somewhat  by 
the  emetic,  I  continued  to  give  a  little  of  the  tea  occasionally,  and 
bathed  him  freely  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  until  his  fever 
had  completely  cooled  down.  The  bowels  were  relieved  by  injections. 
He  slept  w^ll  the  balance  of  the  night.  I  gave  him,  during  the  next 
two  days,  ten  pills  a  day,  which  did  not  affect  his  head  at  all.  He  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  pills,  because  they  did  him  so  much  good, 
and  did  not  affect  his  head  injuriously.  Each  pill  contained  one  grain 
of  sulph.  quin.,  two  of  capsicum,  and  about  one  grain  of  extract  of 
leontodon  taraxacum,  rolled  in  ulmus  fulva.  I  also  used  a  few  pills  of 
podophyllum  peltatum.  The  above  treatment,  being  continued  for  a 
few  days,  the  patient  soon  recovered. 

Cash  3. — 1  gave  a  patient  liberty  to  eat  some  fried  chicken.  The 
cook  put  on  the  chicken,  (as  she  afterwards  said,)  a  handful  of  salt, 
fried  it  nicely,  and  the  patient  eat,  nearly  or  quite  all  of  it.  After  a  few 
hours,  and  in  the  night,  insatiable  thirst  and  high  fever  tormented  the 
patient.  He  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  drank  water,  but  was  as  thirsty 
as  ever.  He  thought  of  drinking  as  long  as  he  could  swallow,  and  kill 
himself  at  once ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  manage  to  keep  it  from 
being  found  out,  that  he  had  killed  himself  with  water.  While  he  was 
in  this  fix,  I  was  called  in.  I  immediately  gave  him  capsicum,  about 
half  a  teaspoooful ;  tine,  lob.,  one  teaspoonAil ;  bicarb,  sod.,  half  tei- 
spoonful, — in  a  little  water.  I  bathed  hini  about  one  hour  with  a  eola- 
tion of  darb.  sod.,  of  lukewarm  temperature.  His  fever  cooled  off,  his 
thirst  entirely  ceased,  and  he  weut  to  sleep.  He  was  no  worse  oft  the 
next  day  than  usual.  J.  B.  Spiers. 

Dinwiddle  Co.,  Va, 


E.  H.  SHERWOOD^S  REMEDIES. 

Occasionally  we  have  referred  to  the  efficacy  and  value  of  these  reme- 
dies in  the  case  of  tuberculous  disease.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  act, — whether  there  is,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Dr.  S.,  an  increase  of  the  electrical  current  of  the  system,  or  some 
other  kind  of  agency,  facts  have  shown  us  quite  satisfactorily,  that,  in 
many  cases,  they  do  possess  a  tonic  influence,  suited  to  relieve  different 
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forms  of  scrofulous  disease,  especially  pulmonary  affections.  In  our 
hands,  they  have  seemed  to  take  effect,  in*  some  cases  which  have  resisted 
the  power  of  other  remedies.  At  any  rate,  we  think  them  worthy  of  a 
fair  trial,  and  we  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  testimony  of  others' 
experience  in  the  matter.     [Ed.  Jour.] 


Prom  the  Water  Cnre  Joarnal. 

RESULTS  OF  HYDROPATHY. 

BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.  D. 

Those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
this  truly  **reformed"  system  of  the  healing  art,  need  no  prophet's  ken  to 
perceive  that,  vast  as  have  been  its  beneficient  results  thus  far,  wide- 
spread as  have  already  become  its  doctrines  and  advocates,  and  mighty 
as  faas  been  the.  revolution  it  has  already  worked  in  the  minds  of  hund- 
reds of  thousands  as  regards  their  views  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disexse,  yet  still  happier  results,  still  greater  effects,  still  mightier  chang- 
es are  among  those  "coming  events"  now  unmistakably  "casting  their 
shadows  before." 

Hydropathy  dates  back  only  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  scarcely  talked  of  in  the  United  States.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
plaiu,  matter-of-fact  ,unsophistichted  observation,  and  modeled,  into  a  sys^ 
tem,  by  the  careful  experience  and  practical  judgment  of  an  illiterate 
German  peasant — illiterate  as  far  as  the  schools  of  medicine  are  concern- 
ed. Happily  for  its  unparalleled  success  and  prospective  triumph  over 
the  accumulated  errors  of  three  thousand  years,  his  mind  remains  unoc- 
cupied with  the  learned  jargon  of  medical  books,  and  untrammeled  with 
the  conflicting  vagaries  of  their  authors  to  this  day.  The  water-cure 
system  never  could  have  been  as  well  developed  by  a  mind  once  biased 
by  the  speculations,  and  '^cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  by  the  approved 
theories  of  what  is  called  regular  orthodox  medical  science.  It  wanted 
just  such  a  man  as  Vincent  Preissnitz. 

What  is  Hydropathy  ?  Not  as  many  suppose  the  mere  use  of  cold,  wet 
sheets,  douches  and  plunges,  and  other  watery  appliances ;  but  the  ex- 
external  and  internal  employment  of  water  of  all  appropriate  temperatures 
in  every  remedial  way,  together  with  a  general  physiological  regimen  and 
the  regulation  of  all  the  voluntary  habits  according  to  the  laws  of  life 
and  health.  In  plainer  parlance,  it  is  the  adaptation  of  water,  tempera- 
ture, air,  exercise,  clothing,  food,  and  drink,  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  removal  of  disease.  It  contemplates  the  use  of  Nature's  materia 
medica  according  to  her  own  laws. 

Why  should  not  such  a  system  meet  the  most  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition from  all  who  are  established  in  and  satisfiied  with  the  existing  order 
of  things?  Why  should  not  prejudice,  pride,  ignorance,  and  interest 
join  in  one  loud  clamor  against  it.  The  ''old  system**  has  all  the  charm 
of  impenetrable  mystery  ;  its  language  is  vague  and  indefinite  to  its  pro- 
fessors and  pupils  alike ;  i*s  subjects  are  relieved  from  all  thought  and 
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reeponsibiliijr  for  the  flufficient  rearon  that  it  is  wholly  beyond  their  com- 
prehension, while  iU(  practitioners,  to  pro?e  tht>ir  science  and  skill,  htfe 
only  to  talk  utterly  unintelligible,  and  write  prescriptions  in  a  language 
which  is  a  dead  letter  to  the  rabble.  Hydropathy  proposes  to  demolbli 
the  whole  vast  superstructure  of  a  system  built  on  false  principles,  to  rest 
itself  on  the  simplest,  clearest  truths  of  nature,  to  address  the  commoo 
V  sense  and  common  reason  of  all  person.<>,  and  enable  all  persons  to  be 
their  own  physicians  if  they  please,  or  to  live  so  as  to  need  none  if  thej 
choose.  Why  should  it  not  be  opposed,  ridiculed,  contemned  -  every- 
thing except  reasoned  against  ? 

What  has  Hydropathy  done?  It  has  cured  three-fourths  of  all  who 
have  thoroughly  tested  it,  after  having  been  doctored  for  years  to  their 
disadvantage,  or  pronounced  incurable.  It  has  reformed  some  scores  of 
conscientious  physicians  out  of  their  practice.  Some  who  have  become 
familiar  with  this  treatment  will  not  prescribe  drugs  at  all.  Others,  once 
in  the  habit  of  using  them  "  heroically,"  have  reduced  the  quantity  to  in- 
finitesimal proportions,  with  atendeticy  still  onwards  towards- the  *'last 
diluti<m."  It  has  spread  its  institutions  over  the  three  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  globe ;  and  it  has  everywhere  found  its  patrons  among  the 
reading,  thinking,  self-made  portions  of  community.  It  has  reliiefed 
thousands  of  families  from  the  trouble  of  running  constantly  after  the 
family  physician,  and  taught  them  that  the  stream  of  small  change  cod- 
tinuallr'  flowing  from  their  pockets  into  the  apothecary's  sub-treasury, 
has  been  a  little  worse  than  wasted.  Above  all,  it  has,  in  connertioa 
with  its  kindred  reformatory  sciences,  PhrjnoKigy  and  Physidojiry,  pr^ 
sented  the  philosophy  of  life  and  health  to  the  public  mind  in  a  way  that 
the  great  masses  can  understand,  and  will  ultimately  appreciate  and 
practice. 

What  can  Hydropathy  do?  Let  me  illustrate  this  position  by  a  eop- 
posed  case,  which  shall  represent  the  real  state  of  affairs  io  the  medical 
world. 

A.  B.  has  been  an  invalid.  His  case  was  most  deplorable;  his  malady 
was  most  inveterate ;  his  disease  was  as  obstinate  as  diseases  treated 
secundum  art^m  usually  are.  He  had  consulted  all  the  greatest  doctors 
of  the  c<»untry.  Ten  different  ph  sicims,  all  regularly  bred,  aud  legal- 
ly diplomatized,  bad  carried  him  through  their  "cures."  One  thou^'ht 
he  had  the  liver  complaint^  and  gave  him  a  course  of  blue  pill  and  tarax- 
acum. Another  conceived  his  case  to  be  mucous  dyspepsia^  and  prescrib- 
ed a  course  of  ipecac  and  opium.  The  next  thought  the  dyspepsia  was 
more  of  the  nervous  character,  and  rec(»mmended  nitrate  of  silver  and 
conium.  The  fourth  imagined  the  whi  le  trouble  whs  nervous  dMiUf, 
and  dosed  the  patient  with  tincture  of  iron  and  quinine.  The  next  in 
order  strongly  suspected  that  all  originated  in  a  chronic  constipation  of 
the  boweh,  and  put  him  through  a  vigorous  course  of  scammony  and 
gamboge,  l^he  sixth  regarded  the  complaint  as  chronic  hepatitis^  and 
bled  and  blistered.  The  seventh,  considered  it  might  be  a  spinal  irritO' 
Hon,  and  ordered  plasters  and  issues  to  the  back.  The  eighth  conclu- 
ded it  most  decidedly  an  example  of -eniargetnent  of  the  mesenteric  glsMb, 
and  administered  a  course  of  salts  atid  antimony.  The  ninth  pronounc- 
ed it  a  clear  case  ot  marasmus,  or  wasting  away,  and  energized  the  vital 
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fiMeuoiia  with  srsenie  and  wine.  The  tenth  deekred  it  a  eompHet^ed 
tmbufy,  and,  beginning  at  the  first  p^ge  of  the  pharmneopcDia,  preacrib* 
ed  in  regular  order  all  the  formulas  to  the  end  of  the  book  ;  when,  to  his 
great  amazement,  he  discovered  that  it  was  one  of  those  very  extraordi* 
aarj  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  '*  to  throw  physic  to  the  dogs*'  and 
adfise  a  change  of  climate. 

This  last  prescription  the  patient  could  ndt  avail  himself  of,  for  the 
leason  that  his  'Substance  was  all  spent ;"  so«  in  very  despair,  he  applied 
to  a  hydropathist  The  water  doctor  could  find  no  name  for  the  com- 
plaint more  learned  than  that  of  physidal  infirmity.  With  this  view  of 
the  case,  he  went  to  work.  He  bathed,  soaked,  and  rubbed  his  skin, 
which  gave  his  pores  a  little  breuthiiig  room,  and  helped  his  marasmus 
and  nervous  debtiity.  He  also  applied  the  '*  packing  "*  to  the  whole  body, 
and  the  douche  to  his  back,  which  relieved  his  liver  complaint,  mesen- 
teric difficulty,  and  spinal  afiectiou  He  gave  the  patient  plain,  simple, 
natural  food,  and  water  to  drink,  took  off  his  flannel,  changed  his  feath- 
er bed  to  a  cool  mattress,  and  gave  him  a  bountiful  sapply  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise, which  cured  his  consripation  and  dyspepsia ;  in  fact,  what  the 
doctors  had  lef^  of  him  was  well. 

Bat  the  consequences  of  this  affair  do  not  stop  here.  Men  will  natu- 
rally reason — if  these  simple  agents  were  so  managed  as  to  effect  a  cure 
after  such  powerful  doctoring  had  failed,  could  they  not  have  cured  more 
readily  still  in  the  first  instance?  Nor  will  the  inquiry  cease,  at  this 
point.  It  will  be  further  suggested — if  these  same  means  could  have 
cured  in  the  first  instance,  why  could  they  not  have  prevented  the  dis- 
ease entirely  ?  Nor  yet  is  the  investigation  closed.  If  these  means  can 
eure  or  prevent  such  a  complicated  disease,  why* not  do  the  same  with 
many  other  diseases  ?  Yet  one  step  further — if  they  can  prevent  or  cure 
many  other  diseases,  why  not  all  other  diseases  ?  '*  To  this  complexion 
it  will  coroe  at  last." 

There  is  one  point  in  the  application  of  Hydropathy  very  generally 
ttiaapprehended.  Because  it  has  been  thus  far  mainly  confined  to  the 
treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  to  patching  shattered  constitutions,  to 
lengthening  out  the  lives  of  those  wiio  h:ive  been  doctored  almost  into 
tbetr  graves,  to  ridding  the  systems  oi  broken-down  invalids  of  the  double 
poison  of  disease  and  drugs,  to  treating  disea!>es  abandoned  as  incurable 
by  everything  else,  many  people  suppose  this  is  its  appropriate  field.  It 
is  a  great  mistake. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  system  is  its  perfect  adaptation  to  acute 
diseases  of  all  kinds,  to  every-day  disorders^to  person:*  in  the  meridian  of 
life  suddenly  attacked  with  dangerous  complaints.  The  lengthened  cat- 
abgae  of  deaths  from  consumption,  fevers,  inflammations,  bowel  com- 
plaints, oonvuJiMons  and  other  infantile  disease,  might  be  nearly  erased 
from  oar  bills  of  mortality  by  a  timely  resort  to  the  water-treattnent.  It 
bts  been  tried  in  many  places  with  almost  uniform  success  \n  smalUpox, 
measles,  scarlet,  typhus,  ship,  and  bilious  fevers;  in  fact,  in  all  the  mo^t 
prevalent  diseases  known. 

Ita  crowning  glory  is,  however,  as  already  intimated,  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  life  and  henkh  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  Very  few 
puioos  will  ever  resort  to  drugs,  who  have  once  tiiorooghly  acquainted 
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Iheau^es  with  the  practical  details  of  the  water*treauiieot,  whateter 
•ceideots  befal  or  coinplaiQts  attack  them.  They  will  find,  in  their  own 
voluntary  habits,  the  chief  sources  of  their  afflictioosi  and,  in  their  proper 
regulation,  they  will  find  ample  remedial  powers. 


ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

[We  are  happy  to  give  insertion  to  the  following  notice  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  at  Rochester,  N'.  T.  We  happen  to  be  somewhat  acquainted  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  Faculty,  and  have  lately  had  conversation  and  correspondence  with 
them.  They  assure  us,  that  they  are  established  on  the  no-poison  er  physo-medi- 
cal  principle  ;  and,  if  so,  that  is  all  we  ask, — names  are  nothing.  And  here,  by  the 
way,  we  will  remark,  that  we  think  reformers  in  medicine,  ought  to  cultivate  t 
deeper  feeling  of  common  interest  in  what  is  really  a  common  cause.  Prejudice, 
in  regard  to  names,  has  often,  we  have  no  doubt,  kept,  from  a  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion, those  who  have  differed  but  little,  or  even  none  at  all,  in  sentiment.  Let  us 
all  try  to  remember,  that  **  union  is  strength ;"  and,  so  far  as  we  really  have  the 
same  object  in  view,  lei  our  exertions  be  united.  Wherever  our  differences  are  real, 
but  of  minor  importance,  let  us  agree  to  differ,  and  contend  only  against  such  errors 
as  positively  demand  reform.    Ed,  Jour,] 

The  second  annual  Course  of  Instruction  in  this  Institution  will  com- 
roence  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  August,  1849,  and  continue  12 
weeks.  Lectures  will  be  given  daily  by  th^^  Professors,  upon  ibeir  re- 
spective departments,  preceded  by  a  critical  examination  upon  the  subject 
of  the  previous  lecture.     The  arrangements  are  as  follows : 

FACULTY. 
Z.  FREEMAN,  M.  D.,  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
L.  E.  JONES,  M.  D.,   Theort/ and  Practice,  Materia  Medica,  and 

Botany. 
O.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
B.  L.    HILL,    M.    D.,    Physiology,  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Medical 

Jurisprudence. 
WM.  W.  HADLEY,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Ff'es  for  the  Course  $30 — Matriculation  f  5,  Graduation  $15.  Some 
trifling  incidental  expense  may  be  required  in  the  Anatomical  Depariment. 

The  encouragement  which  the  Faculty  have  received  from  Eclectic 
practitioners  in  Western  New-York,  during  the  last  two  years,  assures 
them,  that  they  are  warranted  in  extending  the  time,  as  well  as  to  greatly 
increase  the  facilities  for  a  more  thorough  and  efficient  course  of  Instruc- 
tion upon  all  the  departments  in  Medicine. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  arrangements  have  been  fully  completed 
which  will  enable  them  to  give  a  thorough  and  complete  course  of  In- 
struction, every  department  being  efficiently  represented,  and  ably  sus- 
tained.   Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  amplify  their  resources  for 
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iUastMieg  the  practioal   instruction    imparted,   especialtjr    upon    the 
Anatomical,  Ohaletric,  and  Cheinical  departments. 

Ample  material  has  been  oareftiUy  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  anaiamicai  demonsCroH^n,  as  well  as  modcjfs,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
pared specimens,  drawings,  skeletons,  paintings,  d&c,  which  have  been 
heretofore  used. 

The  subject  of  Midwifery  will  be  treated  in  a  full  and  complete 
manner. 

The  Chemical  Department  will  be  sustained  with  ability,  and  nothing 
will  be  lacking  to  complete  as  thorough  a  Chemical  course  as  is  usually 
obtained  in  Medical  Institutions. 

For  the  departments  of  Materia  Medica  and  Theory  and  Practice, 
ha?e  been  engaged  the  services  of  able  and  experienced^  teachers,  who 
have  made  many  valuable  improvements,  the  result  of  their  investigation 
and  experience.  Many  improvements  have  been  developed  by  their  labors, 
and  by  their  co-adjutors  in  the  cause  of  Medical  Reform,  which  have 
not  received  general  publicity,  but  which  are  considered  important  items 
in  scientific  progress. 

The  study  of  ^o<ara5f  will  be  clearly  elucidated  and  illustrated,  not 
only  by  indigenous  specimens,  which  are  abundant,  but  also  by  innumer- 
able foreign  productions,  of  the  richest  and  rarest  classes,  collected  in  the 
extensive  Botanical  Garden  at  Rochester.  A  full  variety  of  Exotic 
Me^al  Plants  are  here  collected,  offering  to  the  Medical  Botanist  the 
most  available  opportunity  of  making  extensive  acquaintance  with  their 
genenc  character,  description,  d&c  ,  as  well  as  obtaining  specimen  varieties. 

Physiology  will  be  more  clearly  illustrated  in  all  its  practical  bearings, 
aided  by  the  Neurological  investigationswUichof  late  have  been  adduced, 
showing  the  perfect  inter-rel  ition  which  subsists  between  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  manifestations.  They  also  demonstrate  the  co-inci- 
dences of  pathognomonic  occurences  as  dependant  upon  the  peculiar  or- 
ganism of  the  nervous  system,  its  development  and  power.  This  de- 
partment presents  an  unusual  amount  of  original  matter,  not  less  novel 
and  startling  than  truthful  and  practical. 

Assuming  the  Eicleciic  position,  we  would  discourage  every  restrictive^ 
practice  opposed  to  the  progressive  energies  of  the  profession  ; — discoun- 
tenance every  arbitrary  impediment  brought  to  bear  against  contempora- 
ry and  rival  systems  of  practice.  We  would  not  manifest  a  preference 
for  ancient  experience,  and  the  authority  of  old  standard  writers  and  teach- 
ers, and  their  doctrines,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  enlightened  investigations 
and  progressive  experience  of  the  profession  at  large.  We  would  cher- 
ish free  inquiry  upon  all  medical  topics,  tolerate  liberty  of  opinion,  en- 
courage invet<tigation,  and  patronize  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  by  so 
doing  favor  a  high  and  meritorious  stand  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession, 
vhich  sentiments  we  hold  are  compatible  with  the  onward  progress  of 
Medicine. 

This  Medical  Institution  is  the  only  one,  that  represents,  in  its  charac- 
ter and  principles,  the  views  of  the  educated  Eclectic  Physicians  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  which  possesses  the  confidence  and  co-operation 
of  its  co-laborers  in  other  States. 

As  adfocstea  of  the  American  System  of  practice,  we  contendi  as  a 
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princ^le,  that  all  oar  remedial  meaoa  and  measures  should  be  santtifs 
IB  their  nature,  and  by  their  operation  calculated  to  preserre  the  vit«l 
forces,  assisting  in  removing  disease,  without  injuring  the  integrity  of  Um 
human  constitution.  We  believe  our  remedies  should  be  cons«'rvative 
to  the  living  principle,  and  not  constitutionally  hostile  to  it.  We  conieod 
for  the' doctrine,  there  is  not  necessarily  an  incompatible  relation  existiag 
between  roan's  constitution  and  the  nature  and  operation  of  our  best 
remedial  agents,  which  unavoidably  cause  them  to  disorganize  or  per- 
manently impair  it  We  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  comprom- 
ising the  stamina  of  our  bodies  in  order  to  successfully  treat  its  disease?, 
is  altogether  incompatible  with  sound  pathological  and  physiological  prin- 
ciples, and  its  fallacy  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  by  the  practice 
of  Eclectic  Physicians. 

The  prerequisites  for  graduation  are  three  years'study  in  the  office  of 
a  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine,  an  attendance  on  two  full  Courses 
of  Medical  Lectures — the  last  of  which  must  be  in  the  E.  M.  Institute 
at  Rochester — and  a  satisfactory  thesis,  written  on  some  subject  connec- 
ted with  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to  be  deposited  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  together  with  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  two  weeks  previous  to 
the  close  of  the  term. 

Such  only  as  are  duly  qualified  to  sustain  a  critical  and  rigorous  exam- 
ination upon  each  of  the  departments,  will  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  Gentlemen  who  have  had  four  years'  reputable  practice, 
and  an  attendance  on  one  full  Course  of  Lectures,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  for  a  degree.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  are  regular  par- 
sons, will  be  admitted  to  an  attendance  upon  the  Lectures,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Matriculation  fee.  Students  who  have  pre-paid  for  their 
attendance  at  the  E.  M.  College  at  Cincinnati,  until  they  complete  their 
studies,  will  also  be  admitted  in  this  Institution,  by  payment  of  the  Bla- 
triculation  fee.  Students  attending  a  full  Course  in  this  Institution,  will 
be  credited  for  the  same  when  they  subsequently  attend  at  Cinciontti. 
Any  student,  by  the  pre-payment  of  $100,  will  be  entitled  to  two  or  more 
Courses  of  Lectures,  one  of  which  may  be  attended  in  the  E.  M.  College 
at  Cincinnati. 

Students  are  advised  to  furnish  themselves  with  one  or  more  text  books 
on  each  of  the  departments  above  named,  both  of  Old  School  and  Re- 
form publication.  As  the  Lectures  on  the  difierent  branches  commence 
and  proceed  simultaneously,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  students  make 
their  arrangements  to  attend  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  For  further 
information  address,  pon-paid,  WM.  W.  HADLEY,  M.  D., 

Rochester,  May  2d,  1849.  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CINCINNATL 

The  fall  and  winter  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence 1st  November,  1849,  and  continue  16  weeks.  Those  desiring 
further  information,  will  direct  a  letter,  post-paid,  to 

T.  V.  MORROW,  M.  D.,  Dem  of  the  FacuUj. 
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BOTANIC   MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL 

JOURNAL. 

OALvni  NEWTon,  n.  d.,  editor  and  fbofrieto& 


'*  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  fowuL, 
On  Christum  or  on  Heathen  ground" 


▼OL.  UL  WOROESTER,  MASS.,  AVaUST  1,  1849.  NO.  16. 


TETANUS  AND  SCIENCE  I ! 

D».  Newton  : 

Dear  Sir, — A  few  years  since,  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  treatment  of  a  case  of  tetanus ;  and,  as  the  result  was 
somewhat  curious,  I  have  thought  a  relation  of  the  facts  might  be  inter- 
esting to  your  readers. 

Tl^  patient  was  a  lady  of  some  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  been, 
for  some  time,  an  invalid.  She  had  a  complication  of  diseases,  arising 
from  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and,  as  the  principd 
remedies  exhibited  had  been  calomel,  opium,  salts  and  senna,  arsenic, 
^c,  it  is  not  strange,  that  she  was  *'  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse."  At  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  she  was  subject  to  severe  spasms, 
commeDcing  in  the  stomach,  and  extending  to  the  limbs,  and  frequently 
to  the  whole  system.  Her  situation  was,  of  course,  distressing  in  the 
extrc|pe,  as  those  will  readily  believe,  who  have  ever  had  a  slight  attack 
of  cramp  in  the  limbs. 

For  these  spasms,  bleeding  was  the  grand  specifip.  If  the  first  bleed- 
mg  did  not  afford  relief,  it  was  repeated  until  nature  gave  up  the  contest. 
Doe  day  the  physician  was  hastily  summoned  to  her  bedside,  where  he 
fbood  her  in  a  sute  of  such  extreme  distress,  that  he  afterwards  said  she 
could  sot  have  lived  many  hours.  The  lancet  was  immediately  pro* 
daced,  and  the  ligature  applied;  but,  just  as  the  inexperienced  physician 
was  about  to  make  the  incision,  a  sudden  spasm  caught  the  arm,  and  the 
l^icet  was  thrust  nearly  the  whole  length  into  the  quivering  flesh.    The 
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patient  shrieked ;  the  nurse  turned  pale,  and  dropped  the  bowl ;  and  the 
doctor  exclaimed,  in  evident  alarm,  "Where  did  that  lancet  go  toT 
He  soon  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  said,  "  No  harm  is  done;" 
and,  after  taking  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and,  finding  every  effort  to 
get  more  ineffectual,  he  bound  up  the  mangled  arm,  and  left  the  house, 
saying,  as  he  passed  out,  "  All  will  be  well."  He  was,  however,  mifl- 
ti^en  in  this ;  for  the  arm  began  to  swell,  and  became  painful  in  the 
extreme,  and  highly  inflamed.  He  was  again  sent  for ;  and,  having 
come  reluctantly,  ordered  a  fomentation,  (which  had  previously  been 
applied,)  and  said,  **  It  will  soon  be  better."  Again  he  left,  striving  to 
appear  calm  and  indifferent,  although  his  anxious  looks  and  changing 
countenance  gave  plain  indications,  that  his  own  fears  were  all  upon  the 
^t  vive,  and  that  he  apprehended  the  worst  results  from  his  own  foOy 
and  rashness. 

Another  night  of  pain,  horror,  and  suspense  passed  slowly  away,  and 
morning  brought  no  alleviation  to  the  extreme  anxiety  that  rent 
the  hearts  of  those  who  stood  beside  that  bed  of  anguish.  The  spasms 
had  again  returned,— changed,  indeed,  froni\  what  they  were  at  first,  but 
only  from  *'  bad  to  worse."  The  arm  was  swollen  almost  to  burstingt 
the  limbs  were  cramped,  the  features  distorted,  and  the  jaws  firmly 
closed.  The  doctor  was  again  sent  for.  No  wonder  he  turned  pale  and 
trembled,  as  the  groans  from  that  bed  of  agony  met  his  ear !  He  exam- 
ined the  patient,  pronounced  it  a  clear  case  of  tetanus,  and  then  prescribed 
for  it  according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of  science.  He  ordered  a 
spoonful  of  laudanum  once  in  two  hours;  and,  if  this  did  not  serve  to 
keep  the  patient  under  the  full  influence  of  it,  he  directed  to  increase 
the  dose,  until  it  had  that  effect  A  large  blister  was  applied  to  the 
stomach,  and  another  to  the  back,  meeting  each  other  at  the  sides.  As 
soon  as  these  were  filled,  he  directed  to  have  the  skin  entirely  removed 
by  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors,  and  then'  have  them  dressed  with 
tartar-emetic  ointment  He  again  bled  her  freely,  and  lefl  her  to  grapple 
with  the  additional  gratuitous  torment  he  had  bestowed  upon  her,  as  best 
she  could.  Another  morning  found  her  at  death's  door.  The  blisters 
drew  well,  and  were  dressed  according  to  direction,  by  the  attendants* 
who  were  heedless  of  the  shrieks,  and  ^oans,  and  tears  of  the  poor 
speechless  victim  of  science.  The  jaws  were  still  firmly  closed ;  and 
medicine  was  administered  by  pouring  it  into  the  mouth,  where  teeth 
had  been  extracted. 

The  doctor  had  called  again  the  evening  before  and  taken  another 
bowl  of  blood,  but  all  to  no  good  purpose.  Her  sufferings  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  no  one  could  sleep  in  the  house.  Laudanum^  wtf 
given  without  stint  or  measure ;  but  still  there  was  no  relief.  The  altea- 
dants  had  hoped  much  from  the  blisters;  but,  when,  on  dressing  these, 
the  only  effect  was  to  throw  her  into  strong  convulsions,  they  felt  th^ 
they  could  endure  the  sight  no  longer.  The  dressings  were  torn  oo, 
•nd  the  bottle  of  laudanum  drained  to  the  last  drops ;  but  still,  there  was 
no  mitigation  of  the  horrible  suffering.  The  doctor  was  every  moment 
expected  with  a  fresh  supply ;  and  the  weary  moments  of  his  delay  were 
counted  by  the  throbbing  of  anxious  hearts.  Still  he  came  not  A° 
old  lady,  who  lived  near,  and  who  had  recently  followed  two  lovely 
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daughters  to  the  grave,  came  iq  ;  and,  learning  the  cause  of  their  solici- 
tode,  said  she  had  a  vial  of  laudanum  at  home,  that  was  left  for  her 
daughter,  just  before  she  died.  She  ran  home,  and  soon  returned  with 
the  Tial,  from  which  a  liberal  dose  was  administered  to  the  patient.  She 
had  just  swallowed  it,  when  the  physician  came  in.  He  said  he  feared 
she  must  die  ;-^he  had  done  all  he  could  for  her,  but  it  did  no  good. 
He  did  not  see  the  least  ray  of  hope  in  her  case ;  but  he  thought  it 
would  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  spasms,  if  he  should  bleed  her  again. 
He  accordingly  opened  a  vein,  and  sat  down  upon  the  side  of  the  bed, 
ujmg  he  would  hold  the  bowl  himself.  The  patient  had  been  for  some 
time  too  sick  to  open  her  eyes,  or  give  any  indication  of  sensibility, 
except  groans.  As  he  sat  gazing  upon  her  sunken  features,  which  he 
thoagbt  must  soon  be  fixed  in  death,  she  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and 
aid,  in  feeble  accents,  **  I  wish  you  would  not  bleed  me  to  death ;"  at 
the  same  time,  making  an  effort  to  throw  herself  off  the  bed,  and  giving 
tliem  to  understand,  that  she  was  sick  at  the  stomach.  The  doctor  sprang 
to  his  feet,  as  though  struck  by  lightning ;  and  he  afterwards  affirmed, 
that  be  should  not  have  been  more  surprised  to  see  a  corpse  rise  from 
the  tomb,  than  he  was  to  hear  her  speak. 

The  blood  was  instantly  stopped ;  and  the  patient  commenced  vomit- 
ing, throwing  off  an  enormous  quantity  of  morbid  matter,  which  seemed 
to  give  instant  relief.     The  doctor  knew  not  what  caus6  to  assign  for  this 
sMden  change,  unless  it  was  the  effect  of  small  doses  of  ipecac,  which 
he  had  gireo,  as  he  said,  the  day  before.    This,  together  with  the  exter- 
nal irritation  and  the  loss  of  blood,  had,  in  some  mysterious  way,  effected 
the  ciiinge.     He  was  extremely  delighted  with  the  result,  and  said,  he 
shooid  report  the  case,  that  others  might  profit  by  the  information.    The 
pttient,  however,  herself,  had  her  own  thoughts  respecting  this  strange 
ewe.     She  knew  the  good  effect  was  produced  by  the  medicine  the  old 
lady  had  innocently  given  her  for  laudanum.    What  it  was  she  did  not 
know ;  'and,  as  the  whole  was  taken,   she   had  no  means  of  learning 
what  it  really  was.    The  old  lady  was  sure  it  was  laudanum  ; — she  was 
qaite  as  sure  it  was  not.     Years  passed  away, — years  of  bitter  agony — 
oi  extreme  suffering — such  as  few  in  this  world  ^re  called  to  endure.     At 
leartb,  when  all  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain,  sHe  was  induced  to 
af^y  to  a  Botanic  physician.     He  gave  her  medicine,  that  he  said  would 
act  as  an  emetic,  if  the  stomach  was  fool,  not  otherwise.     The  moment 

the  tasted  it,  she  exclaimed, ''  Ah  1  this  is  the  medicine  that  Mrs. 

gave  me,  when  I  had  the  lockjaw.  I  have  mever  seen  anything  like  it 
since."  The  next  day  she  asked  her  new  doctor  what  it  was  which  he 
had  giveii  her,  and  he  replied,  '^The  principal  ingredient  is  hbelia" 

Obmbrvo. 


ADVICE  TO  MIDVIVES. 

Mt  dear  sisters  : — Lest,  being  long  trifled  with,  you  become  dis« 


aged,  I  cheerfully  address  you,  with  an  unshaken  confidence  in  our 
beneficent  Creator,  who  pronounced  very  good  all  things  which  he  had 
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made.  Virtue  is  uodeniably  the  richest  gem  erer  bestowed  upon  ai» 
JLnowiog  this  truth,  I  counsel  you,  as  your  friend,  not  to  forsake  tbe 
paths  of  our  worthy  matrons.  Follow  strictly  their  example ;  and,  if 
possible,  save  the  feelings  of  every  American  lady.  Remember,  that, 
notwithstanding  our  first  mother's  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  ser* 
pent,  the  banner  of  virtue,  beautiful  and  victorious,  has  continued  to 
wave  over  our  head.  Its  lustre,  however,  has  been  somewhat  dimmed 
by  the  oppression  of  the  cruel  one,  within  the  last  two  centuries ;  but, 
truly,  it  now  assumes  its  former  brilliancy.  Yon  are,  therefore,  called 
upon  to  engage  in  this  great  moral  reform,  with  renewed  vigor.  To 
strengthen,  then,  yourselves  in  the  strength  which  God  has  given  ?oa  is 
your  bounden  duty.  His  promises  are  unchangable ; — then  be  coostaot 
every  one  of  you.  Learned  or  unlearned,  if  you  have  ever  assisted  a 
mother  in  her  labor,  refuse  not  to  do  the  same  again.  "  Why  should  a 
medical  man  wish  to  intrude  himself  into  the  chamber  of  parturitions- 
urging  ufHrn  poor  deluded  woman  the  necessity  of  his  attendance, — unless 
he  is  lost  to  common  decency  and  propriety  V* 

^  Dame  natare  well  her  pAit  displays 
And  wily  doctors  seek  the  praise." 

•Unquestionably  we  are  held  in  bondage ;  but  we  have  many  friends, 
among  the  great  and  good,  who  are  ready  to  rescue.us.  Let  us  now  take 
a  stand.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  female  heart.  You  are  sensible 
that  the  finer  feelings  of  the  mind  were  granted  us  for  our  protection,— 
the  reducing  of  which  produces  a  wounded  spirit  Be  determined,  then, 
to  protect  and  guide  the  unthinking.  Show  the  picture  in  its  true  light; 
and  you  will  never  find  one  willing  to  submit  \o  such  relentless  handi. 
Those  of  my  sisters  who  hare  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  realize 
the  unspeakable  happiness  of  \ midwifery,  will  continue  to  hasten  to 
every  ex|)ecting  mother,  with  pure  love  and  kindness,  without  turning 
aside  to  beg  permission  of  any  per  sop,  who  never  can  know  the  feelings 
of  a  mother,  and  therefore  never  can  enjoy  that  hopeful  blessedness^ 
Those  )vho  are  unlearned  and  wish  to  understand  the  roost  intricate  par- 
ticulars of  the  science,  I  presume  may  apply,  with  confidence,  to  Dr. 
Porter  of  Waltham,  who,  no  doubt,  would  be  happy  to  instruct  a  Class, 
as  it  would  so  much  rejoice  his  heart  to  have  this  part  of  medical  prac- 
tice in  your  hands.  It  is  only  tq  ask  and  receive,  if  you  can  use  a  pair 
of  scissors.  But  then  you  are  unfledged.  Well,  to  obviate  this  difficdtj, 
Airnish  yourselves  with  a  goosequill,  devoting  a  little  time  t6  make  it  em- 
bellishing, and  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  It  is  very  probable  yon 
may  make  some  mistakes,  if  you  depend  wholly  upon  book  knowledgs. 
If  any  distinguished  writer  may  be  credited^  all  are  subjected  to  bkitiders. 
But  this  is  certain,  if  you  take  the  uterus  for  the  placenta,  you  are  in 
much  greater  error,  than  when  you  mistake  the  cervix  of  the  orgaftfor 
the  fundus.  It  is  not  possible, — ^with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
anatomy  of  the  pelvis, — without  instruments,  to  commit  such  craelties 
as  we  find  recorded  by  the  most  experienced  accoicheurs  in  the  civilized 
world.  Deaths  of  the  most  aggravated  form  have  again  and  again  agitat- 
ed the  community.  Many,  very  many,  have  been  the  cases  that  were 
meliorated  by  the  timely  interposition  of  some  judicious  nurae.    StBl, 
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the  igBoranee  of  famales^te  ever  throwo  in  oar  way,  as  the  paramount 
obstmction  to  deter  us  from  our  duty.  Does  not  every  son  of  Columbia 
profeas  to  be  our  friend  7  Then,  why  suffer  us  to  be  neglected,  until  we 
are  forsaken  and  condemned  for  the  very  failings,  of  which,  if  they  do  exist, 
they  themselves  are  the  sole  founders.  Our  friend  P.  of  necessity  con- 
siders the  Hottentots  incapable  of  perpetuating  their  race, — it  being 
iBBpracticable  by  a  want  of  technicalities.  Is  it  so  with  the  savages,  in 
the  wilds  of  America?  Gather,  for  your  own  special  benefit,  from  the 
best  historical  acconnts,  and  make  your  own  comment.  Then  criticise 
with  the  experienced  physician.  Question  him  with  regard  to  the  young 
practitioner,  and  he  will  tell  you,  he  would  rather  be  in  possession  of  his 
knowledge  by  practice,  than  of  all  he  himself  ever  gained  by  study. 
NoWy  if  you  have  ever  gained  anything  for  certainty,  you  are  favored 
with  a  rich  opportunity  to  acquire  a  theory  adequate  to  your  profession. 
Do  not  be  led  astray  by  any  selfish  lecturer,  who  may,  by  way  of  apology, 
abfuptlj  introduce  his  indecorous  language,  by  stating  that,  '*  to  the  pure, 
all  thing  are  pure ;"  and,  to  k  numerous  audience  of  ladies,  make  such 
vnpsecedented  statements,  endeavoring  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  mind,  when  he  avers,  your  husband  possesses  no  more  sympathy  for 
you,  when  in  a  state  of  utero-gestation,  than  a  beast.  Believe  him  not. 
We  have  never  found  it  so.  Every  man  of  pure  morals  and  unsullied 
character  is  a£Rsctiotiate  and  kind  at  all  times,  and  would  not  hesitate  to 
risk  his  own  life  to  save  you  and  your  tender  o^sprmg.  Remember, 
Dr.  Wieting  condemns  us  all  as  guilty  of  false  modesty.  If  he  is  true, 
we  sar^y  cannot  long  continue  in  possession  of  any  other.  Pardon  the 
mistaken  doctor,  dear  ladies,  and  bury  his  idle  speeches  in  oblivion. 
Begard  your  husbands,  as  your  lords;  and  the  number  will  soon  be 
reduced  to  a  cipher,  avho  are  boasting  of  their  power  to  lead  captive  silly 


ifow,  I  would  ask,  in  the  language  of  another,  '*  Why  has  the  practice 
of  midwifery  been  snatched  from  the  hands  of  women,  to  whom  it  has 
kern  confided  by  public  consent?  Do  they  not  possess  all  the  requisites 
£ir  so  delicate^and  sacred  an  office  ?  Are  they  deficient  in  intellect,  that 
their  rights  should  be  usurped  by  the  medical  profession,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  make  the  healing  art,  in  all  its  branches,  an  odious  monopoly  t 
Look,  for  a  moment,  at  Madame  Boivin,  who  supermtended  the  delivery 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  women,  and  wrote  a  work  on  midwifery 
which  is  quoted  as  authority,  by  the  medical  Faculty,  in  Europe  and* 
America.  If  a  woman  b  capable  of  teaching  the  principles  of  midwifery 
to  large  Classes  of  students  in  the  capital  of  France,  surely  those  oi  h^ 
sex  are  competent  to  administer  to  each  other's  wants  and  necessities,  i|i 
this  highly  favored  country.*' 

It  is  trae,  society  has  changed,  and  the  refined  and  delicate  sensibility 
«Weh  characterized  former  ages,  has,  in  a  degree,  lost  its  influence  upon 
the  people  of  the  present  day.  We  have  shown  a  disposition  to  go  back- 
ward IB  merals,  and  make  a  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  dear  to  female  delicacy. 
Now,  my  sisters,  let  every  opportunity  be  improved  to  accomplish  thiis 
great  and  most  desirable  reform.  It  has  been  encouraged,  by  the  literati 
and  the  good,  quite  a  number  of  years ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  love  of  the 
gieal  and  powerful  Dollar,  respect  has  prevailed  against  us^    Well»  it  ia 
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written,  "  The  love  of  montey  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  Troth  has  been 
reiled ;  and,  as  the  light  has  been  shut  fVom  our  sight,  many  nre  still  in 
darkness.  But  fear  not  the  oppressor.  Go  forward;  be  reasonable ; 
and  you  will  find  favor  with  the  just  and  good.  When  you  find  dis- 
eouragements  in  the  way,  refer  your  mind  to  the  sentiments  of  the 

poet, 

<*  Tnith  enished  to  earth  shaU  rise  agaio, 

The  eternal  yean  of  Ood  are  hers ; 
Bnt  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  amid  her  worshipers.'* 

Be  cautious  of  obstructing  nature's  own  handy  work ;  careful  of  using 
narcotics ;  discard  ergot ;  never  rack  the  system,  with  pain  in  every  part, 
when  we  have  those  beautiful  remedies  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
nature's  laws.  Yours  in  truth, 

Newhuryport^  June  2d,  1849.  Mrs.  Bbnj.  Thurlow. 


From  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

CASES  OF   TYPHUS  FEVER,  TREATED  BJ  ALLOPATHY 
AND  HYDROPATHY. 

That  "  facts  are  stubborn  things,"  is  incontrovertible ;  and  the  follow- 
iugfact  will  speak  for  itself,  and  needs  no  comment  from  us. 

The  writer  of  the' following  communication' is  a  personal  friend  ot 
ours,  and  a  man  of  good  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  of  undoubted  ?^ 
racity,  and  those  who  will  dare  to  follow  the  **  path  that  he  has  trod," 
will  find  ever  afterward,  that  it  will  require  more  courage  to  follow  tb« 
steps  of  his  Jirsty  than  his  last  experiment. 

Springfield,  Mass, 

S.  R.*  Wells,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  ;  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  passed 
through  a  "right  smart"  attack  of  typhus  fever,  and  have  **come  off  con- 
queror," through  the  divine  instrumentality  of  pure  cold  water.  As 
you  have,  to  some  extent,  interested  yourself  in  the  success  of  water-core 
in  this  country,  a  brief  account  of  my  case  may  not  be  wholly  witboat 
interest.  That  the  merits  of  the  water  treatment  may  be  the  more  ap- 
parent, I  will  contrast  my  condition  under  the  same  disease,  in  the  one 
case,  treated  by  drugs  administered  by  hands  reputed  skilful,  and,  in  tbe 
other  arid  last  case,  by  cold  water  only.  One  year  ago,  last  October,  1 
was  prostrated  by  this  disease ;  and,  although  my  judgment  had  been  con- 
vinced that  water  would ^  be  the  safest  and  most  efficient  remedy,  whea 
properly  applied,  yet  I  knew  nothing  of  its  practical  application,  and  at 
that  time  there  was  not  a  physician  in  the  place  but  was  in  this  respect 
equally  ignorant  What  waii  I  to  do?  The  disease  was  making  alarm- 
ing progress.  Friends  advised  to  send  for  the  doctor.  I  consented,  and 
be  came. 

The  cause  of  the  disease,  he  said  was  a  'derangement  of  thenerroQs 
system  of  organic  life — that  my  liver  was  in  consequence  entirely  tor- 
pid," and  added  that  he  should  have  to  give  me  ''a  thorough  portion  of 
calomel."  How  calomel  could  produce  a  re-arrangement  of  "  the  ner- 
vous system,*'  and  thereby  remove  the  assigned  cause,  I  confess  I  was 
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nnableto  comprehend.    How  pot^it  are  the  dicta  of  an  M.  D.,  especially 
when  clothed  in  the  technicalities  of  his  profession ! 

As  the  case  stood,  I  foolishly  thought,  that  I  had  to  choose  between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma — death  or  calomel—and  I  made  choice  of  the 
latter.  Eleven  doses  of  that  detestable  drug  were  taken,  with  sufficient 
opium  and  laudanum  given  to  prevent  insanity  I  I  had,  however,  during 
the  operation,  now  and  then  a  lucid  moment,  wh6n,  like  Dires,  I  would 
'Spake  op  in  torment."  It  seemed  as  if  molten  lead  irere  pouring  throifgh 
every  vein  of  my  system,  and  yet  there  wha  ^o  Lazarus  permitted  to  o^ 
"a  drcyp  of  cold  water."  Between  me  and  that  element  there  was  a 
**  great  golf  fixed.*'  Never  will  the  impressions  of  that  horrid  period  be 
et&ced  from  my  memory  ; — they  will  ever  remain  a  lively  foretaste  of 
the  miseries  of  the  damned. 

Owing  to  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  in  spite  of  the  disease  and 
the  medicine,  I  weathered  the  storm,  though  somewhat  damaged.  Since 
then,  I  have  felt  that  my  vitality  was  well-nigh  consumed — the  vigor  of 
yoath  departed. 

Whether  the  sasne  causes  have  been  in  operation  to  produce  this  dis^ 
ease  again,  or  not,  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  affirm.  Yet,  within  the 
last  fifteen  days,  I  have  had  a  renewal  of  the  visit 

I  at  once  resolved  to  treat  my  guest  in  a  wholly  different  manner.  I 
was  conyeyed  to  a  wateiM^ure  establishment  recently  fitted  op  in  this 
place ;  and,  through  the  treatment  there,  the  fever  entirely  left  me  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

During  the  course  of  treatment,  the  calomel  that  had  been  for  months 
SBogly  quartered  among  the  bones  and  muscles,  received  an  imperative 
notice  to  quit.  Thanks  to  water,  its  ejectment  is  now  complete !  Like 
other  bad  tenants,  it  made  all  the  trouble  it  could,  before  leaving.         # 

1  will^  not  weary  you  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  difference  in 
my  present  health  and  feelings,  when  compared  with  their  state  under 
drag  administration,  but  simply  say,  that  I  now  feel  young ;  but  I  tlun 
felt  old,  liken  I  c^uld  scarcely  *'  drag  my  slow  lengUi  along ;"  now  I 
woald  riak  a  small  wager  that  I  can  outleap — Colonel  Fremont's  woolly 
horse.  Truly  yours,' 

JOHN  BROWN,  Jr. 


From  the  American  Phrenological  JonmaL 

SLEEP-ITS  OFFICE  TO  RESTORE  WASTE. 

Wliether  the  following  is  strictly  scientific  or  not,  it  is  at  least  very 
-plausible,  and  coincides  with  the  fact  that  growing  children  sle^  abun- 
dintly .  That  the  function  of  sleep  is  most  important  is  perfectly  obvioua, 
from  the  system's  imperious  demand  for  it.  Of  course,  its  office  k 
correspondingly  imperious.  And  the  function  here  ascribed  to  it,  looks 
-so  reasonable  as  to  command  attention.  Just  as  we  are  going  to  sleep, 
we  fed  a  warm,  glowing,  comfortable,  happy  feeling,  as  if  the  ebb-tide 
of  exhaustion  was  called  back  by  the  flood-tide  of  re-enpply.  At  all 
treats,  to  rob  the  system  of  what  sleep  it  gen^cally  reqairesi  is  the  worst 
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•fbrin  of  peraond  lolly,  E?eii  when  excessive  eating  causes  an  sp|)etite 
for  sleep— ^and  gormandizing  always  prodaces  lethargy — gratify  that  ip- 
petite,  only  be  carefnl  not  to  eat  so  much  n^t  time  as  to  cause  stupor— 
of  ^tiich  over-eating  is  a  principal  cause,     ffut  to  the  article  itself: 

"  Solidification — that  is,  the  conversion  of  blood  into  the  solid  parts 
of  the  body — goes  on  only  during  sleep.  The  chief  end,  indeed,  and 
object  and  intention  of  sleep,  would  seem  to  be  this  final  assimilation  of 
our  food — this  solidification  of  the  blood  into  the  several  solid  parti  of 
the, body.  •  ' 

'*  The  accomplishment  of  this  ^  miraculous  change  seems  to  have  r^ 
quired  the  perfect  concentration  of  all  the  energies  of  the  system  ufpf 
itself.  It  seems  to  have  required,  that  the  attention  (if  1  may  so  speak) 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  should  not  be  distracted  by  any  other 
object  It  seems  to  have  required,  that  everything,  both  within  and 
without  the  body,  should  be  hushed  into  profound  repose  during  the 
accomplishment  of  this  nightly  wonder,  in  order  that  nothing  might  dis- 
turb or  interfere  with  the  exquisite  and.  miraculous  process  employed  to  * 
eflect  it.  To  this  end,  the  portals  of  sensation  are  closed— the  eye  sees 
not-T-the  ear  bears  not — the  skin  feels  not — ^the  very  breathing  is  scarcelf 
audible — the  pulsation  of  the  heart  scarcely  perceptible :  all  the  living 
energies  are  now  concentrated  into  the  greatest  possible  intensity,  like 
rays  of  light  into  a  focus ;  and  directed,  with  almost  complete  exclusive- 
ness,  toward  this  simple  object. 

"In  the  day,  therefore,  we  make  blood  :  in  the  night,  that  blood  ii 
converted  into  solid  matter.  In  the  day,  we  garner  up  the  building 
materials ;  in  the  night,  we  repair  the  building.  The  hour  of  rising, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  at  the  time  at  which  our  physical  strength  is  the 
greatest;  and  with  perfectly  healthy  persons  this  is  the  case.  The 
languor  which  sickly  persons  feel  in  the  morning  arises  from  the  process 
of  repair  not  having  been  fully  accomplished  :  the  building^has  not  been 
repaired,  and  therefore  its  strength  has  not  been  restored.  The  apparent 
additional  strength  which  is  felt,  during  the  dayi  after  eating,  is  only 
apparent ;  it  is  merely  etbitement  derived  from  the  stimulus  of  food :  ia 
the  first  instance,  in  the  stomach ;  and,  after  that  food  has  been  assimilated, 
of  new  blood  in  the  system. 

"  From  all  this^  we  learn  two  important  truths ;  first,  that  we  should 
take  our  severest  exercise  in  the  early  part  of  the  day :  secondly,  we 
learn  how  and  why  it  is  that  late  suppers  are  improper.  When  you  retire 
to  bed  with  a  full  stomach,  before  the  process  of  solidification  can  com- 
mence, the  food  which  the  .stomach  contains  must  be  assimilated.  The 
two  operations  of  solidification  and  assimilation  of  food  into  blood  cannot 
go  on  together ;  /because,  as  I  have  just  shown  you,  the  process  of  solidi- 
fication requires  the  concentration  of  all  the  living  energies  for  its  ac- 
complishment. The  secretion  of  the  gastric  and  other  juices,  therefore> 
necessary  for  the  assimilation  of  the  supper  to  blood  will  go  on  bat 
slowly,  and  the  completion  of  the  piocess  will  be  exceedingly  protracted; 
and  thus,  so  much  of  the  season  of  slec^p  will  be  employed  in  the  assimi- 
lation of  food,  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  will  not  be  left  for  the 
solidification  of  blood.  But  this  is  not  all  the  mischief;  for  the  process 
of  assimilation  of  the  supper  into  blood  not  only  has  abstracted  from  the 
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process  of  solidficatioa  a  portioa  of  that  season  (the  seasoq  of  sleep) 
Irkich  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  its  own.accoinplishment, 
but  has  also  robbed  it  of  a  portion  of  those  living  energies,  the  whole 
of  which  were  due  to  itself;  viz.,  thai  portion  which  has  been  consumed 
io  the  secretion  of  those  juices  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  sup- 
per into  blood.  When,  therefore,  the  hour  of  rising  arrives,  it  finds  the 
body  slill  unprepared  and  unrefreshed ;  and  the  individud  still  over- 
powered with  sleep,  and  disinclined  to  rise/' — Johnson. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  CHB  VBW-TOBK  state  TR0K80HIAV  XBDICAI.  80CIXT7. 

This  Society  met,  according  to  adjournment,  at  the  capitol  in  the  city 
^  Albany,  June  12,  1849. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  Dr.  Wm«.  B.  Stan- 
ton. The  Recording  Secretary  being  absent.  Dr.  H.  M.  Sweet  was  ap- 
pokitedy  pro  tem.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. Invitation  was  then  given,  for  those  who  wished  to  become 
members  of  the  Society  to  come  forward,  and  subscribe  the  constitution, 
according  to  Art.  2.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Calvin  P. 
Rivenburgh,  of  N.  York  city. 

On  motion,  resolved,  that,  as  usual,  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Adopted.  Drs.  E.  J.  Mat- 
locks,  A.  Mosher,  and  H.  WiAchener  were  ^aid  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee reported  the  following,  as  selected  to  fill  the  offices  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

JPor  President t  Wm.  B.  Stanton,  M  D.,  Albany, 

Vice  President^  P.  Lapham,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Treasurer^  A.  Mobher,  M.  D.,  Albany,^ 

Rec,  Secretary^  A.  W.  Russell,  M.  D.,   Albany, 
Cor,  Secretary,  O.  Cook,  M.  D  ,  Cambridge,  Wash,  eo. 

E.  J.  Mattocics,  M.  D.,   J.  W.  Swp.etland,  M.  D.,  H.  M.  Swbbt, 
M.  D.,  M.  W.  Hill,  M.  D.,  O.  Cook,  M.  D.,  Censors, 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  discharged.  After  bal- 
lotting,  the  above  named  persons  were  declared  elected  to  their  several 
ofllces,  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Committee,  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  to  take  such  prelim- 
inary steps  as  were  necessary  to  effect  an  organization  of  this  Society, 
Qoder  the  act  passed  by  our  State  Legislature,  April  12th,  1848,  for  or- 
ganizing Associations,  respectfully  reported,  that  they  have  performed 
the  daties  assigned  them^  as  can  be  seen  by  the  papers,  which  the  Com- 
nittee  ^will  now  submit  to  the  Society.  The  papers  were  submitted, 
wheb,  on  motion,  the  ref^rt  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  discharged. 
The  ehair  reported  the  death  of  our  late  associate,  Dr.  A.  N.  Burton, 
when,  on  motion,  it  was 

Reived,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  i\ie  chair,  to  re- 

rt  the  feeling  of  this  meeting,  on  the  loss  of  our  worthy  brother.     Drs. 
J.  Mattocks,  P.  Lapham,  H.  Winchester  were  appointed  said  com- 
mittee. 
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On  motion,  resolved,  that,  the  name  of  this  Society,  be  changed  from 
"  Thomsonian  Medical "  to  N.  York  State  Botanico-Medical  Society. 
Motion  was  then  made  and  carried,  that  the  last  vote  be  reconsidered, 
and  in  place  of  **  Botanico-Medical,"  the  word  Physo-Medical  be  substi- 
tuted. Previous  to  taking  the  vote,  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  Adjoaroed 
to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M.     Met  as  adjourned, — when,  on  motion,  the  resolution 
referring  to  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  Society  was  called  up,  and,  after 
considerable  discussion,  the  substitute  was  adopted,  so  as  to  read  '*  New 
York  State  Physo-Medical  Society."     On  motion,  resolved  that  a  board 
of  Trustees  be  appointed,  to  the  number  of  seven.     Carried.    On  motioii, 
resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  nominate 
seven  members  of  the  Society,  to  be  balloted  for,  to  act  as  Trustees.    The 
Committee  reported  the  following  as  Trustees  for  the  present  year,  viz. 
Dr.  M.  W.  Hill,  nuffalo. 
«    S.  B.  Vail,  Hudson. 
"    Wm.  B.  Stanton,  Albany, 
'*    P.  Lapham,  New  York  city, 
**    A.  W.  RussEi/L,  Albcmy, 
**    A.  MosHER,  Albany. 
'*    E.  J.  Mattocks,   Troy, 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  discharged,  and  the  same 
was  adopted,  unanimously. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  suitable  action  on  the  subject  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  A.  N.  Burton,  respectfully  submitted  the  following. 
Whereas  it  has  been  announced,  by  the  President  of  this  meeting,  th?t 
Dr.  A.  N.  Burton,  late  of  the  city  of  Albany,  an  early  and  an  efficient 
member  of  this  Society,  departed  this  life  in  the  month  of  October  last, 

Therefore,  resolved,  that  we  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
decease  of  our  late  fellow  member  and  officer  of  this  Society,  Dr.  A.  N. 
Burton ; — that  we  mourn  his  absence  from  our  social  circle,  and  our  in- 
teresting annual  meetings,  where  his  presence  always  graced  and  digni- 
fied our  proceedings,  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  wisdom 
and  the  judgment  which  ever  characterized  his  labors  in  this  Society. 

Resolved,  that  we  duly  sympathize,  with  his  affiicted  family,  and  imme- 
diate friends,  in  their  painful  bereavment ; — that,  while  their  loss  is  in- 
consolable, they  have  a  rich  inheritance  in  the  bright  example  of  a  pare 
life,  which  he  lefl  for  their  imitation. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted,  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  his  widow,  and  immediate  relatives.  .  Sigried,  £.  J.  Mattocks, 
H.  Winchester,  P.  Lapham,  Committee.  On  motion,  the  report  was 
accepted  and  the  Committee  discharged.  On  motion,  resolved,  that  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  the  widow  and  relatives  of  the  late  Dr. 
Pease  of  Valatie.  After  due  examination  by  the  Board  of  Censors, 
Dr.  J.  £.  Mattocks,  Albany,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Morbl,  Sandlake, 
Rensselaer  Go.,  Calvin  P.  Rivbnburoh,  N.  York  city,  being  found 
qualified,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  have  each  received  the  diploma 
of  thb  Society.    The  meeting  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

10  o'clock  A.  M.,  met  as  adjourned,  when,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Laphatn, 

Resolvedy  that,  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  write  an  address 
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to  be  pobliahed  in  the  New  England  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, shewing  forth  some  of  the  reasons  for  organizing  under  the  new  law 
of  die  State  for  Associations,  and  also  for  changing  the  name  of  the  Soci- 
.  ety.  Drs.  Sweetland,  Burton,  and  Russell,  were  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Mattocks,  Resolved,  that^a  Committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  have  the  plate  for  diplomas,  and  the  seal  of  the  Society 
80  altered,  as  to  conform  to  the  present  alteration  in  the  name  of  the 
Society.     Carried. 

Drs.  Stmnton,  Mosher,  and  Burton  of  Albany  were  appointed  the  Com- 
imttee.    Adjourned  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

2  o'clock  P.  M.     Met  as  adjourned  when  a  spirited  discussion  was 
^  held,  by  the  members,  in  reference  to  altering  some  of  the  articles  of 
the  constitution.     On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Mattocks, 

Resolved,  that  when  we  adjourn,  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  the*Capitol, 
in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1849. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  re- 
specifully  reported,  that  they  had  visited  the  same,  and  were  highly  pleased 
with  its  progress,  and  the  interest  felt  by  its  officers,  in  the  advancement 
of  the  great  cause  of  medical  reform.  Although  the  Institution  is  yet  in 
h«  infancy,  by  the  perseverance  of  its  advocates,  it  has,  by  Legislative 
enactment,  obtained  a  charter. — It  has  already  received  some  liberal  do- 
nationa  at  home;  and,  as  its  Professors  and  Officers  are,  in  our  opinion, 
men  eminently  qualified  for  their  respective  duties,  therefore,  we  would 
recommend,  that  thts  Society  do  countenance  and  assist,  by  ti^eir  dona- 
tions and  otherwise,  in  sustaining  the  said  Institution. 
A.  MosHER,  S.  J.  Mattocks, 

Wm.  B.  Stanton,      P.  Lapham, 
M.  W.  Hill,  O.  Cook, 

J.  Gates,  A.  W.  Russell, 

Committee* 
On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  discharged. 
On  motion  of  J.  W.  Sweetland, 

Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  be  sent  to  the  New 
England  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  publication. 
No  other  business  appearing,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn. 

WM.  B.  STANTON,  President. 
A.  W.  RUSSELL,  Rec.  8ec. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  A  TEA  DRINKER. 

*  Dr.  Nbwton  : 

Dear  Sir^ — About  a  year  since,  I  met  with  a  lady,  who 
had  been,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  a  great  suflferer  from  constant 
rbenmatic  pains,  with  occasional  acute  attacks  of  a  neuralgic  character. 
The  principal  seat  of  these  pains  was  the  back  and  lower  limbs,  extend- 
ing, more  or  lese,  to  dther  parts  of  the  system.  She  was  unable  to  walk, 
or  eT6n  suad  ^eet,  aad,  the  most  of  the  tioa^  confined  to  the  bed.    She 
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hid  gifen  the  various  systems  of  medieitie,  and  abo  the  popular  pateal 
reniMlies  of  the  day,  a  fair  trial ;  but,  recei?itig  no  benefit  whatever,  l»ad 
given  up  the  use  of  all  medicine,  excegt  such  anodynes  as  the  extreme 
pain  imperatively  called  for^  Her  diet,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  bread, 
and  lea  for  breakfast ; — rice,  or  mush  and  milk,  for  dinner ; — bread  aad 
tea  for  supper.  Sometimes,  she  took  a  slice  of  broiled  pork  for  dinner; 
but  usually  she  ate  no  meat  or  butter.  8he  thought  it  strange  that  she 
should  suffisr  so  much  pain,  when  she  confined  herself  to  such  a  low  diet 
A  friend  suggested,  that,  perhaps,  the  tea  had  something  to  do  with  it; 
but  her  daughter  interposed,  saying,  that  she  did  not  think  her  mother 
could  live  without  her  tea,  for  t^  was  her  life.  She  said  that  she  bad 
made  one  trial  to  give  it  up,  but  it  only  made  her  worse,— destroyed 
what  little  appetite  she  had,  and  brought  on  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
attended  with  vomiting,  d&c.  She  thought,  as  her  mother  was  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  could  live  but  a  short  time,  she  might  better 
make  herself  as  comfortable  as  possible,  the  little  time  she  had  to  staj 
with  us. 

A  short  time  since,  ^I  was  passing  the  residence  of  the  old  lady,  and 
thought  I  would  just  step  in  and  see  how  she  got  along,  as  I  had  not 
heard  from  her  since  seeing  her.  To  my  great  surprise,  she  rose  firom 
her  chair,  as  I  entered, — walked  across  the  room, — and,  grtfsping  mj 
hand,  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.  To  my  expressions  of  surprise  at 
her  altered  appearance,  she  replied,  '*Ah!  it  was  the  tea  that  did  the 
mischief.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  so,  but  I  tho|ight  I  wooM 
know  certainly.  My  daughter  said  I  should  die;  but  I  told  her  I  would 
try  it  for  one  month,  and  see  what  the  result  would  be.  I  procured  some 
of  the  vegetable  pills,  and  con^nenced  taking  enough  every  night  to 
keep  the  bowels  open.  I  bathed  in  cold  water  in  the  morning,  and  eoo- 
tinued  the  same  diet,  only  exchanging  hot  tea  for  pure  cold  water.  I 
was  quite  sick  at  first;  but,  in  one  week, I  began  to  gain,  and  continaed 
to  improve  so  rapidly,  that,. in  a  few  weeks,  I  was  almost  free  from  pain. 
I  bad  former Ij^  taken  the  same  pills,  with  no  effect ;  and, I  now  resolved 
to  see  if  the  tea  had  any  effect  on  them.  I,  therefore,  drank  a  cup,  and 
I  found  it  stopped  the  operation  entirely.  1  knew  then,  why  medicine 
had  formerly  failed  to  help  me.  I  now  enjoy  as  good  health  as  any  one 
of  my  years,  and  I  think  it  was  the  tea  that  caused  me  so  much  suffer- 
ing. Obsbrvo. 


DO  PHYSICIANS  EVER  POISON  THEIR  PATIENTS? 

The  fact,  that  calomel  could  be  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate  Ih 
the  human  system,  was  known  many  years  ago.  But  the  exact  circum- 
stances of  this  transformation  were  not  sufficiently  ulidersteod,  till  a  few 
years  since,  when  Mialhc)  in  an  elaborate  set  of  experiments  oo.the  sob- 
ject,  found  that  "  the  action  or  change  occurs,  when  calomel  is  brought 
in  contact  with  a  solution,  of  an  alkaline  chloride;,  that  the  qyanti^  of 
sublimate  fomed,  is,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  uf  aUniine  chbride 
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present,  and  the  teticm  iaoreaset  in  proportioQ  to  the  coneentratkm  of 
the  alkdine  chloride." 

Now  we  ask,  in  view  of  these  faots  and  the  nniTersal  use  of  calomeli 
if  It  is  not  probable,  that  corrosive  sublifnkte  has  often  been  formed,  and 
d^th  has  resulted  from  this  circumstance. 

Alkali  b  almost  aiwa js  present  in  the  stomach,  and  so  is  chlorine ; 
tnd,  everj  day  of  omr  lives,  we  are  eating  food  that  contains  more  or  less 
of  both  of  these  chemicals.  Who  can  tell,  then,  when  he  takes  a  dose 
of  calomel,  but  it  maj  become  corrosive  sublimate  in  his  stomach,  and 
prodace  death  ?  May  we  not  account  for  hundreds  of  sudden  deaths  in 
iIhs  wayj 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  heretofore  been  giv- 
es to  it ;  and  we  think  that  in  our  Courts  of  Justice,  where  persons  are 
arraigned  on  suspicion  of  poisoning,  it  should  be  a  question  of  serious 
iBTSstigatioD,  whether  the  patient  may  not  hare  been  killed,  by  this 
ehemical  change,  after  the  administration  of  calomel. 

la  the  proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  No.  4,  we 
&id,  that  this  object  has  beeii,  to  son^e  extent,  examined,  and  the  chem- 
ist above  named  (Mialhe)  has  extended  his  observati^ons  to  ail  the  com* 
pounds  of  mercury,  and  obtained  similar  results;  and  it  is  his  opinion, 
tint  it  is  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  the  active  agent  in  this  medicine 
(.poison).  And  it  is  observed,  by  Dr.  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  that,  *'  if 
tins  idea'  should  be  confirmed,  it  will  lead  to  the  substitution  of  this  form 
of  inereury,  ^corrosive  sublimate,)  for  all  others.'' 

We  should  hardly  know  whether  to  hail  such  a  change  as  a  curse  or 
a  blessing,*  as  wd  suspect,  that  those  persons  who  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  poisoned  with  calomel,  will  be  equally  indifferent  to  corrosive  sub- 
Kioate. 

We  have  no  doubt,  that  future  discoveries  in  organic  cheihistry  will 
abow,  that  oches  minereUs  and  remedies  that  do  not  become  assimilated, 
or  go  to  fbrm  a  constituent  part  of  the  human  frame,  may  be  thus  chem- 
ically changed,  so  as  to  produce  death.  I.  M.  Comings. 

Worcester,  July,  1849. 


CAUSES /OF  INSANITY. 


\ 


The  numd^ous  cases  of  insanity,  or  semi-insanity,  occurring  among 
literary  men,  has  caused  anxious  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  causes.*  In 
most  cases  we  believe  it  results  from  nervous  prostration,  brought  on  by 
tlie  over-use  of  various  kinds  of  stimulants.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  of 
literary  men  to  seek,  in  noxious  stimuli^its,  to  excite  jaded  or  flagged 
mental  power.  Some  resort  to  avine  and  alcoholic  drinks,  some  to  opium, 
«d  sonfe  to  tobacea  The  use  of  anv  of  these  artificial  helps,  however 
^jiag  for  the  moment,  is  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  in  the  end.  What- 
^r  tension  is  thus  given  to  the  nerves  and  brain  roust,  in  its  reaction, 
>«dnee  the  vital  powers  in  ratio ;  so  that  the  system  is  constantly  under* 
foiog  an  unnatural  straiai.ng  and  relaxing,  until  it  finally  gives  way.    If 
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literary  men — men  who  use  the  brain  more  than  the  body — would  take 
their  stimulus  in  plentiful  physical  exercise,  the  steady  use  of  cold  water 
for  bath  and  beverage,  and  abundant  sleep;  opium,  brandy,  and  tobacco 
would  very  soon  be  cast,  with  other  physic,  to  the  dogs. — New  York  Son. 

Remarks. — The  fact  is  as  lamentable  as  true,  that  great  men  are  very 
ap{  to  fall  into  most  egregious  errors,  and  commit  some  fatal  blunder  in 
doctrine  or  practice.  Indeed,  this  fact  has  passed  into  the  proverb, 
"Great  men  have  great  faults."  But  why  this!  Because  those  excess- 
ive labors  which  raised  them  to  distinction,  also  diseased  their  body  and 
'  brain;  and  this  disorders  their  feelings,  opinions,  and  conduct.  The 
HEALTH  of  distinguished  men  should  be  their  first  concern,  because  the 
basis  of  all  talent  and  all  correct  feeling  and  conduct ;  while  disease 
vitiates  and  depraves  the  man,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  Alike  to  re- 
tain and  to  enhance  their  greatness,  great  men  and  women  must  preserve 
their  health. — Phrenological  Journal. 


[Ftom  the  American  Phrenological  Journal.] 

'  WIPING  THE  EYES. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^In  your  last  number,  you  have  a  short  article  on 
the  preservation  of  sight,  without  using  glasses ;  and  I  an^ quite  sure 
that  whoever  follows  the  directions  there  given,  to  rub  the  pjes  trom  their 
outer  to  their  inner  angles,  will  repent  of  it,  perhaps  when  it  m  itm  late. 
And,  if  any  one  has  represented  that  such  was  the  practice  of  John  Q,^ 
Adams,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  In  operating  on  such  a  delicate  and  im- 
portant ok-gan  as  the  eye,  it  is  necessfiry  to  do  it  right ;  and  noUung ,  hot- 
a  want  of  time  and  space  in  your  valuable  periodical,  prevents  me  from 
giving  the  proper  instructions.  I  will,  however,  merely  observe,  that  I 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time,  in  preparing  a  small  manual  on  thtf 
subject,  illustrated  by  appropriate  engravings,  and,  when  it  is  ready,  tke 
world  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

In  haste,  yours,  etc.. 

New  York,  April  20.  C.  P.  Bronson. 

Editorial  Note. — We  did  not  err  in  the  principle  involved  in  our 
former  article,  yet  did  not,  perhaps,  give  sufficient  detail.  The  end  to 
be  attained,  to  prevent  or  restore  long  sight,  is,  as  we  stated,  to  round 
the  e^e ;  and,  to  remedy  short  sight,  to  flatten  k.  The  fornfbr  is  to  be 
effected  by  inserting  the  fingers,  gently,  as  far  behind  and  around  the 
outer  sides  of  the  eyes  as  may  be,  and  moving  them  gently  inward,  bo 
as  to  ROUND  up  the  eye  ;  care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  press  upon 
the  rall  of  the  eye,  for  this  Battens  it,  but  to  ease  off  all  pressure  by  the 
time  the  middle  of  the  eye  is  reached ;  while  nearsighted  persons  should 
gently  press  the  eyes  from  their  inner  corners  outwardly,  over  the  balls, 
so  as  to  flatten  them.  The  general  direction,  therelbre,  is,  for  far-fiighted 
persons  to  manipulate  their  eyes  from  their  outer,  upper,  and  under  sides, 
and  as  far  behind  them  as  possible,  inwardly,  so  as  to  sotrim  them  up ; 
while  near-sighted  persons  should  mb  them,  so  as  toThMmn  them. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Jonraal. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  AND  OLD  SCHOOL  PRACTICE 

COMPARED. 

According  to  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  during  the  month  of 
Maj,  as  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  489  cases  were  treated  by 
the  physicians  of  the  city,  with  116  deaths;  of  these  cases,  however, 
57  cases  and  no  deaths  were  reported  by  Dr.  Morrow,  which  being  sub* 
traded  from  the  Report  of  the  Board,  leaves  432  cases  and  116  deaths, 
as  the  result  of  old  school  practice — a  mortality  of  more  than  one-fourth 
of  ail  the  cases.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  Drs.  Morrow  &  Hunt,  Wilson,  Hill,  Borton, 
Wombaugh,  Wright,  Brown,  and  King,  report  the  treatment  of  330 
cases,  with  5  deaths.  The  circumstances  under  which  these  five  deaths 
occurred  were  such  as  fully  to  exonerate  the  practitioner.  One,  a  patient 
of  Dr.  Wright,  died  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  directions,  having 
removed  the  stimulating  applications,  and  substituted  cold  water  on  the 
sorface.  The  patient  of  Dr.  Brown,  who  died,  was  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
Qpvards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  who  was  suffering  under  delirium  tremens 
iD  the  forenoon,  and  died*  with  cholera  at  night.  The  patient  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  died,  was  pronounced  incurable  at  first  sight,  as  he  had 
been  collapsed  six  hours,  and  .was  entirely  unconscious,  '^  blind,  deaf,  and 
insensible,"  when  first  seen.  The  patient  of  Dr.  Morrow  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  .disease,  which  had  been  running  on  for  a  week,  he  had 
beeir  in  spa8|p8  for  about  six  hours  just  before  he  was  seen.  The  death 
of  Dr.  Wombaugh's  patient  was  caused  by  a  violation  of  directions  in 
raiKmii^thtt  hot  applications,  and  substituting  cold.  Thus,  omitting 
the  three  cases  of  Drs.  Wilson,  Wombaugh,  and  Wright,  for  which  the 
physician  cannot  be  properly  held  responsible,  there  have  been  but  two 
deaths  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  possible,  out  of  more 
than  5S8  cases  of  cholera  and  cholerine,  treated  daring  the  month  of 
Hay.  In  making  this  estimate,  we  count  as  cholera  cases,  only  those  in 
which  decided  cholera  symptoms,  such  as  cramps,  vomiting,  purging^ 
Btoaea,  spasms,  and  a  peculiar  overwhelming  prostration  were  present. 
Ail  cases  not  presenting  malignant  and  dangerous  symptoms,  are  recorded 
as  cholerine. 

Cholera  cases. 

Drs.  Morrow  d&  Hunt,  120 

Dr.  I.  Wilson,  59 

Dr.  B.  L.  HUl,  42 

Dr.  J.  Borton,  32 

Dr.  P.  K.  Wombaugh,  27 

Dr.  T.  J.  Wright,  18 

Dr.  A.  Brown,  17 

Dr.  J.  King,  15 

Eclectic  practice,  330  198  5 

Old  School  practice,  432  116 

Do  not  these  facts  demonstrate  that  more  that  one  hundred- beings  lost 
^nr  Hoes  in  Cincinnati  during  the  month  of  May,  in  consequence  of 
the  iniserahly  stubborn  bigotry  of  the  medical  profession ! 


Cholerine. 

Deaths. 
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S48       THB  WATEB-CURB  JOURNAL. CHILL  FBTBB.— OUR   EFFORTS. 

THE  WATER^RE  JOURNAL 

The  first  number  of  the  eighth  volume  of  this  Journal  is  receiyed* 
We  are  pleased  to  hear  of  the  increase  of  it&  ^circulation.'  From  time 
to  time,  the  work  has  been  increasing  in  value  and  interest;  and  it  is  yet 
destined,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good.  Hydro- 
pathy forms  a  prominent  and  valuable  part  of  the  physo-medickl  system 
of  practice.  We,  therefore,  bid  it  God-speed.  iThe  following  Circular 
accompanies  the  number  of  the  Journal  referred  to.     [Eo.] 

**  To  our  friends  of  the  Press. — With  this  number  we  commence  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms. 
The  interest  in  this  new  system  of  medical  reform  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Our  last  volume  closed  with  a  circulation  of  ten  thousand  copies,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  good  has  been  done  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  simple  truths  which  it  contained.  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  our  prospectus,  on  the  last  page,  that 
the  Journal  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  Wader  Cure,  but  is  designed 
to  embrace  *  the  whol^  Philosophy  of  Life  ;'  and  it  is  our  purpose  to 
make  a  complete  *  Journal  of  Health,'  adapted  to  every  family,  and 
of  use  to  every  individual. 

To  those  who  approve,  and  have  kindly  noticed  the  Journal,  we  tender 
our  cordial  thanks,  and  hope  our  future  course  will  continue  to  meet 
their  approbation.  We  remain  most  respectfully, 

FOWLERS  AND  WELLS, 
Publishers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 

Clinton  Hall,  129  and  131,  Nassau  Street,  New  York.*' 


CHILL  FEVER. 

Mr.  S.  Wood  was  attended  by  the  regular  Medical  FacuHy  about  four 
months  to  no  purpose.  There  was  considerable  expectoration  from  his 
lungs,  and  considerable  bloat  of  the  system. 

I  gave  him  a  lobelia  emetic^  and  a  vapor  bath.  Eviery  other  day,  I 
gave  him  three  powders,  composed  of  peltatum,  bitter  root,  and  blood 
root.  At  evening,  I  gave  one  or  two  pills,  and  directed  the  use  of  strength- 
ening bitters.     The  third  visit,  he  was  able  to  walk  out. 

The  case  was  considered,  by  his  friends,  as  past  cure. 

Havana,  Dec.  12/A,  1848.  Cyrus  Miller. 


OUR  EFFORTS-HOW  APPRECIATED. 

New  England  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  is  the  name  of  a 
very  spirited  medical  periodical,  edited  by  Pro£  C.  Newton,  of  the 
Worcester  Medical  Institution. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  it  has  an  extensive  circulation,  and  dooht 
not  t^at  the  bold  and  happy  style,  as  well  as  kind  spirit  and  deotsioii  of 
character  of  its  author,  will  ensure  it  a.sti)J  more  numerous  list  of  ^b- 
scribers.    It  is  published  semi-monthly,  at  Worcester,  Mass. — Ntw  York^ 
Eclectic  Medical  4*  Surgical  Journal. 
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JOHN  IL  DURELL,  M.  IX 

[  We  copy  tbe  following  ftom  a  Proridenoe  paper.  The  unhappy  sntrject  of  fhe  remarks 
«M  Dr.  John  B.  DareQ,  a  recent  gradnate  of  the  Worcester  Uedical  las^tution,  —  a 
T«Dng  man  of  an  exceedingly  amiable  disposition,  and  talents  of  unosnal  promise.  We 
suppose  what  is  here  said  to  be  substantially  trae,  though  some  of  the  partlcnlars  are  er- 
rooeons.  Dr.  Dinell  belonged,  not  in  New  Hamp«hire,  bat  to  Kennebtinkport  in  Maine. 
For  the  last  few  daj^  of  his  illness,  he  was  attended  by  two  brothers.  A  second,  retaming 
from  the  Soath  and  hearing  tiie  unpleasant  news,  hastened  to  administer  to  his  aid* 

In  rejgard  to  the  nature  of  his  disease,  the  truth  is,  he  was  suddenly  siezed  with  a  riolent 
brain  feyer  \  and,  thongh  he  showed  some  symptoms  of  derangement  before  reth-ing  at 
Bight,  yet  no  special  apprehensions  were  created  till  the  following  morning.  He  slept 
alone ;  and  on  a  friend*s  entering  his  room,  in  the  morning,  he  was  found  entirely  irrational 
and  with  the  wounds  referred  to.  These  wouuds  were  about  his  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
but  none  of  tliem  were  severe.  Under  the  influence  of  this  f^ver,  the  blood  being  con- 
stantly determhied  to  flie  bndn,  his  extremities  became  cold,  through  a  deficient  cfrftula- 
tioQ ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  mortification  commenced  in  his  feet,  though  his  hands  returned 
to  their  natural  warmth.  His  ferer  at  length  abated  considen^ly,  and  his  reason  partially 
reCumed  ;  but  the  mortification  progressed,  and  he,  at  last,  sunk  in  death. 

We  Tifiled  hiiii  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  were  requested  t»  take  Chl^rga  cf  Um, 
as  his  medical  adriser  ^  bat  it  seemed  impossible  to  afford  him  any  essential  rdttef.  the 
circumstances,  howoTer,  of  his  condition,  delineated  in  the  fbllowin^  remarks,  together 
with  the  fact  that  his  treatment  was  that  of  stupid  Allopathy,  were  enough  to  move  any 
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feeling  heart    "{"he  day  of  his  death  we  have  not  yet  learnt    The  night  which  we  spent 
with  him  was  that  of  the  2dth  and  26th  of  July. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  charge  made  by  the  physici^  from  Providence,  we  know  noth- 
ing, except  what  is  contained  in  the  article  here  quoted,  and  in  other  papers  which  htre 
spoken  of  the  nnhappy  affi&ir.  We  append  a  few  lines  from  a  paper  of  later  date,  to  ihov 
that  there  are  some  discrepancies  of  statement,  though  probsfbly  no  inconsiderable  resna 
for  complaint] 

We  have  just  heard  of  a  melancholy  instance  of*'  man's  inhumanitj" 
in  this  vicinity,  a  parallel  to  which  we  might  seek  in  vain  on  the  baaks 
of  the  Sacramento^  or  among  the  wilds  of  uncivilized  Patagonia.  It 
seems  that  a  young  man,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  medical  Institutions, 
while  passing  through  the  country  in  search  of  a  desirable  location  in 
which  to  commence  business,  came  to  the  little  village  of  Cbepacbet, 
somewhat  famed,  in  the  annals  of  this  *'  proud  and  imperious  age,"  as 
having  been  the  scene  of  certain  warlike  demonstrations,  the  memory  of 
which  is  fast  dropping  into  the  arms  of  the  '<  dead  past/'  While  the 
young  physician  was  stopping  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Cbepacbet,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  became  confined  to  his  room.  A  physician  wu 
called  in,  who  pronounced  his  disease  the  brain  fever.  As  the  disorder 
increased  In  violence,  reason  forsook  her  throne ;  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
delirium,  the  poor  unfortunate  attempted  to  end  his  own  existence  by 
stabbing  himself  most  shockingly  with  a  knife.  In  this  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for,  although  the  wound  was  very  severe,  it  was  not  fatal,  and  the 
victim  still  writhed  and  suffered  in  the  agony  of  madness.  While  mat- 
ters were  in  this  state,  preparations  for' a  fete  of  some  kind  at  the  tavern 
were  being  made,  and  the  sick  roan's  place  was  wanted.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  an  old  tenantless  building,  where  he  was  left  ahnoet 
without  an  attendant,  save  his  brother,  who  had  been  sent  for  at  the 
commencement  of  his,  illness.  The  attending  physician  forbade  the 
admission  of  any  one  to  see  him,  so  that  those  who  would  extmid  to  him 
Christian  sympathy  and  kindness  were  debarred  the  privilege.  We  are 
informed,  that  the  conduct  of  all  was  most  unfeeling,  hard-hearted,  and 
cruel,  and  that  the  brother  had  to  struggle  on  pretty  much  alone  through 
all  the  horrors  of  that  alarming  sickness,  with  scarcely  a  tender  of  that 
sympathy  and  aid  which  are  so  gratifying  to  a  ^  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,"  and  especially  so  under  such  distressing  circonwtances.  After 
some  five  or  six  days  of  agonizing  suffering,  in  that  old  cheerless  hovel, 
the  poor  man  died,  and  his  remains,  we  believe,  were  carried  through 
this  city  on  Monday  last,  on  the  way  to  their  final  resting  place,  far 
up  among  the  white  hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

But  the  darkest  side  of  the  picture  is  yet  to  be  unveiled.  On  his  first 
being  taken  ill,  we  are  told,  the  interested  ones  searched  the  pockets  of 
the  sick  man,  and  discovered  that  he  had  about  $200  in  money.  Never 
did  the  gaunt  and  famished  wolves  of  the  prairie  pounce  more  greedily 
upon  the  carcass  of  an  exhausted  deer,  than  did  these  harpies  upon  the 
purse  of  the  dead  man.  The  most  exorbitant  bills  were  thrust  in,  and 
each  seemed  to  contend  fiercely  for  the  larger  share  of  the  scanty  pittance 
the  poor  man  had  left.  We  will  not  name  the  enormous  bills  for  board- 
ing, attendance,  &c.,  in  the  village;  but  a  physician  of  this  city  was 
called  to  see  him,  who,  we  are  informed,  charged  $15  for  his  visit    On 
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being  asked  why  he  charged  so  much,  his  usual  price  for  visiting  patients 
there  being  only  $5,  he  replied  in  eflfect,  that  the  young  man  was  poor 
and  friendless,  and  being  dead,  would  never  furnish  him  with  more 
business, — so  therefore  he  must  make  the  most  of  what  he  could  get. 
And  this  seemed  to  be  the  spirit  which  animated  most  of  those  interested, 
but  there  were  a  few  honorable  exceptions.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter, 
the  bones  of  the  young  stranger  were  taken  back  to  his  native  hills, 
while  his  purse  was  divided  amongst  those,  who,  while  he  was  visiting 
them  as  a  ''stranger,"  "took  him  in." 

Q;/^  We  have  been  called  upon  by  the  physician  of  this  city  who 
visited  the  young  man  at  Chepachet,  whose  death  we  chronicled  a  few 
days  since,  who  tells  us  he  thinks  his  charge  perfectly  justifiable.  He 
says  his  usual  charge  for  visiting  patients  in  Chepachet  is  $12,  and  that 
he  charged  $18  for  that  visit,  because  he  was  summoned  in  the  night. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  his  statement. 


DIFFUSION  OF  MEDICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

BY   PROF.   I.   M.    COMINGS. 

We  have  often  made  the  remark,  that  there  would  be  less  sickness  in 
the  world,  if  there  were  no  medicines  prescribed ;  for  we  are  fully  con« 
rinced,  that  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature  are  so  frequently  hindered 
or  perverted  in  their  action,  that  more  patients  would  recover,  by  trust- 
ing to  her  simple  rules,  than  now  do  so,  by  the  common  medication,— 
that  is,  by  the  depleting  and  poisoning  practice  of  the  Old  School. 
These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  that  practice  which  acts  as  the  auxiliary 
of  natare, — whose  remedies  assist  the  recuperative  process.  Such,  we 
cUim,  is  the  Physo-medical  practice.  Tlie  truth  of  this  assertion  has 
been  verified  in  the  cholera  statistics  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  While  the 
Allopathists  have  lost  about  one4hird  of  their  patients,  the  HomoBopathists 
have  lost  only  one  twentieth,  and  the  Botanies  have  been  still  more  suc- 
cessfiil,  losing  only  one  fiftieth.  We  have  long  believed,  that,  if  our 
practice  could  only  have  the  opportunity  to  test  its  efficacy  in  some  of 
oar  pabiic  Institutions,  it  would  be  proved  the  most  successful ;  but  the 
{M^udice  of  the  community  has  been  so  great,  that  only  in  a  very  few 
instances  can  an  opportunity  be  had  for  official  statistics.  All  we  ask 
IS  ao  equal  chance  with  others ;  and,  if  we  cannot  show  our  superiority, 
we  will  then  withdraw  and  let  the  Allopathists,  the  Homcsopathists,  or 
Hydropathists  have  the  ground. 

We  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  any  reform,  that  has  a  tendency  to 
foot  oat  the  old  school  practice,  or  show  its  fallacy  or  inefficiency.  We 
think  the  Homceopathic  tantamount  to  nothing,  indeed,  but  altogether 
superior  to  that  which  destroys  the  vital  principle.  Any  thing  adapted 
to  weaken  these  shackles  of  medical  tyranny  which  have  so  long  bound 
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the  world  in  sltvish  chaioB,  will  assist  in  bringing  the  commnnity  to 
Ttlne  truth  in  medical  science. 

We  advocate  a  widar  di&sion  of  medical  knowledge,  a  more  genera) 
education  on  the  subjects  of  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene.  These 
branches  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  higher  seminaries.  Light 
and  knowledge,  on  these  branches  alone,  would  almost  banish  the  tue 
of  poisons  as  remedial  agents.  « 

We  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  following  remarks  from  a  little  tract 
on  the  HomoBopathic  doctrine,  addressed  to  those  who  are  about  to  em- 
ploy a  practitioner  of  that  order,  ''Before  employing  a  Homoeopathic 
physician,  you  would  do  well  to  read  some  intelligent  and  popular  work 
upon  the  subject,  and  thus  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
principle  upon  which  remedies  are  given,  and  see  how  it  differs  ^om  the 
practice  of  the  Old  School  which  you  have  hitherto  pursued.  I  hare 
always  found  that  patients  who  have  read  some  intelligent  author,  are 
much  more  amenable  to  treatment,  and  for  the  simple  cause  that  tbej 
have  pursued  some  train  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject ;  and,  certainly,  it 
is  a  question  worth  mooting,  before  you  apply  to  any  novel  system  of 
medical  practice,  to  know  whether  it  does  really  present  claims  apparent* 
ly  reasonable,  and  to  which  you  would  be  willing  to  trust  your  health  and 
possibly  your  life.'* 

This  is  what  we  advocate  in  our  practice,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  of 
the  people  become  enlightened,  the  Allopathic  system  will  fall,  and  a 
reformed  practice,  which  shall  be  founded  on  correct  physiological  princi- 
ples, will  take  the  place  of  it.  Just  let  the  peopk  become  acquainted 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Botanic  system  and  understand  its  principles, 
and  they  will  soon  become  its  advocates  and  firm  supporters. 

In  conversation  with  a  friend,  a  few  days  since,  on  this  subject,  he 
observed,  that,  "  when  he  had  a  difficult  case  in  law,  he  went  to  the  best 
lawyer  he  could  find,  and  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  abDitj  to 
manage  it.  So,  in  medicine,  he  sought  the  most  experienced,  and  the 
best  physician,  and  trusted  to  him.  So  says  and  does  the  Hindo,  in  res- 
pect to  the  priest,  and  the  devotee  of  the  pope  in  respect  to  him.  These 
men  place  their  whole  confidence  in  their  priests,  who,  they  have  been 
taught,  know  all  about  theology,  and  who  will  do  all  that  is  necessary. 
But,  methinks,  the  medical  devotee  will  suffer  temporally,  as  much  as  the 
other  will  spiritually. 

Does  it  become  us,  at  this  enlightened  period  of  the  world,  to  be  the 
slaves  of  the  physician,  any  more  than  the  willing  dupes  of  the  clergj- 
man  t  Ought  we  not  to  read,  understand,  and  think  for  ourselfes? 
Many  complain  that  they  are  **  priest  ridden,**  but  we  have  long  been 
convinced  that  the  community  are  *'  doctor  ridden ! !" 

Reform  in  medicine  will  be  perfectly  coextensive  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  on  the  subject. — Is  it  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  walk  in  the 
old  and  beaten  paths,  when  new  and  far  better  roads  are  already  prepared  t 
Shall  we  let  this  slavish  obedience  to  ancient  authority  so  far  hold  os  in 
chains,  as  to  prevent  any  advancement?  Why  creep  along  at  the  old 
stage  pace  over  difficult  ways,  when  we  can  employ  steam  to  propel  us 
wiUi  rail  road  speed  ? 

Worcester,  Aug,,  1849. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 

JOURNAL.  • 

The  drst  number  of  this  publication  is  received.  It  is  issued  by  the 
N.  Y.  State  Eclectic  Medical  College,  and  the  Faculty  of  Central  Med- 
ical College,  and  is  edited  by  S.  H.  Potter,  M.  D.,  and  Charles  J.  Ken- 
worthy,  M.  D.,  two  of  the  Professors  in  said  College.  If  we  are  cov- 
rcctly  informed,  our  Eclectic  friends  generally  in  Ohio  and  New-York, 
are  now  planted  essentially  on  the  same  ground  with  Botanic  Practition- 
ers. The  following  paragragh  from  the  introduction  of  the  Editors,  de- 
fines pretty  distinctly  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Journal. 

"  The  Eclectic  Practice^  as  is  well  known,  totally  forbids  M^i^curials, 
Antimonials,  Venesection,  and  the  free  use  of  Narcotics,  as  means 
which  tend  directly  to  urdermine  the  natural  health  and  vi^r  of  thec6n- 
stitotion,  and  which,  according  to  the  best  medical  authorities,  often  leave 
efl^ts  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  original  disease  itself.  We  be- 
lieve the  God  of  Nature  has  abundantly  provided  harnfiless  and  efficient 
remedies  to  cure  every  curable  disease ;  and,  in  this  important  particular, 
as  in  all  others,  has  wisely  adapted  sublimely  simple  means /to  answer  im- 
portant ends.  While,  therefore,  we  discard  a  portion  of  the  treatment 
of  other  systems,  we  do  not  fail  to  supfJy  a  substitute.  Whatever 
is  good  in  any  and  all  other  systems,  we  adopt  in  ours;  while  we  reject 
everything  which  we  deem  of  a  deleterious  or  doubtful  nature.'^ , 

The  publication  is  to  appear  monthly.  Each  number  is  to  contain  32 
M^  octavo,  and  the  work  is  put  at  the  low  price  of  91>00  per  year. 
This  first  number  is  got  up  in  good  style,  and  contains  interesting  and 
valuable  matter.  Names  are  nothing,  if  so  be  that  the  truth  is  maintain- 
ed^ and  we  wish  our  Eclectic  friends  all  success  in  establishing  the  ' 
simplicity  of  medical  truth.     [Ed,] 


CENTRAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  Fall  and  Winter  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  FIRST  MONDAY  IN  NOVEMBER,  next,  and  will 
continae  sixteen  weeks.  The  aggregate  cost  of  Tickets  will  be  $55, 
incloding  Denoonstrator's  f^  The  Graduating  Class  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  extra  instruction  from  the  Faculty,  during  hours  not  appro- 
iviated  to  the  regular  exercises  of  the  College,  as  often  as  three  times 
per  week. 

FACULTY. 

J.  R.  P08H,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

C.  J.  Kenworthy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Sorgery. 
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S.  H.  Potter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Pathology. 

B.  S.  Heath,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetric?  and  Diseases  of  Women 
a»d  Children. 

F.  Larkin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 
• Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany. 

P.  Lake,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  Matriculation  Ticket,  95,  and  the  Graduation  Fee,  $15.  Any 
student  can  have  the  privilege  of  attending  Lectures  in  this  Institution 
until  he  graduates,  by  the  payment  of  $100  in  advance. 

Grood  Board  can  be  had  at  from  $1,50  to  $2,50  per  week  ;  and  stu- 
dents, by  clubbing  together,  can  live  well  afan  expense  of  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  week. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Lectures  gratuitously  from  each 
Senatorial  District  throughout  the  State,  by  paying  only  Matriculation, 
Demonstrator's,  and  Graduation  Fees.  This'  arrangement  gives  to  thirty- 
two  students  annually,  the  sum  of  $50  each.  Those  of  this  class  are 
to  be  promising  indigent  young  men  of  good  English  education,  and  of 
a  good  mo^al  character.  Sons  of  clergymen  and  physicians  will  have 
the  preference,  if  such  apply  in  season.  Such  students  are  to  be  recom- 
mended by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  a  Judge  of  the  County  in  which 
they  reside.  They  will  please  forward  their  applications,  as  soon  as  the 
first  of  October  next. 

The  following  works  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty : 

Anatomy. — Wistar,  Wilson,  Quain,  and  Horner. 

Surgery. — ^Druit,  Listen,  and  Miller. 

Theory  and  Practice. — Watson,Stokes  &  Bell,  Eberle,  Beach,  Howard, 
Smith,  Curtis,  and  Thomson. 

Physiology. — Carpenter,  Williams,  Dunglison,  and  Beach. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. — Rigby,  Beach, 
Curtis,  and  Eberle. 

Chemistry. — Turner,  Gray,  and  Beck. 

Botany. — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

Materia  Medica. — Kost,  Nelligan,  Wood  &  Bache. 

Pathology. — Gross,  Chomel,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

Auscultation  and  Percussion. — Laennec,  Bowditch,  and  Watson. 

Medical  Jurisprudence.^Beck  and  Williams. 

Institutes  of  Medicine. — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

The  text  books  recommended  are  consulted  authoritatively,  when  de- 
scriptive of  actual  conditions,  as  is  Anatoniy,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
.&c. ;  but  otherwise  eclectically,  with  careful  discrimination. 

The  fundamental  peculiarity  of  our  doctrine  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease is,  that  nothing  should  be  used  as  a  remedy  that  will  injure  the 
huipan  constitution,  and  that  all  means  used  should  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  sustain,  and  not  depress  the  vital  powers. 

The  College  will  be  furnished  with  all  suitable  facilities  for  imparting 
a  thorough  and  correct  course  of  instruction  on  every  branch  of  Medicd 
Science.  Dissections,  Surgical  Operations,  Illustrations,  and  Experiments 
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will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive  manner.  It 
is  the  design  to  give  students  advantages  here  fully  equal  to  those  en- 
joyed at  any  other  Medical  College. 

41  The  names  of  the  other  Professors  will  be  announced  in  the  nest  number  of  the 
Joamal. 


From  the  N.  T.  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

CENTRAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  Central  Medical  College,  is  the  name  adopted  for  the  Med- 
ical Institution  recently  established  in  this  city.  The  title  is  at  once  ex- 
pressive of  its  locality  and  design,  its  situation  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
State,  and  its  object  to  concentrate,  in  a  thorough  organized  form,  the 
entire  strength  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Profession,  aiming  thereby  to 
ultimately  insure  its  general  adoption  throughout  the  State. 

We  biave  recently  uaveled  through  most  of  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  New-York,  and  have  found  grcfat  unanimity  among  our 
friends,  in  favor  oTthis  enterprise.  Syracuse  was  urged  as  the  most  fa- 
vorable point  of  location,  by  reason  of  its  central  position,  and  the 
certain  prospect  of  its  increase  in  business  and  population.  Since  our 
retom,  we  have  received  a  large  number  of  letters,  also  urging  the  pros- 
ecntion  of  the  enterprise.  We  feel  that  we  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  in  the  very  general  encouragement  which  we  have  received 
from  all  quarters  of  the  State. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Society  of  Western  New- York,  said  Society  voted  unanimously  to 
discontinue  their  Medical  Institution  at  Randolph,  and  give  all  its  influ- 
ence to  build  up  a  similar  one  in  Syracuse. 

We  assure  our  friends  and  the  public,  that  every  care  will  be  taken  to 
render  the  Institution  ec^ual  to  the  best  Medical  College  in  the  State ; 
and  that,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  we  shall  freely  devote  our 
time  and  means.  The  arrangements  we  have  already  made,  look  to  a 
thorough  and  scientific  course  of  medical  instruction. 

To  esUblish  a  good  Medical  College  is,  we  are  aware,  no  small  task. 
We  sfaall  ne^  the  aid  and  personal  sacrifice  of  every  true  friend  of 
Edecticism  in  the  State.  At  Syracuse  there  is  a  disposition  to  aid  us 
liberally,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  our  friends  fully  appreciate  the 
benefit  such  an  establishment  will  prove  to  the  city. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  in  Syracuse,  a  college  edifice,  worth  $10,000, 
put  into  shares  of  $100  each, — ten  per  cent  of  each  share  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  balance  to  be  paid  every  three  months 
thereafVer,  with  interest,  until  the  whole  is  paid.  The  Institution  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Trustees  already  appointed  for  that  purpose,  by 
the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  incorp6rated  under  the  law  passed 
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by  the  Legislatare  of  New-York,  April  12,  1848.  Somewhat  ovfer  one 
half  of  the  shares  will  be  taken  by  our  friends  in  Syracuse  and  Ticintty, 
—our  friends  in  different  partib  of  the  State  will  take  the  balance. 
Quite  a  number,  from  various  quarters,  have  already  signified  their  read- 
iness to  take  shares.     Others  will  please  forward  their  names. 

We  hope  to  place  before  our  readers^  an  engraving  of  the  plan  of  the 
edifice,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

Pleasant  and  commodious  halls  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  Fall  and 
Winter  Course  of  Lectures.  Each  branch  of  Medical  Science  will  be 
fully  illustrated  with  suitable  drawings  and  apparatus,  and  there  will  be 
ample  materhd  for  the  practical  illustration  of  Anatomy. 

Any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  College  will  be  given  on  ap* 
plication  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal,  by  letter,  post  patcL 


NEW-YORK  STATE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  was  incorporated  by  a  law  passed,  April  12, 1848,  with 
power  to  estsblish  a  Medical  College  in  Syracuse,  grant  diplomas,  and 
with  all  other  privileges  and  immunities,  usually  enjoyed  by  similar  State 
Associations. 

Said  society  is  thoroughly  organised,  under  the  act  of  incorporation, 
and  will  proceed  immediately  to  adopt  measures  to  erect  a  beautiful  and 
substantial  college  edifice.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  to  complete  the 
buildings  until  a  year  from  the  first  of  .September  next. 

Suitable  rooms  will  be  rented  for  the  fall  and  winter  term  of  lectures, 
and  every  exertion  will  be  made  by  the  Society  t6  secure  all  suitable 
facilities  to  enable  the  Facnlty  of  the  college,  to  impart  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  named  Society  will  be  held  in 
Syracuse,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January- next,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 
An  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  on  that 
occasion*    Ifi^ 


*  ABUSE  OF  MAOTfESIA. 

People  should  be  very  careful  in  the  use  of  Magnesia*  i  It  is  a  very 
daogeroussubstance  to  use;  and  there  are,  too  many,  we  believe,  who  use 
it  for  the  stomaQh,  or  "heart  burn,"  who  do  not  know  the  dtngera  at- 
tending ita^  employment  for  that  purpose.  The  use  of  it>  has  been  tht 
cause  of  many  casea  of  <'stone ;"  and  it  has  been  discovered  t\M  the  ietn 
rible  disease  in  Switzerland  called  Goitre,  4^  di^  to  the  actioijof  masne*^. 
Bian  salts  on  the  system  of  the  inhabitantsr-^be  salts  being;  found,  ia  stda^* 
tion  with  the  waters  of  the  Swiss  va]leys.-««JSi;.  jMg^^n 
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From  the  New  York  Joonial  of  Commerce. 

THE  OHOLEM. 

Cholera  is  a  disease  of  the  vascular  sjstem.  An  inverted  action  of 
tbe  fluids  of  the  body  takes  place ;  thej  i^e  thrown  inwardly  upon  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  with  such  force,  in  violent  cases,  that  the  blood 
is  deprived  of  its  serum,  the  muscles  are  contracted,  the  whole  system 
emptied  of  its  fluid  contents,  and  collapse  and  death  speedily  ensue. — 
These  facts  explain  at  once  the  rationale  of  the  treatment  which  should 
be  adopted.  The  indication  is  to  re-establish  the  normal  action  of  the 
fluids,  and  to  divert  them  back  to  the  surface,  whither  they  roost  natur- 
allj  tend.  The  most  proper  medicines  are  those  which  restrain  the 
action  of  the  bowels,  and  by  their  stimulating  and  diffusing  character, 
produce  a  prompt  determination  to  the  skin.  External  applications  and 
frictions  which  aid  in  prcklucing  a  healthy  surface  action,'  are  included 
in  tboto  remedies  which  are  known  to  possess  efficacy  in '  arresting  the 
disease. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  malady,  and  its  eflfects  upon  the  vasculaf 
system,  give  rise  to  many  useful  and  instructive  suggestions.  Fluids  in 
the  system  are  in  general  governed  by  the  same  hydrostatic  laws  as  fluids 
oat  of  the  system.  Some  of  the  wisest  and  most  salutary  provisions  of 
DstBre  have  reference  to  the  disposition,  distribution,  and  regulative  ac- 
tion of  fluids.  These  laws  are  all  based  upon  the  profoundest  wisdom  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  fluids  out  of  place,  either  in  the  body  or  out  of 
h,  dways  occasion  more  or  less  inconvenience  or  injury.  In  regard  to 
the  human  system,  if  they  are  thiown  suddenly  upwards  upon  the  brain, 
they  produce  apoplexy ;  if  abnormally  upon  the  kidney,  they  cause  diabe* 
tes ;  if  upon  cavities  an4.  cellular  structure,  dropsy ;  if  too  much  upon  the 
sorface,  sweating  sickness ;  and,  if  upon  the  bowels,  cholera. 

In  every  human  frame  the  fluids  predominate  in  volume  over  the  sol- 
ids; but,  in  some  constitutions,  the  excess  is  much  greater  and  more  ap- 
parent, tban  in  others;  that  is,  with  those  who  possess  sanguineous,  and 
especially  with  the  phlegmatic  or  watery  temperaments.  In  this  class 
mast  be  included  children,  whq  are  very  vascular  and  predisposed  to|bow- 
el  mffections. 

Moisture  is  an  element  of  growth.  Vascularity  favore  luxuriancy  both 
in  animals  and  vegetables.  Children,  from  their  vascularity,  are  in  a 
growing  state,  and  plethoric  persons  in  mature  life  are  no  less  so,  and  in- 
crease in  size,  not  by  height,  but  by  breadth  or  continual  enlargement 
and  expansion.  There  is  an  opposite  condition  of  things,  namely,  with 
the  non-vascular,  or  the  attenuated,  who  lose  instead  of  gaining; — these 
decline  and  waste,  away.  They  grow  small  by  degrees,  but  not  beauti- 
tblly  less.  Strotk^  able  bodied  individuals  have  their  vascular  systems 
in  harmony  with  their  powerful  physical  developments.  Hence,  these  as 
well  as  all  others  of  full  habits  or  robust  health,  are  prone  to  severe  visi- 
tations by  any  violent  disease,  such  as  cholera,  plague,  or  yellow  fever. 

b  4he  East  Indies^  where  the  cholera  commits  fearAil  ravages,  and  is 
tcmarikahly  quick  in  it9 course,  I  was  struck  with  the  plump,  round,  and 
▼aaeuhtr  forms  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  portion  of  the  world. 
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Such  generally  are  the  Irish;  and  of  this  description  are  the  blacks  of 
the  South,  who  suffer  more  from  the  scourge  than  the  whites.  The  por- 
iferous structure  of  their  skins  not  only  favors  perspiration,  but  admits 
the  escape  of  animal  effluvia,  and,  when  interrupted  in  its  functions,  ex- 
poses them  at  once  to  a  danger  of  this  kind ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  ex* 
empts  them  under  ordinary  circumstances  from  febrile  attacks. 

Again,  cholera  is  always  rendered  worse  by  moist,  close,  vapory,  and 
oppressivje  weather,  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  predisposes  to 
languor  and  debility,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  tissues,and  was  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  weather  experienced  in  New  Orleans  the  last  winter, 
during  the  epidemic  there;  for,  although  it  was  the  winter  season,  the 
temperature  was  generally  that  of  summer,  or  that  kind  of  cold  which 
aggravates  a  disease  without  arresting  it. 

We  are  now  commencing  the  worst  month  in  the  year,  (August,)  when 
bowel  affections  are  always  numerous  and  more  common  than  any  other 
complaints ;  and,  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  epidemic,  those  persons 
who,  from  constitutional  liabilities  and  peculiarities  are  most  exposed  to  it, 
require  to  exercise  the  strictest  precautions.  The  tone  of  the  system 
should  be  maintained  by  exercise  and  wholesome  fare.  Abstinence  and 
close  living  are  out  of  place,  as  we  are  not  contending  against  inflamma- 
tory action.  Dry  frictions  and' rubbing  the  body  night  and  morning,  act 
with  more  efficacy  than  bathing.  The  latter  should  never  be  used  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  paleness.  Many  persons  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  bathing  can  be  carried  to  excess. 

In  case  of  debility,  or  where  there  is  a  discolored  condition  of  the 
bowels,  it  should  be  immediately  intermitted,  either  warm  or  cold,  and. 
appIi<^ations*of  alcohol,  cologne  or  brandy,  paregoric  or  laudanum,  made 
with  dry  frictions  over  the  stomach,  loins,  dz>c.  They  should  be  well 
and  briskly  rubbed  in. 

If  the  system  should  be  very  vascular,  with  other  prudential  measures 
and  invigorating  means,  the  living  should  consist  of  nutricious  meats,  and 
some  dry  absorbent  bread,  such  as  soda  Boston  biscuit. 

In  a  disease  characterized  by  fluidity,  excessive  drinks,  which  sur* 
charge  the  vessels  and  keep  up  unfavorable  tendencies,  should  be  avoided. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  cholera  which  is  worthy  of  notice. — 
One  attack  does  not  insure  an  exemption  from  subsequent  ones,  but  in* 
creases  the  liability  to  them.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  influenza;  bat, 
unlike  many  other  epidemics,  such  as  small  pox,  measles,  the  plague, 
yellow  fever,  d&c. — Dr,  Betiner, 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE.    .  ' 

It  is  stated  that  a  Mr.  Frankland  has  made  a  discovery  of  what  he 
calls  ethifl,  or  the  base  of  ether ;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  base  will  tend 
to  the  elucidation  of  many  involved  questions  connected  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  etherization,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  to  all  chemists.-* 
Ex.  Paper. 
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From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  not  a  physician  of  any  school,  nor  has  he 
any  pecuniary  interest,  to  the  value  of  a  cent,  in  the  sale  of  any  cholera 
^cific,  or  the  prevalence'  of  one  mode  of  meaical  practice  more  than 
another.  He  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  one  substantial  fact,  in  r^ 
gird  to  the  treatment  of  the  epedemic  cholera,  is  worth  whole  acres  of 
speculations  and  theories ;  aivd  that  observation  and  experience  are  far 
safer  guides,  than  the  wisdom  of  school  men.  In  '32  and  '34  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  cholera,  and  he  is  noW  familiar  with  it.  He  has  seen  it  in 
all  its  forms  and  phases,  and  his  professional  duties,  as  a  clergyman,  have 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  physicians  of  every  school,  and  given 
him  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  and  comparing  their  various  de* 
grees  of  success.  Of  a  large  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under 
his  immediate  observation,  the  result  is  as  follsws :  Of  those  treated  by 
the  **  Regular  Faculty"  something  more  than  one  half  have  died.  Hom- 
oeopathy and  Hydropathy  are  generally  successful  i  but  few  of  these  in- 
stances have  come  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the  writer,  and  he  • 
cuiBot  therefore  speak  so  confidently  or  precisely  from  actual  knowledge. 
Iff  ith  the  Botanic  or  Thomsonian  practice,  however,  he  has  been  quite 
fiuniliar,  and  has  seen  its  application  in  many  instances ;  and  he  has  yet 
to  see  the  first  instance  of  its  failure.  He  does  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
no  instance  of  this  kind  has  occurred,  for,  it  is  presumed,  that  there  are 
case*  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  means;  but,  if  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  in  '32  and  '34,  or  i^lthis  city,  during  the  present  epidemic,  a 
man,  woman  or  child  has  died  of  cholera  under  the  judicious  application 
of  Thomsonian  remedies,  it  has  escaped  not  only  the « observation  but 
the  careful  inquiries  of  the  writer. 

Many  sage  counsels  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
safe  mode  to  be  pursued,  in  case  of  an  attack  of  cholera,  but  they  gen- 
erallj  end  with  the  stereotype  phrase,  **  Send  immediately  for  a  physi-, 
cian/'  Doubtful  policy,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer ;  at  any  rate, 
hcts  prove  it  to  be  very  unsuccessful  in  savin?  life.  The  observation  of 
the  writer  of  this  has  satisfied  him  that  the  following  is  a  much  safer 
mode  of  procedure :  On  the  first  approach  of  cholera,  immerse  the  feet 
in  hot  water,  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear ;  put  into  the  water  a  quan- 
tity of  mustard  or  pulverized  capsicum,  and  add  hot  water  as  the  tem- 
perature goes  down.  If  the  pains  be  severe,  apply  a  mustard  plaster  to 
the  abdomen.  Take  copious  draughts  of  stimulating  drinks ; — the  "  Su- 
dorific Tincture  "  or  the."  Cholera  Syrup,"  prepared  at  most  of  the 
Thomsonian  Laboratorias,  is  best  of  all.  But,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  a, 
strong  decoction  of  ginger  or  cayenne  will  do,  and  even  a  hot  brandy 
Ipnnch,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  share  of  essence  of  pepperment,  need 
not  be  discarded.  Go  vigorously  to  work  afler  this  fashion ;  and,  while 
yoo  are  thus  employed  send  for  the  doctor,  if  you  choose;  and,  when  he 
comes,  if  he  is  a  well  informed  man,  he  will  say  the  patient  is  doing  well, 
and  bid  you  persevere.    It  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer  to  propound 
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any  theory  on  which  the  above  course  of  treatment  is  founded,  though 
he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  based  upon  the  only  true  philosophy  of  cholera. 
He  recommends  it  only  because  in  his  extended  observation  he  has  nev- 
er known  a  patient  to  die  of  cholera  who  was  thus  treated.  W. 

[We  know  the  writer  of  the  above  to  be  a  worthy,  truthful,  disinter- 
ested man,  and  very  gladly  publish  his  testimony;  but  (as  on  other  cases) 
without  indicating  any  opinion  of  our  own  on  the  subject.  Our  igno- 
rance with  regard  to  the  Thomsonian  practice  of  Medicine  is  very  dense 
indeed.— £(/.  Trib.] 


From  the  Rochester  Evening  New8. 

CHOLERA. 

The  papers  of  yesterday  morning  contain  a  report  of  two  cases  of 
cholera,  both  of  which  occurred  on  board  the  canal  boat  ''  Blue  Bell," 
and  terminated  fatally,  although  several  of  the  medical  profession  were 
in  attendance.  T-he  public  are  informed  that  when  medical  attendance 
was  called,  Peterson  "  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  skin  blue,  cold,  and 
much  wrinkled)  pulse  scarcely  perceptible."  The  treatment,  we  have 
been  informed,  consisted  in  part  of  two  general  bleedings,  leeches  to  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body^ce  and  ice-water  vjere  freely  administered  to 
the  patient.  What  other  remedies  were  adnnnistered,  we  have  not  been 
informed,  but  this  is  a  sufficient  sample  of  a  boasted  scientific  knowledge 
of  4,000  years.  Any  common  sense  old  woman  would  have  adopted  a 
more  rational  coqrse. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  in  cases  of  cholera  there  is  a  great 
diminution  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  the  blood  is  obstructed  in  its 
•irculation,  the  extremities  become  cold,  the  determining  powers  aie 
drawn  inward,  when  a  diarrdcBa  and  vomiting  follow,  and  the  system  be- 
comes rapidly  reduced.  Such  a  state  of  the  system  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  impropriety  of  resorting  to  ice  and  blood  letting.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  best  authors  of  the  medical  Faculty,  ^'  that  all  poisons 
have  a  tendency  to  rapidly  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  system,''  and  ''that 
in  the  blood  is  the  lifcy  and  he  who  takes  blood  from  his  patients  not  on- 
ly takes  away  an  organ  of  life,  but  a  part  of  life  itself.'^ 

It  seems  from  the  report,  that  Peterson  drank  freely  of  ice  water  and 
lemonade  the  day  before  his  death,  to  which  is  attributed  the  cause  of 
attack.  In  the  cdd  stage  of  his  disease,  ice  and  blood  letting  were  re- 
sorted to.  This  is  jumbling  causes  and  cures  with  a  vengeance.  If  such 
be  a  specimen  of  Allopathic  treatment  and  success,  let  us  pray  to  bepr^ 
served  from  falling  into  their  hands. 

A.  CLARK. 

RocBeiTBR,  June  30th,  1849. 
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HYDRARGYRtnff. 

Professor  Newton  : — Will  you  permit  me,  through  the  columns  of  your 
Joarnal,  to  present  a  little  light  on  the  effects  of  mercury,  by  giving  a  few 
quotations  from  Ballard  and  Garrod's  Therapeutics,  as  follows? 

"  When  mercury,  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  as  in  the  upguentum 
Hydrargyri,  [mercurial  ointment,]  is  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  it  is  partial- 
ly absorbed,  and,  entering  the  circulation,  produces  the  same  effects  on 
the  general  system,  as  when  internally  administered." 

''  Fluid  mercury,  in  its  unextinguished  state,  is  never  employed  now 
as  a  remedy ;  but  various  preparations  contain  it  in  a  highly  divided 
state,  in  which  it  is  flitted  [not  so]  for  internal  use.  Its  action  when 
thus  given  is  not  yet  distinctly  Hnderstood.''  The  action  of  calomel  not 
yet  understood  by  those  who  use  it !  So  say  these  London  doctors. 
*'  Upon  which  gland  or  set  of  glands  its  action  shall  be  chiefly  produced 
appears  in  a  great  measure  to  depend  on  concomitant  circumstances." 
And  it  appears  again,  tliat  these  '^  concomitant  circumstances  are  oot 
always  so  managed  as  to  cause  calomel  to  have  the  desired  effect,  unless 
the  desire  is  to  have  a  very  bad  effect  For,  "  when  its  use  has  been 
long  continued,  or  when  large  doses  have  been  given,  it  occasions  an 
*  iflection  of  the  mouth  almost  peculiar  to  itself.  The  gunas  become 
sweUed,  tender,  and  red ;  and  there  is  a  great  increaise  of  the  salivary  se- 
cretion, at  the  same  time  that  the  glands  theroseves  swell  and  become 
painful  to  the  touch.  This  state  may  pass  off  in  a  few  days,  or  it  may 
run  on  to  a  further  staget.  The  face  generally,  or  only  one  side,  may 
become  much  Bwollen,  m^secretion  of  saliva  very  excessive,  and  smart- 
ing of  the  mouth  extreme,  ihe  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  white  coat,  or 
partially  ulcerated,  the  jaws  unable  to  be  opened,  the  gums  and  cheeks 
covered  inside  by  sloughing  ulcers ;  the  teeth  drop  out,  and  sometimes 
portions  of  the  alveolar  processes  are  necrosed."  **In  some  cases,  other 
ill  effects  arisd*  from  the  use  of  mercury."  ^'  In  other  circumstances 
diarrhoea  is  induced ;"  and  yet  calomel  is  the  very  remedy  to  cure  diar^ 
rboea  !  "  And  in  some  instances  a  vesicular  eruption  appears  upon  the 
skin,  which  is  called  Eczema  mercuriale.  Various  other  affections,  such 
as  enlargement  of  the  glands,  ulceration,  sloughing,  nervous  paralysis, 
and  wasting  of  the  body,  have  been  known  to  follow  the  use  of  mercury. 
In  some  idiosyncracies  the  smallest  dose  produces  these  ill  effects;"  and 
yet  there  may  be  found  some  who  prefer  running  the  risk  of  some  or  all 
of  these  "  ill  effects,"  rather  than  undergo  the  unpleasant  operation  of  a 
dose  of  lobelia,  which  they  have  never  known  to  injure  any  one  yet. 

"  Mercury  when  taken  becomes  absorbed,  and  can  be  detected  in  the 
various  secretions,  and  also  in  the  solids  of  the  body,  as  in  the  bones,  in 
which  it  has  been  found  in  its  metal ic  state,*' —  thus  makihg  the  human 
body  a  pretty  good  barometer.  "  The  vapor  of  mercury,  when  absorb- 
ed, is  very  apt  to  produce  a  tremor  of  the  muscles  and  other  ill  effects." 

'*It  has  long  been  held  to  have  a  specific  power  in  destroying  the  poi- 
son of  syphilis."  But  now  diseases  have  so  changed^  or  the  notions  of 
doctors,  [I  presume  the  latter,]  that,  "  as  regards  its  employment  in  syph- 
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ilis,  little  need  be  said';  as  it  has  been  now  fully  proved,  that  it  is  not 
essential  for  the  cure  of  any  of  its  protean  variety,  and  the  severe  saliva- 
tion, formerly  had  recourse  to,  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious  and 
eruel."     [Pages  129-30^1.  [ 

'^  Calomel  is  perhaps  more  extensively  employed  than  any  other  mer- 
curial.*' "'' In  doses  of  a  few  grains  it  generally  acts  as  a  purgative, 
increasing  the  quantity  of  bile,  and  the  secretions  from  the  intestines, 
glands,  and  mucous  surfaces.  In  children  it  frequently  produces  a  pecul- 
iar gredl  appearance  of  the  faeces."  ''  The  constitutional  effects  of 
calomel  are  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  mercurial.''  [Page  135.] 
So  much  for  Allopathic  testimony.  J.  fi.  SPIERS. 

Dinwiddle  Co.,   Fa.,  Aug,,  1849. 


ASIATIC  CHOLERA* 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  by  the  professedly  learned  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  disease;  and  a  great  difference  of  opinion  still  exists. 

The  most  philosophical  theory  seems  to  be,  an  unusual  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  caused  in  many  localities  by  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances.  This  has  been  sufficients 
]y  proved  from  the  fact,  that  cholera  and  other  pestilential  diseases  have 
been  always  most  prevalent  in  low  grounds,  crowded  cities,  filthy  streets 
and  houses,  and  on  ship  board,  where  many  persons,  by  being  crowded 
together,  are  compelled  to  inhale  an  impure  aflosphere.  The  air  becomes 
impregnated  with  a  superabundance  of  nitrous  gas  in  those  peculiar  lo- 
calities ; — hence  persons  inhabiting  those  places  are  constantly  inhaling  its 
deleterious  properties. 

NITRE  or  SALTPETRE,  when  taken  in  too  large^uantities,  in  a 
crude  state  or  in  solution,  produces  a  distressing  chill  through  the  sys- 
tem, attended  with  violent  cramps  of  the  stomach  and  limbs,  and  a  cold 
sweat  upon  the  body  and  extremities.  This  effect  is  caused  by  the  cold 
and  poisonous  nature  of  the  article ;  and,  if  the  patient  is  not  soon  relieved, 
an  excessive  cold  sweat  follows,  a  purpleness  of  the  lips,  finger  and  toe 
nails,  a  contraction  of  the  skin  upon  the  hands  and  feet,  cramps  and  con- 
vulsions, and  death  soon  terminates  the  scene,  unless  efficient  and  appro* 
priate  remedies  are  immediately  administered. 

When  the  atmosphere  from  any  cause  becomes  infected  with  a  super- 
abundance of  nitrous  gas,  we  are  constantly  inhaling  it  into  the  lungs, 
from  which  it  passes  into  the  circulation,  destroying  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood,  render ing  it  purple  and  thick,  and  every  breath  is  reducing  the 
vital  heat  or  principle  of  life.  The  senses  become  paralrzed,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  vitality  of  the  system  is  reduced  ; — nature  makes  a  feeble 
effort  to  eradicate  the  poison  from  the  system,  by  relax  and  vomiting,  by 
which  means  the  system  becomes  more  reduced ;  the  determining  powers 
are  drawn  inward ;  then  fallows  the  appearance  of  rice  water  discbarges 
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from  the  bowels,  the  extremities  become  cold,  a  cold  clammy  sweat  cov- 
ers the  surface,  cramps  &c.  follow. 

The  cholera  is  now  raging  in  many  places  in  our  country,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  come  to  some  correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
di^osing  or  exciting  cause ;  but  it  is  «*  FAR  MORE  IMPORTANT,'* 
that  we  have  a  ^'  safe  and  efficient  Remedy  "  at  hand.  Some  have  rec- 
ommended calomel,  depletion,  &e.  Experience  has  proved  that  such 
treatment  is  wrong, — that  such*  agents  and  means  have  a  tendency  to  rap- 
idly reduce  the  vitality  of  the  system,  leaving  nature  to  contend  with 
both  the  disease  and  poisons^  which  of  themselves  would  make  a  well 
man  sick.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  cholera  has  made  suchWer- 
rible  ravages  in  every  place  where  poisons  and  depletion  have  been  re- 
sorted to. 

Our  object  should  be  in  all  cases  to  assist  nature  in  her  c^orts  to  rid  her- 
self of  disease.  In  case  of  cholera  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  natural  heat 
of  the  body,  the  blood  is  obstructed  in  its  circulation,  the  extremities  be- 
come cold,  the  determining  powers  are  drawn  inward,  when  a  diarrhoea 
follows.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease  our  object  should  be,  to  restore  the 
beat  of  the  body  to  its  natural  condition,  equalize  the  circulation,  pro- 
duce a  determination  to  the  surface.  These  effects  may  be  easily  pro- 
duced by  CLARK'S  CHOLERA  COMPOUND!  and  the  disease  arrest- 
ed. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage,  or  violent  attack  of  the  disease,  after  the 
rice  water  discharges  have  commenced,  attended  with  violent  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  piirpleness  of  the  lips,  finger  and  toe  nails, 
cramps  of  the  limbs,  d&c.,  it  will  be  best  to  use  both  the  compound 
above  mentioned  and  CLARK'S  CHOLERA  SOLUTION.  Full  di- 
rections accompany  each  bottle.  The  above  active  and  efficient  Com- 
pounds are  prepaired  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  all  poisonous  and  narcotic  properties,  and  can  be  taken  with 
perfect  safety.  Prepared  and  sold  by  A.  CLARK,  Botanic  Physician, 
No.  02,  Monroe  Street,  Rochester;  also  for  sale  by  POST  &  WILLIS, 
Druggists,  No.  4,  Exchange  street,  Rochester. 


SUPPOSED  DISLOCATION  OF  CERVICAL  VERTEBR^-RE- 
'      COVERT. 

From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JonrnaL 

A  REPORT  of  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  in  a  late 
number  of  your  Journal,  has  induced  me  to  mention  a  case  of  which  I 
had  knowledge,  and  which  I  had  hoped  to  see  in  the  Journal  from  the 
pen  of  the  physician  who  first  saw  it.  Having  seen  no  such  report,  and 
believing  there  are  features  in  it  somewhat  remarkable,  I  will  give  what 
fact%I  am  in  possession  of. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  1841,  Mr.  S , 

I  should  think  about  60  years  of  age,  was  overturned  in  his  sleigh,  very 
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saddenly,  while  driTing  quite  fast,  by  the  striking  of  ond  runner  against 
a  stone.  He  struck  upon  one  side  and  rather  upon  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  When  taken  up,  he  seemed  not  much  hurt,  but  prraent- 
ed  the  sin^Iar  appearance  of  the  face  turned  to  the  led  shoulder.  In  mj 
absence.  Dr.  B.,  and  a  student  in  the  office,  visited  him.  They  fouad 
the  old  man  calm  and  quiet,  and  suffering  only  from  the  malposition  of 
the  head,  pitched  a  trifle  forward,  and  the  face  turned  to  nearly  a  ri^bt 
angle  to  its  normal  position.  The  accident  was  regarded  as  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  cervical  vetebrs,  either  between  the  3d  and  4th,  or  4th  and 
6th ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  reduction,  unsuccessfblly, 
however.  Affairs  remained  in  this  way  several  days.  On  my  return,  I 
learned  the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  the  fact  that  he  would  send  for 
me,  if  he  wished  any  medical  aid.  In  a  day  or  two,  however,  happening 
to  be  in  the  same  neighborhood,  I  called,  and  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  no  traces  of  the  accident.  The  face  was  holding  its  usual  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  S.  and  his  familj 
was  that  the  malposition  continued  unchanged,  till  the  morning  before. 
The  only  inconvenience  he  suffered  was  mechapical^  and  the  very  nat- 
ural one  of  having  all  the  organs  of  sense,  and  avenues  to  the  interior, 
transferred  to  so  odd  a  locality.  He  was  obliged  to  be  fed  by  others, 
and  could  move  when  on  his  bed  only  by  assistance.  If  when  prone 
upon  bis  bed,  he  wished  to  rise,  he  raised  his  head  by  his  hands.  Every 
functional  operation  of  his  system  was  undisturbed.  This  continued  till 
^he  morning  previous  to  my  call.  That  morning,  as  he  attempted  to  lift 
his  head,  with  a  snap  it  flew  round  into  place,  and  he  walked  out  to 
breakfast,  surprising  his  family  by  actually  following  his  nose,  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  decline  doing  for  some  days  previous.  No  e^>ecial 
inconvenience  followed.  R. 

July,  1849. 


CHOLERA. 

We  are  informed,  that  a  person  who  has  beeii  engaged  as  a  driver  on 
a  stage,  and  had  eaten  a  meal  oif  board  the  Blue  BeJI,  is  now  sick  of  the 
cholera  at  BushnelPs  Basin.  He  is  lying  in  a  barn,  with  nothing  between 
him  and  the  floor  but  a  cotton  tick  ;  but  there  is  some  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery,in  consequence  probablyofthe  want  of  accommodation,  and  drink- 
ing up  the  bottles  of  water  which  were  placed  around  him  to  keep  him 
warm.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  respecting  the  fever  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  majority  of  those  who  were  nursed  and  doctored  died, 
and  the  majority  of  those  who  lay  by  the  roadside  and  in  fields  recovered. 

We  do  not  feel  inclined  to  blame  men  because  they  are  not  willing  to 
admit  cholera  patients  into  their  houses ;  but  now  that  the  disease  is  on 
the  various  channels  of  commerce,  the  authorities  ought  to  provide  com- 
fortable accommodations  at  convenient  distances  on  the  canals  and  rail- 
roads.— Roch,  Eve,  News, 
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**  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  founds 
On  Christian  or  ^m  Heathen  ground.' 


TOUm.  W0R0B8TER,  MASS.,  BEFTBMBSB  1,  1849.  NO.  17. 


{From  fhe  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

ON  LARGE  DOSES  OF  CALOMEL  IN  CHOLERA.  &C. 

Bj  W.  SiTTTON,  M.  D.  of  Georgetoim,  Ey.,  with  remarks  by  Prof.  J.  Bioblow  of  Boston. 

[We  publish  the  following  to  show,  how  divided  in  opinion,  in  regard  to  mercury, 
oar  Allopathic  brethren  are.  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  his  associates  in  the  Medical  School 
tt  Boston,  liave  for  years  taught,  that,  in  fever,  calomel  does  no  good  ;  that  every 
patient  who  recovers  ititk  its  use  would  have  recovered  toUhaut  it.  Dr.  B.,  it 
seems,  has  formed  a  similar  epinioa  in  regard  to  its  appropriateness  in  cholera  3  and 
jet  it  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  hopes  of  most  country  physicians,  in  almost  all 
grave  diseases.  We  would  respectfully  ask  Dr.  B.  and  others  to  inquire,  whether, 
since  they  think  they  have  found,  that,  in  some  diseases,  mercury  is  useless,  it  may 
•ot  be  eqnally  useless  in  others, — Ed.  Jour.] 

[The  following  letter,  illustrative  of  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  western 
States,  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publication.  It  is  addressed  to  Professor 
Bigelow  of  this  city,  who  had  expressed  a  suspicion  that  the  calomel 
osed  in  such  large  doses  at  the  West,  might  be  of  inferior  quality,  adul- 
terated, as  sometimes  happens  in  commerce,  with  chalk  or  gypsum.  A 
sample  of  western  calomel  sent  with  the  letter,  did  not  reach  us.  We 
btve  submitted  the  letter  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  who  remarks  as  follows.] 

I  know  of  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  calomel  cures  cholera 
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in  any  dose^,  large  or  small.  On  the  contrary,  it  notorionsly  fails,  and 
has  failed,  in  most  parts  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  abundantly  tried. 
In  no  part  of  our  own  country  have  we  heard  of  its  being  so  boldly  ad- 
ministered for  this  disease,  as  in  our  western  States ;  and  in  few  parts  of 
the  world  has  a  greater  mortality  attended  the  epidemic.  What  confi- 
dence has  calomel  earned  for  itself  in  such  cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Cincin- 
nati, where  hundreds  of  people  have  been  dying  daily,  notwithstanding 
the  prevailing  use  of  this  drug  ?  Would  any  medicinal  appliance,  ac- 
tive or  inert,  have  been  followed  by  more  disastrous  results  1  It  is  the 
bane  of  medical  science,  that  physicians  do  not  publish  their  unsuccess- 
ful cases — that  scores  of  failures'  are  suffered  to  pass  without  notice, 
while  a  few  recoveries  or  escapes  (which  perhaps  have  been  retarded  or 
jeopardized  by  some  heroic  practice)  have  been  circulated  as  cures  ef- 
fected by  means  of  that  practice.  Every  physician  who  has  had  maeh 
to  do  with  grave  epidemics,  well  knows  that  the  violence  of  cases  varies 
with  personal  predisposition  and  circumstances ;  that  there  are  slight  ca- 
ses which  recover  under  almost  any  treatment,  good  or  bad ;  and  grate 
cases  which  end  fatally,  whatever  may  be  the  practice  employed.  Witness 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  influenza,  and  cholera,  the  cases  of  which  are  asdif- 
ferent  in  the  diognosis  which  they  justify,  as  the  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds 
on  a  battle  field.  Yet  sanguipe  practitioners,  learned  and  ignorant,  are 
always  found  building  general  laws  of  treatment  on  a  few  exceptional 
cases  which  they  happen  to  have  witnessed  ;  and  now,  as  formerly,  we 
have  unfailing  cures  of  cholera  successively  announced  in  almost  every 
city,  in  which  that  pestilence  unchecked  has  completed  its  work  of  dev- 
astation. Dr.  Sutton,  whom  we  are  happy  to  esteem  as  an  honorable  and 
intelligent  physician,  states  both  sides  of  the  question,  v^hen  he  says,  in 
regard  to  calomel  in  cholera,  that  ''  many  recovered  after  taking  enor- 
mous quantities,  some  of  them  apparently  uninjured ;  others  died  of  the 
effects  of  mercury,  and  others  drew  out  a  miserable  life."  J.  B. 

[The  following  is  the  letter  from  Dr.  Sutton.] 

Prof.  Bigelow. — Although  I  have  no  persona]  acquaintance  with 
you,  I  do  not  consider  that  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  not  address 
you  a  few  lines  upon  a  subject  of  some  interest  to  us  both,  as  members 
of  one  profession. 

I  have  understood  that  you  are  rather  incredulous  as  to  the  amouDtof 
calomel  used  in  the  West  and  South- West ;  at  least,  doubting  whether 
it  is  not  half  chalk.  I  therefore  enclose  a  sample  of  some  which  I  am 
at  present  using,  which,  indeed,  1  have  tested  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
giving  it  to  others,  and  taking  myself  a  drachm  of  it  the  other  day,  in 
three  doses. 

When  I  was  a  student,  my  preceptor,  Dr.  Ferguson  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  who  did  a  large  practice,  and  was  usually  very  successful,  gave  or- 
dinarily to  an  adult  ten  grains,  if  it  was  to  be  followed  by  any  thing  to 
assist  it ;  if  he  did  not  intend  to  follow  it  by  something  else,  then  he 
gave  twelve  grains.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  put  up  a  larger 
dose  for  him.  In  1816  there  was  a  very  great  amount  of  bilious  fever 
in  and  about  Louisville.     I  am  of  opinion  that  at  this  time  there  were 
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pbyaiciaas  in  the  West  who  gave  much  larger  doses ;  but  I  think  it  was 
in  1S22  and  1823,  when  bilious  fever,  of  a  very  aggravated  charactery 
spread  very  generally  through  the  West  and  South,  that  the  great  impetus 
to  the  use  of  calomel  was  given.  Then  a  dose  of  20,  30,  40,  60,  grains 
became  very  generally  to  be  the  dose.  I  remember  very  distinctly  the 
reflections  which  arose  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  found  myself  giving 
20  grains  as  an  ordinary  dose — frequently  a  drachm  in  the  twenty-four 
hoars.  (You  may,  perhaps,  smile  when  I  say  that  I  always  considered 
myself  a  moderate  man  iiv  the  use  of  the  article.)  I  thought  surely 
such  quantities  must  be  unnecessary — must  be  injurious.  I  therefore 
tried  other  purgatives,  singly,  aad  combined,  but  quickly  had  to  fall  back 
on  calomel.  1  d^re  not  say  that  my  .endeavor  to  lessen  the  quantity  of 
calomel  was  as  well  directed  as  it  might  have  been,  but  I  can  say  that  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  carry  it  any  farther  than  I  did.  You  must  not 
infer,  however,  that  aU  the  physicians  in  the  country  used  calomel  in 
this  way.  Somethirig  after  the  time  above  mentioned,  I  spent  three 
hours  IB  vainly  endeavoring  to  induce  a  gentleman,  older  than  myself, 
who  believed  that  calomel  was  injurious  in  bilious  fever,  to  consent  that 
oar  patient  should  have  a  dose  of  calomel.  She  did,  however,  take  a 
scruple  dose,  with  the  most  signal  benefit.  Our  object  was  to  procure, 
iathe  course  of  the  day,  from  one  to  four  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint  each,  sufficiently  consistent  to  retain  some  con** 
vexity  in  the  vessel,  dark-bottle  green  in  color — entirely  different  from 
dark  spinach-oolored  stools.  Everybody  in  the  country  knew  these  as 
cakmel  discharges.  How  bad  soever  a  patient  might  be,  the  appearance 
oTsBch  stools  gave  hopes  of  recovery,  which  were  rarely  disai^>ointed. 

By  referring  to  page  560,  Vol.  VII.,  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  you  and  our  New  England  friends  will  find  what  will 
Bake  Bome  of  them  open  their  eyes.  A  young  lady  of  delicate  health, 
took,  in  a  week,  840  grains  of  calomel ;  540  of  them  in  less  than  three 
days.  This,  although  on  a  large  scale,  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by 
so  means  unparalleled.  I  have  myself  known  fifteen  grains  given  every 
three  or  four  hours,  until  an  ounce  or  more  had  been  taken. 

The  cholera  in  1833,  brought  the  matter  to  the  climax.  Then,  many 
physicians  gave  one  drachm  after  each  liquid  stool.  They  relied  upon 
calomel,  and  nothing  else.  As  the  "rice-water''  stools  were  pretty  fre* 
quent,  you  can  well  understand  how  enormous  quantities  would  betaken 
in  a  short  tin^.  I  would  not  like  to  say  what  the  largest  quantity  taken 
was.  I  have  seen  persons  who  were  said  to  have  taken  1500  grains 
and  upwards.  The  object  was  to  save  life  on  any  terms.  Many  recov- 
ered after  taking  enormous  quantities,  some  of  them  apparently  unin- 
jured ;  others  died  of  the  effects  of  mercury,  and  others  drew  out  a  mis- 
erable life. 

After  1833,  the  dose .  again  began  to  decline  to  more  moderate  quan- 
tities. But  about  1840  your  New  England  fever  made  its  appearance 
anioDg  us,  which  made  a  surprising  change  in  the  dose.  In  bilious  fever, 
tf  the  stocks  were  liquid,  a  large  dose  of  calomel  was  given  to  restrain 
the  number  and  increase  the  cosistence.  In  typhoid  fever  it  would  not 
doit.  From  1841,  until  last  winter,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
good  "  calomel  stooV    Calomel  gave  place  to  blue  mass.    This  change 
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in  dose  and  article  seems  to  have  been  effected  without  concert,  the 
great  majority  of  physicians  having  made  the  change  imperceptibly  to 
themselves. 

But  we  have  the  cholera  again,  and  again  we  are  using  decided  doses 
of  calomel.  I  think,  however,  that  much  less  doses  are  given,  in  general, 
than  in  1833. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  how  a  young  man,  as  I  was,  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Broussais,  and  seeing  the  form 
of  fever  which  then  surrounded  me,  should  think  bim  anything  but  a 
philosopher ;  and  how  he,  knowing  my  practice,  should  call  me  a  mad- 
man or  a  fool.  So  I  can  now  understand  how  our  New  England  breth- 
ren should  look  strangely  upon  practice  which  may  be  very  proper  under 
the  circumstances  where  it  is  followed. 

You  may  remember  that  about)1825,  Dr  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  Miss., 
discovered  that  the  best  way  to  treat  syphilis  was  by  one-scruple  doses  of 
calomel  given  every  three  days ;  that  Annesley  of  England  ^nade  the 
same  discovery  at  the  same  time,  ^*  so  that  neither  was  indebted  to  the 
other  " ;  that,  some  little  time  before,  some  East  India  surgeon  made  the 
same  discovery,  and  of  course  was  not  indebted  to  Annesley  or  Cartwright. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  each  of  the  gentlemn  did  truly  make  the  discovery, 
for  we  may  discover  that  which  is^al  ready  known  to  others ;  and  this  dis- 
covery, or  rather  this  practice,  was  pursued  by  Sydenham  without  his 
seeming  to  think  there  was  anything  novel  in  it  This  practice  I  have 
followed  on  the  authority  of  Cartwright,  and  I  find  it  very  much  to  my 
mind.  I  have  cured  patients  without  purging,  salivation,  or  sensible 
evacuation.  Has  anybody  in  your  city  tried  it  ?  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  it  tried  there. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  L.  SUTTOH. 

P.  S. — I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  read  my  epistle.  I  am  quite  ner- 
vous from  debility.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  it  is  no  wonder,  when  yoa 
took  sixty  grains  of  calomel  a  few  days  ago! 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.       ' 

^      THE  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY  BY  FEMALES! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Sib, — Having  long  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  Journal,  and  seeing 
in  the  number  of  July  25th,  a  short  paragraph*,  headed —  **  Empirical 
School  of  Midwifery,"  and  not  believing  it  could  be  an  emanation  of 
your  own  feelings  upon  the  subject,  from  the  previous  impression  I  had 
received  of  your  character,  I  have  waited  thus  long,  hoping  to  see  it 
noticed  by  some  one  who  entertained  more  liberal  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  it.    But  instead,  I  find  in  your  number  of  Aug.  8th,  a  long  letter 
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(expressing  sentimeDts  still  more  at  variance  with  candor  and  liberality,) 

addressed  to  a  certain  Rev.  Dr. ,  without  signature,  conoplaing 

of  the  encouragement  which  the  clergy  have  given  to  the  enterprise. 
Year  correspondent  states,  that  he  has  but  a  **  pebble  in  his  sling" ;  yet 
t  pebble,  if  guided  by  a  malicious  hand,  may  destroy  a  tender  germ  just 
budding  into  existence.  He  says  controversy  is  not  his  calling ;  you 
will  perceive  it  is  much  less  mine.  Yet  as  some  of  his  questions  seem 
to  demand  a  reply,  and  as  I  fear  those  more  competent  may  shrink  from 
the  task,  I  shall  make  a  feeble  effort  in  defence  of  my  sex,  and  the  cause 

in  which  we  are  engaged — leaving  the  Rev.  Dr. to  notice   his 

ca«tigation  as  he  sees  fit,  and  the  **  pian  who  reports  himself  from  25 
Combiir'  to  defend  himself. 

Your  correspondent  complains  that  the  clergy  are  favorable  to  thii 
movement,  and  calls  in  question  the  motives  which  actuates  a  ''  body  of 
80  much  intelligence  and  benevolence."  I  answer,  that  it  this  very  in- 
tellijrence  an<J  benevolence  that  causes  them  to  feel  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  which  prompts  them  to  advocate  the  good  of  thecom- 
manity  at  large,  rather  than  the  pecuniary  interest  of  a  would-be  favor- 
ed few,  who  would  keep  females  in  ignorance  of  their  organization, 
that  they  might  reap  the  benefit  of  their  consequent  suffering.  And,  in 
the  present  state  of''  medical  literature,"  when  every  book  is  filled  with 
technicalities  which  none  but  the  learned  and  scientific  are  expected  to 
iroderstand,  to  whom  are  we  to  lool^for  a  precedence  in  these  things,  but 
to  those  in  whom  we  place  the  most  confidence  and  trust.  Your  corres- 
poodent  thinks  that  cases  of  difficult  parturition  have  tended  to  throw 
the  practice  naturally  and  legitimately  into  the  hands  of  male  practition- 
ers. I  would  ask  if  medical  statistics  have  ever  shown  a  greater  number 
of  deaths  of  parturient  females,  even  when  the  practice  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  females,  and  when  it  was  considered  disgraceful  for  a  male 
to  be  present.  But  is  it  not  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  diffidence  and 
disquietude  which  a  delicate  female  mdst  feel  in  such  presence  (at  a 
time  when  of  all  others  she  needs  to  be  soothed,  and  made  perfectly  at 
ease,  (that  difficult  cases  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence. 

Your  correspondent  says  that  those  who  practice  the  profession  need 
the  experience  derived  from  ordinary  cases  to  qualify  them  to  meet  the 
more  difficult.  But  1  do  not  believe  a  case  of  difficult  parturition  ever 
occuned  in  which  it  would  not  have  been  more  consonant  to  the  feelings 
of  the  sufferer  to  have  had  a  female  practitioner,  provided  they  could 
have  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge ;  and  it  is  that  knowledge  we  aim 
at,  and  claim  that  we  have  a  right  to  possess.  It  is  our  lack  of  means 
for  obtaining^  such  knowledge  of  which  we  complain.  He  also  states 
that  ^e  has  had  cases  whiqh  no  ordinary  female  could  have  managed 
with  safety.  Most  likely  ;  ordinary  females  should  not  be  engaged  in 
the  business.  Ordinary  men  are  not,  should  not  be.  But  let  females 
who  have  a  capacity  for  the  business  receive  some  of  the  advantages 
which  have  been  so  amply  provided  for  the  "  lords  of  creation"  ;  let 
them  be  admitted  to  your  colleges,  receive  the  benefit  of  your  medical 
lectures,  and  have  access  to  your  extensive  libraries,  and  when  thej  have 
studied  **  long  enough"  let  them  be  critically  examined  by  your  professor^, 
and  let  such  only  as  are  competent  receive  authority  to  practice^  and  or- 
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dmary  women  would  no  longer  find  employ memt.  But  if  (as  your  cor- 
respondent seins  to  insinuate)  our  lecturer  does  not  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  his  office,  is  it  courteous,  is  it  gentlemanly,  to  censure 
us  for  what  is  our  misfortune  rather  than  our  fault? 

Tour  correspondent  doubts  the  reputable  standing  of  some  of  tbe 
members.  We  know  that  wolves  sometimes  enter  the  fold  in  sheep's 
clothing;  but  if  he  knows  aught  against  the  character  of  any  one  of  our 
number,  is  it  not  more  candid  and  gentlemanly  to  speak  plainly,  than  by 
such  insinuations  to  injure  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  ? 

Your  correspondent  also  asks,  will  the  ^'  well  educated  and  most  sen- 
sible women  engage  ?*'  I  would  answer  that  there  may  not  be  many 
whose  tastes  would  lead  them  into  the  study.  But  it  has  always  been 
considered  an  honorable  employmen  for  a  marif  and  I  trust  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  no  longer  be  thought  a  disgrace  for  womanio 
be  capable  of  administering  to  the  necessities  of  her  own  sex.  And 
when  physiological  knowledge  shall  be  more  generally  diffused  among  fe- 
males— when  they  understand  more  fully  the  itonderful  organization  of 
their  own  being — they  will  np  longer  remain  thoughtless  or  passive  opon 
so  important  a  subject,  permitting  your  sex  to  monopolize  a  branch 
which  a  proper  sense  of  decorum  should  proclaim  belongs  exclusively 
to  us.  That  time  will  soon  come — alreadj(  the  light  of  physiologicil 
knowledge  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  many  who  have  been  groping  in 
darkness,  and  a  spirit  has  been  arou|ed  which  will  not  be  allayed  until 
such  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  throughout  the  land. 

Maiden,  Aug,  13, 1849.  Yours  respectfuHy, 

Onb  of  thb  Class. 
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*<^me  [medicines]  may  be  administered  to  a  large  amonot,  with  but 
a  trifling  effect  upon  the  body,  while  others  act  as  energetic  poisons  io 
vetf  minute  doses ;  and  it  is  this  latter  class  which  undoubtedly  furnish- 
es remedies  of  the  greatest  value."  Ballard  and  Oarrod^s  2'herq^ 
iUi  6f  4Mfith,  Page  17. 

Now,  Pressor  Newton,  is  not  that  science  with  a  vengeance  T  Tbe 
most  *'  energetic  poisons  *'  declared  by  those  fathers  in  medicine  to  be 
**  remedies  of  the  greatest  value  I"  This  reminds  me  of  the  direction  of 
a  certain  Philadelphia  doctor,  to  bleed  as  long  as  oertaia  symptoms  ap* 
pear,  and  the  declaration  of  a  certain  London  physician,  that  these 
symptoms  will  appear  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  life  in  the  patient  to 
[Nroduce  them.  Hence,  to  bleed  scientifically,  according  to  the  notioot 
•of  these  promulgators  of  medical  science,  is  to  bleed  the  patient  lo  death, 
in  order  to  cure  him.  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Rush  exclaimed,  *'  What 
mischief  have  we  [himself  and  his  medical  brethren]  done,  under  the 
belief  of  false  facts  and  false  theories.    We  have  assisted  in  multiplying 
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disease, — we  have  done  more, — we  have  increased  their  mortality." 
Again,  Dr.  Rash  says,  '*  Our  [mineral  doctors']  want  of  success  is  owing 
to  the  following  causes :  1st.  Our  ignorance  of  the  disease.  2nd.  Our 
want  of  a  suitable  remedy." 

Now,  is  it  not  strange, — passing  strange,  that  scientific  men  should 
Qse  the  same  means  to  cure  a  sick  man,  that  wicked  men  use  to  kill, — 
give  poisons  and  shed  blood  ?  But  will  not  this  time  of  medical  dark- 
ness soon  pas9  away  f  For  says  an  old  proverb,  "  Truth  is  mighty  and 
nrast  prevail."  Well,  perhaps  I  am  not  quite  as  sanguine.  In  reference 
tothat  matter,  as  some  of  my  medical  brethren.  Truth,  I  know,  is  mighty 
aid  will  prevail.  But  when  ?  At  the  judgment  day.  But  never,  nev- 
er will  truth,  on  all  subjects,  universally  prevail,  as  long  as  human  beings 
remain  what  they  ever  have  been  since  the  fall,  and  what  they  are  now. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  there  always  have  been,  ever  since  the  creation, 
still  are,  and,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  always  will  be,  until  this  world 
b  formed  anew,  opposers  of  truth. 

i  am  not  as  much  disposed  to  blame  old-school  doctors,  as  I  have  been, 
for  clinging  to  their  old  poison  practice.  For  in  traveling  among  the 
people,  they  sometimes  tell  me,  that  they  like  the  success  which  attends 
my  practice, — they  believe  my  remedies  are  as  good  as  any ;  but  that 
l<j)elia  they  cannot  stand,  and  we  give  so  much  of  our  medicines.  Yes, 
sir,  many  prefer  to  take  minute  doses  of  poisons,  which  keep  them  fre- 
qaeotly  on  the  bed  of  affliction  for  weeks,  to  taking  a  few  large  doses  of 
bealing  medicines,  which  would  oflAi  cure  them  in  as  many  dtfys.  Nor 
cm  they  pay  off  a  small  bill  with  so  much  satisfaction,  when  the  cure  is 
performed  so  quickly,  as  they  can  a  large  bill,  when  kept  down  sick  so 
/oQ|g,  and  when  they  just  escape  the  jaws  of  death.  When  cured  so 
quickly  by  nature's  remedies,  the  conclusion  sometimes  is,  that  they 
were  not  as  sick  as  was  supposed, — the  doctor  does  not  deserve  much 
pajT'  But,  when  kept  down  sick  a  long  time,  by  minute  doses  of  ener- 
getic poisons,  the  conclusion  then  is,  that  they  were  worse  off  than  they 
sapposed,  when  the  doctor  was  sent  for  ; — had  they  waited  a  few  days 
longer,  it  woufd  haive  been  too  late, — the  bill  must  be  paid  without  com- 
plaint, if  it  is  pretty  lar^e,  for  he  has  certainly  saved  life.  As  these 
things  are  well  understood  by  the  doctors,  how  can  it  be  expected,  that 
they  will  give  up  that  practice  which  brings  them  in  so  much  gain  with 
so  little  trouble,  and  adopt  a  practice  which  would  be  five  times  the 
trouble^  to  themselves,  and  cause  them  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  their 
practice. 

**.  They  know  the  right — approve  it  too, 
But  still  they  will  the  wrong  pursue.'* 

Old  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  has  a  good  many  children  in  the  world 
yet    *'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  J.  B.  SPIERS. 

Dinwiddie  0>.,  Fa.,  July,  1849. 
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CALOMEL. 

Professor  Newton, — A  certaio  medical  writer  says,  that  mercury  or 
calomel  *'  possesses  a  peculiar  alterative  power  over  the  vital  functioo^ 
which  enables  it  in  many  cases  to  subvert  diseased  action  by  substituting 
its  own  in  its  stead,"  This  explanation  of  the  manner,  in  which  mercury 
or  calomel  cures  disease,  is  perhaps  as  nigh  the  truth  as  any  other.  It '  ^pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  alterative  power  over  the  vital  funciions," — it  possesses 
a  power  which  is  stronger  than  the  vital  power,  and,  hence,  it  bids  defi- 
ance to  the  powers  of  nature,  and,  according  to  the  mercurial  theory, 
that  two  diseases  cannot  occupy  the  system  at  the  same  time,  drives  from 
the  system  disease  by  substituting  its  own — a  mercurial  disease,  in  its 
stead ;  a  disease  much  stronger  and  worse  than  that  which  it  expels  from 
the  system.  This  was  fully  proven  in  the  case  of  Maranda  Ann  Magee, 
of  Prince  George  county,  Va.,  in  the  year  1846.  Calomel  was  adminis- 
tered to  this  little  girl,  to  expel  disease  from  her  system,  which,  of  course, 
it  soon  did ;  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  powers  of  nature,  substitmed  its 
own  in  its  stead.  It  took  full  possession  of  the  little  citadel,  and,  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  the  system  which  God  and  na- 
ture had  given,  it  made  an  opening  directly  beneath  the  chin  bone  of  the 
little  girl,  so  that,  when  food  was  put  in  her  mouth,  it  would  forthwith 
pass  out  under  the  chin  bone.  But,  not  regarding  this  little  alteration  as 
enough,  it  soon  removed  all  the  flesh  firom  the  chin  and  left  the  bone  en- 
tirely bare.  Even  this  would  not  give  satisfaction  to  ^*  the  regulator  of 
all  the  secretions" — '*  the  Samson  of  the  Materia  Medica,"  for,  after  per- 
forming some  operations  about  the  tongue,  it  sent  that  down  the  throat, 
and  then  commenced  operations  on  the  upper  jaw.  The  soul  of  the 
little  girl  would  no  longer  stay  in  such  a  mutilated  carciss,  but  left  it  a 
complete  victim  of  calomel.  This  case  came,  in  part,  under  my  own 
.  observation. 

'^  O  when  I  shall  resign  my  breath. 
Pray  let  me  die  a  natural  death, 
And  bid  this  world  a  long  farewell, 
Without  one  dose  of  Calomel." 

'*  Old  Calomel  some  people  hate, 
And  soon  all  should  decide  his  fate. 
l/}^  With  aches  and  pains  he  fills  their  bones, 

And  causes  many  doleful  moans. 

With  indigestion — awful  load, — 
^j.  They  drag  along  a  dreary  road — 

With  stiiiened  limbs  and  rotten  teeth, 
i  With  foul  and  pestilential  breath. 

His  victims  writhe  beneath  his  power, 
And  fondly  court  the  dying  hour, 
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To  free  them  from  the  iron  grasp 
Of  poisoD,  fatal  as  the  asp. 

If  any  fears  do  still  remain, 
That  patient  should  revive  asain, 
And  on  the  famed  lobelia  call, 
And  use  a  little  steam  withal, 

The  doctors  then  the  people  love, 
Their  bowels  with  compassion  move. 
They  say,  Dear  neighbors,  do  be  wise, 
For  your  relief  we'llsoon  devise." 

I  know  not  what  some  of  the  people  will  do.  They  have  become 
airaid  of  lobelia.  I  believe  there  are  many  who  would  prefer  our  prac* 
^e  in  case  of  sickness,  if  it  were  not  for  the  unpleasant  operation  of 
lobelia.  There  are  many,  in  this  section  of  country,  who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  adopt  our  practice  entirely,  if  we  could  give  them  other  medi- 
cines which  would  effect  a  cure  without  lobelia.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  such  cases  ?  Will  some  of  our  friends  of  yankee  ingenuity  give 
tiie  answer.  J.  B.  SPIERS. 

Dinwiddle  Co.,  Fa.,  Aug.,  1849. 


From  the  New  Graefenberg  Water-Cnre-Beporter. 

HEALTH  OF  WOMEN. 

If  men  are,  as  some  suppose,  more  healthful  than  women,  one  reason 
is  this,  that  they  are  more  in  the  air.  The  duties  of  women  are  not  so 
well  calculated  to  give  tone  and  energy  to  their  constitution.  Women 
ue  kept  restrained  and  inactive  more  than  men  ;  the  expansion  of  their 
bodily  powers  is  impeded ;  they  are  accustomed  to  trifling  work,  giving 
little  mental  employ.  Imagination  at  leisure,  especially  in  the  indolence 
in  which  many  live,  is  exalted  by  enthusiasm,  sensibility,  and  luxury. 
Almost  everything  is  distorted  and  corrupted  for  false  glare. 

Some  females  seldom  go  abroad  but  in  a  carriage,  as  if  it  were  beneath 
them  to  walk,  or, '  as  if  to  show  that  they  possess  a  carriage.  It  seems 
as  if  it  were  sometimes  feared  that  girls,  brought  up  with  due  regard  to 
health,  would  noi  be  delicate  enough ;  as  if  delicacy  and  sound  health 
were  incompatible.  Asiatic  debility  is  more  properly  ascribed  to  a  con- 
fined idle  education  of  the  females,  than  to  their  simple  unstimulating 
diet 

With  many  women,  nature,  in  almost  every  respect,  is  anticipated ; 
puberty  and  maturity,  mental  and  bodily,  are  forced.  They  are  too  early 
tora  from  childhood  to  improper  social  relations.  In  gestation  they  are 
often  hurt  by  sedentary  life.  As  nurses,  eager  for  amusement,  they  disor* 
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der  themselves  and  their  infants.  It  needs  much  resolution  to  oppose, 
and  more  to  conquer  fashion.  Yet  some  intelligent  ladies  divert  their 
anxiety,  during  the  last  months  of  gestation,  by  anticipating  the  distant 
wants  of  their  household. 

The  nervous  system  is  much  impaired  by  drawing  and  music.  The 
rage  for  excelling  in  them,  which  imposes  such  application,  adds  to  the 
disposition  for  sedentary  passive  amusements  in  people  whose  employ- 
ments are  too  sedentary,  and  pleasures  too  passive.  Affluence  and  tal* 
ents  but  alleviate  sickliness.  Savages  are  happier  than  victims  of  refine- 
ment. 

It  is  a^bad  calculation  to  render  our  common  pursuits  injurious  ;  to 
sacrifice  our  well  being  to  a  devotion  to  folly ;  or  to  lessen  our  capacity 
of  enjoying  objects  we  are  anxious  to  obtain.  Passions  are  blind  and 
never  calculate.  We  have  no  more  right  to  hurt  our  health  by  indolence, 
seydentariness,  or  study,  than  by  excess  of  appetite  and  passions. 


From  the  Wnter  Cure  AlmaQae. 

THE  SITTING  BATH. 

This  answers  the  double  indication  of  a  tonic  and  derivative.  In  a( 
fections  of  the  head  and  chest,  it  proves  an  efficacious  revulsive  meas* 
ure  ;  and,  in  weakness,  irregularity,  obstruction,  and  torpor  of  the  lower 
organs  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen,  it  serves  as  a  powerful  corroborant  or 
strengthening  process.  Any  common  wash-tub  will  answer  for  its  admin* 
ittration,  though  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  vessels  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  bottom  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  the  back  side  raised 
to  rest  against.  The  water,  as  a  general  rule,  should  cover  the  hips  and 
lower  portion  of  the  abdomen.  It  may  be  of  any  temperature,  from 
very  warm  to  extremely  cold,  according  to  the  case :  and  the  time  of 
application  varies  from  five  to  thirty  minutes.  The  cool  and  cold  sitting 
baths  are  far  the  most  frequently  indicated,  and  the  usual  time  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minuets.* 

In  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  the  warm  sitz  bath  very  much  mitigates 
the  severity  of  the  chills ;  and,  if  followed  by  the  cold  rubbing  wet  sheet, 
.  when  the  hot  stage  of  the  paroxysm  supervenes,  will  oflen  break  up  the 
attack  in  a  few  hours.  In  acute  inflammations  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
bowels,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  they  should  be  used  very  frequently,  con- 
joined with  the  plentiful  use  of  tepid  or  cool  water  in  injections.  De- 
bility of  the  external  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  caused  by  the  excessire 
use  of  tea  and  cofiee,  or  crooked  positions  of  the  body,  evinced  by  short 
breath,  weakness  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  trembling  of  the  knees, 
is  greatly  benefitted  by  this  process,  used  ak  cold  as  can  well  be  borne. 
A  blanket  is  usually  thrown  around  the  patient  during  his  bath. 
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"FALSE  ALARM."  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Board  of  Health  having  made  a  counter  report  of  the  case  of 
John  Lee,  reported  by  Dr.  Clark,  on  Friday  the  15th  ins(.,  and  also  the 
Rochester  Daily  Democrat  of  the  18th,  having  made  misrepresentations 
and  false  statements,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  place  before  the  public  a 
tme  statement  of  the  facts  and  a  certificate  of  John  Lee. 

Rochester,  June  18M,  1849. 
I,  JoHif  Lbb,  hereby  certify,  that  I  was  taken  with  a  violent  chill  on, 
Thursday,  14th  inst.,  accompanied  with  severe  pain  in  the  head,  which 
eontinued  to  grow  more  severe  until  Friday  the  15th,  when  I  was  taken 
about  half  past  eleven  o*clock,  A.  M.,  with  frequent  vomiting  and  purg-' 
ing,  attended  with  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  excessive  thirst,— 
when  I  was  seized  with  cramps  in  the  feet  and  arms  and  calves  of  the  legs, 
which  contUiued  to  grow,  more  violent  and  severe,  attended  with  faint 
and  distressing  sensations  in  my  stomach  and  bowels — a  cold  and  clam- 
Rj  sweat  and  a  general  coldness  through  the  system,  when  I  sent  for 
Dr.  Clark.  The  remedies  he  administered  afforded  me  almost  immediate 
idief.  JOHN  LEE.      • 

In  presence  of  Thomas  B.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Lee  iaformed  me  that  he  had  an  attack  similar  to  the  above  des- 
cribed, but  not  half  so  violent  or  severe,  in  Toronto,  in  18S2  ;  sent  for 
Dr.  Rolph,  who  pronounced  it  a  case  of  genuine  cholera.    A.  CLARK. 
In  presence  of  Thomas  B.  Nelson. 

Dr.  Rolph  is  well  known  in  this  city,  uid  a  man  who  had  an  of^pof- 
tnaity  to  make  extensive  observations  in  the  cholera  times  of  1892 ;  and 
tiny  it  be  said  that  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  it  is  well  known  pursues  a  (uro* 
faskm  in  direct  opposition  to  the  true  medical  practice,  and  whose  ob4 
ject,  it  would  seem,  would  be  to  bring  the  health*restoring  system  of 
Dr.  Thomson  into  disrepute,  shall  be  sole  umpire  in  deciding  a  qiies« 
lion  of  this  import  ? 

Allopathic  Physicians  frequently  disagree  in  their  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  p^ticular  name  for  a  disease.  I  would  refer  the  public  to 
the  testimony  of  physicians  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hardenbrook  recently  in 
this  city. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Health  at  a  recent 
meeting  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting  of  twelve  physicians,  to  re- 
port rules  of  health  and  a  simple,  remedy  for  the  cholera  in  its  mild  and 
premonitory  stages.  Said  Committee  made  a  report,  which  appears  to  be 
a  copy  nearly  verbatim  of  the  report  made  by  the  Committee  of  physi* 
dans  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  of  the  city  of  New-York,  ex- 
cepting the  latter  Committee  recommended  laudanum  to  be  taken  in 
doses  Irom  10  to  3Q  drops  in  mild  and  premonitory  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease. But,  did  the  scientific  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  recommend  any  remedy  ?    No  1  They 
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ladvfsed  persoos  who  were  attacked  with  diarrhosa  or  looseness  of  the 
bowels  to  "  go  to  bed  and  send  for  a  physician."  Is  not  such  a  report 
as  this  calculated  to  give  an  alarm  ?  and,  further,  it  would  seem  as  much 
as  to  say,  we  will  now  mak^  a  fine  speculation. 

After  reading  the  above  certificate  of  John  Lee,  I  lea ve^ this  matter  to 
the  public  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  the  case  of  Mr.  Lee  was 
cholera  or  not ;  and  whether  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  has  been  an 
honorable  one,  in  making  a  counter  report. 

Your  Board  of  Health  have  made  it  a  penal  offence,  if  a  physician  at* 
tending  a  case  of  any  disease  considered  epidemical  does  not  report  to 
said  Board  within  twenty-four  hours;  and,  in  complying  with  this  requi- 
sition, r  made  a  report  according  to  my  best  judgment,  having  had  am- 
ple opportunity  in  the  years  of  1832  and  1834,  of  witnessing  the  cholera 
in  all  its  types  and  forms  during  that  period.  And,  further,  in  perform- 
ing the  duty  imposed  upon  all  practising  physcians,  I  have  been  grossly 
attacked  and  assaulted  through  the  columns  of  the  Rochester  Daily 
Democrat  of  the  18th. 

JProm  the  Rochester  Daily  Democrat  of  the  18M. 

'^  False  Alarm.  A  case  of  ordinary  bilious  cholic  was  attended  oo 
Saturday  by  a  Dr.  Glark,  Thomsonian  physician ;  and  he  at  once  took 
.  espeicial  pains  to  report  it  as  a  case  of  genuine  Asiatic  cholera,  and  issued 
handbills  containing  such  a  statement,  accompanying  the  document  with 
the  advertisement  of  a  specific  which  he  had  discovered  to  be  an  infallible 
cure  for  the  disease.  The  fact  of  this  announcement  having  been  made 
known  to  the  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Armstrong,  physician  to  the  Board, 
visited  the  patient,  and  discovered  that  his  attack  had  none  of  tBe  features 
of  a  case  of  cholera.  The  Board  have  contradicted  the  statement  of 
Dr.. Clark,  officially,  as  will  be  seen.  There  are  many  who  think  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  punishment  for  such  misstatement  as  this,  made 
with  a  design  to  help  the  sale  of  a  quack  prescription.'' 

I  have  just  called  upon  the  Editor  of  the  Rochester  Daily  Democrat 
to  retract  his  false  reports — he  refused  to  do  so.  I  now  hold  him  respon- 
sible to  a  legal  investigation  of  this  matter.  A.  CLARK. 

N.  B.  Will  the  scientific  Committee  of  physicians,  'appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  please  come  out  and  publish 
the  symptoms  of  the  true  "  cholera,*^  By  so  doing,  I  have  no  doubt  ttat 
they  will  greatly  oblige  the  public.  A,  CLARK. 


AN  AMATEUR  PRACTITIONER. 

A  person  hot  of  the  medical  profession,  but  who  prided  himself  on  his 
knowledge  of  physic,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  Court  of  Kings  Beach, 
to  convince  Lord  EUenborough  of  his  importance,  said,  "  My  Lord,  I 
sometimes  employ  myself  as  a  doctor."  **  Very  likely  sir,  "  said  his 
lordship  dryly,  **  but  is  any  body  else  fool  enough  to  employ  you  in 
that  capacity  ?" — Medical  Times. 
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[From  the  Bochester  Evening  News. J 

.    "QFACKS  AND  QUACKERY." 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  report  made  by  the  Monroe  County  Medical  So" 
ciety,  on  Wednesday  last,  I  percieve  that  the  President,  "  Doct.  Reid 
made  an  able  report  on  the  treatment  of  cholera,  and  gave  the  details  of 
a  large  number  of  cases  treated  by  bleeding,  by  Dr.  Brings  and  himself." 

In  the  records  kept  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health,  I  find  that 
Doct.  Reid  has  reported  five  cases  of  cholera,  two  of  which  are  report- 
ed as  having  been  cured,  the  other  three  terminated  fatally.  He  also 
reported  one  case  of  cholera  morbus  and  one  ca^e  of  cholera  ii^fantum, 
both  of  which  died.  Four  cases  are  reported  by  Doct.  Briggs,  two 
deaths,  one  cured,  the  other  rep'orted  blank.     (Not  yet  died.) 

Are  these  the  large  number  of  cases  that  have  been  treated  success- 
Ihlly  by  bleeding,  by  Docts.  Reid  and  Briggs;  as  reported  by  Doct.  Reid  ? 
Does  not  the  able  report  of  the  President,  of  the  Monroe  County  Medi- 
cal Society  clearly  prove  him  to  be  a  quack  according  to  his  definition 
given  in  the  News  of  the  8th  inst? 

He  says  the  term  quack  ''  may  be  applied  to  every  practitioner,  who 
\fj  pompous  pretences ^  mean  insinuations,  and  direct  promises,  endeavors 
to  obtain  confidence  which  neither  success  nor  experience  have  entitled 
him  to." 

Rochester,  Aug.  13th,  1849.  A.  Clark. 


MORE  WARNING. 

On  Tuesday  night,  a  child,  of  Mrs.  Bursand's,  on  Front  street,  be- 
tween Broadway  and  Ludlow,  died  of  cholera,  and  was  laid  out  dressed 
in  its  grave  clothes,  and  placed  in  the  coffin.  Some  time  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  a  noise  was  heard  to  proceed  from 
the  coffin,  and,  upon  going  to  it,  it  was  found  that  the  child  had  recover- 
ed animation.  One  of  our  reporters  was  at  the  house  yesterday  morn- 
ing, when  the  coffin  was  sent  back  to  the  undertaker.  What  hideous 
thoughts  do  these  circumstances  recall  in  connection  with  those  who 
were  so  hastily  buried  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic ! 

A  similar  circumstance,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  recently  occur- 
red at  Sandusky.  A  lady  died  (as  was  supposed)  of  cholera,  and  was 
laid  out,  and  placed  in  her  coffin.  Sitters  up  were  procured,  who  took 
their  stations  in  the  room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  body  lay.  At 
tbout  day-break  in  the  morning,  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  room,  and,  upon 
going  to  ascertain  the  cause,  the  late  corpse  was  seen  standing  at  the 
capboard  eating  pickles,  her  vacated  coffin  of  no  farther  use  so  far  as 
^  was  then  concerned.  These  facts  should  admonish  people  of  theSit- 
■Kwt  care. — Cincinnati  Com, 

We  would  suppose  by  the  food  she  was  eating,  that  her  intention  was 
to  lie  down  again  in  the  same  plac2. — Ex,  paper. 
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[From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sorgical  Jonmal.] 

MEDICAL  'INDEPENDENCE. 

A  oM^kal  gentleman  of  Boston,  whose  social  position  and  profession- 
al pn^pects  would  be  regarded  as  enviable  by  most  medical  aspirants, 
kiiS  recently  taken  Dr,  off  his  door  plate,  with  a  determination  to  be  bo 
io«;{er  subjected  to  the  beck,  call,  and  caprice  of  the  public.  He  bis 
iidr  the  discovery,  that  high  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  com- 
bined with  a  conscientious  zeal  in  keepmg  pace  with  the  progress  of 
medical  discovery,  with  a  view  to  make  one's  self  useful  to  men,  women, 
and  children,  when  they  are  sick,  is  not  at  all  appreciated.  A  blustering, 
low  minded  fellow,  who  has  nothing  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gam, 
without  a  claim  to  patronage  on  the  score  of  exact  medical  knowledge, 
is  taken  into  favor  by  the  multitude,  while  real  worth,  both  in  character 
and  medical  skill,  is  neglected,  if  not  wholy  abandoned. 

An  opinion  is  prevalent,  that  a  physician,  who  is  a  writer,  must  be  a 
poor  practitioner ;  therefore,  an  author,  however  distinguished,  cannot 
compete  with  a  neighbor  who  may  not  be  able  to  write  hb  mother  toogne 
grammatically.  It  followR,  that  ignorance,  of  a  certain  kind,  facilitates 
one*8  success — it  being  presumed,  on  this  theory,  that  to  be  a  good  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  is  incompatible  with  thorough  scholarship  ; — in  oth- 
er words,  a  man  cannot  be  successful  in  both ;  and  hence  the  public  sen- 
timent, to  an  extraordinary  extent,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  physician 
who  does  not  trouble  himself  with  books,  or  divert  his  mind  from  the 
grave  consideration  of  visiting  patients,  by  interesting  himself  in  the  de- 
tails of  science. 


[From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Snrgical  Jonrnal.] 

PALMER'S  ARTIFICIAL  LEG. 

Among  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
there  is  none  of  recent  origin  that  reflects  more  credit  on  its  author  thai 
that  of  Palmer*8  artificial  leg.  His  invention  is  beyond  a  doubt  vastJj 
superior  to  any  that  has  preceded  it,  either  in  Europe  or  America;  in* 
deed,  so  perfect  is  its  adaption  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
ther6  seems  to  be  no  room  left  for  improvement.  It  differs  so  widely 
from  all  others  that  have  gone  before  it,  in  its  mechanism,  and  particular* 
ly  in  the  construction  of  its  joints,  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  an  in- 
vention rather  vhan  an  improvement  Its  superiority  consists,  first,  in  its 
being  lighter,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  sufficient  strength  and  durabil- 
ityt  Second,  in  the  more  easy  and  perfect  play  of  the  joints,  which,  to- 
gether with  its  natural  spring  or  elasticity — ^another  quality  it  possesses 
ia^  distinction  from  all  others — ,enables  the  wearer  to  walk  with  ease  and 
1,  and  gives  to  the  foot  and  leg  the  same  motions  as  those  of  t^ 
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natural  limb.  Aad  lastly,  in  its  superior  workmanship.  His  model,  which 
is  a  fac  simile  of  those  he  manufactures  to  order,  so  nearly  resembles  the 
natural  limb  in  appearance,  in  the  symmetry  of  its  form,  in  the  natural 
contour  and  perfect  play  of  the  joints,  and  in  its  life-like  motions  when 
in  use,  that  those  who  have  lost  an  upper  extremity  have  applied  to  him 
to  furnish  them  with  an  artificial  hand  and  arm,  and  after  examining  his 
model  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  having  constant  applica- 
cations  of  this  sort 

Mr.  Palmer  himself,  who  wears  a  leg  of  his  own  construction,  with  an 
artificial  joint  at  the  knee,  is  enabled  to  walk  without  halting,  and  in  a 
manner  which  would  lead  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  fact  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  walking  upon  a  sound  natural  limb. 

The  firm  of  B.  F.  Palmer  6l  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  these  limbs, 
has  recently  been  removed,  from  Meredith,  N.  H.,  to  this  town,  which 
enables  us  to  testify  to  the  entire  satisfaction  they  have  given  to  several 
individuals  who  have  just  been  supplied  from  this,  establishment,  on  some 
of  whom  amputation  had  been  performed  above,  and  on  others  below,  the 
knee.  They  all  testify  to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  worn,  by  which 
they  are  enabled,  after  having  worn  them  a  short  time,  to  walk  several 
miles  in  succession  without  pain  or  inconvenience. 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg, 
aot  less  than  for  the  encouragement  of  the  inventor  and  the  manufactu- 
rers, who  are  deserving  of  their  patronage,  and  who  we  regard  as  their 
greatest  benefactors,  that  we  make  these  statements. 

Jepfebson  Church,  M.  D.,  J  as.  M.  Smith,  M.  D.,  N.  Adams, 
M.  D.y  Alfred  Lambert,  M.  D.,  Edwin  Seegbr,  M.  D.,  R. 
G.  W.  English,  M.  D.,  O.  C.  Chaffee,  M.  D. 

^ringfitld,  June  ]5»  1845. 


From  the  Water-cure  Reporter. 

CONSUMPTION  AND  VENTILATION. 

Sir  Jacob  Starks,  physician  to  the  Queen  of  England,  enumerates, 
among  the  existing  causes  of  consumption,  long  confinement  in  close 
and  ill  ventilated  rooms,  whether  nurseries,  or  school  rooms,  or  manu- 
factories. He  also  says : — '^  If  an  infant,  born  in  perfect  health  and  of 
the  healthiest  parents,  be  kept  in  close  rooms  that  only  will  sufBce  to  induce 
taberculous  cachexy — the  beginning  of  consumption.  Persons  engaged 
in  confined  rooms  or  work  shops,  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  consump- 
tion. Thus  of  the  233  tailors  who  died  in  one  district  in  London  in  1839, 
123  died  of  the  disease  of  the  lunjT«>,  of  whom  93  died  of  consumption. 
Of  52  milliners  dying  in  the  same  year,  33  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs, 
of  whom  28  died  of  consumption.  Dr.  Guy  reports  that  in  a  close  point- 
er's room,  he  found  seventeen  at  work,  of  whom  three  had  spitting  of 
blood,  two  had  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  five  had  constant  and  bad 
colds." 
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THE  TRUTH  WILL  OUT. 

BY   l*ROP   I.   M.    COMINGS. 

In  a  public  debate  which  we  once  had  with  an  Allopathic  phjsiciao 
in  Georgia,  it  was  denied  by  him,  that  calomel  or  mercury  enters  the 
circulation.  We  quoted  from  Dr.  Eberle  that  this  had  been  satisfactor- 
ily proved,  by  immersing  a  polished  piece  of  metal  in  the  blood,  drawn 
from  a  person  who  had  been  salivated ;  it  immediately  becomes  coated 
with  an  amalgum  of  mercury.  Laborde,  Brodbelt  and  others,  also, 
mention  instances  in  which  this  metal  was  found  in  the  bones  of  persons 
who  had  died  after  severe  and  tedious  mercurial  courses ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  well  attested,  that  gold  worn  near  the  skin  by  persons  taking  merr 
cury  occasionally  becomes  covered  with  a  white  amalgum  (Eberle,  Ther. 
2d  Vol.|  Page  371.)  We  also  related  the  substance  of  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  lately  came  again  to  our  notice,  and  which  goes  to  prove  the 
above  statement.  Our  opponent  after  this,  conceded  the  point,  but  ob- 
served, that  he  could  administer  calomel  and  have  it  operate  just  as  he 
pleased.  We  only  replied,  that  we  rejoiced  he  had  arrived  at  that  point 
in  practice  which  had  baffled  all  his  learned  and  skilled  predecessors 
in  the  profession.     But  to  the  story. — 

"  During  the  great  continental  struggle,  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  while  the  French  held  sway  in  Austria,  a  young  diplomatist  wn 
sent  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  charged,  among  other  government  missions, 
with  a  sum  of  gold,  which,  for  greater  security,  be  carried  in  a  girdle 
beneath  his  other  clothing.  On  reaching  his  destination  and  unborden- 
ing- himself  of  his  weighty  charge,  what  was  his  astonishment  to  find 
his  money  all  white  ! !  He  wrote  back  to  Paris  that  silver  had  been  giv- 
en him  instead  of  gold.  A  government  inquiry  was  at  once  set  on  foot, 
in  the  progress  of  which  it  was  elicited,  that  the  diplomatist  had  been 
previously  under  a  long  mercurial  course  for  a  venereal  complaint, — a 
piece  of  intelligence,  that  but  for  the  unlucky  affinity  of  mercury  for 
gold  would  doubtless  have  remained  buried  in  oblivion." 

Worcester,  Aug,,  1849. 


CHEAP  BATHING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

• 

The  poor  of  New  York  will  soon  have  the  privilege  of  bathing  every 
day  for  a  very  trifling  sum,  say  three  cents.  This  philanthropic  move 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  originators.  It  sprung  up  in  this  way. 
A  gentleman  sent  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  providing  baths  for 
the  poor  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  was  replied  to  by  another 
who  twitted  the  author  of  the  communication,  whether  he  would  himsdf 
contribute  towards  the  movement.  The  next  day's  issue  contained  a 
letter  stating  that  he  would  furnish  ten  thousand  dollars  towards  carry- 
ing out  the  movement,  if  the  other  would  do  the  same.  The  latter  re- 
plied that  he  would,  and  with  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  the  enterprise 
was  commenced. — Cor,  Phil,  Inquirer, 
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'<  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  founds 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground^ 


WOBOESTBR,  MASS.,  SBFTEMBBR  16,  1849.  NO.  18. 


From  the  Boston  Medioal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

THE  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SULPHUR. 

Of  late  salphur  has  gained  a  reputation  which,  if  trae,  would  cbss  it 
tmong  the  most  useful  medicines  known  to  mankind.  Still,  if  its  recent 
reputation,  as  a  specific  for  cholera,  be  unfounded,  we  think  it  has  med- 
ical properties  which  have  been  entirely  overlooked  amid  the  multiplicity 
of  new  remedials  and  compounds,  that  are  daily  being  discovered.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  too  great  an  inclination  on  the  p^t  of  physicians  to  leave 
the  well-known  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  and  take  up  with  the 
new.  The  last  discovered  compound  is  too  apt  to  enlist  forthwith  its 
thousand  advocates,  and  its  praises  are  lauded  over  hill  and  dale,  long 
before  its  true  medicinal  virtues  have  been  established.  Many  excelient 
old  medicines,  therefore,  have  been  buried  up  amid  the  splendor  of  new, 
sad  their  qualities  have  lain  mostly  concealed  firom  the  world,  or  are  too 
9low  to  receive  their  just  merits.  Sulphur,  we  think,  is  on^  of  these  un- 
jastly  prescribed  mecHcines. 

It  is  true,  sulphur  is  now  used,  and  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  med- 
ical world — its  vhrtues  pretty  well  established,  its  effects  as  a  remedy 
long  confessed.     Dioscorides  informs  us  that  it  is  good  in  coughs ;  Hip- 
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pocr&tes  employed  it  in  "hysteria,  accompanied  with*cooghing,  by  the 
way  of  fumigation.''  It  has  had  its  worshippers  in  every  age — and  itb 
well  known  that  it  holds  an  important  place  among  those  invaluable  do- 
mestic remedies  "  (or  purifying  the  blood  and  cleansing  tne  sy^^tem  from 
its  impurities."  And,  we  truly  believe,  if  it  were  more  generally  used, 
instead  of  many  substances  which  irritate  and  disturb  the  animal  econo- 
my, or  instead  of  those  numerous  nostrums  that  throng  almost  ever  ?il- 
age,  like  so  many  demons,  to  steal  away  our  life  blood,  and  multiply 
our  chances  of  destruction,  it  would  greatly  enrich  the  health  of  every 
community,  and  be  a  marked  benefit  to  suffering  humanity. 

In  an  article  necessarily  so  brief  as  this,  we  shall  not  enter  upon  the 
history  of  sulphur.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  every  one,  and  found  in 
sufficient  purity  in  every  town  for  medical  purposes.  We  shall  simply 
confine  ourselves  to  its  medicinal  properties,  dwelling  principally  upon 
its  more  prominent  characteristics  as  a  medicine.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  objects  for  which  it  may  with  benefit  be  administered. 

As  a  Laxative  and  Cathartic, — Sulphur  in  small  doses  loosens  the  bow- 
els, and  produces  not  a  strong  impression  upon  the  system,  giving  tone 
to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  when  impaired 
by  disease  and  in  digestion,  and  promoting  the  appetite.  In  diseases  of 
the  rectum,  it  has  long  been  given,  especially  in  hemorrhoids,  as  a  safe 
and  profitable  remedy.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  purgative.  With  some 
persons  it  excites  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree, as  not  to  afford  time  for  proper  digestion  of  food ;  but,  as  a  cathar- 
tic, it  possesses  no  higher  qualifications  than  numerous  other  substances 
for  this  purpose,  unless  we  except  its  gentleness  and  harmlessness. 

As  a  Diaphoretic, — This  quality  has  long  been  ascribed  to  sulphur. 
When  taken  internally,  it  promotes  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys, 
and  causes  insensible  perspiration.  It  seems  to  pass  through  the  whole 
body,  and  is  manifestly  transfused  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  sulphurous  smell  of  persons  in  the  habit  of  taking  it,  and 
also  from  silver  about  the  person  imbibing  a  blackish  cast,  known  to 
be  the  effects  of  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  Its  power,  as  a  diaphoretic,  lies 
in  its  ability  to  increase  the  animal  heat  and  quicken  the  circulation.— 
In  acute  cases,  therefore,  it  is  contra-indicated. 

StimulfhExpectorant, — We  have  already  alluded  to  its  reputation  as  an 
expectorant,  and  its  healthful  influences  in  lung  complaints.  Sulphur 
has  long  been  recommended  in  asthma,  and  other  disorders  of  the  lung;i 
of  a  chronic  character.  In  some  stages  of  phthisis,  especially  when  the 
circulation  is  slow,  it  must  be  exceedingly  valuable.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  its  beneficial  effects  in  chronic  complaints  of  the  longs 
reside,  in  part  in  its  laxative  and  cathartic  properties.  However,  du- 
ring the  17th  century,  *'  it  was  termed,  by  way  of  eminence  the  Balsam," 
in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  **  producing  copious  expectoration,  and  remor- 
ing  effete  matter  from  those  organs  occasioned  by  disease."  In  the 
acute  disorders  of  the  lungs  it  cannot  be  safely  adminstered,  on  accoant 
of  its  stimulating  tendency.  In  fact,  it  should  not  be  continued  for  a 
length  of  time  in  any  case,  if  we  would  avoid  its  stimulating  action.— 
Sulphur  now  is  seldom  prescribed  for  pulmonary  diseases. 

But,  in  cutaneous  affections,  sulphur  stands  pre-eminent,  effecting  man- 
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ifestly  more,  with  less  injurj  to  the  system,  than  any  discovered  medicine* 
Unlike  chloride  of  mercury,  and  other  preparations  of  mercury,  it  dies 
not  beget  in  the  system  that  irritation  and  those  unhealthy  effects  which 
these  medicines  have  upon  the  system  of  some  persons  when  long  con- 
tinaed.  Its  mildness  and  its  efficiency  are  its  best  recommendations. 
Tosalphur  has  long  been  given  the  name  of  specific  in  herpes,  psora,  and 
cutaneous  diseases  generally ;  and  the  only  reason  it  has  not  been  more 
generally  used,  is  its  disagreeable  odoV.  This,  however,  may  be  disguis- 
ed, so  as  to  check  it  entirely  in  its  external  application,  by  the  addition 
to  the  common  sulphur  ointment  of  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  bergamot. 

The  form  in  which  it  is  administered,  'both  externally  and  internally, 
is  various.  The  sulphur  baths,  the  sulphurous  water,  are  resorted  to  by 
inralids ;  and  many  persons  have  obtained  much  assistance  from  these 
in  cutaneous  di^ases — diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  chronic  ca- 
tarrhs, (when  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  mucous  membrance  of 
bronchis  and  of  the  pulmonary  cells,)  hypochondriasis,  torpor  of  the 
intestines,  and  visceral  obstructions.  Finally,  they  have  been  for  some 
time  celebrated  for  relieving  those  afflicted  with  chronic  rheumatism, 
gout;  and  diseases  of  the  joints. 

Within  a  short  period,  sulphur  has  been  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
scrofula^  possessing  qualities  in  (his  respect  hitherto  but  little  apprecia- 
ted. Dr.  BuUey,  of  England,  has  employed  it  in  a  scrofulous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  knee-joint,  combined  with  carb.  ferri,  with  complete  success. 
Its  effects  in  scrofula  are  to  accelerate  the  capillary  circulation,  so  that 
pitients  feel  a  degree  of  warmth  in  the  extremities.  **  Patients,"  re- 
marb  Dr.  B.,  "  visiting  Paris,  Barege,  the  Eaux-Bonn^s,  and  other  pla- 
ces, for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  natural  sulphurous  waters,  have  fre- 
qoently  experienced  this  same  sensation  of  warmth  after  using  them  in 
moderate  doses.  If  sulphur  internally  has  the  ability  to  generate  heat, 
ind  to  equalise  the  genera]  circulation  (of  which  we  have  no  doubt),  it 
must  be  an  indispensable  medicine  in  the  cure  of  disease  of  the  lym- 
phatic system,  and  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  scrofulous  disorder, 
when  the  disease  is  characterized  bj  general  coldness  of  the  extremities 
>nd  cutaneous  surface.  And  it  must  be  equally  good  to  supply  the  con- 
stant drain  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  always  going  on  in  these  diseases 
to  a  great  degree.  Though  the  power  of  sulphur  over  scrofula  has  been 
but  recently  brought  into  notice,  still  its  great  alterative  properties  have 
been  universally  acknowledged  by  every  medical  man.  Even  200  years 
ago  it  was  used  tq  discuss  scrofulous  tumors  and  swellings,  and  top  ro- 
duce  a  healthy  action  in  ulcers  most  frequently  found  upon  persons 
of  a  scrofulous  diathesis. 

The  formula  which  Dr,  B.  thinks  best  for  internal  use,  is  as  follows, — 
R.  Sulphuris  purificat.,  gr.  v.  ad  x. ;  syr.  simp.,  dr.  j. ;  aquse,  dr.  ij.  ; 
bene  terendo,  ft.  haust.,  to  be  taken  once  or  twice  per  day  in  a  tumbler 
of  milk. 

Before  closing  this  article,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  of  the 
power  of  this  remedial  agent  over  cholera.  We  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
a  tptcific  for  this  disease — it  may  be  classed  among  its  remedies,  if  any 
we  have,  and  no  higher  merit  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  it.  It  has*  pow- 
er to  destroy  ozone;  but  that  ozone  produces  cholera,  remains  to  be 
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pijpved  by  more  extensive  experiments  and  observations  than  have  beeo 
made  as  yet  by  physicians  and  chemists.  If  sulphur  has  such  remark- 
able qualities,  we  should  think  the  ravages  of  this  cruel  disease  would  be 
checked.  In  many  places,  where  it  has  been  and  is  now  raging  to 
an  alarming  extent,  has  long  been  heard  the  false  fame  of  the  rem- 
edial power  of  sulphur  ;  yet  it  has  not  stayed  the  progress  of  the  fatali- 
ty of  the  disease.  Still  there  may  be  efficacy  in  sulphur  and  charcoal. 
We  certainly  hope  so,  but  the  proof  is  all  against  it.  Even  in  those  vil- 
lages around  the  volcanic  regions  of  Italy,  whosp  atmosphere  is  saturated 
with  sulphurous  vapor;  and  in  .Glasgow,t  Scotland,  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  sulphuric  acid  are  manufactured,  the  cholera  has  appeared,  doing 
its  work  of  death,  as  fatally  as  in  other  places  less  accustomed  to  the  fumes 
of  sulphur. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  1849.  T.  J.  W.  Pray. 

•See  Prof.  Schonbein^s  remarks  on  Ozone. 
,   tNew  York  Tribune,  July  7th,  1S49. 


EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

The  following  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  cholera,  by  Dr.  Drake  of 
Cincinnati  to  the  people  of  that  city,  are  equally  applicable  to  New- 
York  :— 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  preventive  of  cholera ;  but  all  constitu- 
tions are  not  liable  to  it,  any  more  than  all  are  liable  to  ague  and  ferer, 
influenza,  or  any  other  form  of  disease.  But,  although  we  know  of 
nothing  that  will  prevent  the  disease,  we  know  of  many  things  which 
can  and  do  bring  it  on,  afler  the  poison  has  been  taken  into  the  system. 
These  are  exciting  causes  and  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  dsi- 
ease  will,  however,  assail  some  constitutions,  notwithstanding  all  excite- 
ing  causes  may  be  avoided. 

Of  the  exciting  causes,  one  has  just  been  mentioned — the  premature 
laying  aside  of  flannel  and  other  warm  clothing.  In  addition  to  this, 
(and  belonging  to  the  same  head,)  getting  wet  in  a  shower,  remaining 
long  in  damp  places,  sitting  in  a  strong  current  of  air  at  night,  and  sleep- 
ing with  but  little  bed  covering,  should  all  be  carefully  avoided.  Every 
sitting  or  lodging  room  ought  to  have  a  fire  in  it  for  a  part  of  every  day, 
especially  for  a  tew  hours  before  occupying  it.  Thus,  the  shop,  office, 
family  sitting-room,  church,  and  school-house,  should  have  fires  kindled 
in  them  early  in  the  morning,  and  kept  up  for  two  or  three  hours ;  but 
this  is  still  more  necessary  in  lodging-rooms,  which  should  be  warmed 
and  dried  by  brisk  (ires,  kindled  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  al- 
lowed to  burn  down  before  bed-time. 

A  second  class  of  exciting  causes  Is  connected  with  diet.  Loading 
the  stomach  with  any  kind  of  food,  especially  at  night,  may  bring  on  the 
disease ;  and  omitting  to  eat  at  the  usual  time  may  do  the  same  thing. 
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Much  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  food,  (the  individual  still  being  in 
good  health,)  is  not  proper,  [n  fact,  a  nourishing  diet  is  the  best ;  bat 
it  should  be  plain  and  digestible.  Meat  or  boiled  eggs  should  be  eaten 
erery  day.  Boiled  ham,  corned  beef,  corned  mutton,  well  seasoned  beef- 
stake,  and'poultry  are  best.  On  the  whole,  salted  meats  are  more  proper 
than  fresh ;  and  all  should  be  well  seasoned.  Veal,  Iresh  pork,  and  fresh 
fish  should  be  avoided.  Of  salt  fish,  mackerel  and  salmon  are  too  hard ; 
but  codfish  with  potatoes  is  proper.  Old  cheese  is  safe,  and  maccaron^ 
prepared  with  cheese  may  be  eaten.  Hot  bread  should  be  avoided — 
stale  bread  or  crackers  only  should  be  used.  Of  culinary  vegetables^ 
mealy  potatoes,  well  boiled  hommony  and  rice  are  not  only  the  best,  bat 
dl  others  had  better  be  omitted.  Pies,  tarts,  and  all  kinds  of  pastry  at 
their  meals  are  improper. 

Of  drinks,  sweet  milk,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  may  be  taken  as 
usual.  Those  who  drink  malt  liquors  should  limit  themselves  to  freshly- 
brewed  strong  beer,  well  hopped.  As  to  brandy  and  whiskey  they  can- 
not prevent  cholera.  They  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  either,  should 
not  lay  'i\  aside  ;  but  they  should  avoid  all  excess.  Those  who  have  not 
such  a  habit,  should  by  no  means  begin  now.  The  use  of  brandy,  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  use  as  a  pre- 
Tcntive.  The  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  towels  produced  by  the  first 
impress  of  alcoholic  drinks,  may  even  contribute  to  briilg  on  the  disease ; 
and  sour  wines  are  still  more  likely  to  have  that  effect.     Ex,  paper. 


THE  FOOT  BATH. 

Most  persons  are  aware  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  whole 
nervous  system  and  the  feet,  manifested  by  the  extraordinary  susceptibility 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  external  impressions ;  and  such  persons  must 
readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  remedial  appliance.  The  po> 
lency  of  mustard,  onions,  garlic,  vinegar,  ginger,  pepper,  and  other  pun- 
gents,  applied  to  the  feet  in  a  variety  of  aches,  pains,  cramps,  and 
spasms,  has  long  been  celebrated  among  physicians  and  nurses.  The 
intelligent  hydropathist  will  admit  the  importance  of  the  principle — sym- 
pathy— upon  which  the  employment  of  those  articles  has  been  based, 
while  he  will  produce  every  desirable  result  of  them  all  with  simple  wa- 
ter. As  a  derivative  in  affections  of  the  head  and  chest,  it  is  often  used 
in  connection  with  the  sits  bath,  with  which  it  may  be  advantageously 
alternated.  To  prevent  or  remedy  habitual  cold  feet,  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  in  a  hydropathic  course.  Active  exercise,  in  this  case, 
should  generally  precede  and  follow  the  cold  foot  bath.  The  rules  given 
for  the  regulation  of  the  sttz  bath  will  apply  to  this.  Any  vessel  large 
enough  to  admit  the  feet,  and  water  enough  to  cover  them  ankle  deep, 
will  answer.     Water^Cure  Almanac, 
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[From  the  Daily  Evening  Union.] 

CHOLERA. 

Messrs.  Editors, — Should  yoa  deem  these  remarks  in  regard  to  the  ni« 
tore  and  cure  of  the  cholera,  appropriate  for  your  columns,  and  worth 
perusal,  they  are  at  your  disposal. 

The  axiom  that  no  effect  exists  without  its  appropriate  cause,  and  via 
versa,  is  as  true  in  the  philosophy  of  disease  as  of  mechanics.  It  foi* 
Jiows  then,  of  course,  that  cholera,  which  is  but  an  effect  of  a  cause, 
can  be  cured  only  by  staying  its  action,  when,  as  a  consequence,  the  ef- 
fect will  cease.     This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  principles. 

1st.  Is  it  within  the  pale  of  man's  capacity  to  understand  the  cause  of 
cholera,  and  to  reduce  that  knowledge  to  a  scientific  certainty  1  For,  in 
matters  of  such  importance,  there  is  need  of  science,  not  theory — which 
proposition  involves  two  secondary  ones,  viz  :  Is  the  disease  sent  of  God 
and  subject  to  no  natural  law,  as  were  the  plagues  of  Egypt !  Or  is  it 
the  result  of  some  efficient  law  of  nature — being  transgressed  by  man  in 
the  aggregate,  and,  consequently,  capable  of  being  removed  by  a  prop- 
er course  of  action  in  relation  to  it,  on  the  part  of  man?  If  the  first 
4riew  of  the  proposition  be  true,  all  resort  to  remedial  means  for  its  cure, 
is  but  to  insult  the  Deity,  and  call  in  question  his  wisdom.  The  most 
man  can  do,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  humbly  ask  his  mercy.  Our  nation's 
fast  implied  that  those  who  kept  it,  entertained  this  view  of  its  caase— 
deeming  the  cholera  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  natural  law  of  cause  and  effect — hence,  beyond  the  reach  of 
physical  science.  Whence  it  follows,  to  supplicate  the  mercy  of  God, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  is  the  only  reasonable  resort.  If  the  sec^ 
ond  view  of  the  proposition  be  correct,  viz :  that  cholera  is  the  effect  of 
the  laws  of  nature  being  transgressed,  then  a  second  propositi/on  natu- 
rally sugffests  itselC 

If  cholera  is  the  result  of  a  natural  cause,  capable  of  scientific  demon- 
stration, has  man  the  power  capacitating  him  to  remove  its  action  by  an 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  medical  science  (not  theory),  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  remedial  agents ;  in  other  words,  can  the  disease  be  cured, 
vor  can  it  not  ? 

2nd.  In  relation  to  the  first  proposition,  there  are  but  few  who  do  not 
•ascribe  the  disease  to  some  derangement  in  nature,  immediately  connect- 
-ed  with  man ; — some  attributing  it  to  an  electric  derangroeut  in  the  at- 
onosphere,  which  theory  though,  perhaps,  not  demonstrable,  is  ingenious. 
But  this  theory  only  indicates  the  immediate  cause.  What  b  the  imme- 
•diate  cause  which  produced  the  derangement  of  the  electric  forces  I  Why 
idid  that  cause  never  act  till  1817,  at  Jessore?  Dr.  Bettner,  whose  ar- 
ticle has  been  copied  far  and  wide,  says  it  is  a  disease  of  the  vascular  sys- 
.tem.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  such  a  disease?  Why  did  it  appear  in 
^32  and '34,and  not  again  in  this  country,  to  any  extent  till  '49?— 
There  are  many  other  theories  extant  as  to  its  cause ;  but  here,  as  in  many 
-other  instances,  we  are  obliged  to  judge  almost  wholly  of  causes,  by 
their  known  effects.  It  is  a  something,  which  produces  those  (ordina- 
Tily)  fearfully  fatal  symptoms,  vomiting,  rice-water  discharges,  cramps, 
coldness  of  the  surface  and  extremities,  asphyxia,  and  death.  But,  whether 
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its  mediate  cause  be,  or  be  not,  capable  of  positive  cooiprehension,  it  mat- 
ters not,  if  it  so  be  that  its  immediate  caase  and  consequent  effects  can  be 
made  the  object  of  scientific  analysis ;  which  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
proposition  second,  yiz :  Can  the  disease  be  cured  ?  i.  e.,  will  its  effects 
on  the  system  cease  to  be  developed,  by  the  administration  of  proper 
remedial  agents  t  Here  I  wish  only  to  present  a  few  facts,  leaving  all  to 
form  their  own  conclusions.  And  in  what  follows  I  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered as  speaking  of  principles,  not  of  men.  Statistics  which  are  before 
me,  give  the  following  results. 

'  Those  physicians  who  adhere  to  the  idea  of  depletion,  now  known  as 
allopathic  or  mineral  physicians,  have  lost,  on  the  average,  five  out  of  ev- 
ery seven  of  their  patients,  or  considerably  more  than  one  half.  Hom- 
cBopathists  and  Hydropathists  have  been  very  successful.  While  the 
principles  of  the  Botanic  practice,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  men,  have  saved 
ninety-eight  or  nine  out  of  every  hundred  cases.  Such  at  least  are  the 
official  statistics  of  Cincinnati,  which  are  a  sample  of  a  number  of  other  pla- 
ces, where  the  cholera  has  raged.  Are  not  such  facts  as  these  worthy  of 
notice  T  Do  they  not  merit  reflection.  Or  is  life  of  no  value  ?  I  have  in  my 
possession  the  statistics  of  the  practice  of  a  member  of  the  society  of  bible 
christians,  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  reformed  practice,  in 
1892,  in  Philadelphia ;  and,  among  his  many  cases,  be  lost  not  one.  When  . 
lecturing  in  Fishervilie,  N.  H.,  in  May,  1848, 1  was  informed  by  a  per- 
son from  ^.  Yoric,  on  a  visit  to  that  place,  that,  out  of  54  patients  which 
he  attended  for  that  disease,  in  1834,  in  N.  York,  2  only  died,  both  of 
wbona  had  taken  large  doses  of  laudanum  before  be  visited  them,  an  ar- 
ticle never  administered  under  the  principles  of  the  reformed  practice. 
Dr.  Dodge  Sweet,  of  N.  York,  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1834,  had  63  well  developed  cases  of  cholera,  only  ^  of  which 
proved  fatal,  both  of  whom  had  taken  repeated  doses  of  laudanum. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  clergyman,  says  that,  among 
those  of  his  parish  whom  he  visited  in  1832  and  '4,  in  Albany,  over  one 
half  oif  those  treated  on  the  mineral  plan  died.  In  many  instances  he 
witnessed  the  use  of  the  botanic  remedies,  and  he  has  yet  to  see  the 
first  instance  of  its  failure. 

So  much  in  answer  to  the  first  proposition,  Can  cholera  be  cured  ? 
And,  in  its  modified  forms,  as  in  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  d&c,  the 
principles  of  the  botanic  practice  give  the  same  result.  Dr.  Beach  of 
New  York,  than  whom  no  one  has  had  more  experience  or  influence,  or 
is  entitled  to  more  merit,  says  he  never  lost  a  case  in  all  his  practice, 
when  managed  wholly  by  himself  Many  can  say  the  same  in  truth. — 
And,  after  an  experience  of  a  number  of  years,  in  its  worst  forms,  I  will 
say  that  the  principles  have  yet  to  fail  me,  for  the  first  time.  But  I  may 
be  trespassin^r.  It  may.seem  stranffe  that  a  physician  of  the  reformed 
practice  shotild  write  thus,  and  not  be  culpable  to  the  charge  of  partiz- 
snism.  But  if  those,  who  from  experience  in  a  matter  are  capable  of 
judging  correctly,  are  not  allowed  to  stand  in  defence  of  principles,  who 
will  do  it  ?  Such,  I  trust,  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  to  all  reflecting 
minds. 

Please  consider  the  facts  stated,  and  know  that  there  are  many  more 
sQch.  Geo.  W.  SKrNNEB,  M.  D. 
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NOAH  WEBSTER  AN  ADVOCATE  FOR  BOTANIC  PRINCI- 
PLES. 

BT  PROF.  I.  Mr  C0BI1N68. 

In  looking  over  the  **  Medical  Repository,"  a  Monthly  Journal  pub- 
lished forty  fi?e  years  ago,  we  noticed  the  following  '^  Critl  cal  Remarks 
on  some  parts  of  Darwin's  Theory  of  Fever,  in  a  letter  from  Noah  Web- 
ster, dated  New  Haven,  Jan.  30ih,  1804,  to  Dr.  Miller." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  while  Thomson  was  nlowly  and  si- 
lently forming  the  rudiments  of  his  practice,  the  erudite  mind  of  I^oah 
Webster  was  occupied  with  the  same  subject.  While  the  former  was 
demonstrating  his  theory  by  facts,  the  latter  was  proving  their  truth  by 
hisi  philosophical  deductions. 

We  think  this  extract  from  Dr.  Webster's  letter  shows  very  conclusiTe- 
]y  our  theory,  and  the  treatment  indicated. 

In  this  letter,  after  the  author  entirely  refutes  the  prevailing  theories, 
that  existed  at  that  time^  on  the  subject  of  fever,  he  sums  up  his  views 
as  follows  :— 

"  No  one  principle  in  philosophy  is  better  settled  than  this,  that  evap- 
oration is  followed  by  a  diminution  of  heat.  Hence,  I  conclude,  thtl 
the  abatement  of  fever,  is  the  effect  of  evaporation,  and  ihe  copious  dis- 
coharges  of  fluid  matter  with  heat  combined.  If  sweats  are  not  critical 
ifi  fever,  of  what  use  are  applications  to  produce  perspiration  ?  Fever 
is  an  actual  accumulation  of  the  matter  of  heat,  an  abstraction  of  a  part 
of  which,  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  preternatural  action  of  the  vessels, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  standard  of  healthy  action. 

Whether  warm  or  cold  applications  will  best  answer  the  purpose,  the 
physician  must  determioe^  on  a  view  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case; 
but  the  ultimate  effect  is  the  same,  viz  :  an  abstraction  of  the  stimulus, 
of  heat  hff  copious  discharges  from  the  skin.  The  reading  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win's work  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the  neat  of  most  chron- 
ic affections  is,  primarily,  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  vessels.  I  even 
go  further,  and  believe,  that,  in  all  cases  of  fever,  where  there  is  no  top- 
ical .inflamation,  the  parts  primarily  affected  are  the  complication  of 
vessels  called  solids,  comprehending  the  muscles,  nerves,  arteries,  veins, 
glands,  lymphatics,  6lc.,  which  are  spread  over  the  bones.  My  opinion 
IS  founded  on  the  following  reasons.  * 

1st.  the  muscular  parts  and  the  vessels  enclosed  in  them  are  the  chief 
instruments  of  motioa  in  the  body,  and  the  seat  of  a  large  portion  of 
sensorial  power. 

2d.  The  immediate  causes  of  disease,  are  debility,  torpor  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  consequent  morbid  or  irregular  action^  &c. 

3d.  The  causes  of  the  debility  and  irregular  ^action  of  the  subcutica- 
lar  vessels,  are  usually  external,  or  such  as  primarily  affect  those  vessels, 
as  cold,  &c. 

These,  and  several  other  facts  incline  me  to  the  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
ternal covering  of  the  human  frame  is  the  primary  seat  of  fevers,  as  well 
4M  of  chronic  complaints. 

We  have,  in  the  above  extract,  the  Botanic  theory  of  ferer  most  plain- 
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ly  and  phUosophicallj  set  forth.  Now  let  me  ask  why  it  did  not  attract 
more  attention  at  the  time  it  was  written  7  or  why  it  was  not  embraced 
by  Dr.  Miller,  who  was  one  of  the  great  medical  lights  at  that  time? 
May  not  a  reply  to  this  query  be  found  in  that  indifference  to  all  new 
theories  which  has  ever  characterized  the  profession  of  medicine,  and 
io  that  stolid  deference  that  has  been  so  universally  paid  to  Authority^ 
Worcester,  Aug.,  1849. 


REMARKABLE  PHENOMENON-SINGULAR  CURRENT  OF 
AIR  OVER  THE  LAKE. 

We  were  informed  this  morning  by  the  captain  of  the  schooner  Trav- 
eller, that  yesterday  afternoon,  on  his  passage  to  this  city  from  the  Michi- 
gan side,  while  not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  water,  which  was  perfectly 
Qnroffied,and  clear  and  smooth  as  a  mirror,  a  breeze  was  constantly  blow- 
ing aloft  so  strong  that  with  her  top  sails  alone  set,  the  schooner  ran 
seven  miles  an  honr  for  several  hours.  During  all  this  time  no  breeze  was 
fehon  deck,  but  on  going  up  the  rigging  some  fifteen  feet  or  more,  the 
wind  could  be  seasibly  perceived  increasing  in  violence  higher  up,  and 
bending  the  masts  as  in  a  severe  gale.  The  captain  said  that  the  rapid 
movement  through  the  still  water  with  the  lower  canvass  useless,  and  not 
air  enough  on  deck,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opper  sails  filled  and  strain- 
ed to  their  utmost  capacity,  was  singular  beyond  description.  This  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  phenomenon  such  as  very  seldom  occurs  on  land 
or  water.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  same  time  a  strong  wind 
from  the  east  was  blowing  here. — [JfcK/.  Wisconsin.] 


[From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

THE  URINE  IN  CHOLERA. 

In  the  Lancet  of  the  26th  of  May  is  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  urine 
being  albuminous  in  cholera,  as  if  it  had  been  first  remarked  by  Dr.  Rostnn. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  profession  are  indebted,  for 
the  first  observation  of  this  fact  to  Mr.  Busk,  who,  as  far  back  as  h»t 
October,  ascertained  that  albumen  wa&  almost  invariably  present  in  the 
arine  of  cholera  patients,  and  who  mentioned  the  circumstance  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  More  than  forty  cases  of 
cholera  have  been  received  on  board  the  **  Dreadnought;  "  and,  in  every 
instance  but  one,  the  urine  passed  at  first  has  been  albuminous.  This 
condition  rarely  continued  beyond  the  first  day,  but  appeared  to  cease  as 
>oon  as  the  action  of  the  kidneys  was  fully  restored. 

Henry  T.  L.  Rookr,  in  London  Lancet, 
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[From  the  Plooghroan.] 

SMART  WEED. 

Mr.  Editor. — Some  months  since  a  notice  appeared  in  your  paper  o( 
two  cases  of  Chronic  Rheumatism  being  «i/tV«/y  cured  by  the  use  of 
this  weed,  it  being  applied  as  a  vapor  bath.  One  of  the  individuals  had 
been  afflicted  fifteen  years  and  was  perfectly  cured  by  the  lise  of  this 
bath. 

Let  those  who  are  afflicted  make  the  trial.  Another  intelligent  corres- 
pondent recommends  it  as  of  great  value,  to  be  dried  and  fed  out  to 
stock'  in  Winter,  as  having  qualities  to  keep  the  skin  loose,  and  a  medi- 
cinal effect  which  keeps  the  animals  in  good  heart.  They  eat  it  vorach 
ously.     He  fixes  a  high  cash  value  on  it  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  gather  it.     It  is  every  where  under  fool.— 
Let  no  one  omit  to  gather  it,  for  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  it 
will  be  cultivated  extensively  for  the  above,  and   for  other  purposes. 
Yours,  respectfully,  H.  P. 

North  Andover,  Aug.  6,  1849. 

P.  S.  Mr..  Editor,  is  there  not  a  weed  so  closely  resembling  the  smart 
weed  as  to  mistake  oue  for  thie  other  7  The  real  weed  has  a  large  joint 
at  about  every  leaf. 

(t?*  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  smart  weed*  E»e* 
ry  farmer  ought  to  gather  some  annually,  and  hang  it  up  among  his  mort 
valuable  medicinal  herbs. 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  other  plants  so  nearly  like  it  as  to 
lead  a  gatherer  into  mistake.  The  smart  weed  is  I'ery  commonly  seen 
by  the  roadside  where  the  sod  is  not  strong.  But  it  does  not  flourish  in 
grass  fields,  or  in  a  tight  sward .-^fi^'for. 

LOCAL  APPLICATIONS. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  head,  nose,  eye,  mouth,  and  other 
topical  baths,  fomentations,  wet  bandages,  etc.,  for  which  we  have  not 
room  for  a  more  lengthened  notice.  They  are  all  indispensable  parts  of 
one  rem^ial  whole,  and  are  not  only  substitutes  for,  but  a  great  im* 
provement  on  l|^lislers,  setons,  issues,  leeches,  scarifying?,  plasters,  caus- 
tfc,  liniments,  and  the  like.  Warm  doths  or  hot  fomentations  are  ap- 
plied to  relieve  pains  from  ^asms,  contractions,  etc.,  and  cold  oaes 
frequently  renewed,  are  ada|>ted  to  local  pains  from  inflammatory  afiec* 
tions.  The  latter  also  act  as  corroborants  to  weak  muscles  and  joiots, 
for  which  purpose  they  should  always  be  changed  as  oflen  as  they  be- 
come warm  or  very  dry.  In  consumption,  bronchitis,  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  chest  and  throat,  the  wet  jacket — av  piece  of  crash  cloth 
made  to  fit  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  and  covered  with  a  dry  cloth 
of  soft  Canton  flannel  or  muslin — should  be  worn  constantly.  lu  dys- 
pepsia, liver  complaints,  and  constipation,  the  abdominal  wrapper  is  used. 
Wet  bandages  to  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  are  essential  aux* 
iliaries  in  the  hydropathic  management  of  most  female  diseases.  To- 
pical inflammations  require  the  wet  bandages  applied  as  near  the  seat  of 
disease  as  possible,  and  changed  very  oflen.     Waitr»Curt  Abnanac, 
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iMERICAN  PHYSI0L06IC0-MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO. 

[Wf  copy,  with  pteasurei  the  following  AnnoQDoementof  the  American  Physiologico- 
Medlctl  College,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  U  the  oldest  College,  of  the  Botanic  order  e»* 
tsblished  in  the  United  States.  Its  Faculty  consists  gencrrally,  as  we  doubt  not,  of  able  an^ 
wen  qualified  men,  and  its  means  of  illastintlon,  in  the  rarious  departments  of  medical  sci- 
eoce,  we  suppose  to  be  entbtly  competent.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  it  will 
be  leen,  hare  been  selected  from  the  Facnlty  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution.  Both 
thoemenwe  hareproTed,  and  know  them  to  be  of  thorough  attainments  and  sterling 
vorth.  ProC  Koet  is  the  author  of  a  well  known  medical  work,  entitled  the  family  Physi- 
eian,  and  alto  of  a  Inge  and  valuable  work  on  Therepeutics,  recently  published,  and  de- 
s^ned  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession.  In  regard  to  the  members  of  the  Fao- 
slty  in  general,  and  Prof.  Parritt  in  particular,  we  can  say  in  the  language  of  the  editors 
of  the  Physo-Medical  Era.  '*Most  of  them  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  well  known  by 
tbe  profession  generally,  as  able  and  fearless  advocates  of  medical '  truth.  We  will  say, 
however,  that  Prof.  Parritt,  ¥rho  has  been  recently  appointed,  is  one  of  the  brighte«t  orna- 
neots  that  professional  or  scientific  learning  can  boast  of,  in  the  State  or  country.  As  a 
popolar  lecturer  on  science,  and  as  a  profound  investigator  and  original  thinker,  he  has  few 
equals  any  where.  Prof.  P.  is  fully  identified  with  the  catise  of  reform,  and  brings  into 
tlie  field  the  influence  of  superior  talents,  attainments,  and  reputation.*'] 

FACULTY. 

A. .CURTIS,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

J.  COURTNEY,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Obatetrica,  etc, 

E.  H.  8TOCKWELL,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

J.  A.  POWERS,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Surgery, 

J.  KOST,  M.  D.,  Prof  Principles  of  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacy, 

J.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Botany  and  Materia  Medica, 

E.  M.  PARRITT,  M.  D.,  Prof  Chemistry, 

£.  H.  STOCKWELL,  M.  P.,  Demonatrator  of  Anatomy, 

J.BROWN.  Dean. 

WINTER   SESSION 

Of  1849,  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  ot  November,  and  con- 
tiDue  sixteen  weeks.  The  expense  of  tickets  is  $70  ;  Matriculation  $5 ; 
graduation  f  20.  Marticulation  and  Ticket  fees  must  be  paid  in  cash, 
or  io  acceptable  properly.  Those  who  wish  credit  will  be  charged  $00, 
and  their  notes  must  be  well  secured. 

One  hundred  dollars  cash  in  advance,  will  secure  a  certificate  that  will 
entitle  the  purchaser  (,or  his  assignee),  to  as  many  Courses  of  Lectures  as 
be  may  need  for  graduation.  Or  it  will  entitle  the  subscribers  to  a  share 
in  the  College  ground  and  buildings. 

This  is  the  oldest  Physiologico-Medical  College  in  the  United  States. 
Its  progress  has  been  most  natural  from  a  germ,  planted  in  a  genial  soil 
and  fostered  by  the  most  kind  and  faithful  cultivators.  It  has  struck  its 
roots  deep  in  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people,  and  reared  its 
trunk  and  branches  into  the  intelligence  and  pride  of  its  students,  and 
many  other  talented,  ardent  explorers  of  science.  It  has  attained  an  al- 
titude of  knowledge  and  usefulness,  that  cheers  the  hearts  of  the  friends 
of  truth  and  philanthropy.  The  torch  of  sound  medical  reform  was 
first  lighted  at  its  fires,  and  it  is  still  the  great  Pioneer  in  heralding  safe 
medication.  It  boldly  steps  in  advance  of  all  others  in  the  advocacy  of 
simple,  mild,  and  efficacious  therapeutic  agents. 


Tickets  $10. 
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Its  Faculty  behold,  m  the  science  of  man,  all  that  humanity  wante  for 
its  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development.  This  science  is  its  presi* 
ding  deity — its  great  cynosure.  Its  Professors  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  libera],  demonstrative,  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
best  and  safest  means  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  is  the  bur* 
flen  of  their  labors — the  prize  of  their  race — the  axis  of  their  actions, 
and  the  mainspring;  of  their  movements.  They  have  cleared  the  Augean 
Materia  Medica  of  the  Old  School  of  its  mischief,  violence^,  and  poisons, 
and  left  only  the  innocent  and  sanative  agents  of  the  three-fold  kingdoms 
of  nature,  to  meet  the  invisible  enemy  of  the  sick  man.  With  these  they 
meet  disease,  and  invite  the  world  to  try  their  potency.  The  Faculty 
combine  the  rare  qualities  of  conservatism  and  bold  high-minded  inqui- 
ery,  and  are  the  warm  and  allied  friends  of  investigation  and  free  thought. 


[From  the  Phjsiologlco-Medical  Recorder  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

A  CASE  OF  DISEASED  INTESTINES. 

BT  W.  COUBTNKY,  M.  D.,  LAFATSTTA  CO.  IND. 

I  was  lately  called  to  treat  a  child  of  Mrs. -,  age  nineteen  months 

— feeble  constitution — and  from  its  birth  has  been  id^icted  with  diar* 
rhcea.  During  its  short  life,  it  has  been  favored  with  a  variety  of  treat* 
ment,  and,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  medica)  art, 
to  no  advantage. 

When  I  was  called,  the  skin  was  as  white  as  a  piece  of  roualio — the 
feet  and  hands  were  constantly  cold — the  abdomen  very  much  distended 
— the  discharges  exceedingly  offensive — appetite  voracious  and  indis* 
criminate — greedily  consumed  any  thing  within  its  reach — food  passed 
the  digestive  tube  but  slightly  altered. 

Treatment. — I  ordered  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  following  syrup  every 
two  hours  until  it  operated  :  spigelia  (pink  root),  one  ounce  ;  mentka 
viridis  (spearment),  half  onaoe ;  podophyllum  (may  apple),  two  drachms, 
and  soda,  two  drachms ;  put  into  soft  water,  boil  to  half  a  pint,  preserved 
with  white  sugar.  On  my  return,  I  foun^the  syrup  had  operated  and  a 
large  number  of  worms  been  remaved  from  the  bowels.  The  abdomen  stiiJ 
continued  swollen,  and  most  of  the  other  symptoms.  A  small  quantity 
of  cholera  syrup  (a  preparation  found  in  all  the  New  School  blooks  of 
practice,  used  in  cholera),  was  given  in  diluted  doses  every  three  hours; 
which  stopped  the  discharges  entirely,  and  rendered  the  bowels  torpid  j 
so  much  so,  as  to  require  an  aperient  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  The 
child  improved  for  a  number  of  days;  it  tht-n  ale  some  greens  which 
caused  a  relapse.  I  then  ordered  an  emetic  of  injtata,  to  be  followed  by 
the  above  syrup,  which  checked  the  diarrhosa.  The  distension  of  the 
abdomen  continued — a  cathartic  was  then  administered,  but  it  failed 
to  produce  its  eflfect — then  an  enema  of  inflata,  elm,  a  small  portion  of 
capsicum  and  A.  B.  physic  (jalap  one  part,  Alexandria  senna  two  parts, 
peppermint  one  part)  was  given,  which  immediately  moved  the  bowel, 
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freely  and  also  brought  away  a  membrane^  resembling  a  piece  of  the  in 
testines.  As  soon  as  the  membrane  was  dislodged,  the  tumefaction  of 
the  intestines  was  reduced,  they  resumed  their  natural  size  and  flexibili- 
ty ;  a  simple  tonic  was  ordered  onte  in  four  hours,  for  a  few  days  ;  the 
the  child  mended  rapidly,  and  is  now  comfortable. 


FEBRIS  REMITTENS. 

BT  DB.  W.  KIKKPATRICK., 

I  was  called  upon  some  time  ago  to  visit  a  person  who  was,  as  the 
messenger  told  me,  in  a  state  of  derangement,  supposed  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  an  excessive  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  1  arrived  at  the  place  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  I  found  him  suffering  intense  pain  in  the 
head,  eyes,  back,  and  limbs,  and  particularly  in  the  back  and  bones  of  the 
legs.  The  febrile  action  excessively  high,  the  excretions  checked,  the 
skin  dry  and  hot,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  brown  fur,  the  stom- 
ach nauseated,  and  the  eyes  yellow,  the  pulse  beating  ItO  a  minute. — 
Upon  interogating  the  patient,  he  told  me  that,  for  three  dhys  preceeding 
this  time,  he  experienced  much  languor  and  drowsiness,  with  great  ten- 
derness of  the  muscles  and  abdomen.  The  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day, 
on  returning  from  a  neighbor's,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  he  was 
taken  with  giddiness,  a  light  chill,  and  severe  pains  in  the  loins,  and 
head.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  fever  set  in  and  contin* 
oed  to  increase  in  force  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  found  him  tossing, 
tearing  his  bed  clothes,  and  two  men  holding  him  in  the  bead.  On  ask- 
ing him  how  he  did,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  O  what  agony  1 1  am  burning  up !" 
1  pronounced  it  a  case  of  bilious  fever,  and  treated  as  follows : 

First,  sponged  the  forehead  and  thorax  witl^  cold  water.  I  then  ad- 
ministered the  following  powders :  lobelia  [brown],  one  part ;  polemoni- 
am  reptans,  two  parts ;  asclepias  tuberosa,  two  parts ;  mentha  virdis,  two 
parts;  cream  of  tartar,  two  parts ;  administered  in  half  tea-spoonful  doses 
[in  warm  water  sweetened],  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  perspiration  ap- 
peared ;  then  gave  a  lobelia  emetic,  and,  in  four  hours,  followed  by  a 
cathartic  of  the  compound  powder  of  podophyllum  peltatum;  at  the  same 
time  continuing  the  use  of  the  foregoing  diaphoretic  powders  every  hour. 

Second  day — patient  quiescent,  and  in  a  gentle  moisture. 

Evening — some  febrile  action,  with  a  flatulency  of  the  bowels.  Gave, 
lor  the  bowels,  tincture  ani^um  two  tea-spoonfuls,  assafbetida  one  do., 
once  in  ten  minutes,  until  the  bowels  were  relieved  ;  continued  diaphc- 
ratic  powders  every  two  hours. 

Third  day — ^patient  free  from  pain,  fever  subsided,  and  relish  ibr  food 
natural ;  recommended  quinine  and  capsicum  in  two  grains  doses,  every 
hotir  for  eight  hours. 

Fourth  day — patient  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table  with  family  ;  rec- 
ommended the  following  tonic :  cornus  florida,  hydrastis  canadensis,  fra- 
sera  verticillata^-equal  parts. 

Dose — a  tea-spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

Pifth  day — patient  rode  four  miles  in  a  buggy  and  returned.  No 
symptoms  of  fever  since. — i*.  M.  Era. 
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[From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

SMITH  ON  PARTURITION. 

Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  have  rtpablished,  among  a  vast  numb  r  of 
other  excellent  treatises  appertaining  to  the  highest  departments  of  prac- 
tical medicine,  a  work  new  to  us  in  the  United  States,  with  this  title,  viz , 
**  Parturition,  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  obstetrics,  by  W.  Ty- 
ler Smith,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  in  the  Hunterian  School  <jf  Med- 
icine.'' It  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  it  is  presumed,  would 
not  tolerate  any  second  rate  author's  approach.  Dr.  Smith  prides  him- 
self particularly  in  having  studied  what  he  calls  retlex  obstetrics.  lie 
says,  in  effect,  that  it  is  a  new  branch.  Taking  the  whole  range  of  re- 
flex physiology,  the  cause  of  labor  is  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
cause  of  respiration;  and  no  one  had  perceived,  continues  the  learned 
writer,  that  the  relation  of  the  ovarian*  nerves  to  parturition  is  the  same 
as  the  relation  of  the  pneumogastic  nerves  to  respiration  ;  while,  in  the 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  thegenesial  cycles,  in  the  twelfth  lecture, 
anew  field  is  entered  upon,  altogether  distinct  from  the  reflex  motor 
function.  The  volume  is  made  up  of  26  lectures,  abounding  in  that 
wisdom  which  should  be  the  characteristic  of  those  practising  obstetricy. 
It  is  thoroughly  and  systematically  exact,  without  being  soporofic  or  un- 
nQce;5sarily  wire-drawn.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  it,  and  physicians 
generally  should  have  it  also. 


[From  the  Physiologico-Medical  Recorder  and  Surgical  Jonraal.] 

CONTINUED  FEVERS. 

Dr.  J.  Z.  Durham  says,  that  in  continued  fevers,  especially  bilious,  a 
powder,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  eupatorium^  inflatay  and  capsicum 
in  six  grain  doses,  every  three  hours,  produces  the  most  beneficial  results. 
It  excite:;  a  mild  diaphoresis,  cleanses  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  prormotes  the  alvine  action,  exerts  a  most  favorable  effect 
upon  the  portal  and  urinary  circulations,  diminishes  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  and  finally  establishes  a  calm  and  uniform  circulation. 

He  says,  that,  phytolacca  decandra  (poke  root),  when  simmered  io 
sweet  oil,  makes  a  cleansing  corrective  salve  for  old  sores  and  ulcers,  and, 
if  aided  by  alteratives,  itself  being  ag<H)d  one,  much  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  it  in  the  above'  complaint.  One  ounce  of  the  root  decocted 
in  a  pint  of  wine  and  given  in  table-spoonful  doses,  produces  prompt  em* 
esis,  highly  servicable  in  croup. 

The  plaut  is  sometimes  said  to  be  injurious ;  my  own  experience  with 
it  has  not  revealed  any  poisonous  quality,  though  it  may  have. 

Arum  triphyllum  (Indian  turnip),  the  doctor  says,  when  combined 
with  hydrcLstis  (goldenseal)  and  rhubarb^  equal  parts,  in  ten  grain  doses, 
three  times  a  day,  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  just  enough  to  keep  the  bow- 
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els  soluWe,  will  generally  cure  the  piles.  There  is  no  menstruum  that  can 
take  up  the  properties  of  arum — hence,  its  properties  are  not  imparted 
to  the  system  until  it  arrives  at  the  inferior  end  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Probably,  it  is  this  insolubility  that  enables  it  to  act  so  favorably  in 
hemorrhoids. 

Hydrastis  canadensis  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Durham  as  the  most  valuble 
bitter  tonic  in  our  Materia  Medica  and  of  incomparable  worth.  When 
pven  in  a  simple  cold  infusion,  it  acts  most  happily  in  derangements  of 
the  liver,  torpidity  of  the  portal  circulation,  and  morbid  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  If  given  y^ilh  capsicum,  equal  portions,  in  powder, 
.shielded  in  some  pleasant  vehicle,  it  is  a  superior  tonic  in  intermit  tents, 
in  dyspepsia,  and  costiveness. 


BEWARE  OF  POlSOxNS. 

BY  PROP.  I.  M.   COMINGS. 


The  following  statement  we  lately  saw  in  a  foreign  Medical  Journal. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances,  that  are  continunlly  occurring  in 
the  practice  of  those  who  recommend  poisons,  in  their  prescriptions. 

While  we  remain  in  so  much  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  action  of  any 
remedies  on  the  system,  it  is  indeed  hazardous  to  ush  those  which  are 
known  to  be  poison,  or  to  act  inimically  to  the  vital  principle.  This 
sutement  is  made  by  Matteueci,  a  distinguished  Italian  physiologist.  *'A 
patient  having  been  dosed  very  largely  with  sulphate  of  quinine  for  an 
attack  of  intermittent  fever,  was  attacked  by  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. For  this,  mozas,  friction  along  the  spine,  and  strychnine  were 
employed.  But  the  pracUtioner  being  in  a  hurry  to  complete  the  cure, 
applied  in  addition,  electricity  to  the  spine  and  lower  extremities; 
vbich  had  the  effect  of  bringing  on  immediate  tetanus.  A  similar  event 
has  been  perceived  on  electrifying  frogs,  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  alkaloids,  morphine.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient recovered  or  escaped  further  evils." 

We  have  introduced  this  extract  to  show  the  great  danger  there  is  in 
using,  these  poisonous  agents ;  and  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
even  by  long  experience,  what  changes  deleterious  to  the  system  may  be  . 
going  on.  How  many  sudden  deaths  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  med- 
icinal doses  of  poison,  which  have  undergone  some  chemical  change  in 
the  system,  which  the  physician  does  not  mistrust !! 

Worcester,  Aug.,  1849. 


GOLD  FROM  VIOLETS. 

Mr.  R.  Hunt,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  states  that  a  friend  of 
his  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  minute,  though  weighable  portion  of 
gold,  from  a  qnantity  of  the  petals  of  the   blue  violet.     Ex,  paper. 
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[From  the  Phjsiologlco-Medlcal  Beeonler  aod  Surgical  Journal.) 

ERYSIPELAS  AND  SCARLATINA. 

t  BT  J.   MATHEWS,  M.  D.,  MADISON   I9fO. 

During  the  last  year,  in  the  region  of  country  where  I  am  locate<i, 
there  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  these  forms  of  Disease ;  especially 
of  the  first.  The  Old  School  men  have  been  unpardonably  unsuccess- 
ful. Their  poisons  have  alarmingly  increased  the  mortality,  and  huih 
dreds  have  left  the  bu!*y  and  happy  scenes  of  life  for  the  stillness  of  the 
tomb  and  the  uncertainties  of  a  vailed  future.  While  the  New  School 
men  have  had  good  success;  the  mortality  in  their  practice  has  been  very 
small. 

The  causes,  symptoms,  and  pathology  of  these  diseases,  are  presented 
by  all  our  works  on  Practice,  and  any  ou.e  wishing  for  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation, can  read  such  books. 

The  extent  of  my  practice  and  the  simplicity  of  my  therapeutic  agents, 
induce  me  to  make  the  means  1  use  more  generally  known  ;  so,  if  others 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  in  the  treatment  of  these  di- 
seases, they  can  have  the  privilege. 

As  soon  as  I  discover  that  my  pitient  is  laboring  under  either  of  the 
above  forms  of  disease,  I  order  a  lobelia  emetic^  preparing  the  system 
first  by  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  sage,  and  a  warm  foot  bath.  A(\er  the 
emetic  has  operated,  purified  the  stomach,  and  broken  up  the  vascoltf 
embarrassment  of  the  system,  I  continue  the  infusion  of  sage,  as  aeon- 
stant  drink;  warm ,  while  the  febrile  habit  continues,  and  cool,  wbei 
absent. 

For  an  external  and  internal  application  to  the  throat,  I  make  a  lioi- 
ment  by  simmering  onions  in  sweet  oil.  If  the  fauces  becomq  enflamed, 
it  is  taken  in  small  doses  internally,  and  thoroughly  rubbed  on  externally, 
then  applying  a  soft  flannel  around  the  neck.  When  the  erysipelatoos 
swellings  appear  upon  the  surface,  I  anoint  the  part  with  the  following 
embrocation  :  one  ounce  of  the  bark  of  bitter  sweety  to  four  ounces  <? 
lard,  simmered  over  a  moderate  heat,  which  acts  most  happily  in  remof- 
ing  such  derangements  of  the  surface.  If  the  bowels  are  torpid,  an  en- 
ema of  oil  and  mucilage  of  elm  is  used,  and  sometimes  an  aperient— 
This  treatment,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  is  safe,  efficient,  and 
prompt. 


CAUSES  OF  CnOLERA. 

(C7*  The  physicians  in  Albany  attribute  many  recent  cases  of  cholera 
in  that  city  to  imprudence  in  the  use  of  green  vegetables  for  food,  es- 
pecially cabbage  and  onions. — Ex.  paper. 
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JOURNAL. 

OALTIN  RBWTOlff,  n.  D.,  Xa)ITOR  AND  PROPBIETOIl 


"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found. 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.** 


7QLu  m.  WOBOESTER,  MASSL,  OOTOBER  1,  1849.  NO.  19. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  QUACKERY. 

BY  PROF.  I.  M.  COMINGS. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry,  with  many  of  the  first 
practitioners  of  the  day,  how  to  account  for  the  extensive  sale  and  use  • 
of  quack  nostrums,  patent  drugs,  and  secret  remedies.  We  have  no 
doubt,  that  this  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  in  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  healing  art,  and  the  poisoning  and  depleting  practice  of  the  Allo- 
pathic system.  Patients  find,  that  they  often  recover  much  sooner  by 
taking  some  simple  remedy,  or  perhaps  some  secret  nostrum,  which  has 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  system,  than  they  do  under  the  treatment  of 
the  most  scientific  practitioner  of  the  day. 

But  the  most  prominent  cause  of  the  extensive  use  of  these  patent 
medicines  is  to  be  found,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  practitionprs  of  medi- 
cine. The  people — the  public  desire  knowledge  ; — they  want  light. 
They  demand,  that  the  physician  whom  they  consult  shall  understand 
their  case,  and  prescribe  for  them  with  a  full  conviction,  that  the  reme- 
<iie8  he  advises,  are  suited  to  the  form  of  disease.  They  ask  of  their 
medical  adviser,  that  he  should  explain  to  them,  the  modus  operandi,  the 
eflfects,  and  the  results  of  the  remedy  prescribed ;  and  we  contend  they 
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have  a  right  to  know,  not  only  the  remedy  administered,  but  its  known 
and  probable  effects.  But,  alas  !  how  few,  even  among  thos6  who  are 
acknowledged  the  most  learned,  are  able  to  explain  the  pathological  or 
the  physiological  state  of  the  system,  and  the  effects  of  the  remedy  pre- 
scribed !  How  many  conceal  their  ignorance  by  the  knowing  look  and 
the  silent  tongue !  In  many  cases,  the  patient  is  more  learned  than  the 
physician ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  (inds  his  medical  adviser  will  not 
enlighten  him,  will  he  seek  aid  from  sources  which  pretend  to  give  the 
desired  intelligence. 

We  contend,  then,  that  the  best — the  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  quack- 
ery and  the  sale  of  secret  nostrums,  is  to  enlighten  the  profession.  Make 
them  what  they  ought  to  be,  qualified  for  their  great  work.  There  are 
many  instances,  and  they  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  in  which  the 
medical  practitioner  is  called  on  to  assume  the  character  of  a  popular 
teacher,  and  to  enlighten  his  fellow  man  on  points  which  can  only  be 
elucidated  by  one  who  is  endowed,  both  with  a  philosophic  firameof 
mind,  and  with  medical  experience.  Hence  the  physician  ought  to  have 
an  extensive  range  of  knowledge,  not  merely  of  medicine,  but  of  the 
sciences  and  literature. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  points  on  which  the  public 
mind  stands  in  need  of  guidance  from  the  medical  profession,  is  that  of 
the  pretensions  of  quacks,  the  merits  of  their  systems,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  lying  wonders,  with  which  they  are  wont  to  mystify  the  public. 

It  should  be  the  peculiar  province  of  the  medical  profession  to  guard 
society  against  these  impositions,  not  by  a  stolid  rejection  of  alleged  facts, 
merely  because,  they  are  new,  or  extraordinary,  but  by  an  acute  examina- 
tion and  philosophical  analysis,  whereby  any  truth  which  is  mixed  up 
with  the  mass  of  error  and  deception,  may  be  fdirly  eliminated,  and  these 
obliquities  of  reasoning  detected,  which  would  divest  the  most  valuable 
truths  of  their  utility,  by  giving  them  a  false  application. 

We  should  also  find,  that  the  study  of  general  philosophy,  and  the 
principles  of  right  reasoning,  would  enable  us  to  exempt  the  public  mind 
from  the  dominion  of  quackery,  and  that  our  own  science  would  derive 
important  light  from  a  just  analysis  of  the  very  delusions  which  we  are 
called  on  to  dispel.  In  fact,  it  very  seldom  happens,  that  a  system  takes 
extensive  hold  of  the  public  mind,  without  containing  something  true 
and  useful.  So  we  find  in  Mesmerism,  Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  and 
the  Analytic  System,  very  much  that  is  valuable ;  but  to  confine  our- 
selves to  either  of  these  exclusively,  would  not  be  consistent  with  that 
enlarged  view  of  medical  knowledge  which  we  advocate.  Bnt  it  is  our 
duty  to  study  each  of  these  systems,  and  to  gather  whatever  is  valuable 
and  according  to  sound  philosophical  principles.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall 
be  able,  not  only  to  adopt  and  use  whatever  is  truly  important,  but  to 
explain,  to  our  patients  and  to  the  public,  the  philosophy  of  the  cures 
effected,  and  direct  them  in  the  employment  of  those  remedies,  or  dis- 
countenance them,  as  our  judgments  shall  dictate. 

These  extensive  acquirements  in  medical  knowledge  will  enable  us  to 
show,  to  an  enlightened  community,  what  is  really  valuable,  and  what 
should,  on  no  account,  be  patronized.  But,  as  long  as  we  remain  iu 
ignorance  ourselves,  and  do  not  strive  to  enlightened  the  community  in 
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irue  knowledge,  we  must  e)cpect  to  see  quackery  prevail,  and  nostrums 
popular. 

We  are  aware,  there  are  those  in  the  new,  as  well  as  in  the  old  prac- 
tice, who  are  opposed  to  enlightening  the  people  on  the  subject  of  medi- 
cine; but  those  who  do  this,  take  a  very  limited  view  of  the  subject, 
and  betray  a  fear,  that  their  ignprance  will  be  exposed,  or  their  quackery 
manifested.  The  enlightened  pathologist  who  never  prescribes  for  a 
patient,  till  he  is  satisfied  by  a  careful  examination,  that  he  understands 
the  case,  and  then  only  prescribes  from  his  thorouj^h  knowledge  of  the 
agents  he  uses,  will  never  be  ashamed,  or  afraid  to  speak  out  his  opinion, 
or  explain  his  views  and  reasons  for  the  course  he  pursues.  Medicine 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  established  on  fixed  principles.  There  is  no 
necessity  of  so  much  empiricism,  so  much  guessing,  so  much  experiment- 
ing and  uncertainty.  If  our  practitioners  would  go  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, follow  the  dictates  of  nature,  study  her  laws  more  thoroughly,  and 
keep  her  simple  rules  before  them,  and  not  be  so  blinded  by  theory  and 
mjsiified  with  the  vague  notions  of  authority,  we  should  see  more  rapid 
advancement  in  medicine,  a  great  decrease  in  quackery,  and  little  or  no 
sale  for  the  patent  nostrums  of  the  day. 

Medical  p/actitioneis  are  called  upon  to  occupy  a  higher  position  in 
society,  than  they  now  do  in  many  places ;  and,  in  order  to  fit  themselves 
for  such  advancement,  they  must  become  natural  and  general  philoso- 
phers; for  the  great  means  of  putting  down  quackery  will  be  found  in 
the  ability,  on  the  part  of  medical  men,  to  strip  it  of  its  allusions,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  its  true  principles. 

That  selfish  notion,  that  would  prompt  us  to  withhold  knowledge  from 
the  public,  lest  they  prescribe  for  themselves  and  thus  become  their  own 
doctors,  is  one  of  the  most  false  and  erroneous  ideas  that  ever  entered 
a  sordid  mind  ;  for  it  is  the  very  want  of  this  knowledge  that  induces 
them  to  go  to  the  ignorant  pretender.  Men  will  no  more  become  their 
own  physicians,  than  they  will  their  own  tailors  and  carpenters.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  physiological  and  Irue  medical  information  you  give 
them,  the  more  will  you  obtain  their  confidence  and  support. 

Woruster,  Aug,,  1849. 


From  the  American  Phrenological  Journal. 

THE  GRAPE  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  DIET,  AND  ITS  CULTIVA- 
TION. 

Former  articles  have  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  utility  of  berries, 
pears,  and  peaches.  Yet,  as  if  to  add  bounty  to  bounty,  and  render  the 
measure  of  man's  gustatory  enjoyment  full,  shaken  down,  and  running  over, 
nature  has  created  the  grape.  Nor  created  merely,  but  rendered  it  most 
DBLtcions — Bot  inferior,  when  its  best  kinds  are  in  perfection,  to  any  other 
fruit    Yet,  as  its  natural  latitude  is  southern,  with  us  it  cannot  excel  the 
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peach  ;  but,  as  the  Catawba  and  Isabella,  by  proper  care,  can  be  kept  till 
winter,  and  even  into  spring,  it  is  most  valuable  as  a  winter  froit.  Upon 
the  whole,  probably,  it  has  no  superior  in  the  whole  department  ot  fruits. 
Abounding,  like  the  peach  in  juice  and  jelly,  in  sweets  and  acids,  it  fur- 
nishes essential  ingredients  to  the  animal  economy ;  and  yet,  not  being 
particularly  hearty,  large  amounts  may  be  eaten  by  the  healthy  with  im- 
punity. Its  value  to  the  sick  is  also  great,  yet  for  them  thesw«>et  kinds 
are  ipost  desirable.  They  must  also  be  fully  ripe,  and  of  the  best  quali- 
The ancients  made  a  much  greater  use  of  the  vine  than  the  modems, 
and  in  this  respect  were  undoubtedly  in  advance  of  us.  English  soil  and 
climate  are  not  particularly  adapted  to  this  fruit ;  and,  as  this  country  took 
its  habits,  food,  etc.,  mainly  from  its  ancestors,  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  in  this  country  to  grape  culture — a  neglect  altogether 
surprising,  when  we  consider  its  value.  Every  family  ought  to  have  its 
grapery  almost  as  much  as  its  table,,  and  to  load  its  tables,  throughoat 
the  grape  season,  at  every  meal.  How  perfectly  enchanting  those  large 
bunches  of  full  ripe  grapes  !  What  words  can  express  their  beauty,  their 
delicacy  of  flavor,  or  their  dietetic  value  ?  Let  them  be  as  universally 
and  abundantly  used,  as  they  are  beautiful  to  appreciate,  and  exquisite  to 
the  taste. 

And  they  are  easily  cultivated  even  in  cities.  Properly  planted,  thej 
occupy  very  little  ground  room  ;  flourish  just  as  well  under  pavement  as 
without  it ;  are  easily  manured  by  house  slops,  and  especially  the  suds 
made  in  every  family  by  washing;  and  are  susceptible  of  training  so  as  to 
form  SHADE  as  well  as  ornament,  and  every  thing  about  them  inviting  ex- 
tensive cultivation.  Why  have  men  been  so  neglectful  in  availing  them- 
selves of  so  choice  a  bounty  ? 

Their  fruitfulness  and  richness  of  flavor  are  greatly  promoted  by  ani- 
mal manure.  A  fellow-townsman,  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  horses, 
buried  it  approximate  to  the  roots  of  his  grape  vines,  and  thereby  great- 
ly enhanced  their  quantity  and  quality  for  several  years.  Animal  decom- 
position evolves  carbon,  an  element  absolutely  necessary  to  the  life  pro- 
cess, and  freely  furnished  by  the  grape. 

The  grape  is  also  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  burying  a  part 
of  a  branch  under  ground,  and  th^n  leaving  a  part  above  ground,  and 
burying  another,  and  so  on ;  each  joint  in  the  ground  taking  root  and 
sending  up  its  shoot  at  the  joint  above  ground  ;  and  thus  half  a  score  of 
hearty  vines  may  be  obtained  from  a  single  branch  in  a  single  year  capa- 
ble, if  well  transplanted,  of  bearing  the  next  season.  But,  as  our  pur- 
pose is  to  incite  our  readers  to  the  procurement  and  cultivation  of  these 
fruits,  rather  than  to  direct  them  as  to  the  best  mode  of  such  culture,  we 
hope  that  this  article  will  literally  make  your  mouths  water,  so  that,  if 
you  have  this  vine,  you  will  learn  how  to  render  it  fruitful,  and,  if  you 
have  not,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  its  procurement  and  proper  transplant- 
ing. Merely  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  those  who  have  limited  grounds 
will  find  the  cultivation  of  nothing  else  equally  profitable. 

This  and  former  articles  on  summer  fruits,  have  recommended  a  free 
use  of  fruits,  a  use  altogether  greater  than  their  present  supply.  Hence, 
touching  that  supply  ,we  may  make  this  important  remark,  that  the  pw- 
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CE8  uow  asked  in  market  for  these  fruits  is  altogether  enormous,  and  far 
beyond  both  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  reach  of  the  middling  and 
poorer  classes.  As  a  general  thing,  fruit  bears  a  far  higher  price  per 
bushel  than  grain.  Dr.  Underbill  asks  and  obtains  fifteen  cents  per 
POUND  lor  his  grapes,  and  makes  a  fortune  yearly,  whereas  the  highest 
cut  of  meat,  ai  its  highest  lime  and  places^  never  reaches  fifteen  cents, 
and  ranges  considerably  below  the  price  of  grapes,  cherries,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  fruit;  yet  the  capital  and  pains  taken  to  raise  a  thousand 
pounds  of  meat,  would  raise  at  least  ten  thousand  pounds  ot  grapes.  A 
single  vine,  well  cultivated,  will  bear  hundreds  of  pounds  annually,  and 
many  vines  produce  every  year  a  greater  weight  than  the  largest  cattle 
brought  to  market.  See,  then,  how  altogether  enormous  the  profits  on 
these  fruits,  taken  in  connection  with  their  cost  of  production,  when 
compared  with  meat  and  grain,  and  the  reason  is  obviously  this :  nearly 
all  our  land  is  devoted  to  grain  or  grass.  In  other  words,  since  cattle 
and  fruit  cannot  well  be  raised  together,  most  farmers  neglect  fruit 
almost  wholly,  and  hence  glut  the  market  with  grain  and  flesh,  and  there*' 
by  allow  those  few  who  turn  attention  to  fruit  to  realize  most  extravagant 
prices.  And  this  is  the  order  of  nature.  True,  we  require  perhaps  as 
much  grain  as  is  now  consumed,  but  we  certainly  require  far  less  meat, 
if  any  at  all.  Not  to  discuss  here  the  necessity  of  meat,  this  is  certainly 
true,  that  mankind  can  live  just  as  well  as  now  on  one  tenth  or  one 
fiftieth  the  meat  now  consamed.  Let,  therefore,  those  vast  valleys,  east 
and  west,  now  devoted  to  cattle,  be  set  out  with  fruit  trees,  so  as  to  ren- 
der all  fruits  as  abundant  in  proportion  as  meat  and  grain  ;  and  then  the 
price  of  fruits  will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  cottages, 
as  they  now  are  in  Italy.  As  a  general  rule,  where  peaches  will  grow 
^t  all,  ten  bushels  can  be  raised  as  easily  as  one  of  potatoes,  so  that  they 
can  be  furnished  at  a  handsome  profit  at  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  bushel ; 
and  this  would  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  So  of  grapes.  Every 
family  that  has  a  permanent  abode — and  every  family  should  have  such — 
can  have  one  or  more  grape  vines ;  and,  if  they  would  feed  them  as  they 
ck>  their  pig  or  cow,  they  would  derive  far  greater  gustatory  pleasure  and 
dietetic  value  therefrom.  And  certainly,  strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, mulberies,  pears,  and  apples,  can  be  supplied  in  any  required 
abundance,  at  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  and  then  yield 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  grower.  And  will  not  a  bushel  of  these  fruits 
go  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  far  in  the  family  as  a  pound  of  butter  t 
Suppose,  instead  of  eating  bread  and  butter,  you  eat  bread  spread  With 
JBLLY,  made  from  one  of  these  kinds  of  fruits,  would  it  not  relish  as 
well  ?  Or,  taking  the  juice  of  these  fruits,  extracted  just  before  eating, 
sweetened,  and  using  it  i^  the  place  of  milk,  how  much  further  will  the 
same  labor,  now  expended  in  preparing  butter,  i^  spent  in  raising  fruits, 
go  in  family  nutrition,  both  as  solid  food  and  as  a  relish.  The  idea,  that 
we  must  have  butter  as  much  as  fruit,  is  by  no  means  founded  upon  the 
nature  of  things.  It  is  used  exclusively  as  a  relish.  If  there  were  no 
other  relishes — if  nothing  else  were  as  well  calculated  to  flavor  food  as 
butter,  then  the  idea  would  be  philosophically  correct.  But  since  fruits 
are  altogether  more  palatable,  and  since  their  juice  can  be  used  exactly 
as  we  use  tnilk,  and  their  jelly  as  we  use  butter,  why  not  make  the  ex- 
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change,  especially  since  fruits  are  altogether  more  healthy  than  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cow  f  Employ  in  fruit  culture  the  same  land  now  devoted 
to  your  cow,  and  you  will  reap  at  least  ten,  if  not  a  hundred  fold,  more 
pleasure  and  profit  therefrom.  And  we  are  free  to  confess,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  primary  object  of  these  articles  on  fruit,  is  to  induce  our  read- 
ers to  make  the  exchange  here  recommended  of  meat  for  fruit,  of  butter 
for  jelly,  and  of  milk  for  the  juice  of  fruits. 


WHAT  ARE  PILES. 

Etery  person  is  aware,  that  there  is  a  very  powerful  circular'  muscle 
surrounding  the  extreme  end  of  the  human  bowel ;  and  too  .many,  unfor- 
tunately for  their  happiness,  are  equally  certain  that  excesses,  exhaustion, 
or  constipation,  produce,  or  are  in  some  way  closely  connected  with,  cer- 
tain bleeding  tumors  occasionally  appearing  on  the  verge  of  the  anus,  aud 
partially  subsiding  when  the  cause  is  removed,  or  with  the  loss  of  blood 
from  within  the  bowel :  this  is  generally  apparent  when  at  stool. 

These  are  called  either  blind  or  bleeding  PiilEg.  These  terms  are  not 
without  their  meaning — although  all  who  use  them  do  not  mean  the 
same  thing.  We  shall  explain  their  general  meaning  presently.  We 
wish  now  to  give  the  reader  an  id^a  of  their  origin,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  either  to  cure  or  alleviate  his  affliction,  if  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  thus  annoyed. 

Each  portion  of  the  human  body^  however  small,  contains  its  ap- 
propriate nerres,  arteries,  and  veins.  The  veins  are  the  only  portioo 
of  which  we  now  intend  to  speak.  They  produce  piles  in  the  iollowin; 
manner  ;  the  bowels  are  formed  throughout  their  whole  length,  by  an  in- 
ner or  mucous  lining,  and  an  outer  or  muscular  one.  The  inner  one 
produces  mucus,  which  lubricates  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine,  and 
allows  the  surplus  contents  to  pass  easily  downward.  The  outer  or  mus- 
cular coat,  by  means  of  an  alteration  of  contraction  and  relaxation, 
forces  these  contents  downward  on  their  way  out  of  the  system. 

At  the  outlet  or  anus,  as  we  call  it,  this  muscular  coat  becomes  a  thick 
ring.  The  object  of  this  increase  of  thickness  is,  by  its  power  of  involun- 
tary contraction,  to  keep  the  bowel  well  closed.  Now  the  reader  will 
notice,  that,  as  this  powerful  muscle  completely  surrounds  the  rectum,  as 
the  lower  is  called,  it  must  of  necessity  constrict  all  the  veins  that  pass 
below  it,  and  supply  the  mucous  membrane,  or  the  inner  lining  of  that 
part.  These  veins  (as  all  veins  in  the  body  do)  carry  back  the  blood 
brought  to  that  part  by  its  arteries,  after  it  has  contributed  what  the  mu- 
cous membrane  requires  for  its  secretion  aud  nourishment 

When  there  is  no  constipation  of  the  bowels  to  distend  them,  and 
cause  them  to  press  upon  the  great  veins  within  the  belly,  into  which 
the  smaller  ones  of  the  rectum  empty,  all  goes  on.smoothly.  The  blood 
passes  upward  from  the  anus,  or  opening  of  the  bowel,  into  these  large 
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veins,  and  fiads  its  way  to  the  heart,  notwithstanding  the  constriction  of 
this  circular  muscle,  or  sphincter,  as  it  is  called.  But,  when  the  bow- 
els are  distended  and  obstinately  costive,  the  veins  cannot,  by  their  fee- 
ble power,  overcome  both  the  constricting  muscle  and  the  obstruction 
above,  and  so  4hey  swell  into  tumors,  all  round  or  on  one  side  of  the 
anus,  and  very  oflen  give  great  pain  by  their  distension,  pressing  upon 
aod  aggravating  the  nerves  that  accompany  the  veins  and  arteries. 

Now  remember  that  the  arteries  which  bring  the  blood  to  the  part, 
being  connected  with,  and  subject  to  every  beat  of  the  heart,  they  eas- 
ily convey  ii  to  the  tumors ;  but  the  veins  having  to  raise  it  upwards, 
afid  the  sphincter  muscle  and  loaded  bowels  both  pressing  upon  them, 
they  are  too  feeble  to  drive  the  blood  onward  :  it  cannot  mount,  and  so 
the  swellings  increase  ;  thus  piles  are  formed.  z 

Every  person  will  soon  discover  that  the  blood  finds  its  way  back  to 
the  heart,  and  ceases  to  distend  the  piles,  much  quicker  when  he  lies 
down,  and  when  the  bowels  are  empty.  Excesses  oi  all  kiftds,  wine  and 
irritating  food,  increase  the  irritation,  and  take  away  from  the  power  of 
the  veins ;  and  so  they  cannot  contract  and  send  their  blood  upward, 
which  they  roust  do  of  themselves  alone,  because  they  are  not  like  the 
arteries,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  return  the  blood  to  it. 

We  spoke  of  internal  or  blind  piles,  and  said  we  would  explain  them. 
The  term  simply  means,  in  popular  usage,  piles  within  the  gut — piles  that 
are  not  to  be  seen  or  felt ;  that  only  show  their  existence  by  bleeding  at 
stool.  Sometimes,  we  think,  the  term  is  applied  to  piles  that  are  visible, 
but  do  not  bleed. 

After  piles  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  harrassed  the  patient — 
sometimes  within  and  sometimes  without,  sometimes  painful  and  some- 
times quite  endurable — they  oRen  become  reduced  to  thick  and  partially 
sdid  tumors,  or  folds  of  skin,  rendering  the  person  still  unc6mfortable 
from  interfering  with  cleanliness,  irritating  ana  itching,  and  sometimes 
producing  pennanent  thickening  of  the  verge. — Thd  Scalpel 


DEATH  FROM  A  DROP  OF  LAUDANUM. 

BY  H.  V.  WOOTEN,  M.  D.,  LOWNDESBORO',  ALA. 

A  fine,  healthy,  female  child,  in  the  fifth  day  of  its  age,  suffered  from 
**  griping,"  as  its  mother  supposed,  for  which  she  administered  to  it  one 
fbrop  of  laudanum.  Thirty  minutes  afterwards,  its  breathing  becoming 
slow  and  stertorous,  I  was  sent  for  ;  but,  being  absent,  another  physician 
saw  it,  who  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  child  to  swallow  anything. 
External  excitants,  &c.,  were  resorted  to,  and  three  hours  afler  tbelanda- 
nam  was  taken  I  saw  it.  Its  pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible  to  light, 
breathing  very  laborious,  each  inspiration  giving  aloud  struggling  sound, 
great  lividity  of  complexion,  &c.    It  would  draw  four  inspirations^  at  th^ 
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rate  of  sixteen  per  minute,  and  then  cease  to  inhale  about  thirty  seconds, 
when  the  four  inspirations  would  again  be  drawn.  On  the  fourth  inspi- 
ration, a  general  spasm  of  the  extremities  would  seize  it.  Its  pulse  during 
the  last  two  inspirations  were  about  fifty  to  the  minute,  during  the  spasm 
and  suspension  of  breathing  it  would  run  up  to  about  100,  become  very 
weak,  and  finally  cease  at  the  wrists  about  six  seconds  beiore  the  breath- 
ing was  resumed. 

This  condition  continued  without  material  variation  until  the  sixth 
hour,  when  on  bathing  it  in  hot  water  and  brandy,  followed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  plasters  of  cayenne  to  the  feet  and  hands,  it  breathed  con- 
tinuously, but  with  great  difficulty,  at  the  rate  of  30  inspirations  to  the 
minule,  for  twenty  minutes,  and  its  pulse  during  all  this  time  ranged 
from  90  to  100.  Its  pupils  contracted  a  little,  and  the  lividity  of  com- 
plexion disappeared  to  a  considerable  extent.  Hopes  svere  now  enter- 
tained that  it  had  passed  the  crisis,  and  would  recover ;  but  spasms  again 
seized  it,  from  which  it  fell  into  a  collapse,  from  which  nothing  that  we 
could  do  would  raise  it.  Afler  this  it  would  draw  only  three  inspirations 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  the  minute,  when  spasms  would  occur,  and  the 
suspensions  of  breathing  become  longer.  At  the  tenth  hour,  it  drew 
but  two  inspirations  together  about  twelve  seconds  apart,  and  then  sus- 
pended for  nearly  a  minute.  For  three  hours,  I  thought,  during  every  sus- 
pension of  breathing,  that  it  was  dead,  as  its  pulse  would  cease  at  the 
wrists  before  breathing  was  resumed  ;  but  it  continued  to  labor  for  breath 
in  this  way  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  hour,  when  it  died. 

The  laudanum  was  dropped  from  an  ounce  vial,  in  which  there  was 
but  about  ten  drops.  It  had  been  stopped  with  a  piece  of  twisted  paper, 
«ad  hanging  up  about  a  year.  All  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  part  of 
}tbe  vial' was  encrusted  with  opium,  and  the  remaining  laudanum  was 
rheavily  charged  with  this  deposit  resulting  from  evaporation.  Every 
.roeanfl  of  keeping  the  child  alive  which  our  ingenuity  could  suggest, 
,were  diligently  applied,  and  with  apparent  effect,  but  not  success. 

Thin  case  is  one  which  rarely  occurs,  and  I  report  it  mainly  on  that 
account ;  yet  it  is  not  otherwise  destitute  of  interest.  The  stomach 
puo^p  va«  not  used,  because  I  had  no  tube  of  suitable  size,  and,  besides, 
I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  too  late  to  resort  to  measures  of  that  kind, 
when  I  «aw  it. — Southern  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal. 


CASES  REPORTED. 

The  first  was  the  case  of  a  young  man  by  name  of  Thomas  Adkies, 
between  15  and  18  years  of  age,  rather  slender  or  spare-built.  About 
the  age  of  12  or  13  years,  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  cold  or  influenza; 
andy  ever  after^  he  had  very  bad  health.  About  four  years  afler,  be  was 
taken  dowji  with  common  bilious  fever,  and  called  in  Dr.  Basks,  as 
eminent  [^ysician,  and,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeoBS 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  received  the  usual  depleting  treatment,  for 
,  the. usual  time  of  near  three  weeks, — when  the  fever  was  broken  up, 
\  though,  he  i^pqtpiained  of  severe  pain  and  soreness  in  the  region  of  the  liveCf 
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and  low  down  towards  the  flght  hip,  near  the  superior  part  of  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  os  ilium,  where  a  large  tumor  or  abscess  formed.  The 
abscess  was  finally  opened,  and  it  discharged  a  quantity  of  matter.  After 
several  weeks,  it  was  pronounced,  by  Dr.  B.,  to  be  a  mercurial  ulcer  and 
incurable.  The  nicer  continued  to  spread  very  fadt,  extending  over  a 
large  region  of  the  ri^ht  side,  eating  away  the  entire  muscles  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  from  near  the  linea  alba  to  the  spine, 
and  from  the  anterior  margin^  and  crista  of  the  ilium,  extending  up 
the  side,  exposing  three  ribs,  the  liver,  and  the  intestines,  before  he 
died.  I  saw  this  patient,  as  a  neighbor,  several  times  ;  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing before  he  died,  I  saw  the  wound  dressed.  The  patient  continued  in 
his  right  mind  to  the  last,  except  occasionally  when  under  the  effects  of 
opiam. 

The  second  was  the  case  of  Robert  Stewart,  who  was  about  12  years 
of  age,  and  who  had,  in  1830,  suffered  severely  from  some  inflammatory 
disease,  on  account  of  which  he  afterwards  had  but  very  bad  health.  In 
1834,  he  was  taken  with  bilious  fever,  and  received  the  usual  treatment. 
In  about  twenty  days  it  was  said,  by  Dr.  Bell,  his  attending  physician, 
.that  his  fever  was  broken,  yet  he  continued  with  a  severe  pain  and  sore- 
ness in  his  right  side.  Finally  a  large  tumor  farmed  in  the  same  region 
as  I  have  described  in  the  case  of  Adkins,  and  the  patient  continued  to 
grow  worse.  At  the  end  of  about  seven  weeks  from  his  first  attack  of 
the  fever,  I  was  called  to  see  him,  and  learned  the  particulars  of  his  case, 
as  above  stated.  I  suspected  that  matter  was  formed  in  the  tumor,  and 
was  deeply  seated.  After  due  preparation,  I  gave  him  a  course  of  medi- 
cine. I  then  opened  the  tumor,  which  discharged  a  large  quantity.  I 
kept  him  under  constitutional  treatment,  for  about  two  weeks,  when  he 
was  fairly  convalescent.  The  treatment  was  a  course  of  medicine  every 
day,  or  euery  other  day,  with  the  best  alteratives  and  tonics  that  I  could 
procure. 

I  have  two  more  cases  on  hand,  which  I  expect  to  report  soon. 

D.  Herron. 

REVOLVING  TOOTH  KEY, 

Mr.  Smilie  of  South  Reading,  an  ingenious  dentist,  of  rare  promise 
—a  brother  of  Dr,  E.  R.  Smilie,  who  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
modern  stock  of  beautiful  and  useful  surgical  instruments — has  produ- 
ced a  new  device  for  extracting  teeth,  which  deserves  the  close  exami- 
nation of  practising  dentists.  The  new  and  essential  feature  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  fulcrum,  attached  to  the  common  bar.  The  hook  may  be 
turoed  to  any  angle,  and  from  one  side  to  the  other,  without  altering  a 
screw.  Next,  the  (hce  of  the  fulcrum,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
gum,  is  coTered  by  a  broad  spring,  that  yields  as  the  power  is  exerted  at 
the  handle,  and  the  tooth  is  thus  raised  nearly  perpendicularly  from  its 
socket,  while  violence  to  the  alveolar  wall  is  avoided  by  the  wide,  elas- 
tic sorface  of  the  spring,  pressed  along  the  arch.  Dentists,  alone,  must 
deeide  upon  the  utility  of  this  improvement ;  and,  if  it  passes  their  or- 
deal favorably,  the  inventor  will  have  numerous  orders  for  specimens. 

Bobton  Med.  4*  ^^^^  Journcd. 
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From  the  Water-Cure  Jolma). 

HEALTH  STANZAS. 

BY  MRS  A.  C.  JODSON. 


There  are  pearls  from  the  ocean, 

And  gold  fVom  the  mine, 
And  gems  of  rich  beauty 


Resplendently 
ind  coronets  gfe 


shine  ; 


And  coronets  gleam 

With  the  diamond  so  rare, 
Most  precious  !  none  other 

Can  with  it  compare. 

There  are  many  things  costly 

And  bright  o'er  the  earth, 
To  things  of  great  beauty 

Hath  God  given  birth  ; 
Yet  brighter,  and  better, 

And  choicer  than  wealth,* 
Pearls,  gems,  or  the  diamond. 

The  treasure  of  Health. 

Who,  who  would  not  seek  R, 

And  who  does  not  prize 
The  best  of  all  blessings 

That's  foand  'neath  the  skies  ? 
Yet  ofl  it  is  bartered 

By  many  for  nought. 
Save  some  gross  enjoyment, 

Not  worthy  their  thought. 


Away  i^ith  all  viands, 

All  sumptuous  fare — 
Let  me  but  this  blessing 

Of  health  ever  share  ; 
V\\  court  not  the  honors 

At  Fashion's  loved  shrine. 
While  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 

Can  ne*er  equal  mine. 

O  give  me  a  breathing 

In  pure  air  of  heaven, 
Whicn  God  in  great  mercy 

To  mortals  hatli  given  ; 
And  let  me  drink,  oft. 

From  the  bountifml  springs 
Which  flow  forth  so  freely. 

To  gladden  all  things. 

My  diet  be  simple. 

As  Nature  designed. 
For  health  of  the  body,  ^ 

And  strenffth  of  the  mind  \ 
Then  toil  will  be  pleasant. 

Refreshing  my  rest ; 
And  life,  though  «o  checkered, 

Be  peaceful  and  blest. 


From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal. 

CURE  FOR  BURNS. 

A  correspondent  in  Kentucky  sends  us  a  recipe  for  the  treatment  of 
burns,  which  is  no  doubt  valuable.  The  excellent  effects  of  lime  and 
linseed  oil  hare  been  well  ascertained.  The  present  prescription  is  wor- 
thy of  attention  : 

'*  In  your  Brst  number  you  requested  those  having  any  valuable  inform 
mation,  to  present  it  through  your  Journal.  We  have  an  application 
here  for  burns  and  scalds,  that  I  have  never  seen  published  in  any  work. 
I  have  tried  it,  and  seen  it  tried,  and  never  known  it  to  fail.  It  is  dry 
slacked  lime,  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  larc),  spread  on  a  cloth,  and 
laid  over  the  part.  It  acts  like  a  charm  ;  relieves  pain  and  subdues  in- 
flammation. A  servant  girl  of  mine,  this  winter,  got  her  feet  and  legs 
badly  scalded  by  a  pot  of  scalding  water  tilting  over  on  them.  Tbe 
skin  came  off  of  one  of  them  with  the  stocking.  We  applied  the  lioie 
and  lard  immediately.  It  relieved  the  pain  directly.  We  every  day 
took  the  old  plaster  off  and  put  a  new  one  on,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  it 
was  entirely  well.  A  child  near  here  scalded  bne  hand  in  hot  coffee,  the 
old  school  remedies  were  applied  by  one  of  the  craft,  it  inflamed  and  got 
worse,  and  the  child  died.  H.  E" 
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From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal. 

PHYTOLACCA  DECANDRA  IN  SYPHILIS. 

Messrs.  Editors  i-^If  the  following  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Phy- 
tolacca Decandra  in  Syphilis,  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Clark,  are  "  none 
the  worse  for  being  twice  told/'  you  may  give  them  a  place  in  the  Elec- 
tic  Joarnal. 

I  find  them  in  the  March  No.  of  the  American  Intelligencer  for  1639. 
Make  such  disposition  of  them  as  you  please.  L.  C.  D. 

''  Dbar  Sir  : — I  take  the  liberty  to  communicate  to  you  some  remarks 
on  the  employment  of  the  Phytolacca  Decandra  in  the  treatment  of 
Syphilis.  Seeing  that  the  alteratlTe  properties  of  this  article  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  are  very  lightly  spoken  of  by  writers,  I  was  not  inclined  to 
repose  much  confidence  in  the  statements  of  others  respecting  its  virtues 
as  a  remedy  in  the  disease  above  alluded  to.  Wood  and  Bache,  in  their 
U.  S.  Dispensatory,  observe  *  that  in  small  doses  it — the  Phytolacca — 
acts  as  an  alterative,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism.' The  Eclectic  Dispensatory  seems  to  regard  it  in  pretty  much 
ill  the  same  light.  Togno  and  Durand,  of  your  city,  in  their  edition  of 
Edward's  and  Vavasseur's  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  say,  '  in  the  form 
of  decoction,  tincture,  or  extract,  it  has  obtained  some  reputation  in  the 
trettmeDt  of  rheumatic  affections,  and  especially  in  syphilitic  rheuma- 
tisiD,  or  in  cases  of  scrofula.'  From  the  manner  in  which  this  article  is 
mentioned,  I  do  not  think  it  sufficiently  recommended  to  warrant  physi- 
cians in  using  it  But  from  statements  recently  made  to  me  by  gentle- 
men of  respectability  and  standing  in  society,  who  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  test  its  remedial  virtues  on  their  own  persons,  I  was  induced 
to  pay  some  attention  to  it,  and  to  watch  its  effects  more  narrowly  in  those 
cases  that  came  under  my  observation  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ings that  it  is  the  most  safe  and  speedily  efficacious  remedy  I  have  ever 
met  with  in  the  treatment  of  Syphilis.  In^any  cases  that  have  resist- 
ed  the  usual  methods,  whether  on  the  mercurial  or  the  non-mercurial 
plan,  the  Phytblacca  has  succeeded  in  eradicating  all  traces  of  the  disease, 
without  any  perceivable  bad  consequences.  So  far  as  my  observation 
and  experience  extend,  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  case,  in  numbers  that 
hive  been  treated  with  this  remedy,  in  which  secondary  symptoms  have 
supervened.  Indeed,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that,  when  the  remedy  is  re* 
sorted  to  in  the  incipiency  of  the  disease,  no  secondary  symptoms  will 
oeenr.  If  this  fact  can  be  established,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
use  of  the  Phytolacca  is  certainly  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  mercury,  so 
much  in  vogue,  and  to  which  may  be  referred  the  very  symptoms  of  which 
we  are  so  apprehensive,  and  from  which  such  serious  consequences  re- 
wlt 

"The  mode  of  preparing  it,  adopted  by  those  who  have  experienced 
benefit  from  its  employment,  is  this  :  Take  of  the  root  about  one  peck, 
to  which  add  one  gallon  of  water,  and  boil  down  to  one  half.  The  de- 
coctsoD  is  then  put  aside  till  it  cools,  and  of  this  a  wine-glass-ful  is  ta- 
ken.   It  might  be  supposed  that  the  quantity  taken  would  induce  emesis, 
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but  in  no  instance  have  I  learned  that  this  was  the  case.  The  patients 
state  that  it  *  atfects  them  all  over,  producing  a  tingling  sensation  in  the 
hands  and  feet,  which  soon  wears  off,  leaving  the  systfem  in  rather  a  lan- 
guid condition,  more  agreeable  than  otherwise.*  My  own  experience  in 
the  use  of  this  remedy  is  necessarily  limited,  from  my  location  in  an  in- 
land town.  As  far,  however,  as  it  has  gone,  I  think  it  merits  considera- 
tion. From  your  position  as  attending  physician  in  an  establishment  so 
well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  afflicted  as  the  Philadelphia  Boa- 
pital  (Blockley),  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  give  the  Phytolacca  a  fair 
and  ample  trial.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these  imperfect  remarks  may  in- 
duce you  to  investigate  its  claims,  and  that  you  will  communicate  the 
results  at  your  leisure.  In  the  interim,  I  will  procure  a  history  of  the 
cases  that  have  occurred  in  my  neighborhood,  in  which  this  remedy  his 
been  used,  and  transmit  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  your  inspection. 
Very  respectfully  your  obt  servant, 

RICHARD  CLARK,  M.  D. 
To  Professor  Dunglisox." 


From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal. 

PNEUMONIA-ITS  TREATMENT. 

If,  in  the  whole  range  of  diseases  to  which  the  human  organism  is  sab- 
ject,  there  be  one  which  seems  to  present  the  indications  of  treatment 
most  likely  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  Antimony,  Calomel,  and  the  Lan- 
cet, that  one  is  Pneumonia.  The  old  school  doctor  declares,  "Take 
these  three  remedies  from  me  and  I  am  powerless,  I  am  'SamsoQ  shorn 
of  his  locks,'  I  am  weak  like  another  man.  In  all  other  diseases  take 
these  things  from  me,  but  not  in  this — here  they  are  my  all." 

This  is  really  true.  Meet  the  old  school  here  upon  their  choeen 
ground — attack  them  in  their  strong  hold — storm  their  Gibraltar — root 
them  **  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons'*  upon  this  field — and  the  whole  isovrs. 
If  we  can  show  that  these  remedies  are  not  only  useless  but  positively 
injurious  in  that  disease,  where  they  are  claimed  to  be  indispensable,  I 
think  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  discarding  them  in  ali  other  eases. 
Here  the  whole  amount  of  blood  which  the  system  contains,  is  bein; 
largely  and  constantly  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  irritated  and 
inflamed  organ,  permeating  its  tissues,  adding,  as  is  claimed,  fud  to  the 
already  intense  lire  which  is  consuming  its  vital  energies.  Here  the  pro* 
lancet  physician  '^bleeds^pon  his  conscience/*  as  if  the  blood  of  his  pa- 
tient would  surely  ooze  from  his  cadaverous  body,  and  remain  forever 
as  spots  upon  his  own  skirts,  if  he  did  not  snatch  him  from  certain,  im- 
pending death  by  drawing  his  blood,  and  scattering  it  to  the  winds  of 
heaven — as  if  he  were  culpable,  if  his  first  act  were  not  to  depress  the  vi- 
tal energies  already  struggling  fearfully  against  the  inroads  of  disease. — 
Here  too,  the  ''currus  triumphalis  anttmonii''  has  ''ample  room  and  verge 
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eDough'  to  exhibit  itself  in  all  its  glory.  Its  sedative,  antiphologistic, 
iia  (iiaphoreiic,  its  expectorant  powers  may  be  brought  into  full  e^C^rcise, 
and  show  their  astonishing  effects  in  arresting  this  formidable  disease.  Cal- 
onjel,  also,  with  its  capability  of  regulating  the  liver,  with  its  property  of 
favoring  absorption  of  the  oxuded  lymph,  with  its  alterative  or  allopathic 
property  of  changing  the  vital  actions,  is  here  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  old  theory.  Accordingly,  if  you  wish  to  recall  the  bieauties  of  this 
worthy  trio  of  heroic  miscalled  remedies,  go  witness  the  treatment  of  a  case 
of  acute  pneumonia)-.  First,  you  shall  see  the  wretched,  luckless  wight,  who 
becomes  the  hopeless  victim  of  this  murderous  practice,  panting  for 
breath,  yet  he  is  bled  ''ad  deliquium,''  which  means  until  he  cannot 
breath  at  ailr  but  falls  lifeless  to  the  earth.  Next,  you  shall  see  him  pur- 
ged with  calomel ;  next  nauseated  with  antimony ;  then,  that  he  may  drink 
to  the  very  dregs  the  cup  of  physical  suffering,  his  anguish  is  increased 
by  blisters,  and  tartar  emetic  sores,  and  fuul  putrid  ulcers.  If  he  has  a 
constitution  of  ten-fold  brass,  he  may  for  ten  or  twelve  days  endure  the 
tortures  of  this  worse  than  inquisitorial  cruelty,  and  then  crawl  from  his 
bed,  the  ghost  of  his  former  self,  and  for  a  few  months  or  years  stalk  abroad, 
— the  marks  of  the  rack  being  borne  upon  every  limb,  the  subtle  poison 
incorporated  within  every  bone,  and  nerve,  and  muscle,  until  he  sinks 
out  of  the  sight  of  men^  another  of  the  untold  number  of  the  victims 
of  an  erroneous  and  pernicious  theory  of  medicine.  Every  cure,  so  call- 
ed, is  a  monument  of  disgrace.  The  pale  countenance — the  hurried  res- 
piration— the  tottering  gait — the  ruined  constitution — not  alone  the  re- 
sult of  disease,  but  the  effect  of  pernicious  treatment — these  all  call  up- 
on the  philanthropist  to  banish  a  course  of  practice  whose  victims  are 
iooamerable.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  only  dealing  in  general  de- 
nunciation ;  that  the  treatment  that  I  have  imperfectly  sketched  is  the 
best  that  can  be  resorted  to;  that  none  but  ignorant  quacks,  illiterate 
charlataBs  oppose  the  use  of  these  remedies.  Not  so.  The  witnesses 
whom  I  mean  to  call  forth  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  better  plan,  are 
from  your  own  ranks,  and  from  your  front  ranks  too.  I  speak  not  with- 
out the  book.  I  mean  to  propose  a  system  better  than  the  old  one,  a 
system  verified  by  five  years  experience  in  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
the  world,  a  system  in  which  leeching,  cupping,  blisterin<r,  salivating, 
nauseating  are  unknown — the  treatment  of  Dr.  Skoda,  of  the  general 
Hospital  Sf  Vienna,  with  a  few  modifications. 

When  first  called  to  a  patient  laboring  under  pneumonia,  let  his  whole 
surface  be  sponged  with  an  alkaline  solution,  and  then  a  thick  and  warm 
cloth  be  laid  over  the  chest.  If  there  be  much  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  a  secretion  of  thick  and  tough  mucus,  give  an  emetic  of  alum,  or 
if  preferred,  lobelia  and  bloodroot,  with  or  without  ipecacuanha.  For 
general  treatment,  give  a  drachm  of  liquorice  extract,  and  20  grains  of 
nitre,  dissolved  4n  half  a  pint  of  water,  all  to  be  given  in  th'^  course  of 
24  hours.  By  this  treatment  you  will  reduce  the  plasticity  of  the  blood, 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  lymph.  If  pain  and  irritation  be  prej^cnt, 
give  a  little  hyoecyamus  extract,  and  keep  the  extremities  warm.  Re- 
peat this  treatment  whenever  the  symptoms  require  it,  keep  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  room  about  60  or  65;  keep  the  J)owels  soluble  by  giving  a 
single  grain  of  Podophyllin  every  day  or  every  alternate  day ;  let  the  di- 
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et  be  light,  and  the  air  pure  as  may  be.  This  is  a  course  of  treatment 
simple  ill  ^self,  but  vastly  more  effectual  than  the  old  heroic  plan  of 
killing  the  patient,  that  the  disease  can  have  nothing  to  work  upon.  This 
is  the  treatment,  in  the  main,  pursued  in  thousands  of  cases  in  the  Vi- 
enna hospital  during  the  past  five  years,  not  by  an  ''impudent  charlatan,** 
but  by  an  enlightened  physician,  who  has  seen  and  felt  the  evils  of  the 
old  system — carried  out  in  a  populous  city,  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
government,  under  the  inspection  of  the  physicians  of  that  town,  fa- 
mous for  its  medical  learning,  and  yet  triumphantly  sustained  for  five 
years,  and  now  Jirmly  established.  * 

Pneumonia,  then,  can  be  cured  by  the  simplest  means,  without  ruining 
the  constitution.  Mercury,  antimony,  and  the  lancet  are  not  essential 
here,  Where  they  are  said  to  be  best  adapted — hence  they  are  worse 
than  useless  in  other  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  this  conclusion, 
and  I  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  magnets  of  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  to  this  fact. 

Yours  truly,  '  P.  S.,  M.  D. 

N,  Y,  April  2\,  1849. 


REMEDY  FOR  COUGH. 

Take  four  ounces  of  flaxseed,  well  pulverized ;  and  two  ounces  of 
fioe  liquorice  root;  add  one  quart  of  hot  water,  and  boil  for  twenty  min- 
utes, strain  and  press  the  drugs  ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  good  honey, 
and  half  a  pint  of  pure  lemon  syrup  ;  simmer  over  a  slow  fire  for  ten  min- 
utes, remove  the  impurities,  if  any,  then  let  it  cool.  Then  add  half  a 
drachm  of  capsicum,  one  gill  of  wine  tincture  of  lobelia,  and  half  a  pint 
of  sherry  wine. 

Dose. — A  table-spoonful. 

Use. — Good  for  irritatibn  in  the  lungs,  for  colds,  asthma,  croup,  and 
difficult  breathincr. — Dr.  J.  Thomson. 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT  IN  UTERO. 

Dr.  Melicher*s  extraordinary  case  of  apparent  intra-uteriiie  amputation, 
on  the  first  page  of  this  Journal  last  week,  has  a  parallel  in  this  city. 
In  all  the  essentials,  it  is  precisely  like  it,  and  the  causes  that  operated 
against  the  development  in  the  first,  must  have  been  the  same  in  the 
latter. 
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A  fine,  fat,  red-haired,  male  child,  nine  months  old,  was  brought  to  us 
ftir  vaccination,  which  presented  the  following  appearance  About  three 
inches  and  a  half  below  the  left  elbow,  the  fore-arm  had  a  square  stump, 
as  though  there  had  been  a  clear  cut,  at  a  right  angle — the  integuments 
being  drawn  over  the  edg^  of  the  bones.  A  rudimental  wrist  was  glued, 
as  it  were,  to  near  the  centre  of  the  stamp.  The  palm  of  a  hand,  not 
larger  than  a  ninepence,  with  miniature  finorers,  three  of  which  had  nails, 
but  without  bones  completed  the  limb.  The  mother  had  experienced 
neither  fright  nor  unaccountable  sensations,  b/efore  the  birth  of  her  child 
— nor  was  there  any  marvellous  cause  to  which  to  impute  the  condition 
of  the  arm,  as  is  generally  found  by  nurses  and  believers  in  maternal  in- 
fluences on  the  fcetus.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  embryotic  digits,  almost 
any  .<iurgeon  would  have  said,  at  first  sight,  there  had  been  an  amputa- 
tion— that  the  bones  had  been  divided  with  a  saw — so  strongly  defined 
were  the  margins  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  A  few  inches  of  those  bones 
were  missing,  besides  the  carpus  and  phalanges.  The  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  manner  in  which  nature  conducted  the  process,  must 
necessarily  remain  a  problem.  That  such  occurences  are  rare,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  only  a  few  have  been  recorded ;  but  those  have 
been  so  nearly  alike,  in  all  respects,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
circumstances  conducing  to  such  incompleteness  of  development  were 
the  saroe  in  each.  • 


A  CASE  OF  CHOLERA. 

As  the  proper  treatment  of  cholera  will  never  be  ascertained,  until 
men  of  science  carefully  compare  the  treatment  of  particular  cases  with 
the  results  of  the  treatment ;  and,  as  every  lover  of  humanity  ought  to 
contribute  what  in  him  lies,  to  ascertain  the  proper  mode  of  treating  this 
dangerous  disease,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  give  to  the  public  the 
treatment  of  a  case,  which  occurred  in  this  town  on  the  twentieth  of 
August  last.  The  treatment  is  given  as  presented  in  the  attending  phy- 
sician's bill  for  services  rendered,  which  is — so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to 
translate — as  follows  : — 

August  the  20,  for  in  the  night  one  visite  with  enquiring  4s.  60 

for  the  reception  in  my  hous  with  Physician  tenting  in  his  sicknis 

of  the  collera  $3  00  3  00 

for  one  pound  thee  medical  totrink  $1  00  I   00 

for  the  Decoctions  this  thee  trought  the  night  all  4 — 6  minats  one 
thee  kops  with  10  trops  leiher  Sulphurius  anil  5  trops  laudanum 
Liquiduni  Sydenhami  C8 

for  eight  oz  :  Medicine  (Zufur:  fb  Miiith  :  pip  :  and  meliss;  with 
the  additions  from  selher  Sulphuricus     •     •     Camph  :  gr  :     *  . 
•     g.     arabium     •     •     Mosch :  opt  :  •     *     and  Syr\jp  emul- 
sions    •     •     f 1  50  1  50 
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for  the  forst  warm  bath  medical     •     *     Minth :     *     •     Meliss : 
flor  :  chamon  :  german     *     •     in  all  6  lb.  from  this  bbs  in  the 
mittlen  night  9i  50  1  50 

for  the  defilements  throught  to     •••••••     the  beds, 

bed  linnen,  bed  covers,  two  wollen  covers,  sopha,  and  for  the 
use  •  •♦  •  *^  and  the  expenses  for  the  purifications — in 
all  $8  00  8  m 

for  the  second  warm  medical  bath  in  the  night  two  o'clock  of  the 

morning  81  50  with  the  expenses     •     *  1  50 

21.  for  my  wery  hebi  selv  assistance  in  the  boll  night  $3  00  3  00 

for  six  canthles  for  the  night  Js.  12 

for  his  friends  in  the  night  a  two  d&  three  glasses  pitter  liquores  a 

3  cts.  in  all  14  glasses  42 

Composition  $24  22 
We  have  placed  stars  where  untranslateable  words,  or  figures  occurred. 
The  other'parts  of  the  bill  are  verbatim  et  litera'im,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
The  public  have  an  interest  in  knowing  the  method  of  scientific  prac- 
titioners; and  we  presume,  the  physician  who  presented  the  above  bill 
may  be  ranked  as  such,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  licensed  by  the  Neit- 
Jeruy  State  Medical  Soci^y  !  We  commend  the  intelligence  displayed 
both  in  the  treatment  and  the  bill,  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  those 
who  licensed  him. 

P.  S.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  patient  was  taken  about  six  o'clock 
at  night,  and  died  before  seven  the  next  morning. — Patterson  IntdU- 
genccr. 


NEW  WORK  ON  SURGERY. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear,  that  J.  Burgess  Chapman,  M.  D.,  of  Gates- 
burg,  Illinois,  contemplates  publishing  shortly  a  Work  on  Surgery,  of 
some  700  pages  or  more,  embracing  the  substance  of  the  best  descrip- 
tions from  several  of  the  best  authors,  and  being  strictly  conformed  to 
the  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  treatment  recommended. 
Omitting  unnecessary  matter,  the  work  will  contain  some  valuable  recipes, 
and  new  and  important  suggestions.     [Ed,  Jour.] 


OMINOUS. 

Two  persons  beinj?  in  conversation  in  the  street,  the  other  day,  one  of 
them  was  overheard,  by  a  friend  of  ours,  to  remark,  *'It  is  a  fact,  that 
the  Aristocracy,  in  this  place,  are  getting  to  employ  Botanic  physicians." 
Now,  we  know  not  precisely  who  the  Aristocracy  are;  but,  if,  by  the 
term,  was  meant  the  more  wealthy  and  influential  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, the  remark  is  strictly  true.  Almost  all  reforms  begin  with  the 
common  people,  and  extend  to  the  higher  classes.  So  it  is  in  medicine; 
and,  with  us,  the  influence  is  now  rapidly  exiend'ing  itself.     [Ed.  Jour.] 
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«« Seize  upon  truth  wherever  founds 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground" 


TOL.  m.  WOROESTER,  MASS.,  OOTOBSR  16,  1849.  NO.  aO< 


CHOLERA  IN  BANGOK 

[The  following  letter  from  Prof.  Coinings  of  this  city,  will  be  read  with  interest 
The  Professor  was  sent  for,  not  long  since,  to  take  charge  of  cholera  patients  in  the 
hospital  at  Bangor,  Maine,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Isaac  Jacobs,  who  had  rooeired 
the  tmst  ficom  the  city  government.  We  hope,  in  due  time,  to  be  able  to  give  our 
readers  nomeroos  interesting  fac^,  with  ref«>rence,  not  only  to  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  bat  to  its  pathology,  and  the  kind  of  influence  which  it  exerts  6Ter  the  vital 
fhnctioiis.    Ed.  Jonr.] 

Dr.  Newton  : — 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  had  a  fine  trip  up  here,  and  have  had  ample 
chances  to  see  the  cholera  in  all  its  forms.  I  first  viaited  a  patient  who 
bad  never  received  the  attentions  of  any  physician.  He  was  dying,  and 
had  been  sick  three  days.  I  then'saw  a  female,  who  had  also  had  no 
medical  aid«  She  was  in  the  state  of  collapse,  and  only  lived  twobours. 
In  the  same  room,  I  also  saw  an  advanced  case,  a  child  8  or  9  years 
old,  hi  the  condition  of  the  last  mentioned  person,  and  this  died  in  six 
hoQTs.  These  had  not  received,  nor  would  they  submit  to  any  medica- 
tion, as  the  disease  has  been  so  universally  mortal  in  the  hands  of  the 
<Nd  School  doctors.    It  is  said  by  those  best  informed,  that  there  has 
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not  been  a  single  recovery  from  a  marked  case  of  cholera  in  the  hands  of 
the  AUopathists  of  this  city.  Dr.  Rich,  the  oldest  and  most  skilful  of 
this  class  of  physicians,  says,  that  the  *^Hot  Craps**  (Thomsonians)  hare 
been  far  more  successful  than  all  others,  and  he  is  willing  to  give  them 
credit  for  it.**  This  is  an  honest  confession^  and  means  very  much ;  for, 
if  an  enemy  to  our  practice  will  say  it  is  more  successful  than  others,  it 
surely  means,  that  it  is /or  superior^  and  ought  to  be  adopted. 

There  were  rix  deaths  the  day  after  I  arrived.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  Botanic  treatment  Since  then,  the  disease  has  remarkably 
subsided,  and  there  are  only  a  few  cases  remaining.  These  seem  to 
yield  to  our  remedies  very  easily :  for  you  must  know,  that  our  success 
has  given  our  practice  the  most  of  the  cases  of  late.  I  have  had  the 
charge  of  the  convalescent  patients  in  the  hospital,  since  Dr.  Jacobs 
lefl.  They  are  all  doing  well.  A  new  hospital  is  being  built,  and  the 
city  physician  will  have  the  charge  of  it,  afler  this  week,  as  the  cholera 
may  now  be  said  to  have  ceased. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  to  see  so  many 
cases.  It  is  really  a  wonderful  form  of  disease.  I  have  learned  some 
things,  which  I  think  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  may  be  called 
to  treat  it.  In  some  future  numbers  of  the  Journal  I  intend  to  give  some 
facts  and  statistics,  that  may  be  valuable ;  thongh  no  description  which  I 
can  give,  will  enable  me  to  convey  to  others  the  ideas,  which  a  personal 
inspection  would  give  them. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  our  Botanic  remedies  are  extensively  used 
even  in  a  majority  of  those  families,  in  this  city,  that  do  not  employ  a 
practitioner  of  our  faith.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression,  that 
our  remedies  are  the  best,  and  their  success  in  the  cholera  has  given  a 
new  impulse  to  our  practice. 

A  late  writer,  in  a  communication  to  a  Portland  paper,  signed  "Ban- 
gor," though  evidently  opposed  to  our  practice,  says,  ''the  Hot  Crop 
practice  has  been  as  successful  as  any  other."  This  is  also  a  clear  ad- 
mission in  our  favor,  and  shows  that  even  our  enemies  are  forced  to  give 
us  some  credit  in  the  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease. 

I  shall  probably  return  in  about  ten  days,  and  I  shall  be  able  then  to 
give  you  a  full  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  epidemic  here,  as  well  as 
some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  disease  and  the  treatment. 
I  remain,  as  ever,  yours, 

Bangor,  Me.,  ^th  8ept,  1849.  I.  M.  Comings. 


*   CHOLERA  IN  BANGOR. 

Pbo».  Nbwton  : — 

Sir, — We  have  had  quite  a  visitation  of  the  cholera  in 
the  city  of  Bangor.  It  commenced  on  the  last  week  of  last  August, 
and  proved  fatal  m  most  cases  of  attack  for  several  days,  until  the  deaths 
numbered  from  ten  to  fifleen  daily,  in  our  little  city — making  a  greater 
mortality,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  than  has  been  usual 
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in  ifio0C  places.  The  city  authority  provided  a  hospital,  fi>r  the  recep- 
tioQ  of  those  attacked,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  fhrnisbed 
every  assistance  possible, — such  as  nurses,  medicines,  ^c,  and  gave  each 
patient  liberty  to  choose  his  physician. 

During  the  first  week  the  Allopathists  had  the  hospital  entire,  and  lost 
erery  patient  that  entered  it.  The  second  week,  I  treated  eight  patients 
with  the  Thomsonian  medicines  successfully,  and  continued  to  prescribe 
for  ail  the  patients  brought  into  the  hospital,  except  three,  with  the  same 
success,  while  the  hospital  was  kept  open,  and  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  all  classes,  that  the  Thorn* 
sonian  medicines  were  instrumental  in  saving  all  that  were  fortunate 
enough  to  survive  the  attack,— except  some  claim,  that  Homcsopathy  has 
been  a  successful  mode  in  some  instances,  and  in  slighi  attacks,  it, 
probably,  has  been  useful, or  preferable  to  the  old  practice;  but,  after  all 
I  can  learn,  I  much  doubt,  whether  it  has  ever  relieved  or  cored  one  ia 
the  collapsed,  or  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cholera  attacks 
different  patients.  The  most  alarming  is  where  there  is  a  discharge 
firom  the  bowels  of  white  or  rice  water  appearance,  often  repeated,  and 
in  large  quantities.  This  seems  to  prostrate  the  patient,  often  without 
pain,  and  attended  only  with  a  suffocating  sensation,  more  like  gradually 
bleeding  to  death,  than  anything  else. 

I  am  well  satisfied  there  is  no  contagion  in  the  disease,  nor  do  I  think 
those  dying  of  it,  require  immediate  burial,  more  than  is  proper  in  other 
cases.  From  observation,  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  the  serum  or  wa- 
tery portion  of  the  blood  is  drained  from  the  system,  by  the  rice  water 
discharges,  and  the  red  globules  and  fibrin  are  left  so  thickened,  as  not 
to  pass  the  smaller  blood  vessels,  and  hence  to  stop  the  circulation. 

In  a  post  mortem  examination,  I  discovered  that  there  was  no  blood  in 
the  large  vessels,  and  it  was  found  in  the  smaller  ones  in  a  coagulated 
state.  In  my  opinion,  if  any  one  can  tell  by  what  process,  or  fi-om  what 
cause,  this  drain  from  the  blood  is  produced,  he  will  then  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  cholera,  and  not  otherwise.  In  some  instances,  the 
dysentery,  or  the  summer  complaint,  commences  and  continoes  several 
days,  before  the  watery  discharges  commence,  and  then  these  continue 
without  violence  for  some  time,  affording  sufficient  opportunity  for  aid. 

I  have  ascertained,  from  particular  observation  and  inquiry,  that  a 
cessation  of  urine  takes  place  at  least  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  the 
watery  discharges, — which,  if  properly  attended  to,  would  afford  suffi- 
cieDt  time  to  prevent,  by  proper  treatment,  the  attack  of  cholera.  In 
most  cases  of  summer  complaint  or  dysentery  a  partial  suspension  of 
urine  occurs ;  but  it  may  be  always  considered  safe  to  attend  to  this  in* 
dieation.  The  stimulating  medicines  generally  used  by  Thomsonians, 
freely  administered,  will  always  prove  safe  and  effectual  in  either  case. 
I  have  here  used  the  term  Thomsonian,  to  designate  the  no-poison  prac- 
tice, as  we  have  many  among  us  who  call  themselves  Botanies,  but  are 
williog  to  mix  medicines  of  all  kinds  together, — being  themselves  no 
judges ;  and  not  having  principle  enough  to  make  the  welfare  of  others 
an  object  in  preference  to  self  interest,  they  are  ratlMr  a  scomm  to  so- 
ciety than  #ilier«ise*    They  daio  to  have  mads  many  enrsi  dt  cholera 
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ct8e9 ;  but  no  (|erson,  except  themaelTes,  caa  find  where,  or  oo  wbon  the 
cures  ha?e  been  effected.  I.  Jacobs. 

Bangor,  October^  1849. 


From  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

THE  COLD  WATER  CURE. 

BY  A   SHAKER. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  younf  Shaker  sister  at  Canter- 
bury, N.  H.  who  had  been  much  afflicted  with  lameness,  or  what  is  called 
crick  or  catch  in  the  back.  She  had  tried  many  prescriptions  witboot 
relief,  until  going  through  the  cold  water  process.  The  lines  occurred 
to  her  while  enveloped  in  a  wet  sheet. 

A  spasm  of  the  muscle  is  the  worst  of  all  ills; 

It  fills  one  with  horrors,  with  heats,  and  with  chills ; 

It  completely  unfits  you  for  every  thing 

That  requires  the  exertion  of  a  hitch  or  a  spring. 

You  can't  lie  or  sit,  you  can't  walk  or  stand, 

Can't  move^to  your  liking,  arm,  leff,  foot,  or  hand  ; 

You  can't  cough  or  sneeze,  and  all  this  in  fact 

Is  because  you  have  dropped  a  stitch  in  the  back  : 

You  are  to  a  fraction  envelop'd  in  pain, 

You  are  down  in  the  mouth,  you  are  sick,  and  you're  lame. 

And  suppose  you're  like  me  of  a  business  turn. 

Some  means  to  get  well  you'd  be  trying  to  learn. 

Why,  you'd  spend  all  the  silver  and  the  last  piece  of  gold 

That  your  purse  ever  did  or  ever  will  hold, 

To  again  be  restored  to  your  once  former  track, 

Again  be  possess'd  of  a  well  and  strong  back. 

The  evils  are  many  that  occur  in  your  path, 

You're  so  held  in  bondage  you're  endangered  to  laugh ; 

You  can't  go  out  doors  to  breathe  the  pure  air. 

For  the  fact  it  is  this — you  cannot  get  there ; 

You  can't  go  to  meeting  and  there  dance  and  sing. 

Which  to  the  believer  is  worth  every  thing, 

To  unite  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  so  true. 

And  pray,  who  could  help  sympathizing  with  you  ? — 

Can't  e'en  be  permitted  with  the  family  to  dine, 

Oh !  the  ills  that  attend  you  are  ninety  and  nine  ! 

So  I  find  it  in  vain  to  rehearse  them  to  you, 

But,  when  you  are  taken,  you'll  find  my  words  true. 

PART   SECOND. 

Well,  suppose  now  you'd  like,  I'll  simply  tell  you 
When  in  this  condition  what  you'll  have  to  go  tkroagh, 
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Provided  youll  prove  a  friend  conlidential, 

Which  thing  it  is  certain  is  yerj  essential. 

Well,  Uie  first  thing  in  view  is  the  Colo  Watkr-Cure, 

Though  in  as  much  agony  as  you  can  endure ; 

You'll  find  them  preparing  cold  water  a  plenty, 

With  linens  and  flannels  a  dozen  or  twenty, 

With  a  sheet  for  a  lientuch  as  big  as  a  bed, 

And  smaller  nice  linens  to  apply  to  the  head ; 

Many  duffels  and  puffs,  and  feather  beds  too, 

In  handy  good  shape,  then  they'll  call  on  for  you. 

As  bad  as  you  can  be — you  cannot  be  worse — 

No  use  in  opposing,  or  making  a  fuss; 

You  are  helpless  they  knoi%  and  can  do  as  they  please. 

Can  manage  you  now  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

As  it  were  before  thought,  from  your  neck  to  your  feet, 

You  are  most  completely  wrapped  in  a  sheet, 

Placed  on  to  the  bed,  and  bedding  piled  on. 

Layer  upon  layer,  and  the  tucking  begun. 

And  that  you  are  human,  one  would  think  they'd  forgotten, 

For  you  look  to  appearance  like  a  great  bale  of  cotton. 

The  choicer  fine  linens  next  applied  to  the  face, 

Neck  and  head  with  wet  bandages  modestly  graced. 

A  glass  of  pure  water  comes  next  to  your  lip. 

From  which  with  great  caution  you  freely  must  sip. 

You  will  wonder  what  next  to  the  lientuch  will  come, 

Well,  to  use  Priessnitz's  term,  'tis  the  cold  abriebung, 

And  the  dry  sheet  comes  to  fill  up  its  place. 

Rub  well  and  dress  up,  then  take  a  good  race. 

This  is  only  one  process  yoo'll  have  to  endure. 

If  you're  a  subject  of  the  Cold  Water-Cure. 


From  the.  Water-Cure  Joomal. 

LIGHTNING  VS.  WATER. 

Am  Escape. — An  occurrence  took  place  in  the  village  of  Portchester, 
N.  Y.,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  which  has  excited  no  Utile  sen- 
sation. During  a  severe  thunder-storm,  a  Mrs.  Mackey,  while  closing  a 
window  shutter  on  the  second  floor  of  her  dwelling,  was  struck  b}  light- 
ning, and  found  senseless  a  moment  after,  and  her  clothing  on  fire. 
Cold  Water  was  immediately  applied  to  her  face,  and  repeated  in  rapid 
succession,  with  force,  until  she  was  restored  to  consciousness.  Her 
right  side,  on  which  she  received  the  shock  of  the  electric  fluid,  was 
paralyzed  for  more  than  an  hour  ;  and  upon  examination  it  was  found, 
that  her  body  was  burned  from  the  elbow  to  the  armpit,  and  from  thence 
down  her  person  to  her  foot.  It  then  passed  off",  bursting  her  sht^e,  and 
passed  into  a  nail  on  the  wall,  near  the  floors  burning  a  place  about  an 
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inch  ID  diameter,  aod  finally  found  an  exit  in  the  opposite  corner  of  ikt 
bouse,  clearing  off  a  small  quantity  of  the  plastering. — Universe. 

What  other  remedy  could  have  been  applied  with  success  id  this  case  t 
NoNB.     Water  was  the  only  medicine  that  could  possibly  bave  saved  her. 


From  the  Water-Gare  JournaL 

WATER-CURE  IN  CHILDBIRTH. 

To  THB  Editors  : — Allow  me,  yirough  the  medium  of  your  interesting 
Journal,  to  call  attention  to  a  late  signal  cabe  of  the  wonderful  effects  of 
the  Water-Cure  SysteoL  Perhaps  in  primitive  ag€s  this  would  have  been 
thought  nothing  of,  but  in  these  '*  degenerate"  times,  when  mothers  bave 
such  protracted  periods  of  ''getting  up/'  causing  so  much  discomfort  as 
well  as  pain,  I  contend  that  the  following  case  is  a  blessed  example  of 
the  benign  workings  of  this  new  system. 

Upon  the  5th  inst.,  my  wife,  under  the  attention  of  that  emineqt  bj- 
dropathist,  Dr.  Shew,  gave  birth  to  a  large  healthy  boy.  The  child  was 
not  two  hours  old,  before  the  mother  was  lifted  from  bed  and  placed  in 
the  sitz-bath,  and  from  that  time  commenced  a  rapid  recovery.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  she  kept  her  bed  for  one. day  only — the  second  day  she  sat  up— 
the  third  day  walked  about  the  upper  floc^r  at  different  intervals — the  fourth 
day  came  down  stairs  to  her  meals, — and  the  fifth  day  took  a  short  walk 
in  the  stree;  and  now,  Uiough  but  two  weeks  since  confinement,  is  en- 
joying herself  with  her  family,  in  the  country. 

Now,  some  may  say  that  my  wifo  was  **ouly  one  rn  a  thousand,"  who 
could  stand  it;  but,  although  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to  judge, 
as  to  what  others  can  do,  yet  I  can  only  add,  that  she  has  suffered  as 
others  have  in  previous  **confineraeiits,''  and  '* confinements'*  they  truljr 
were — kept  in  close  hot  rooms,  for  perhaps  a  month. 

As  to  the  treatment,  though  so  effective,  yet  it  was  truly  simple.  She, 
of  course,  took  no  medicine,  took  daily  four  or  five  baths,  enjoyed  the 
refreshing  air  from  open  windows,  and  that  absence  from  nervous  lan- 
guor previously  experienced.  Her  appetite  on  the  fourth  day  was  raven- 
ous, and  she  enjoyed  her  usual  meals  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  this  family  affair  public,  from  a  desire  to 
influence  others  to  wean  tliemselves  from  that  dreadful  prejudice  which 
leads  them  to  submit  to  the  old-fashioned,  lengthy,  and  severe  treatment, 
'  and  to  try  the  effects  of  the  new,  simple,  but  beautifully  effective  system, 
as  practised  by  the  disciples  of  Priessnitz.  In  conclusion,  I  must  here 
,pass  tribute  to  the  services  of  Dr.  Shew.  We  have  found  him  skilful, 
watchful,  and  careful.  With  a  tender  anxiety,  he  united  a  degree  of 
energy,  which  inspired  my  wife  with  confidence,  and  she  relinquished 
herself  entirely  to  his  valuable  treatment.  I  could,  would  it  not  appear 
fulsome,  write  much  in  favor  of  Dr.  Shew,  for  we  have  seen  his  skill 
raise  our  children  from,  as  we  supposed,  the  point  of  death,  by  summer 
compUiuts  and  measles,  &.c.     But  I  did  not  sit  down  to  praise  Dr.  Skew, 
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Imt  to  praise  the  system ;  and  I  earnestly  inTite  all  who  may  wish  to  see  me 
in  person  as  to  the  foretLoing,  to  call  on  me  at  any  time  at  my  residence. 
Jbio.  Wubblbr,  Jr.,  81,  Clark  st,  Arooklyn. 
Aug,  21, 1849. 


"PATHIES/^ 
HOMEOPATHY.  ALLOPAXKT. 

Tmke  a  Httle  nun,  Take  some  calomel. 

The  letB  yon  take  the  better ;  ^     The  more  yon  take  the  better ; 

Mix  it  with  the  lakes  Mix  it  with  a  drop 

Of  Wener  and  of  Wetter.  Or -two  of  cistern  water. 


Dip  a  spoonful  out — 

Mind  yon  don*t  get  groggy — 
Poar  it  into  the  lake 

Winnipisiogee. 

Stir  the  miztore  well, 

Lest  it  prove  inferior ', 
Then  pnt  half  a  drop 

Into  Lake  Superior. 

Every  other  day, 

Take  a  drop,  in  water ; 
You'll  be  better  soon. 

Or,  at  least,  you  ought  to, 

[Js'tnoark  Daily, 

HYBBOPATHY. 
Take  a  dripping  sheet 

And  closely  wrap  it  round  you. 
Then  jump  into  the  bed 

In  which  the  doctor  found  you. 

Cover  up  your  head. 

And  your  wife,  don't  fret  her. 
But  pile  the  blankets  on. 

If  you  would  be  better. 

"When  you've  lain  awhile. 
And  grown  a  little  hotter. 

Out  of  bed  again 
And  ply  the  **8crub  and  water." 

Try  it  every  day. 

Morning,  noon  and  "later," 
And  you'll  live  or  die, 

Just  as  true  as  *'natur." 

[Fall  River  Monitor. 


Feed  some  to  your-  dog ; 

It  will  make  him  vomit, 
And,  may  be,  see  stars. 

And  perhaps  a  comet. 

Once  in  each  half  hour 

Take  a  rousing  potion ; 
Say  a  tnmbler  full. 

If  that  suits  your  notion. 

Should  you  chance  to  die, 
As  you're  almost  sure  to, 

You  may  safely  say. 
That  it  did  not  cure  yon. 

[Jaum.  of  Comrnwu. 

8EK8C0PATHY. 

Take  the  open  air. 

The  more  you  take  the  better. 
Follow  nature's  laws 

To  the  very  letter. 

Let  the  doctors  go 

To  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Let  alone  the  Gin, 

The  Brandy,  and  the  Whiskey. 

Freely  exercise. 

Keep  your  spirits  cheerful. 
Let  no  dread  of  sickness 

Make  you  over  fearful. 

Eat  the  simplest  food. 

Drink  the  pure  cold  water, 

Then  you  wiil  be  well. 
Or,  at  least,  yon  ought  to. 

[Frov,  Journal, 
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From  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  tnd  Surgical  Jonrnal. 

N.  Y.  STATE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  took  place  parsuant  to  notice,  at  Syracuse,  Wednesdaj,  S^em- 
ber  12,  coinmenciDg  at  five  and  a  half  P.  M.,  and  continued  until  late 
in  the  night.  Much  business  of  importance  was  transacted  by  the  Soci- 
ety in  relation  to  Central  Medical  College,  and  the  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic prosecution  of  all  the  various  interests  embraced  within  the  opera- 
tions of  this  incorporated  association. 

Among  other  important  items  of  business  which  came  before  that  body, 
was  a  generous  proffer,  on  the  f^t  of  the  Rochester  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  through  Professor  \Villiam  W.  Hadley,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  that 
Faculty,  as  a  committee  appointed  expressly'for  the  purpose,  to  enter  into 
a  union  with  us  in  order  that  all  the  strength  of  Eclectics  in  this  State 
might  be  concentrated  and  rendered  available  in  promoting  the  cause. 
We  are  happy  in  having  the  pleasure  of  informing  iheparticular  friends 
of  this  and  that  interest  too,  as  well  as  all  those  who  onfy  care  for  the 
general  good,  that  the  terms  were  so  commendably  liberal,  that  it  was 
not  only  in  our  power,  but  our  privilege  and  interest  to  accept  thero  ; 
and  that  we  no  longer  have  separate  objects,  but  our  interests  and  theirs 
are  one  in  heart  and  action.  Many  letters  had  been  written  to  us  from 
different  quarters,  urging  this  move,  in  all  of  which  was  the  very  forcible 
and  time  honored  quotation,  **  In  union  there  is  strength."-  One  circum- 
stance is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  The  Class  of  students  at  Roch- 
ester, in  the  exercise  of  the  pure  feelings  of  philanthropy,  unbiassed  by 
any  local  or  personal  considerations,  voluntarily  assembled  in  the  hall  of 
their  Institute,  and  passed  resolutions  unanimously,  but  respectfully  re- 
questing both  Faculties  to  take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration,  and 
make  any  concessions  deemed  iudispensible  to  effect  a  union.  This  was 
in  the  highest  sense  commendable  to  the  hearts  as  well  as  heads  of  those 
students,  and  is  so  ominous  of  their  future  brilliant  cnreer  of  usefulness, 
that  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  say,  that  a  new  and  glorious  era  has  arriv- 
ed, and  the  golden  harvest,  all  ripe,  will  soon  be  graced  with  a  valient 
band  of  bold  andtworthy  laborers.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  Faculties  of 
both  Schools  to  state,  that,  in  the  action  of  these  worthy  pupils  at  Roch- 
ester, they  only  recognize  what  had  long  been  the  promptings  of  their 
own  convictions  of  duty ;  and  they  all,  without  exception,  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  have  manifested  a  readiness  to  yield  any  interest  or  opin- 
ion of  their  own,  that  is  worthy  of  the  great  and  good  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

We  have  not  room  K)r  further  comments;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  all 
the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  are  now  fully  made  to  render 
Central  Medical  College  all  that  our  friends  can  desire,  and  furnish  eve- 
ery  possible  facility  for  imparting  a  thorough  medical  educniioii.  The 
Faculty,  as  a  whole,  must  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  public  as  they  can 
reasonably  expect,  and  we  are  not  so  remarkably  modest  and  fastidious, 
as  not  to  do  our  colleagues  the  justice  to  say,  Mey  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  Faculty  of  any  similar  institution. 
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From  the  Kew  Tork  Ecleotio  Medicml  and  Surgical  Journal. 

N.  Y.  STATE  MEDICAL  CONVENTION. 

Many  interesting  and  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  as- 
pect of  onr  favorite  cause  of  Medical  Reform  since  the  issue  of  the  last 
nomber  of  the  Journal.  In  it,  we  made  a  warm-hearted  appeal  to  our 
friends  ererywhere,  to  speedily  adopt  efficient  measures  to  thoroughly 
organize,  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  out  our  strength,  of  elevating 
the  Medical  Profession  and  of  making  it  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to 
the  world.  We  also  endeavored  to  show,  that  all  this  could  easily  be 
done,  by  t^on  and  enli8ting,in  the  common  cause,  all  our  united  strength, 
talent,  and  resources ;  that  in  every%her  cause  in  the  world,  this  com- 
mon sense  plan  is  resorted  to  by  every  body  else,  and,  if  we  did  not  adopt 
and  avail  ourselves  of  the  same  means  to  insure  us  success,  we  should  of 
coarse  manifest  such  utter  folly  as  to  appear  childish  and  even  ridiculous 
in  the  view  of  our  opponents.  We  therefore  called  on  all  real  friends  of 
the  canse  to  come  together  at  an  auspicious  time  and  on  a  most  interest- 
ing occasion,  (the  State  Fair,)  where  we  could  collect  together — become 
acquainted  with  each  other  organize  thoroughly — mutually  and  harmo- 
nioiiflly  Ibrm  our  plans,and  then  industriously  and  vigorously  pursue  them. 

It  is  roost  gratifying  to  see  how  many  beans  beat  in  unison  with  our 
own  in  this  important  matter  ;  and,  although  we  had  been  hundreds  of 
miles  asunder,  our  minds  were  filled  with  (he  same  views,  almost  as  by  a 
kind  of  divine  presentiment.  The  notice  given  of  the  Convention  was 
short,  but  it  was  most  nobly  responded  to  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
and  a  more  pleasant  and  profitable  interview  we  never  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  enjoying. 

Ail  seemed  to  strive  to  excel  each  other  in  showing  their  magnanimity 
by  dropping  minor  differences  in  the  details  of  their  principles,  while  it 
appeared  so  obvious  that  they  perfectly  agreed  in  all  the  leading  cardi- 
nal doctrines.  They,  from  their  quiet  and  happy  assembly,  cast  their 
minds  out  upon  the  world  and  saw  their  race  deteriorating  rapidly — hu- 
man life  cut  shott  and  thousands  slain,  by  the  depleting  and  mercurial 
course  of  practice;  and,  like  the  illustrious  patriots  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  each  felt  anxious  and  ready  to  unite  under  any  banner  that 
would  appear  most  likely  to  proudly  wave  in  triumph. 

Many  names  were  suggested  for  our  organization,  such  as  Botanic, 
Physo-Medical,  Eclectic,  &.C.,  &c. ;  and,  after  carefully  and  candidly 
considering  and  canvassing  the  whole,  the  Convention,  with  great  una- 
nimity, adopted  the  latter  as  having  the  most  intelligible,  scientific,  and 
least  objectionable  sound,  and  most  expressive  of  our  real  position  as  med- 
ical men. 

To  all  others,  there  seemed  to  be  objections.  To  this  there  appeared 
none ;  and,  although  adopted  more  than  2tK)0  years  ago  by  sage  medical, 
and  other  philosophers,  when  the  medical  world  was  in  a  similar  state  of 
chaos,  time-honored  as  it  is  by  its  great  antiquity,  yet  it  appeared  as  well 
adapted  now  as  it  then  proved,  to  bring  arckr  out  of  confusion  and  ele- 
vate, relieve,  and  bless  mankind.     The  term.  Botanic,  did  not  appear 
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correct,  is  many  important  and  wholesome  remedies  are  used  bj  «U 
classes  of  Medical  men,  which  are  not  derived  from  plants, — as  salt,  ani- 
mal-oils, lard,  water,  lime,  solphur,  dz.c.,  dz.c.;  while  there  are  manj  bo- 
tanic medicines  as  poisonous  and  destructiye  as  anj  others  can  be. 
Therefore,  such  a  name  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  troth;  and,  if  w^ 
adopted  the  name,  we  should  have  to  practice  eclecticism,  even  m  its 
real  definition ;  and  the  meaning  intended  to  be  attached  to  it,  being  iden- 
tical with  Eclectic,  and  as  the  definition  of  the  latter  expressed  the  hon- 
est principles  and  sentiments  of  all  present,  it  was  therefore  adopted. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  individually,  we  care  little  for  a  name, 
only  that  it  expresses  a  truthful  exposition  of  the  views  and  sentiments 
we  entertain  in  the  important  and  responsible  relation  we  are  about  to 
sustain  to  mankind,  in  our's  becoming  the  adopted  system  of  Medical 
Practice,  and  one  tliat  shall  prove,  mot  only  to  us  an  unerring  star  to  guide 
us  in  the  path  of  truth,  duty,  and  usefulness,  but  faithfully  and  success- 
fully direct  generations  to  come  after  us,  in  the  noble  science  of  reliev- 
ing human  suffering. 

Uncommon  harmony  and  unanimity  of  feeling  and  sentiment  reigned 
through  the  Convention  during  the  whole  of  its  proceedings,  and  every 
memlHir  seemed  to  confine  himself  to  the  single  object  of  effecting  a 
thorough  organization  of  our  friends  throughout  the  State,  on  terms 
manifestly  agreeable  to  all,  without  interfering  with  any  one's  particular 
views.  And  now  let  us  say,  that  **a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,** — that  "  in  union  there  is  strength."  All  our  enemies  wish,  is  to 
see  us  kept  dif^tracted  by  little  petty  difierences,  and  we  only  assume  a 
formidable  and  effective  attitude,  when  united  we  stand  up  side  by  side 
with  our  brethren  in  reform,  and  bring  all  our  strength  into  the  field  in 
one  phalanx  to  oppose  the  destructive  system  of  practice.  Whoever 
keeps  aloof  from,  or  still  seeks  to  break  up  the  union  already  formed 
upon  such  liberal  principles,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  friend  to 
radical  reform. 


From  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

COURTESY,  A  MEANS  OF  §UCCSES. 

Uncourteous  habits  have  prevented  ^many  a  man's  success  in  life. 
Hasty,  hot-brained,  care  for-nobody  individuals  often  plunge  themselves 
into  difficulties  in  consequence  of  their  clownish,  arrogant,  or  overbear- 
ing manners,  or  their  rude  or  ungentlemanly  language,  though  it  may  be 
thoughtlessly  expressed.  It  is  often  not  the  great  but  the  little  acts  of 
incivility  that  are  treasured  up  and  remembered.  Great  men  have  usual- 
ly had  occasion  to  attribute  their  success  in  life  to  their  uniform  courte- 
sy. Washington  was  always  distinguished  for  courtesy  of  manner,  as  the 
anecdote  of  his  politely  returning  the  bow  of  a  negro  slave  beautifully 
illustrates.  Boys,  whatever  be  your  station  in  life,  do  not  be  fearful,  but 
be  courteous,  be  polite,  be  affable.  The  tradesman  who  has  the  politer 
clerks,  does  the  largest  business. 
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BAT  STATE  MEDICAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

To  TBB  Pbtbo-Mbdical  Faculty  of  Massacbusbtts. 

Gentlbmen  : — The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Bat  State  Medical  Reform  Ashociation,  held  at  Worcester,  in 
June  last,  woald  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  Medical  Re* 
formers  to  the  following  communication  : 

The  only  way  to  excite,  and  keep  up  an  interest  in  regard  to  any  ob* 
ject,  or  subject,  however  vital  its  importance  may  be,  is  by  occasionally 
presenting  it  before  the  mind,  under  such  aspects  as  are  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  enlist  the  feelings  in  its  behalf. 

The  committee,  in  this  way,  propose  to  become  instrumental  in  build* 
ing  up  the  newly  organized  institution,  so  that  ultimately  it  shall  become 
the  pride  of  New  England,  and  a  benefit  to  science,  and  the  entire  med- 
ical world. 

It  ought  to  be  regarded  under  the  following  aspects  as  worthy  of  more 
ttran  ordinary  attention.  It  assumes,  holds,  and  will  vindicate  a  position 
in  the  advancement  of  State  medical  reform.  It  will  give  energy,  influ- 
ence, and  vitality,  ultimately,  as  a  body  corporate,  to  medical  science 
and  medical  institutions.  It  occupies  the  ground,  and  the  only  ground 
which  can  be  occupied  in  medical  reforms;  and,  covering  it  entirely, 
can  and  will  defend  it. 

Let  us  inquire  briefly  into  each  of  these  positions.  It  assumes,  holds, 
and  will  vindicate  a  position  in  the  advancement  of  State  medical  reform. 
That  it  assumes  it  is  abundantly  proved.  It  is  the  Bay  State  Medical 
Reform  Association,  There  is  something  in  the  very  name  that  is  start- 
ling, grand,  and  lofty.  The  Bay  State — a  name  which  cariies  with  it 
some  poetry,  but  no  fiction,  and  which  will  be  known  and  venerated,  as 
long  as  the  world  stands, — as  lon^  as  ttie  historic  page  flashes  with  truth 
and  liberal  principles,  and  is  fnithful  to  the  history  of  free  institutions. 
That  it  has  the  position,  is  equally  true.  It  exists,  has  been  organized, 
and  baptized ;  and  its  name  and  existence  have  been  proclaimed  from 
Maine  to  Oregon  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  its  influence  has  been  felt 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  That  it  will  vindicate  what  it  assumes, 
may  be  regarded  by  some  as  problematical, — a  kind  of  prophetic  im- 
pulse. With  us,  it  is  an  absolute  certainty.  The  committee  well  know 
the  spirit,  genius,  and  disposition  of  the  New  England  people  ;  and  well 
do  they  know  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution.  And,  knowing  these 
things,  they  are  confident  that  it  will  ultimately  come  up  fully  and  effect- 
ually to  the  work.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  New  Enj^land  enterprise  to 
rtop  short  of  the  entire  acquisition  of  the  object.  The  object  befoie  us 
18  State  Medical  reform, — in  the  existence  and  operation  of  a  Society 
created  to  exist,  not  for  a  month  or  a  year,  but  for  centuries.  Let  no  one 
for  a  moment  doubt  this.  Let  it  be  prophetic ;  and,  as  a  true  prophecy, 
let  it  be  proclaimed  and  re-proclaimed  throughout  the  country. 

Our  second  position,  that  it  will  ultimately,  as  a  corporate  body,  give 
life,  energy,  influence,  and  vitality  to  medical  science  and  medical  insti- 
totioDSy  is  worthy  of  fixed  attention,  and  profound  regard. 
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That  it  will,  in  a  few  years  at  least,  become  an  incorporated  bodj,  no 
one  can  reasonably  doubt ;  and  we  are  warranted  in  beliering,  from  the 
past,  that  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  it  regards  social,  civil,  and  po- 
litical improvement,  that  it  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  otherwise. 
It  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  bodies  of  men  can  associate,  and  be- 
come incorporate  in  almost  every  thing  of  a  civil  and  religious  nature, 
and  not  m  this.  It  is  designed  that  the  Bay  State  Medical  Reform  As- 
sociation sustain,  to  the  Reform  Practice,  the  same  relation,  as  does  tlie 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  to  the  medical  Colleges  in  the  Allopathic 
Practice ;  and  it  will  do  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  its  membership  will 
act  upon  the  cause  of  medical  science  and  medical  reform,  and  upon  the 
interests  of  our  medical  College  at  Worcester,  with  an  extensive  inflg- 
ence.  Scattered  in  every  city,  town,  and  village,  throughout  the  country, 
its  members  will  become  useful  in  determining  young  men,  as  it  regards 
the  choice  of  practice,  and  at  what  Institution  they  will  graduate.  In 
fact  the  members,  of  the  Association,  will  become  so  many  statioaed 
missionaries  in  the  good  cause.  A  talented  energetic  man  may  origio- 
ate,  and  for  a  time,  sustain,  by  his  own  individual  effort,  a  literary  lo- 
stitutioii ;  but,  in  order  to  gain  ultimate  success,  it  must  be  a  favorite  of 
universal  society,  of  all  the  the  friends  of  progress ;  so  that,  when  death 
shall  cut  down  the  individual,  there  shall  be  tens,  hundreds,  and  evea 
thousands  interested  in  its  existence  and  support.  But  how  can  it  have 
the  concentrated  influence  of  all,  unless  it  be  sustained  by  a  medical  as- 
sociation 7  How  shall  it  yet  secure,  and  permanently  secure  its  hold  up- 
on universal  society!  This  will  give  it,  aild  this  aJone  will  give  it  It 
will  impart  that  energy,  influence,  and  vitality,  without  which  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  no  medical  institution  can  long  flv>urish. 

And,  lastly,  it  occupies  «nd  covers  the  entire  ground  of  medical  re- 
form,— the  only  way,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  it  cao  be 
covered  ;  and  it  will  occupy  and  defend  it.  As  a  State  institution,  it 
embraces  the  whole  State.  As  an  association  on  the  side  of  medical  re- 
form, it  becomes  completely  antagonistic  to  all  medical  ignorance,  error, 
and  abuse  throughout  the  State.  It  meets,  at  all  points,  and  everywhere, 
the  Allopathic  system  ;  and,  being  on  the  side  of  science,  truth,  and  ho- 
manity— of  free  principles,  and  free  inquiry,  it  is  bound  to  flourish,  and 
to  triumph. 

The  committee,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  commend  the  Bay  State 
Medical  Reform  Association,  to  the  favorable  opinion  and  regard  of  all 
friends  and  brethren  of  the  reformed  practice,  or  Physo-medical  School 
in  the  State,  and  most  respectfully  invite  them  to  attend,  and  to  becoine 
members  of  our  Society,  at  its  next  anniversary  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
the  flrst  Thursday  of  January  next  in  Lowell ;  and  they  hope  that  we 
shall  all  feel  that  we  hnve  something  to  do,  and  that  here,  is  the  fore 
front  of  battle,  in  the  great  and  good  wt>rk  of  medical  reform.  And  let 
our  watch-word  be  '*onward  and  upward,*'  till  ignorance,  error,  and 
abuse,  shall  be  overcome,  and  swallowed  up  in  science,  truth,  and  right- 
eousness. Geo.  W.  Churchill,  M.  D.  \ 

Calyjn  Bachelder,  M.  D.   >  Committee. 
S.  C.  Ambs,  M.  D.  ) 
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MEDICAL  REFORM  IN  N.  T.  STATE. 

It  affords  us  no  little  pleisofe  to  witness  the  distended  strides  with 
which  the  cause  of  true  medical  science  moves  onward.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that  the  views  first  entertained,  and  the  efforts  first  put  forth 
in  any  matter  of  reform  will  be  altogether  enlightened  and  correct.  It 
is  hardly  in  human  nature  to  be  unerring,  especially  where  the  way  is 
trackless,  and  general  considerations  only  are  one's  guide.  Hence  re- 
formers in  medicine  have  heretofore  pursued  courses  somewhat  various 
and  conflicting.  Prejudices,  in  regard  to  names  and  things  of  realty 
trifling  moment,  have  kept,  more  or  less  asunder,  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  fighting  the  battles  of  truth,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  This  condition 
of  things  in  the  country  is  now  rapidly  changing.  In  New  England  and 
New  York  more  especially,  those  who  have  been  designated  as  Thomso- 
nian  or  Botanic,  and  those  who  have  chosen  the  name  Eclectic,  finding 
themselves,  really  on  essentially  the  same  ground,  contending  for  essen- 
tially the  same  object,  are,  at  length,  waiving,  as  they  ought,  all  unim- 
portant  considerations,  and  are  now  harmoniously  uniting  their  energies 
in  the  promotion  of  a  common  cause. 

From  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  our  friends  will  learn  some* 
thing  of  the  position  of  things  in  the  state  of  New  York.  We  will  also 
remark,  that  the  Physo-medical  (formerly  Thomsonian)  Society,  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Albany,  passed  resolutions,  as  we  understand,  in  fa- 
Tor  of  co-operating  with  the  Eclectic  friends  of  the  Slate  in  building  up 
the  newly  established  medical  College  at  Syracuse.  Trusting  that  the 
professional  ground  occupied  by  that  Institution  will  be  essentially  cor- 
rect, we  must  heartily  wish  its  interests  success.  We  have  none  of 
those  limited  views  which  would  lead  us  to  fear  the  influence  of  a  rival 
School.  We  are  looking  for,  and  expecting  such  success  to  the  cause 
of  medical  truth,  that  Schools  of  medicine  teaching  the  reformed  system 
will  soon  be  demanded  all  over  the  country  ;  and  we  hail  with  joy  every 
indication  of  the  approaching  triumph. 

We  wish  our  friends  of  the  College,  now  established  at  Syracuse^ 
the  realization  of  their  most  sanguine  hopes.  In  a  recent  letter,  Prof. 
Potter,  who  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  writes,  *^We  have  now  effected  a  union  of  all  this  Slate  and 
Canada.  We  only  hold  one  full  Course  of  Lectures  annually.  It  would  be 
oar  privilege  to  throw  our  influence  to  your  College  in  the  Spring,  and, 
in  return,  receive  your  aid  in  the  Autumn^  By  this  means,  we  may  ren^ 
der  both  well  established  Institutions.''  To  this  proposition  our  cordial 
response  is.  Amen, — we  will  go  it.  If  the  Trustees  of  Central  Medical 
College  shall  be  disposed  officially  to  suggest  any  plan  of  harmonious 
action  on  the  part  of  the  two  Schools,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Trus^ 
tees  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  will  readily  accede  to  any 
honorable  arrangement.  At  any  rate,  we  will  call  a  meeting  of  tb« 
Board  and  try  them.     [Ed.  Jour.] 
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'       CENTRAL  MEDICAI  COLLEGE,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  Fall  and  Winter  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  com* 
tnence  on  the  FIRST  MONDAY  IN  NOVEMBER,  next,  and  wUl 
continae  sixteen  weeks.  The  aggregate  cost  of  Tickets  will  be  $55, 
including  Demonstrator's  fee.  The  Graduating  Class  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  extra  instructions  from  the  Faculty,  during  hours  not  appro- 
priated to  the  regular  exercises  of  the  College,  as  often  as  three  times 
per  week. 

FACULTY. 

J.  R.  Bush,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Special,  General,  and  Pathological 
Anatomy. 

S.  H.  PoTTBR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery. 

S.  M.  'Datis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
and*  Pathology.  • 

O.Datis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.  * 

B.  S.  Heath,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

W.  W.  Hadlbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therepeutics, 
and  Pharmacy. 

♦C.  LiNCK,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Botany. 

tWoosTBR  Beach,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

J.  R.  Bosh,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Prosector. 

The  Matriculation  Ticket  $5,  and  the  Graduation  Fee  915.  Any 
student  can  have  the  privilege  of  attending  Lectures  in  this  Institution 
until  he  graduates,  by  the  payment  of  $100  in  advance. 

Good  board  can  be  had  at  from  $1,60  to  92,50  per  week  ;  and  Stu- 
dents, byjclubbing  together,  can  live  well  at  an  expense  of  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  week. 

A  Student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Lectures  gratuitously  from  each 
Senatorial  District  throughout  the  State,  by  paying  only  Matriculation, 
Demonstrator's,  and  Graduation  Fees.  This  arrangement  gives  to  thir- 
ty-two Students  annually,  the  sum  of  $50  each.  Those  of  this  class 
are  to  be  Promising,  Indigent  young  men  of  a  good  English  education, 
and  of  a  good  moral  character.  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Physicians  irill 
have  the  preference,  if  such  apply  in  season.  Such  students  are  to  be 
recommended  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  a  Judge  of  the  County  ia 
which  they  reside.  They  will  please  forward  their  applications  as  soon 
as  the  first  of  November  next. 

The  Faculty  being  sollicitous  that  all  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  la- 
bors who  wish,  will  take  responsible  notes  on  time,  where  persons  ne 
unable  to  advance  the  money.  In  such  cases,  ten  dollars  will  be  added 
to  the  cash  price  of  each  term. 

{[^All  designing  to  attend,  will  please  forward  their  names,  that  we 
may  be  apprised  of  their  coming. 

The  following  works  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty : 
Anatomy — ^Wistar,  Wilson,  duain,  and  Horner. 
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Surgery. — Dmitt,  ListOD,  Cooper.  Oibsoo,  and  Miller. 

Theory  aod  Practice.— Watson,  Stokes  d&  Bell,  Eberle,  Beach,  How- 
ard, Smith,  Cartifl,  and  Thomaoo. 

Physiology. — Carpenter,  Williams,  Dunglison,  and  Beach. 

Obstetrics  and  Disease  of  Women  and  Children. — Rigby,  Beach, 
Curtis,  and  Eberle., 

Chemistry. — ^Linck,  Turner,  Gray,  and  Beck. 

Botany. — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 

Materia  Medica. — Kost,  Nelligan,  Wood  d&  Bache. 

Pathology. — Gross,  Chomel,  Williston,  Allison  and  Stille. 

Aascahation  and  Percussion.^ — Lsnnec,  Bowditch,  and  Watson. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Beck,  and  Williams. 

The  text  books  recommended  are  consulted  authoritatively,  when  de* 
scriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  d&c ; 
bat  otherwise  eclectically,  with  careful  discrimination. 

The  fundamental  peculiarity  of  our  doctrine  in  the  treatment  of  dis* 
ease  is,  that  nothing  should  be  used  as  a  remedy,  that  will  injure  the  hu- 
man constitution,  and  that  all  means  used,  should  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  sustain,  and  not  depress  the  vital  powers. 

The  College  will  be  furnished  with  all  suitable  facilities  for  imparting 
a  thorough  and  correct  course  of  instruction  on  every  branch  of  Medicid 
Science.  Dissections,  Surgical  Operations,  Illustrations  and  Experi- 
ments will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  instructive  man- 
ner. It  is  the  design  to  give  Students  advantages  here,  fully  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  at  any  other  Medical  College. 

For  further  information  respecting  th6  Lectures,  direct  a  letter  po$t 
paid  to  Dr.  S.  H.  Potter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  or  to  Dr.  S.  M.  Davw, 
Boffalo;  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Hadlbt,  Rochester;  Dr.  W.  Beach,  Mew  York 
City. 

•Dr,  C.  LiHCK  has  several  jears  past  been  Professor  of  Anayltical  Chemistry  in 
Cunbridge  UniTersitj,  Mass.,  and  resigns  his  Chair  in  that  Institution,  and  comes 
to  Sjraciise,  to  settle  permanently  as  the  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  in  Central 
Medical  Colle^,  and  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Chemistry,  and  recommended  in  the 
wannest  manner  by  Cambridge  and  Harvard  Universities,  as  wefl  as  Dr.  Liebig  of 
Germany,  his  preceptor.    Br.  L.  is  famished  with  all  necessary  apparatus  and  lab- 


•ntory,  fully  prepared  to  do  justice  to  his  imyortant  department 
tDr.  W.  BxACB,  of  N.  V.  is  the  distinguished  Author  of 
Works  of  world-wide  reputation.    He  has  recently  travelled  through  eight  or  ten 


kingdoms  in  Europe,  and  visited  nearly  all  the  important  Medical  Institutions  to 
eoUeet  information  to  promote  the  cause  of  scientific  reform.  He  has  engaged  to 
be  here  early  in  the  session  with  a  female  anatomical  model,  made  to  order  in  Paris, 
diagnms,  pathalogical  drawings,  &c.,  executed  in  London,  and  establish  a  Dispen* 
■ary  and  Clinic  for  students,  where  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  diseases  of  patients 
preient,  that  the  students  may  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  his  extensive  research. 

Note  — Seventy-six  Students  have  alreadv  given  their  names  to  attend  the  lee- 
tarei,  and,  amongthe  number,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleason,  wife  of  Dr.  Gleaaon,  Physician 
te  the  Glen  Haven  Water  Cure  Infimary,  with  a  view  to  complete  her  medical  ed« 
oettion  by  attending  two  terms  of  lectures,  and  obtaining  the  degree  of  M*  l>*  A 
Jeeond  miu  Blaokwell.    Syracuse,  Sept.,  1849. 
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From  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  sod  Snrgicil  JonniaL 

CENTRAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

"  THere  is  a  time  far  everything/^  was  the  pertinent  remark  of  the 
wise  man  in  times  of  great  antiquity,  but  one  of  which  every  man  of  ex« 
perience  in  every  subsequent  age  has  been  made  to  feel  the  truthfulness, 
in  al]  great  and  important  enterprises.  It  does  seem,  that  we  selected 
the  right  place  and  commenced  at  the  right  time  to  ensure  complete  and 
triumphant  success.  Dr.  W.  Beach,  of  New  York,  so  well  known  to 
the  world  for  his  distinguished  talents  as  an  author  and  practitioner,  and 
who  has  recently  travelled  through  eight  or  ten  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  visited  every  principal  medical  Institution  to  collect  infor- 
mation and  materials  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  scientific  reform, 
writes  that  he  will  be  here  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  *'  furnished  with 
afimak  anatomiccd  models  made  to  order  in  Paris,  diagrams,  pathalogi- 
caJ  drawmgs,  d&c,  executed  in  London,  and  give  the  students  the  foil 
benefit  of  all  his  extensive  research ;  also  that  he  will  establish  a  Dis- 
pensary and  Clinic  for  students^  where  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  patients  present. 

Dr.  Beach  has  pledged  his  entire  influence  to  this  College,  which  gi?es 
us  great  assurance  that  the  connection  of  such  a  man  with  the  Faculty  is 
DO  small  acquisition.  We  have  also  been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
professor  of  chemistry.  Dr.  C.  Linck  was  educated  in  Germany,  under 
the  personal  instructions  of  Dr.  Liebig,  of  world  wide  reputation.  He 
has  been  several  years  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  in  Cambridge 
University,  Massachusetts,  and  will  resign  his  chair  there  on  tbe  15th 
October,  next,  and  come  here  furnished  with  all  suitable  apparatus  and 
labaratory  of  his  own,  to  become  the  permanent  professor  of  this  scien- 
tific School.  He  lectures  finely  in  English,  and  is  most  warmly  recom- 
mended by  Cambridge,  Harvard,  and  other  Colleges,  as  well  as  Dr* 
Liebig,  himself. .  Professors  O.  Davis  and  W.  W.  Hadley,  of  the  Roch- 
ester Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  B.  S.  Heath,  of  Rutledge,  are  all 
graduates  of  the  Cincindati  School,  and  so  well  known  as  able  lecturers 
and  sound  medical  scholars,  that  any  remarks  from  us  would  be  super- 
fluous. Prof  S.  M.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  is  the  man  for  tbe  chair, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Trustees,  and  will  honor  and  adorn  any  post  he  is 
called  to  fill.  The  present  arrangement  is  the  result  of  mutual  and  har- 
monious union  with  the  Rochester  School,  and  all  concerned,  and  we 
think  must  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  and  patronage  of  our  friends 
and  the  public,  everywhere. 

The  Class,  the  first  session,  roust  be  large,  we  know,  from  the  means  of 
information  before  us ;  and,  as  every  professor  is  ambitious  to  establish  a 
character  for  the  College  as  well  as  himself,  students  may  coofidenUf 
expect  a  good  and  thorough  Course  of  Lectures. 
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^*  Seize  up<m  truth  wherever  founds 
On  CkriHian  or  on  Heathen  ground" 


VOL.  m.  WOROBSTER,  MASS.,  ITOTBMBBft  1,  1849.  KO.  81. 


WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 
COURSE  OF  sttJi>ir,  Ac. 

[HaTiDg,  in  some  previous  numbers  df  the  Journal,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  merits  of  several  other  medical  Colleges,  we 
DOW  introduce  to  notice  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution.  This  Insti- 
tution, though  but  recently  incorporated,  has  really  had  an  existence  for 
more  than  four  years  past,  and  has  already  acquired  a  deserved  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Its  facilities,  for  imparting  professional  in- 
formation, are  now  superior.  Its  professors  are  men,  not  only  of  thor- 
ough medical  attainments,  but  of  liberal  education  and  extensive  general 
information.  It  has  already  secured  a  highly  competent  amount  of  the 
most  valuable  apparatus ;  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  extend- 
ing its  means  of  illustration  quite  beyond  those  usually  enjoyed  by  the 
medical  Colleges  of  the  country.  We  feel  sure,  that  students  resorting 
to  this  Institution  for  professional  instruction,  will  be  disappointed, 
only  that  their  advantages  are  so  ample.  We  have  the  promise  of  an  un- 
usually large  Class  in  the  spring;  and  we  are  happy  to  know,  that  the 
disposition,  among  students,  to  secure  thorough  attainments  in  the  pro- 
lession,  and  attend  two  or  more  Courses  of  Lectures  at  some  established 
medical  Institution,  is  becoming  more  and  more  general.    We  trust,  that 
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numbers  of  those  who  shall  attend  the  Course  of  Central  Medical  Ccl- 
lege  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  present  autumn  and  approaching  winter, 
will  resort  to  Worcester  for  further  instruction  in  the  spring ;  and  that, 
in  return,  many  who  shall  attend  here  in  the  spring,  will  go  to  Syracuse 
the  next  autumn.  The  locality  and  relation  of  these  two  Colleges  now 
makes  such  an  interchange  very  convenient  and  desirable.  The  following 
is  the  Announcement  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution. — Ed.  Jour.] 

The  oonne  of  study  required  by  this  lostitotion  is  intended  to  occupy  three  fall  years ; 
and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of  M.  D.  roust  have  attended  two  full  Courses  of  Medi- 
cal Lectures  in  some  established  Medical  College,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  this  Insti- 
tution. They  must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character ;  must  have 
a  competent  literary  education  j  and  must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  varioos 
branches  of  medical  study,  as  contained  m  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the  text-books 
wliich  we  recommend,  or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended : — 

On  Anatomy— 'WUaout  Quain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and  Harrison. 

On  Stfr^er^— Pancoast,  Druitt,  Listen,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and  Castle. 

On  PAynb/o^— Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology—Growt  Chomel,  Qallup,  and  Watton. 

On  Materia  Mediea^KMt,  Pereint,  and  Wood  and  Baohe. 

On  AuscttUation  and  Pereumon— Laennec,  Williams,  Gerhard,  Bowditch,  and  Watson. 

On  Theory  cmd  Practice—^ 9,\aoji^  Maokintoeh,  Elliotson  and  Stewartson,  Koet,  Mattson 
Howard,  Worthy,  Comfert,  Smith,  Curtis,  and  Thomson. 

On  the  Institutet  of  Medicine^QtXLVi.^  and  Curtis. 

On  Obitetrioe  and  Diseaees  peeuUar  to  Women  and  Children^-^ChuichiXl^  Eberle,  Chailly, 
Blaygrier,  Velpeau,  Beach,  and  Curtis. 

On  MediecU  Jurieprudenee-~Beck  Bad  Williams. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Fownes,  and  Turner. 

On  Antony— Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 
The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Faculty  :— 

C.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

I.  M.  Comings,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice^  and  Ohstetries. 

J.  KosT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Botany  ^ 

E.  M.  Pariiitt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Walter  Burnham,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March,  1890,  and 
continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a  fhll  Course  is  f  50,  in  advance,  with  a  matricu* 
lation  fee  of  ^.  Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at  6tiier  Medical  Colleges^ 
$10  only  are  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in  addition,  $18  for  a  Diploma.  Good 
btard  can  be  had  for  $2,25  per  weelE.  v 

The  text-books  recommended  are  consulted  ecleetieaVy  y^-oMthoritatioety^  indeed,  so 
far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions,  as  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and 
the  like ;  but  otherwise  with  careful  diserimifiation, — the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  what  i^ 
taught  in  this  Institution  being,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kin 
as  medicinal  agents  3  and  that  the  object,  in  exliibiting  any  remedy,  should  be  to  sustain, 
and  not  to  depress  the  vital  powers. 

Quite  extensive  accessions  have,  of  late,  been  made  to  the  Anatomical  and  Chemical  Ap- 
paratus, Library,  &c.  The  Faculty  of  the  Institution  now  constitute  a  full  and  eminently 
able  Board  of  Instruction ;  and  the  facilities  to  be  ei\joyed  by  students  are,  f n  every  way, 
ample.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustrations,  and  experimects,  are  conducted  in 
(he  most  advantageous  and  instructive  manner. 
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Daring  the  past  yeiur  several  yalnable  specimens  of  Morbid  Anatomy  have  been  added 
to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet,  as  donations  from  friends  of  the  Institution.  Other  like  £ii7ors 
SDd  toy  soch  preparations  as  are  adapted  to  faciltate  illustratiye  teaching,  in  any  of  the 
departments,  are  respectfnDy  and  earnestly  solicited.  C  NEWTON,  Prmdent, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  PHYSICIAN. 

No.  1. — Acute  Hydrocephalus. 

[We  hope  the  author  of  the  foHowiog  will  send  us  No,  2,  for  the  next 
number  of  the  Journal ;  and,  if  as  valuable  as  the  present,  not  cease  to 
forward  his  communications  till  he  is  tired  of  counting. — Ed,  Jour  J] 

This  is  a  form  of  disease  to  which  children,  from  the  age  of  two  to 
ten  jears,  are  subject,  it  derives  its  name  from  the  collection  of  water 
between  the  membranes,  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  and  least  observed  of  the  exciting  causes 
is  the  habit,  in  which  parents  too  often  indulge,  of  taxing  the  mental 
powers  of  their  children  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their  strength  or  ability 
to  sustain.  In  their  anxiety  to  display  the  precocity  of  their  offspring, 
they  inflict  a  positive  injury,  and  often  pave  the  way  for  a  long  train  of 
paioful  symptoms,  which,  unfortunately,  terminate  in  the  early  death  of 
the  child. 

When  we  consider  that  the  brain,  in  early  childhood,  is  constantly 
undergoing  certain  organic  changes,  and  that  the  vessels  by  which  it  is 
supplied  are  more  active  than  at  any  other  period,  its  susceptibility  to 
cerebral  disease  must  be  apparent;  and  the  parent  cannot  be  too  guard- 
^  against  still  further  inviting  the  activity  of  the  blood  vessels  by  repeat- 
ed mental  tasks  totally  unfitted  to  its  age  and  condition.  "  The  child 
was  50  forward  I  knew  it  could  not  live  long,"  has  often  been  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  bereaved  parents, — ^little  thinking,  perhaps,  that  its  untimely 
death  might  be  traced  to  their  own  indiscretion.  The  practice  of  sending 
children  of  three,  four,  and  even  five  years  of  age  to  school,  is  to  be 
deprecated ;  occasioning,  as  it  does,  in  too  many  instances,  premature 
mental  efforts,  for  which  the  brain  is  wholly  unprepared. 

Among  other  causes  of  Hydrocephalus,  may  be  enumerated  gastric  and 
intestinal  irritation ;  worms ;  blows  upon  the  head ;  hooping  cough ; 
lathing ;  the  suppression  of  customary  evacuations ;  the  sudden  heal- 
i^  of  sores  and  ulcers  on  the  head. 

Symptoms, — Pain  in  the  head  ;  vomiting ;  costiveness  in  the  early 
^3ges,  followed  by  bilious  diarrhcea ;  pulse  quick  and  unequal ;  iiiter- 
f«pted  sleep,  attended  with  violent  starting  and  screams.  The  hands 
are  thrown  over  the  head ;  and,  if  removed,  are  soon  returned ; — 
constant  moaning ;  flushed  cheeks ; — the  skin  in  other  parts  unusually  pale 
and  dry  ;  drawing  down  of  the  features;  contraction  of  the  brow;  the 
popil  dilated ;  inability  to  bear  the  light ;  drowsiness ;  stupor ; — the  eyes 
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glazed  and  turned  upward,  and  sometimes  suffused  with  blood ;  strabb* 
mus ;  loss  of  sight ;  deafness  ;  paralysis ;  convulsions. 

Such  is  the  usual  train  of  symptoms  which  mark  the  progress  of  this 
form  of  disease,  and  which  will  vary,  of  course,  in  different  cases,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  exciting  causes.  Sometimes  the  stage  of 
invasion  is  so  slightly  marked  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention ;  and  the 
most  alarming  symptoms  will  be  manifest,  even  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
attack.  If,  however,  there  is  proper  inquiry  made  as  to  the  previous 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  found,  that  the  symptoms  have  6eeo, 
a  quick  pulse,  pain  and  heat  in  the  head,  severe  and  frequent  vomiting, 
the  stools  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  glassy  subsistence,  the  physician 
will  not  err  in  supposing,  that,  if  there  is  not,  as  yet,  any  effusion,  it  is, 
at  least,  strongly  to  be  apprehended ;  and  the  treatment  should  necessa^ 
rily  be  prompt  and  energetic. 

TreeUment — In  the  forming  stages,  an  emetic  of  lobelia,  followed  by 
a  gentle  aperient,  or  enema ;  stimulating  applications  to  the  extremi- 
ties ;  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water ;  the  exhibition  of  disr 
phoretics,  and  a  cold  infusion  of  ictodes  fcetida  to  the  head,  wrill  often  ar- 
rest its  further  progress.  If  the  disease  advances,  however,  a  powder, 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  corallorhiza,  odontorhiza,  lobelia  inflata,  and 
arum  tryphillum,  should  be  given  every  hour,  in  from  five  to  ten  grain 
doses,  continuing  the  stimulating  applications.  Enemas,  composed  of  a 
decoction  of  Scutellaria  lateriflora  and  heracleum  lanatum,  will  be  found 
of  great  advantage.  The  vapor  and  tepid  baths  form  important  auxilHt- 
ries,  and  should  not  be  omitted ;  as,  m  connection  with  the  remedies 
prescribed,  they  tend  to  equalize  the  circulation  and  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  accumulated  fluid. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  disease  great  dependence  may 
be  placed  on  the  free  exhibition  oT  diuretics.  Cases  are  recorded  where 
*'  spontaneous  cures*'  have  occurred,  afler  a  copious  discharge  of  urine^ 
when  all  hopes  of  recovery  had  been  abandoned.  As  in  ascites,  so  also 
in  hydrocephalus,  even  afler  strabismus  and  other  aggravated  symptoms 
have  supervened,  the  case  should  not  be  abandoned  as  hopeless,  so  long 
as  the  use  of  diuretics  is  followed  by  a  discharge  of  urine,  in  any  degree 
adequate  to  our  expectations;  and,  if  the  exhibition  of  this  class  of  med- 
icines, joined  with  the  treatment  recommended,  is  faithfully  persevered  in, 
we  are  justified  in  looking  for  speedy  amendment,  and  the  final  restorsr 
tion  of  the  patient. 

The  idea  that  hydrocephalus  is  necessarily  a  fatal  form  of  disease,  is 
not  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  many  physicians^  of  the  Reformed 
School,  who  report  well  marked  cases  which  have  been  successfolly 
treated.  The  practice  of  abstracting  blood,  both  by  leeches  and  the 
lancet,  in  connection  with  drastic  purgatives,  is  recommended,  with  pe- 
culiar emphasis,  by  Allopathic  writers  and  physicians.  A  standard  au- 
thor savs  that  purgatives,  such  as  calomel  and  jalap  '*  will  exercise  a 
powerful  effect  in  addition  to  bleeding,  in  arresting  the  development  of 
inflammation  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease." Another  writer  observes,  that  **  mercury,  by  the  excitement  it 
produces,  adds  to  the  inflammation  which  characterizes  the  first  stages 
of  hydrocephalus  ;*'  and  that  **  mercury,  in  my  opinion,  has  often  been  the 
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miusive  cause  of  this  disease."  He  continues,  *'  Certain  it  is,  that 
dropsy  of  tbe  brain  has  become  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  since 
the  general  and,  I  had  almost  said,  indiscriminate  use  of  this  metal  in 
febnle  and  inflammatory  diseases." 

Saeb  are  tbe  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  Y or k^  in  reference 
to  tbe  employment  of  calomel.  Need  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  then, 
that  80  many  cases  of  slight  febrile  excitement  in  children,  which  may 
be  (raced  to  the  [N-esence  of  indigested  food  in  the  stomach,  and  to  other 
caoses  easily  remoted,  should,  in  the  hands  of  Allopathic  physicians,  ler- 
mioate  in  dropsy  of  the  brain  ?  The  parent  is  told,  aAer  his  child  has 
been  sabjected  to  the  effects  of  an  article  which  is  often  the  *'  exdusiye 
cause  of  dropsy,"  that  its  dtseas^,  at  first  simply  febrile  excitement,  has 
^uvH into"  hydrocephalus;  and  that  such  cases,  according  to  Thatcher 
and  others,  almost  inevitably  result  in  death !  The  inforence  to  be 
drawn  is  not  so  obscure,  that  it  may  not  readily  be  seen  by  every  candid 
reader.  Amiciw. 

EUennlhy  October,  184% 


VACCINATION. 

BY  PROF.  I.  M.  COMING. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked  of  late,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  trans^ 
nitUng  any  other  form  of  disease  to  the  patient,  by  the  process  of  vaccina- 
tioo?  and  again,  if  re-vaccination  is  necessary,  at  distant  intervals  from 
•  the  date  of  the  primary  process? 

In  reply  to  these  queries,  we  have  observed,  that  there  is  danger  of 
introdacing  other  formidable  forms  of  disease,  and  that  there  is  not  gen* 
erally  snfficient  caution  used  by  our  physicians  in  the  selection  of  the 
^raccine  matter.  How  few  persons,  and  especially  children,  are  there 
now  entirely  free  from  some  cutaneous  or  exanthematous  disease !  I 
We  wiH  not  now  stop  to  inquire  whether  these  various  affections  may 
not  have  had  their  origin  in  this  universal  practice  of  vaccination.  We 
win  only  remark,  that  there  are  numerous  cases  of  injury ;  enough  of 
tbem  to  excite  the  alarm  of  every  friend  of  the  human  family.  Dr.  Eberle 
says,  "  I  have  several  times  known  obstinate  and  alarming  cutaneous  af-» 
fections  communicated  to  children  by  vaccinating  them  with  matter  ta* 
ken  from  unhealthy  subjects.^'  We  might  quote  other  authorities;  but, 
by  a  reference  to  Mattson's  Vegetable  Practice,  2d  edition,  page  568, 
we  shall  find  well  authenticated  eas^,  to  show  that  there  is  the  greatest 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  vaccination  with  impure  matter.  The 
question  then  arises,  What  shall  be  done?  How  can  we  obtain  the  pure 
matter  ?  We  reply.  Lei  every  physician  provide  himself  with  the  jMtre 
Ifmpkfrom  the  cow,  and  let  no  other  matter  be  used  but  that ;  and  there 
are  other  reasons,  besides  the  one  given  above,  for  this  practice.  Tbe 
matter  takes  better  when  from  the  cow,  and  is  a  surer  prophylactic.  For 
tbeie  were  very  few  cases  of  small  pox  or  varioloid,  after  the  vaccination 
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by  Jenner  and  by  tbose  who  used  the  cow  matter ;  but  we  all  know, 
that  now,  about  one  half  oi  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  and  are  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  of  small  pox,  have  the  varioloid,  and,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  equally  as  severe  as  the  genuine  variola.  In  fact,  it  is  now 
so  common  to  see  varioloid,  that  vaccination  is  hardly  considered  a  pre- 
ventive ; — it  only  renders  the  disease  somewhat  milder.  It  must  be  that 
the  matter  becomes  changed,  by  passing  through  so  great  a  variety  of 
constitutions.  To  what  other  cause,  can  we  assign  this  deterioration  of 
the  prophylactic  powers  of  the  vaccine  matter? 

In  Germany,  the  plan  of  recurrence  to  the  cow  has  been  largeljtrie 
of  late  years.  In  Wirtemburg  alone,  between  1831  and  1836,  forty  va- 
rieties of  primitive  lymph  were  successfully  employed.  It  is  also  said, 
that,  in  the  small  pox  Hospital  of  London,  they  changed  their  old  stock 
of  lymph,  for  more  recent  matter  in  1837,  and  a  marked  improvement 
was  perceived  in  the  resulting  vesicles.  The  local  inflammation  was  more 
severe ;  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  more  violent ;  the  vims  was 
more  energetic ;  the  most  minute  incision  took  effect.  The  National 
Vaccine  l^tablishment  of  London,  has  also,  on  several  occasions,  varied 
its  stock  of  lymph  to  advantage.  In  France,  a  new  variety  of  vaccine 
lymph,  obtained  from  the  dairies  of  Passy,  near  Paris,  and  called  Passj 
lymph,  was  brought  into  use  in  1836,  and  was  considered  by  many  as 
superior  to  the  old  stock. 

We  regard  these  considerations  as  worthy  the  attention  of  medical 
men ;  and  every  one  should  be  supplied  with  the  genuine  cow  lympb, 
which  can  be  very  easily  obtained,  at  almost  any  time. 

In  respect  to  re-vaccination,  we  will  only  observe,  that  many  of  tbe 
German  physicians  contend  strongly,  that  it  is  necessary  as  often  as 
from  every  7  to  12  years,  and  that  it  runs  out  and  loses  its  powers  in 
that  time.  The  Authorities  of  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  have  reported 
to  the  French  government,  against  the  necessity  of  re-vaccination,  and 
there  seems  to  be  really  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  tbe 
plan.  The  Germans  aver,  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  recently  vaccinated 
have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  small  pox.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient 
data  to  form  a  correct  conclusion,  we  only  observe,  that  the  practice  may 
be  recommended  for  its  safety,  even  if  it  be  much  less  serviceable  than 
the  Germans  contend,  especially  if  the  primitive  vaccine  lymph  is  used. 

Worcester,  Sept.,  1849. 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — During  our  late  visit  to .  Bangor,  we  were  assured  by 
Dr.  Mills,  of  that  city,  that  he  could  predict  an  attack  of  cholera,  two  of 
three  days  before  the  patient  himself  observed  any  symptoms.  This  was 
done  by  noticing  a  peculiar  anxious  look  of  the  eyes,  the  color  of  the 
skin,  and  a  livid  appearance  about  the  orbits. 

We  were  led  to  place  more  confidence  in  this  assertion  of  Dr.  Mills, 
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from  the  faot,  that  he  is  a  very  close  observer,  and  his  duties  as  an  Al- 
derman of  the  city,  required  him  to  look  after  the  distressed,  while  this 
epidemio  prevailed  there,  and  he  had*  an  opportunity  to  witness  more  ca- 
ses than  any  other  individual  in  the  community. 

We  were  very  particular  in  making  inquiries  of  the  doctor,  on  this 
subject,  and  learned  that  he  had  foretold,  two  or  three  days  before,  that 
suck  and  such  individuals  whom  he  had  noticed  as  having  this  |iectf/tar 
look,  would  be  attacked ;  and  his  predictions  invariably  proved  true, — 
the  patients  themselves,  not  having  the  least  intimations,  that  they  had 
been  thus  doomed,  or  having  the  least  fear  of  an  attack. 

He  informs  me,  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  appearance ;  but  it 
is'  never  to  be  mistaken,  if  once  noticed.  He  says  an  anxious  look  is 
the  best  definition  he  can  give ;  and  a  cholera  countenance  must  be  seen 
to  be  recognized. 

This  peculiar  appearance  was  found  to  portend  the  disease,  even  while 
the  person  was  enjoying  perfect  health,  so  far  as  he  could  himself  dis- 
cover. In  every  case  we  saw,  among  the  dying  and  the  sick  in  every 
stage,  we  noticed  a  great  sameness  of  expression,  and  a  peculiar  look, 
that  we  never  saw  in  other  forms  of  disease,  and  that  we  can  never 
forget. 

We  think  this  is  a  subject  of  the  gre^atest  moment,  if  it  can  be  verifi- 
ed by  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  prove  correct.  For,  if  this  dread- 
ful scourge  can  be  anticipated  even  a  few  hours,  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  yield  to  our  treatment,  in  every  instance. 

We  present  this  subject  as  an  important  discovery ;  as  we  have  never 
seen  the  matter  mentioned  before ;  yet  it  was  verified,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  this  disease  in  Bangor,  frequently,  and  by  various  individuals. 

Worcester,  Oct.,  1849.  I.  M.  Comings. 


DIETIN  CHOLERA. 

BT  W.  R.  BANDT,  M.  D.,    ^ALTIMORB. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  anything  of  the  origin,  pathology,  or 
treatment  of  this  disease.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  it,  which, 
instead  of  dispersing  the  gloom  that  enshrouds  this  most  fatal  epidemic, 
only  serve,  it  would  seem,  by  the  accumulation  of  conflicting  statements, 
to  hide  its  true  character  in  still  greater  darkness,  and  render  its  mys- 
tery thereby,  if  possible,  more  mysterious. 

All  that  we  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  invite  attention  to 
a  single  point,  viz.,  the  exclusive  diet,  prescribed  by  many  physicians,  in 
different  sections  of  our  country,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  mu- 
nicipal discussion  and  regulation  in  several  of  our  cities,  during  the 
prevalence,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  cholera.  The  diet  referred  to,  is 
the  exclusion  of  all  vegetables,  as  commonly  understood  and  used  under 
this  head,  aodymifs.  And,  among  the  articles  to  be  chiefly  employed, 
rice  seems  to  claim  the  highest  commendation. 
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The  ground  for  this  recommendatorj  diet  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  among  the  most  active  exciting  causes  of  chol- 
era ;  and  that  their  use,  in  fact,  establishes  the  predisposition,  and  thus 
may  be  fairly  charged  with  giving  existence  to  the  disease. 

NoWy  with  all  due  deference,  we  respectfully  ask,  if  snch  advice  is  not 
in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  a  sound  physiology  and  hygiene  t  and  far'* 
ther,  in  conflict  with  observations  and  facts  fairly  interpreted? 

It  is  to  these  queries  our  remarks  will  be  principally  confined.  And, 
first,  in  reference  to  the  law  itself. 

M.  Magendie,  from  the  many  experiments  which  he  instituted,  lays  it 
down  as  ''an  important  hygienic  precept,"  clearly  demonstrated,  thai 
man  requires  ''a  variety  of  articles  of  diet" — that  in  his  food  he  is  o'm* 
nivorous;  and,  if  confined  to  any  one  article,  however  nutritious,  that  be 
would  loathe,  sicken,  languish ;  and,  in  the  cases  where  he  could  es* 
tend  his  experiments,  as  on  the  lower  animals,  that  they  would  invaria- 
bly die — and  that  from  starvation. 

**  Variety  in  food,"  says  Chomel,  in  his  General  Pathology, 'Ms  neo- 
essary  to  man."  ''The  exclusive  use,"  he  continues,  ''of  any  one  arti- 
cle of  food,  in  those  whose  unrestrained  habits  would  have  been  opposed 
to  such^  a  course,  almost  always  terminates  in  disease." 

In  speaking  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  proximate  (organic)  pniici« 
pies.  Dr.  Bell  says,  in  his  work  on  regimen  and  longevity,  "  Hei^tb 
could  not  be  maintained  in  the  exclusive  use  of  any  one,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, variety  is  indispensably  necessary." 

Again.  Man's  organization  seems  to  demonstrate  most  conclusively 
ihat  variety  of  food  is  his  natural  diet.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, in  his  Physiology,  "The  construction  of  his  digestive  apparatus,  as 
well  as  his  own  instinctive  properties,  point  to  a  mixed  diet,  as  that  which 
is  best  suited  to  his  wants." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  teeth  of  man  combine  those  both  of  the  car* 
nivorous  and  herbivorous  animals,  having  the  cutting  and  rending  of  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  grinding  of  the  latter ;  and  that  his  alimentary 
tube  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  those  of  both  classes  of  ani- 
mals ;  not  having  the  shortness  of  the  carnivorous,  nor  the  complexity  of 
the  herbivorous,  but  combining  the  digestive  capabilities  of  both,  and 
consequently  requiring  the  food  of  each. 

"  Repeated  analysis,"  says  Prof.  Jackson,  in  his  paper  on  tea  and 
coflpse,  in  the  July  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  "shows  that  these  articles  are  unfit  for  nutrition,  and  has  de- 
monstrated, that,  of  the  aliment  that  is  i^apted  to  healthy  nutrition,  one 
eighth  part  only  consists  of  albumen,  or  protein  compounds.  And  what- 
ever is  devoid  of  those  substances,  cannot  perform  the  ofiice  of  food,  or 
be  fitted  for  nutrition." 

Now  protein  is  the  representative  of  the  azotized  or  albuminous  por- 
tion of  the  food,  &nd,according  to  organic  chemistry,  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements,  to  wit :  of  carbon  fortyj  hydrogen  thirty,  nitrogen  five, 
and  oxygen  twelve ;  while,  of  the  balance  of  the  £M>d,  which  is  pronounced 
necessary  to  healthy  nutrition,  which  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  pc^-* 
tion,  not  less  than  seven  eighths  consist  of  non-azotized,  non-albuminous, 
or  those  articles  of  food  which  are  deprived  of  nitrogen,  and  include,  in 
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irreat  measure,  the  Tarioas  vegetables  and  fruits  which  are  excluded  ^ 
improper  diet  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  clearly  to  follow,  that  variety  of  food  is 
most  in  accordance  with,  and  necessary  to  fulfil,  the  physiological  or  nat- 
ural law  of  man*8  being. 

But  it  may  here  be  objected  that  vegetables  and  fruits  do  not  contain 
any  positive  elements  of  nutrition,  as  they  are  destitute  of  nitrogen,  and 
consequently  of  protein,  which  latter  is  regarded,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  presence,  as  the  proper  measure  of  the  comparative  nutrient 
powers  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  food.  It  is  then  said  that  this  protein 
being  entirely  absent  in  the  excluded  articles  of  diet,  and  that  they 
thereby  having  no  nutrient  properties,  nothing  can  be  lost  by  their  ex- 
clusion ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  nutrition  of  the  being  is  concerned,  they 
are  of  little  consequence. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  the  position  here  taken  seems  more  hypotheti- 
cal than  real ;  more  in  conflict  with  standard  authorities  and  facts,  than 
in  accordance  with  truth ;  for  it  is  not  denied  that  a  large  class  of  ani- 
mals subsist  and  are  nourished  solely  by  the  grasses  and  fruits,  and  poft- 
sets  the  highest  amount  of  energy  and  strength.  And  further,  that  their 
conatitutions  are  charged  with  the  element  nitrogen;  and  that  their  tisr 
miefly  equally  with  thosie  of  the  carnivorous,  are  possessed  of  the  protein 
GompouDds.  Hence*  so  far  i^  the  fact  is  concerned,  both  classes  of  ani- 
mals are  on  an  equalitj,  as  boj^  have  the  protein  in  their  composition,  the 
onljT  difference  being  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  it.  The  class  that  live 
on  flesh,  take  the  nitrogen  along  with  their  f(K>d ;  while  those  that  live 
on  gjcsas  and  vegetables,  receive  their  nitrogen  along  with  their  respira- 
tion, which,  combining  with  the  elements  of  their  food,  forms  the  protein 
compounds;  so  that,  admitting  protein  and  the  albuminous  compounds 
to  constitute  the  proper  elements  of  nutrition,  the  herbivorous  class  of 
animals  derive  the  same  advantage  from  its  presence  as  the  carnivorous* 
But,  admitting  that  vegetables  and  fruits  possess  no  nutrient  properties 
lor  man,  «ven  if  they  do  for  some  of  the  lower  animals,  still  we  think  it 
may  be  maintained  that  they  are  necessary  as  articles  of  diet.  Every 
one  admits  that  heat,  or  a  proper'  amount  of  temperature,  is  as  necessary 
to  life  as  food ;  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  the  vital  stimuli.  Now  it  is 
ascertained  that  one  of  the  great  sources  of  animal  heat  is  from  vegeta- 
Ues  and  fruit,  as  well  as  all  of  the  non-azotized  articles  of  diet;  and 
tbat  this  heat  is  produced  by  the  carbon  apd  hydrogen  which  are  elimi- 
nated during  the  digestion  and  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  diet,  com- 
bining with  oxygen  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

On  this  point  Prof.  Jackson  asserts  that  ''fatty,  starchy,  and  saccha- 
rine matters  are  intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  calorification,  by  their 
combustion  or  combination  with  oxygen  introduced  into  the  blood  by  the 
processes  of  re^iration  ;"  though  he  does  not  believe  that  they  are  in 
aaj  way  designed  for  nutrition. 

So  that  allowing  that  vegetables  and  fruits  contain  no  nutriment,  the 
fiict  of  their  furnishing  so  much  of  the  heat  essential  to  life,  must  make 
them  an  important,  and,  one  would  think,  an  indispensable  part  of  diet ; 
so  mach  so,  indeed,  that  that  emergency,  requiring  their  expulsion,  we 
would  suppose,  sbo*ild  be  one  of  the  last  extreme,  arising  not  under  the 
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tuthority  of  a  hygienic  law,  for  that  we  haTe  seen  adrocatea  and  de- 
mands their  use ;  but  under  that  of  a  pathological  law,  when  disease  is 
actually  present,  and  medical  treatment  demanded.  In  this  latter  case, 
we  acquiesce,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  excla- 
sion. 

In  th^  herbivorous  class,  where  perspiration  is  very  great,  the  temper- 
ature, by  this  refrigerating  process,  is  constantly  being  lowered,  and 
hence,  their  diet,  from  being  exclusively  vegetable,  gives  them  an  abaa- 
dant  source  of  supply  for  the  waste  of  this  fundamental  element  of  their 
existence.  In  the  carnivorous  animals  *Hhe  temperature,"  says  Dr.  Car- 
penter, "appears  to  be  sufficiently  kept  up  by  the  combustion  «f  the  car- 
bon aod  hydrogen  set  free  by  the  decay  of  their  tissues." 

Man,  from  the  variety  of  his  food,  enjoys  th6  capabilities  of  both 
classes,  and  eliminates  heat  doubtless  from  both  sources. 

But  the  advocates  of  exclusive  diet  may  exclaim,  that  even  admitting 
all  that  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  variety  of  diet — which  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  they  acknowledge  is  all  right  and  proper— 
the  point  at  issue,  in  all  that  has  been  advanced,  has  not  been  touched; 
that  what  they  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  cholera  influence  is  abroad  over 
the  land,  predisposing  the  system  to  an  attack,  and  thai  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  among  the  most  prominent  causes  exciting  it  into  action  or 
producing  the  disease ;  hence  they  assert  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
the  advice  which  excludes  all  such  articles  of  diet,  while  the  cholera 
prevails. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  cholera  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  as  ex- 
tensively and  fatally  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  fruits  were  scarcely  at 
all  to  be  had,  as  in  the  summer,  when  they  are  so  abundant.  And,  where 
a  case  of  cholera  has  occurred  after  eating  fruit,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Dunglison,  it  is  a  mere  '^coincidence,"  and  such  coincidences,  in  a  peri- 
od of  alarm,  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  a  terror  against  its  use.  And 
the  same  author  continues,  "there  is,  in  truth,  not  the  least  reason  for 
presuming  that  ripe  fruits  had  anything  more  to  do  with  the  causatioo 
of  cholera  than  any  other  kind  of  diet;  and  how  easy  it  might  have  bees 
to  excite  equal  prejudices,  on  no  more  foundations,  against  any  of  the 
common  aliments."  The  potatoe  is  allowed  as  an  article  of  diet,  yet, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Beaumont,  whether  baked,  roasted,  or 
boiled,  it  is  not  so  digestible  as  the  ripe  mellow  apple. 

Now,  according  to  the  pathology  of  Chomel,  there  is  a  marked  dificr- 
ence  between  predisposing  causes  und  predisposition  ;  for  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  in  those  places  where  cholers  was  most  violent  and  fatallj 
destructive,  all  had  not  alike  the  same  predisposition  to  an  attack,  and 
in  some  there  was  no  predisposition  at  all,  and  in  such  conseqnentlj 
there  was  no  cholera.  But  had  the  predisposition  been  present,  then 
fear,  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  a  variety  of  alimentary  articles,  any  or  all  of 
them,  would  have  proved  equally  exciting  caused  with  fruits  in  producing 
the  disease. 

When  diarrhoea  or  irritation  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  present,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  propriety  of  excluding,  as  a  remedial  means,  the  vegeta- 
ble diet  and  fruits.  But  where  this  tube  is  in  perfect  health,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  organs  are  in  a  like  condition,  we  cannot  see  the  wisdom  or 
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Utility  of  the  advice,  which  refuses  the  demands  of  nature  by  denying 
that  kind  of  diet  which  her  instinctive  teachings  in  the  physiological 
state  the  experience  of  every  one  abundantly  proves  to  be  the  surest 
guides  to  the  preservation  of  health.  In  fgict,  we  think  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  there  is  no  more  absolute  unity  and  fixed  ^standard  of 
health,  than  there  is  an  absolute  unity  and  fixed  standard  of  disease ; 
that  consequently  there  cannot  be  a  fixed  re/^imen  of  diet  suited  to  every 
person,  any  more  than  there  can  be  one  fixed  remedy  for  every  disease. 
For  health,  which  is  a  generic  term,  implies  the  normal  action  of  each 
and  all  the  organs,  whether  separately  or  collectively,  as  we  speak  of  the 
health *of  individual  organs,  and  the  general  health  of  the  whole.  And 
this  normal  action  may  present  as  various  shades  of  modification  as  in 
the  various  individuals  possessing  it,  and  yet  all  be  justly  said  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  health.  Uence,  with  such  modifications  in  the  normal 
action  of  the  organs  of  difierent  individuals,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
marvel,  that  different  persons  should  choose  different  kinds  of  food,  and 
yet  that  each  different  kind  of  food  •  should  nevertheless  be  the  proper 
kind  to  the  individual  so  choosing,  as  all  his  organs  are  in  a  state  of 
.  health,  and  consequently  cannot  err  in  their  choice,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence in  choice  must  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  shade  of  their 
several  normal  actions  in  health. 

If  these  positions  be  established,  an  exclusive  diet,  then,  to  ward  off 
disease,  where  no  predisposition  exists,  we  think  may  not  only  be  serious- 
ly questioned,  but  further  honestly  stated  to  be  positively  injurious. 
The  extent  of  this  injury  may  be  briefly  stated  under  these  heads,  viz. : 

1.  By  depriving  the  system  of  its  usual  variety  of  food,  we  thereby 
injure  it  by  robbing  it  in  a  proportionate  degree  of  its  otherwise  healthy 
nutrition  and  proper  apiount  of  temperature. 

2.  By  proclaiming  this  exclusive  diet  as  indispensable,  an  element  of 
fear  is  thus  introduced,  which  seizes  upon  the  people,  creating  such  an 
alarm  that  they  feel  at  a  loss  as  to  what  they  should  eat;  reasoning  with 
themselves  that  probably  the  doctors  may  be  mistaken  about  the  safety 
of  this  and  that  article,  as  our  neighbors  here  and  there  have  died  after 
eating  it,  and  that  therefore,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  shall  abstain  from 
every  such  thing  as  much  as  possible.  Such  cases  are  no  fiction  ;  they 
have  occurred ;  such  individuals  have  abstained,  and  the  consequence 
haa  been,  as  might  have  been  expected,  even  on  common-sense  reason- 
ing, that  their  general  strength  has  given  way ;  all  the  powers  of  their 
system  have  become  weakened,  and  thus  a  predisposition,  or  a  standing 
invitation  for  cholera  or  any  other  disease  that  may  be  prevalent,  has 
been  created.     Fear  alone,  aside  from  starvation,  is  sufficient  to  do  this. 

The  third  and  last  injury  we  have  to  mention  as  arising  from  this 
exclusive  system  of  diet,  is  that  inflicted  upon  a  very  large  and  impor- 
tant class  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  supply  our  markets  with  those  ex- 
cluded articles,  and  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  their  sale  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  for  themselves  and  families. 

We  say,  if  the  positions  taken  are  tenable,  it  would  seem  to  follow  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  though  not  at  all  intended,  that  such  exclusion 
is  aimed  with  the  highest  cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  as 
well  as  with  unnecessary  deprivations  on  the  other,  in  resisting  the  use. 
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of  what  we  all  woald  consider,  under  other  circumstances,  as  most  de* 
licious  as  well  as  harmless  articles  of  indulgence. — Medical  Examiner. 


From  the  Pbytiologico-Hedieal  Beoorder. 

VASCULAR  EXCITANTS. 

All  locomotive  action  is  proximately  produced  by  muscular  contractioo. 
Further,  all  vascular  action  is  proximately  produced  by  muscular  contrae* 
tion.  By  vascular  action,  I  mean  the  action  that  occurs  in  arteries,  veins, 
lymphatics,  lacteals,  heart,  alimentary  canal,  ducts  of  glands,  and  recep- 
tacles. Moreover,  the  pulmonic  action  is  the  result  of  muscular  con- 
traction. In  short,  all  cognizable  action,  in  organic  forms,  is  proximale* 
ly  the  eflTect  of  muscular  contraction.  That  part  of  the  circulating  sys* 
(em  called  capillary^  which  lies  between  the  terminal  arteries  and  Uie 
origin  of  veins,  is  independent  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues,  and 
its  contents  are  propelled  through  it  by  what  is  termed  c^^Uarjf  aitrae* 
tion ;  while,  those  vessels  wbo^  calibers  are  so  large  as  to  pass  be^fond 
the  power  of  capillary  attraction,  have  their  contents  circulated  by  siiis* 
cular  power. 

Actual  experiment  teaches  us,  that  every  fibrilia  of  the  entire  muses- 
lar  systems,  involuntary  as  well  as  Toluntary,  is  connected  with  some  one 
of  the  nervous  centers,  by  nervous  filaments ;  also,  that,  if  tbat  connection 
is  broken,  the  filaments  cut,  the  muscular  power  to  contract  is  destroyed. 

Therefore,  we  are  able  to  see,  that  muscles,  although  they  are  the  im* 
mediate  cause  of  organic  motion,  are  but  passive  material  means  used  in 
producing  that  important  function  ;  also,  that  the  cehtrifugal  nerves  of 
the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis  (a  nervous  body  in  the  spine)  are  butoia^ 
terial  conduits  which  transmit  the  mystical  fluid,  the  ethereal  essence, 
elaborated  by  the  cineritious.  glands,  called  cortical  spherules,  to  the  mi- 
croscopic and  oblong  cells  ojf  the  fibrills.  Finally,  this  sublimated  fluid 
of  organization,  this  valuable  secretion  of  the  nervous  centers,  is  the  pos- 
terior cause  of  all  oocular  motion — ^the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues, 
the  machinery  which  it  uses  to  produce  so  inestimable  a  work. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  give  a  philoeophical 
reason  of  the  proximate  cause  of  an  increased  or  decreased  vascular  ac- 
tion, as  the  condition  may  be  in  any  given  case?  In  the  former  case,  is 
it  not  an  increased  amount  of  this  subtle,  electric  fluid,  and  in  the  latter, 
a  deficiency  of  it  ?  And,  if  this  is  true,  what  kind  of  a  medicine  will  rec- 
tify the  first  condition,  and  what  the  last  ?  Will  not  that  agent  which 
can  quiet  and  pacify  the  action  of  the  cortical  spherules,  diminish  vas- 
cular excitement?  And,  moreover,  will  not  those  articles  which  can 
arouse  and  increase  the  action  of  the  aforesaid  spherules,  thereby  accel- 
erate the  action  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  arouse  them  from  their  leth- 
argy, and  compel  them  to  carrjr,  through  the  entire  domain  of  life,  its  flu* 
id  food  ? 

Again  :  holding  in  mind  what  anatomy  has  taught  us,  what  must  be 
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the  abilities  of  those  means  that  can  improve  the  energies  of  the  heart, 
and  exalt  the  powers  of  the  arterial  and  venons  systems  ?  Surely,  must 
they  not  be  those  that  primarily  impart  an  impetus,  an  acceleration  to 
the  action  of  the  cortical  spherules  ?  Therefore,  we  are  able  to  see,  and 
say,  that  anything  which  can  arouse  and  strengthen  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  does  it  by  furnishing,  to  the  cineritious  glands  of  the  great 
nervous  centers,  those  refined  materials  and  that  peculiar  stimulus,  which 
they  require  for  vigorous  action ;  also,  that  any  agent  which  can  exert  a 
soothing,  pacifying  influence  upon  the  circulations,  does  it  by  first  fur* 
Dishing  to  the  above  glands,  those  conditions  requisite  for  equal  and  un« 
iform  action. 

Further :  ali  tonics,  stimulants,  and  anodynes  produce  their  effects, 
by  furnishing,  to  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis,  those  wants  or  means 
that  enable  them  to  produce,  through  their  efferent  nerves,  upon  the 
muscular  tunic  of  the  vascular  system,  those  three  effects,  known  as 
tonicity,  stimulation,  and  calmness. 

In  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  will  presides  over  the  frequency  and  de- 
gree of  their  action,  though  the  prior  and  posterior,  or  proximate  and 
remote  causes  of  action,  are  the  same  in  both  divisions  of  muscles. — 
Spasms  and  cramps  occur  in  the  voluntary  muscles  (we  may  not  per- 
ceive them,  yet  they  may  also  occur  in  the  involuntary  muscles — we 
know  of  their  occurring  in  the  alimentary  canal)  occasioned  by  the 
provoking  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  domain  of  the  centripetal 
nenres  of  the  nervous  centers.  The  afferent  or  centripetal  nerves  are 
reporters  to  the  mind,  and  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  organism,  of  the 
states  of  the  body,  and  the  qualities  of  approachinff  things.  If  their  in- 
formation to  these  powers,  enthroned  in  the  capitd  of  the  kingdom,  yes, 
in  the  royal  Palace,  are  compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  their  gov- 
ernment, then  peace  and  order  reign  ;  but,  if  incompatible,  then  they  put 
forth  e^rts,  corresponding  with  the  degree  of  encroachment,  to  remove 
theaa.  The  efferent  nerves  (those  that  go  from  the  brain)  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  voluntary  and  involuntary.  Whether  the  afferent  nerves 
(those  that  go  to  the  brain)  have  two  such  divisions,  is  not  positively 
known,  though  it  is  probable  they  have.  The  five  nerves  of  sense  cor- 
respond to  the  voluntary  division  of  the  efferent  nerves ;  while  those  nerves 
(if  any)  which  go  to  nature,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  correspond  to  the 
involuntary  efferent  nerves.  If  the  nerves  of  sense  are  lacerated  at  cer- 
tain points,  it  occasions  spasms  at  certain  points  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  Perhaps  corresponding  effects  follow  similar  injuries  to  the 
affepent  nerves  of  the  interior  principle,  called  nature. 

When  spasm  occurs,  it  must  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  ordina- 
ry muscular  action.  Although  the  will  is  forestalled,  nevertheless  the 
continuous  action  of  the  muscles  is  the  effect  of  the  continuous  action  of 
the  nervous  fluid  upon  the  cells  of  the  fibrills.  S. 
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From  the  Water-Care  Journal. 

COMBINATION  MAGNETIC  MACHINES.     ELECTRO-MAG- 

NETISM. 

The  application  of  electro-magnetism  as  a  remedial  agent,  in  various 
diseases  both  acute  and  chronic,  has  become  so  extensive  and  important, 
and  the  commissions  we  are  daily  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  suitable  machines  for  this  purpose,  have  become  so  numerous, 
that  we  have  made  arrangements  to  be  regularly  supplied  hereafler  with 
Magnetic  Machines  manufactured  expressly  for  us,  which  we  consider 
superior  to  any  others  for  medical  purposes.  This  machine  is  designated 
as  the  Combination  Magnetic  Machine,  from  its  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  various  different  magnetic  instruments — unrivalled  compactness 
and  simplicity  in  arrangement  and  construction,  and  the  full  power  of 
much  larger  instruments  united,  with  a  smoothness  and  gentleness  of 
motion  which  we  believe  no  other  instrument  to  possess  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree. The  magnetic  current  produced  is  continuous  and  agreeable,  and 
acts  strongly  upon  the  muscles  and  organs  without  those  jarring  shocks 
which  render  the  application  of  electro-magnetism  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant, and  sometimes  injurious.  The  machines  are  manufactured  of  the 
best  materials,  and  convey  a  greater  amount  of  the  magnetic  forces  into 
the  system,  in  better  adjusted  proportions,  and  with  less  inconvenience 
to  the  patient,  than  any  other  instrument  we  have  seen.  They  are  en- 
closed in  strong  cases  of  rosewood,  and  can  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of 
the  country. 

We  consider  Electro-Magnetism  so  valuable  a  medical  agent ,  and  its 
connection  with  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  so  important,  that  we 
deem  it  proper  to  offer  here  a  few  remarKs  as  to  its  best  mode  of  appli- 
cation and  effects. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  efficacy  of  these  machines  must  depend 
mach  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied  to  the  system.  The 
NEGATIVE  button  repcls  and  expands,  while  the  positive  button  attracts 
and  contracts.  The  negative  force  exerts  an  alkaline,  and  the  positive 
an  acid  influence  upon  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  con- 
sequently of  great  inoportance,  that,  in  diseases  of  the  different  membranes 
and  organs,  the  buttons  should  be  judiciously  and  rightly  applied.  As 
the  best  guide  we  have  discovered  upon  this  point  is  the  Manual  of  the 
late  Dr.  H.  H.  Sherwood,  now  published  by  his  successors,  we  send  with 
our  machine  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  contains  very  full  directions  up- 
on this  and  all  other  subjects  relating  to  the  medical  application  of  mag- 
netism. ^ 

The  interesting  and  remarkable  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Sherwood, 
of  the  complete  magnetic  organization  of  the  human  system,  appears  to 
attract  an  increasing  attention,  and  to  be  confirmed,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  by  the  experiments  of  others.  Mr.  Smea,  of  England,  the  invent- 
or of  the  well-known  battery,  which  bears  his  name,  has  recently  an- 
nounced as  a  fact,  that  the  brain  has  magnetic  poles  invariable  in  their 
action. 

•With  regard  to  the  diseases  in  which  electro-magnetism  is  most  bene- 
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ficial,  it  woald  seem,  from  general  experience,  that  it  is  most  valuable  in 
all  complaints  affecting  principally  the  muscles  and  nervous  system,  such 
as  Rheumatism,  Paralysis  of  any  or  all  the  limbs,  Curvatures  of  the 
Spine,  EpilbpsY)  Tic  Douloureux,  Shaking  Palsy,  and  Headaches. 
In  Consumption,  it  is  found  of  great  value  as  an  aid  to  respiration,  and 
in  reducin£r  the  mucous  disease  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  various  other 
chronic  diseases,  involving  great  debility  and  loss  of  vital  energy,  it  has 
also  proved  of  great  service,  by  increasing  muscular  power,  and  strength- 
ening the  tone  of  the  system.  The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  to 
which  this  instrument  may  be  successfully  applied  :  Spine,  Rheumatism, 
Tubercula  of  the  Heart,  Pleurisy  Acute  or  Chronic,  Tubercula  of  the 
Stomach,  Do.  of  the  Duodenum,  Do.  of  the  Colon,  Do.  of  the  Liver,  Do. 
of  the  Spleen,  Do.  of  the  large  Intestines,  Do.  of  the  small  Intestines, 
Mesentric  Diseases,  Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  Cystis,  Pros- 
tate Gland,  Disease  of  the  Uterus,  Ovaria,  Leucorrhea,  Prolapsus  Uteri, 
Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Cerebellum  and  Uterus,  Brain,  Sick  Head- 
ache, Disease  of  the  Eye,  Nose,  Antrum,  Toothache,  Throat,  Muscles, 
Chorda,  Catalepsy,  Deafness,  Joints  and  Limbs,  Spine,  Hernia,  Cancer, 
Hydrophobia,  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  Impotence,  Piles,  Constipation, 
Diarrhea,  etc.,  etc. — 

Including,  in  fact,  every  kind  of  disease  both  chronic  and  acute. 

The  price  of  the  Combination  Magnetic  Machine  is  only  Twelve 
Dollars.  It  may  be  sent  by  express  or  as  freight  to  any  part  of  the 
globe.  Address  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  129  and  131  Nassau 
St-,  New  York,  sole  proprietors  of  the  Combination  Magnetic  Machine. 


[From  the  Pbysiologico-Medical  Beoorder  and  Sorgloal  Jonmnl.] 

CHOLERA  SYRUP. 

Under  this  name  is  known  the  preparation  so  popular  in  the  treatment 
of  ^asmodic  cholera.  The  name  is  still  continued,  although  it  is  more 
proper  to  name  medicines  aAer  their  properties  oi*  ingredients,  than  the 
diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  they  are  used. 

R.  Cypripedium  (nervine),  8  oz. 

Myrica  cerifera  (bayberry),  8  do. 

Hydrastis  canadenais  (goldenseal)  4  do. 

Capsicum,  1  do. 

Pulverize  and  boil  together  the  above  ingredients,  until  their  strength 
is  extracted,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  one  gallon  of  the 
decoction.  Then  strain  and  add,  of  best  fourth-proof  brandy ,  one  gallon  ; 
loaf  sagar, eight  pounds;  tincture  of  myrrh,  one  gallon.  Mix  and  bottle 
for  use; 

Dose. — One  table-spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener,  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

Use, — ^To  relieve  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  cholera,  and  cholera  mor- 
bus, as  well  as  cholera  infantum,  dysentery  and  cholic. 
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From  the  Water-Care  JoumaL 

SPINAL  WEAKNESS  UNDER  WATER  TREATMENT. 

As  practical  information  is  most  needed  for  the  prevention  and  care 
of  the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  as  the  Water-Care  Journal  is  the 
organ  for  that  mode  of  treatment,  I  make  application  to  your  journal  for 
the  following  statement  of  the  cure  of  spinal  weakness  in  a  child — agirl 
four  years  old.  The  parents  of  the  child  moved  from  this  place  in  Oc- 
tober last,  a  few  miles  west,  and  soon  after  the  child  was  taken  with 
weakness  in  the  back  and  limbs.  An  apothecary  was  called  in,  and  or> 
dered  purging,  draughts,  &c.,  all  to  no  purpose.  (The  charge  for  this 
one  visit  was  five  dollars.)  She  continued  very  weak  from  the  time  she 
was  first  taken,  (in  October,  1848,)  until  the  latter  part  of  February, 
when  they  came  back  to  Ceresco.  During  the  whole  time,  the  child  was 
very  weak,  could  not  walk  or  stand,  was  restless,  uneasy,  and  in  much 
pain.  She  could  not  turn  herself  in  bed,  nor  raise  one  of  her  feet  with- 
out help.  The  following  March,  two  other  physicians  were  called  in. 
One  said  her  case  was  hopeless,  and  ordered  blistering ;  the  other  «ai<i 
showering  in  cold  water  once  in  twenty-four  hours  perhaps  would  help 
her.  This  rational  advice  was  taken ;  and,  in  addition  to  showering,  a 
bandage  of  cold  water  was  applied,  and  renewed  every  two  hours,  with 
immediate  relief.  The  showering  was  increased  to  six  and  four  hoars. 
Within  three  weeks,  the  child  walked  about  the  house  and  was  doing 
well.  A  rash  followed  the  wet  bandage,  and  finally  boils  from  different 
parts  of  the  body.  My  object  in  sending  this  statement  is  for  the  eo- 
couragement  of  your  patrons,  and  to  benefit  the  world  generally.  Be 
assur^,  the  Water-Cure  Journal  is  doing  wonders  in  the  West ;  for 
bathing  is  becoming  as  common  as  eating  and  drinking  (water). 

Ceresco,  Wisconsin.  Stephen  Bates. 


From  the  Boston  Medical  aud  Snrgloal  JonmaL 

OIL  OF  VALERIAN. 

Advances  are  constantly  making  in  the  preparation  of  niedicines,  as 
in  other  matters  essential  to  the  comfort  of  man.  Instead  of  swallowing 
large  draughts  of  the  decoction  of  valerian,  which  has  been  a  customary 
method  of  administering  this  much  prized  antispasmodic,  tonic,  d&c,  a 
pure  oil  is  now  furnished  by  the  Enfield  Shakers,  a  single  drop  of  which 
is  vastly  more  potent,  and  far  less  ofiensive,  than  the  tincture,  or  any 
other  common  officinal  preparation  of  valerian.  Mr,  Burnett,  Trenoont 
Row,  has  it  in  small  phials,  so  that,  at  a  trifling  expense,  the  relative 
value  of  it,  and  other  preparations  of  the  same  article,  may  be  fairly 
tested. 

Should  the  Shakers  succeed  with  other  medicinal  plants,  as  they  here 
with  cicuta,  belladonna,  taraxacum,  trifolium,  lupulus,  and  some  others, 
practitioners  will  feel  their  indebtedness  to  them;  since  filling  the stotn- 
ach  with  a  pint  of  water,  as  the  bearer  of  a  minim  of  some  medicine  in- 
dicated, may  be  wholly  avoided  by  the  new  manner  of  constructing  doses. 
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"  Seize  upon  truth  teherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.** 


VOU  UL  WOROESTER,  MASS.,  NOVEMBER  10,  1849.  NO.  22. 


Communications* 


OBSTETRICAL  PRACTICE. 

Prof.  Newton  : — 

My  Dear  Sir, — Though  a  personal  stranger  to  you,  allow 
me  to  throw  a  few  remarks  into  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  (as  it  is 
fast  becoming  the  only  representative  of  the  Reform  Practice  in  New 
England,)  if  you  deem  them  worthy  of  insertion. 

There  is  a  maxim,  common  even  to  triteness,  speaking  of  the  press  as 
the  hope  of  the  world.  Man,  hitherto,  has  been  bound,  by  ignorance 
and  its  sequel  superstition,  to  many  rites  and  customs,  which,  in  their 
effect  on  individuals,  and  consequently  on  society,  as  that  is  but  an  ag- 
gregate of  individualities,  have  had  a  deleterious  influence  on  his  char* 
acter  and  happiness.  And  it  is  to  the  press,  to  the  dissemination  of  light 
and  truth  though  its  medium,  that  we  are  to  look  mainly  for  the  dis- 
persing of  those  errors.  Though  it  has  done  its  work  well  and  nobly, 
yet,  in  some  particulars,  it  is  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  On  one  point, 
especially,  has  it  been  too  silent.    I  have  reference  to  the  practice,  (now 
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SO  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  civilizech  world,  more  particularly  in 
New  England  and  the  British  Islands,  though  not  common  in  countries 
less  advanced  in  point  of  general  civilization,  where  there  are  not  so 
many  of  the  abuses  of  refinement  and  luxury,)  of  having  man  midwires, 
which  is  but  a  contradiction  of  terms,  to  attend  on  females  during  child- 
birth. You  having  given  liberty  for  all  proper  remarks  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  I  have  thought  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  the  negative. 

That  it  is  an  evil,  now  existing  in  society,  which  ought  to  be  removed, 
a  custom  which  should  be  discontinued,  is  too  palpable  to  require  argu- 
ment in  its  proof;  yet  allow  the  suggestion  of  a  few  principles. 

It  is  a  custom  the  introduction  of  which  is  of  recent  date.  The  histo- 
ry of  all  olden  time  gives  no  argument  in  its  favor,  while  all  past  records 
go  to  show,  that  woman  in  all  countries  and  times  has  been  the  only 
attendant  on  such  occasions. 

It  is  revolting  to  every  sense  of  decency, — as  usually  conducted,  es- 
pecially among  many  of  the  old  practice.  And  such  cases,  coming  to 
light  every  day,  serve  but  to  add  new  life  to  the  reform. 

It  is  dreaded  by  many  young  married  ladies,  to  an  extent  that  proves 
destructive  to  their  health  and  the  well  being  of  their  offspring, — which 
is  an  argument,  overwhelming,  and  all-sufficient  of  itself,  to  condemn 
the  prevailing  custom.  And  the  more  elevated  and  refined,  the  more 
powerful  the  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  female. 

Man  is  not  fitted  by  nature  for  the  office.  The  construction  of  his 
physical  system  is  contrary  to  it.  Ue  has  not  the  power  to  sympathize 
with  woman  during  that  critical  period,  at  which  time  the  Toice  of  sym- 
pathy is  of  more  worth  than  many  officious  examinations.  He  knows 
nothing  from  experience  of  the  matter ;  his  knowledge  being,  at  best, 
only  that  of  observation.  His  phrenological  organization  will  not  allow 
of  his  yielding  that  soothing  influence  to  the  excited  nervous  system,  that 
is  needed  at  such  times.  lie  never  experienced  the  reality  of  giving 
biirth  to  a  new  Jbeing ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  woman,  it  is  direcUy  the 
opposite.  Though  some  may  disagree  with  me,  in  saying  that  womao 
is  fitted  for  the  office  of  midwife ;  yet  of  how  much  worth  is  a  mere 
opinion,  based  perhaps  on  selfishness,  when  weighed  against  the  history 
of  all  ages! 

The  presence  of  a  man,  perhaps  a  stranger,  on  such  occasions,  in  the 
case  of  most  females*  of  a  fine  nervous  organization,  has  an  influence, 
by  shocking  the  nervous  system,  which  frequently  is  sufficient  to  check 
the  efforts  of  nature  entirely.  Therefore  man  is  obliged  at  times  to 
resort  to  artificial  means,  to  instruments,  to  effect  that  which  nature 
would  have  accomplished  with  much  more  safety  to  the  female,  had  not 
his  presence  thwarted  her  efforts.  And  the  amount  of  suffering  which 
exists  in  society  among  married  women  from  such  arbitary  treatment, 
every  reflecting  physician  must  have  noticed.  Do  we  not  here  find  a 
solution  of  that,  which  by  some  is  considered  so  mysterious, — why  wo- 
men, at  the  present  time,  have  so  many  particular  weaknesses,  which 
those  of  olden  time,  though^  giving  birth  to  double  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, never  knew  f 
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And  so  far  as  jhe  reqaisite  knowledge  is  coocerned,  there  is  not  a 
woman  of  mature  age  who  has  ever  become  a  mother  that  is  not  better  fit* 
ted  to  attend  on  a  female  during  that  period,  provided  she  have  a  propd^ 
phrenological  organization,  than  any  man,  though  he  may  have  read  all 
the  books  ever  written,  and  heard  all  the  lectures  ever  delivered  on  that 
sabject;   for,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  truly,  experience  is  the  best 
school  master.     Though  I  would  not  proscribe  the  knowledge  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  as  well  as  of  medicine  in  general, — far  from  it ; 
yet,  as  parturition  is  not  a  disease,  that  is,  a  condition  contrary  to  na- 
ture, but  rather  a  natural  function,  all  that  is  needed  is  regimen  and 
nursing,  not  medicine ;  unless  there  be  some  local  disease  or  deformity, 
when  it  becomes  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  does  not  bear 
on  the  argament  in  question.     Besides,  the  young  man  has  to  try  his 
skin  in  this  matter,  (if  there  be  any  skill,  aside  from  keeping  away  and 
minding  his  own  business,)  while  nature  accomplishes  her  work.     He 
commences  wtihont  any  acquaintance  with  the  symptoms,  otherwise  than 
ifom  reading,  verbal  description,  or  theory ;    for  where  is  the  College 
that  keeps  the  material — to  use  a  medical  phrase — by  which  it  can  give 
praeiical  instruction  in  midwifery  ?     And  the  student,  with  the  physician, 
cannot  be  allowed,  even  to  look  on,  for  that  would  be  indecent.     Oh  ! 
he  mnst  wait,  until  he  commences  practice  for  himself.     How  much 
safin-  to  trust  it  to  the  superintendence  of  a  midwifey — really  such— of 
personal  experience  in  child-birth.     And,  if  an  old  physician  b  called, 
is  it  not  a  common  fact,  that  he  becomes  more  and  more  callous  to  the  ten- 
derness required  at  such  times  ?    He  can  have  only  observational  knowl* 
edge,  though  that  is  better  than  none.     How  often  does  the  want  of  pa- 
tjence  in  man,  cause  him  to  commit  unpardonable  haste  in  his  endeav- 
ors to  force  the  operations  of  nature ! 

And,  on  one  point,  more  than  all  others,  aside  from  the  mttinsic  evil 
atteadant  on  man  midwifery,  have  I  had  many  thoughts.  Once  con- 
vince the  pablicy  that  parturition  is  not  a  disease,  requiring  the  superin- 
tendance  of  any  male  pliysician,  or  in  fact  any  physician  otlier  than  the 
nurse,  and,  at  once,  is  destroyed  the  main  stay  that  remains  to  support 
the  old  practice,  in  its  influence  over  the  public  mind.  Many  times 
have  I  l^ard  it  said — *'  If  we  do  not  employ  the  medical  doctors,{  Allo- 
pathic practitioners,)  in  ease  of  common  disease,  they  will  not  serve  us 
in  ease  of  confinement ;  and,  in  order  to  have  them  at  that  time,  we  must 
employ  them  at  all  times,  when  we  should  rather  use  the  Botanic  reme- 
Jies,  and  employ  the  Botanic  physicians."  Hitherto,  for  many  reasons, 
Lbe  reformed  physicians,  or  Thomsonians  as  they  have  been  nicknamed, 
rofild  not  be  present  at  such  times.  Hence  the  argument,  as  related 
ibove.  And  the  hour  of  triumph  to  the  reform  practice  will  be,  when 
Dan-midwifery  ceases  to  be  a  prevailing  system.  The  people  are  chang- 
ag  as  to  the  kind  of  physicians  and  medicines  they  wish  to  employ ; 
Dd  the  last  hold  on  public  sympathy  possessed  by  the  old  school,  is  the 
nflaence  they  have  over  the  female  portion  of  the  aged  part  of  commu- 
ity.  The  younger  married  ladies,  now,  will  not  submit  to  be  imposed 
a, — much  less  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  person,  or  persons,  perpetrating 
le  insolt. 
I  will  close  by  saying,  that  the  more  I  see  of  such  matters,  the  more 
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am  I  convinced,  that  midwifery  should  be  in  the  hands  of  duly  qaali^ 
women ;  and  my  inflaeace  shall  be,  to  remove,  from  the  professioo,  tbai 
^hich  is  its  greatest  disgrace.  Yours  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Skinner,  M.  D. 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE-BOTANIC  MEDICINE. 

When  the  Lord  created  man,  be  created  him  a  happy  being,  perfect 
in  body  as  well  as  soul.  No  pains  afflicted  his  body,  no  trouble  his  Diod. 
The  mechanism  of  his  body  was  all  perfect — all  the  organs  of  the  sys- 
tem performing  tlieir  offices  in  a  perfectly  physiological  manner;— lU 
working  in  such  perfect  harmony,  that  there  was  no  jar,  or  obstractios, 
in  any  part  of  the  system.  Man,  consequently,  did  not  know  what  pain 
was.  He  was  perfectly  healthy  and  perfectly  happy.  ^  He  poss^eed 
knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  was  very  great ;  for  he  gave  naoes  to 
all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  tha  field," 
and  such  names,  too,  as  at  once  distinguished  the  nature  and  properda 
of  each  creature.  He  was  surrounded,  too,  with  every  vegetable,  or 
"  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food,"  all  of  which  be 
had  liberty  to  use  freely.  Adam  was  at  first  satisfied  vrith  this  cooditka 
of  things ;  but,  when  the  tempter  had  beguiled  Bve,  and  she,  with  her 
soft  fair  hand  had  offered  to  him  the  forbidden  fruit,  of  which  she  hid 
partaken  and  which  she  had  found  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  when  the, 
with  her  bewitching  charms,  had  caused  a  desire  to  rise  ap  in  his  misd, 
to  enjoy  still  greater  pleasure,  and  become  still  wiser,  he  also  partook 
of  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree.  His  mind  now  became  troabled. 
He  had  become  much  wiser  than  he  was  before ;  for  now  he  knew  what 
trouble  and  pain  were,  as  well  as  pleasure.  He  had  partaken  of  thefrsk 
of  the  tree  of  death.  Now  that  perfectly  physiological  state  of  the  sp- 
tem  was  destroyed  ;  for,  in  the  day  that  he  partook  of  that  forbiddea 
fruit,  the  seeds  of  death  were  implanted  in  his  system. 

But  there  was  another  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  called  tbe 
tree  of  life.  This  was  the  source  whence  be  was  to  obtain  mediciBe 
to  prevent  decay  from  affecting  his  body  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  deatli 
could  not  take  place  so  long  as  he  partook  of  that  tree.  It  was  evident- 
ly a  healing  tree,  the  virtues  of  which  would  have  counteracted,  io  ^ 
body,  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  which  he  had  pa^ 
taken.  For  the  Lord  drove  him  from  the  garden,  ^'  leet  he  should  pet 
forth  his  hand  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  fore^ 
er/'  and  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  ''cherubim  and  a  flamiif 
sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  Ib 
vab  has  it  ever  since  been,  that  man  has  searched  for  the  tree  of  life- 
It  is  still  guarded  by  the  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword. 

Many,  not  being  satisfied  with  searching  in  the  vegetable  kiogdoa 
for  that  healing  balm,  have  descended  into  the  bowels  of  tbe  earth,  tf 
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if  they  supposed,  that,  bj  some  magic  influence,  the  tree  of  life  had 
been  changed  to  a  mineral.  Others,  seeming  to  think  that  it  is  an  aqua- 
tic, search  for  it  in  water ;  and  others  again,  appearing  to  think  it  has 
been  etherealized,  search,  in  the  very  lightning,  for  some  shadow  of  the 
tree  ;  while  many,  affecting  to  believe  that  Satan  is  the  right  one  to  oast 
oat  Satan,  bring  forward  the  most  ''energetic  poisons''  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  But,  alas !  their  endeavors  have  been  in 
vain.  The  efforts  of  some  of  them  have  been  worse  than  useless  ;  for, 
as  the  first  medicine  which  God  gave  to  man,  was  a  life-prolonging,  and 
healing  vegetable  medicine,  which  acted  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
physiological  state  of  the  system,  and  was  of  the  very  best  kind  for  him 
in  bis  primeval  state,  so  shall  we  find  it  at  the  present  day. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary,  says,  *'  The  tree  of  life,  or  life-giv* 
ing  tree,"  is  ''every  medicinal  tree,  herb,  and  plant,  whose  healing  vir- 
toes  are  of  great  consequence  to  man  in  his  present  state,  when,  through 
sin,  diseases  of  various  kinds  have  seized  on  the  human  frame,  and  have 
commenced  that  process  of  dissolution  which  is  to  reduce  the  body  to 
its  primitive  dust.  Yet,  by  the  use  of  these  trees  of  life — those  differ- 
ent vegetable  medicines,  the  health  of  the  body  may  be  preserved  for  a 
time,  and  death  kept  at-  a  distance.'* 

Though  it  is  not  expected  to  find  the  veritable  tree  of  life  even  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  yet,  no  doubt,  we  there  have  the  nearest  approadma* 
tions  to- it.  So  all  the  inspired  writers  appear  to  have  had  their  minds 
impressed,  whenever  they  have,  in  any  way,  alluded  to  medicines ;  for  we 
find,  that  they  universally  allude  to  vegetable  medicines.  I  wiU  now 
give  a  few  quotations  from  the  Bible. 

Genesis  ^  chapt.  25  verse. — "A  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from 
Gikad  with  their  camels,  bearing  spices,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to 
carry  it  down  to  £g3^. 

"  The  Egyptians  have  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
for  their  knowledge  of  medicine." 

Isaiah  33,  21. — ''Let  them  take  a  lump  of  figs,  and  lay  on  for  a  plas- 
ter upon  the  boil,  and  he  shall  recover." 

**  God,  ia  affecting  the  miraculous  cure,  was  pleased  to  order  the  use 
of  meaas  not  improper  for  that  end," — the  application  of  a  vegetable 
medicine.  "This  was  the  natural  means  which  God  chose  to  bless  to 
the  recovery  of  Hezekiah's  health  ,*  aud,  without  this  interposition^,  he 
must  hare  died.'* 

Jeremiah  8,  22. — "Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  physician 
there  ?  Why,  then,  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  re- 
covered T" 

"  J5  there  no  bahn  in  CHlead?  Tes,  the  most  excellent  in  the  world. 
is  there  no  physician  there?  Yes,  persons  well  skilled  to  apply  it. 
Why  then  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered  ? 
Becaase  je  have  not  applied  to  the  physician,  nor  used  the  balm.  Ye 
die,  becaose  ye  will  not  use  the  remedy." 

J^emiah  46,  11.^"  Go  up  into  Gilead  and  take  6aloK"^5i,  8.— 
"  Take  balm  for  her  pain,  if  so  she  may  be  healed." 
Ezekiel  47,  12.— "And  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the 
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Exodus  16,  26. — "  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  showed 
him  a  ^*ee,  which,  when  he  had  cast  into  the  waters,  the  waters  were 
made  meat." 

Luke  10,  34. — "And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wouuds,  pouring 
in  oil  and  unne" 

James  6,  14. — '^Anointing  him  with  oil" 

''What  is  here  recommended  was  to  be  done  as  a  natural  means  of 
restoring  health."  **Oil  in  Judea  was  celebrated  for  its  sanitive  quali- 
ties ;  so  that  they  scarcely  ever  took  a  journey  without  carrying  oil  with 
them  (See  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritan),  with  which  they  annointed 
their  bodies,  healed  their  wounds,  bruises,  &>c."  **  Pure  ohve  oil  is  ex- 
cellent for  recent  wounds  and  bruises."  "Anointing  the  sick  with  oil, 
in  order  to  their  recovety,  was  a  constant  practice  among  the  Jews.*' 

Revelation  22,  2. — "And  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healiog 
of  the  nations." 

The  tree  of  life  was  evidently  a  healing  medicine;  yet  water  and  elec- 
tricity were  essential  to  its  growth,  or  are  certainly  essential  to  the  growth 
of  all  the  trees  of  life  which  the  earth  brings  forth  now  in  this  our  day. 
There  are  a  few  minerals,  too,  found  connected  with  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

But  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  tree  of  death,  was  also  a  vegetable  ;  so 
that,  though  we  should  look  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  our  principal 
medicines,  yet  not  all  vegetables  are  suitable  for  food,  or  medicice,  but 
only  those  whose  properties  act  in  harmony  with  the  physiological  state 
of  the  system.  We  are,  however,  to  look  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
our  best  remedies, — ^the  remedies  which  should  be  considered  the  chief 
corner  stones  in  the  science  of  medicine.  And,  if  we  would  do  this, 
then  it  is  very  probable  that  water,  electricity,  and  a  few  of  the  innocent 
minerals  might  be  made  advantageous  occasionally  as  medicines. 

"  The  world  is  not  so  bad  a  world 

As  some  would  like  to  make  it ; 
Though  whether  good,  or  whether  bad, 

Depends  on  how  we  take  it 
This  world  is  qoite  a  clever  world, 

In  rain  or  pleasant  weather, 
If  people  wonld  but  learn  to  U^e, 

In  harmony  together.*' 

Dinteiddie  Co,,  Va.,  Oct.  24,  1849.  J.  B.  Spiers. 


COURSE  OF  MEDICINE-EMETICS. 

BT  PROF.  I.  M.  COMINGS. 

The  ultra  Thomsonian  has,  perhaps,  been  as  much  slandered  for  his 
universal  administration  of  a  cour$e  of  medicine^  as  for  his  ignorance 
and  bigotry.  The  primitive  discovery  which  Samuel  Thomson  made, 
and  for  which  he  obtained  letters  patent,  was  the  method  of  compouDd- 
ing  medicines  and  their  proper  application,  and  particularly  in  what  he 
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termed  a  tmaru  of  meduine^  including  a  vapor  bath,  an  eoietic  of  lo- 
belia, and  an  enema.  This  routine  of  treatment  was  found  so  benefi- 
cial, to  apply  to  so  many  cases,  and  to  succeed  in  curing  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  bad  been  pronounced  incurable,  by  the  best  physi- 
cians in  the  country,  that  Thomson  thought,  he  alone  ought  to  enjoy  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  his  discovery.  He,  therefore,  embodied  hb  direc- 
tions, and  gave  a  short  description  of  his  remedial  agents,  in  a  little 
tract  which  he  sold  for  twenty  dollars,  as  his  patented  right.  He,  also, 
taught  those  who  purchased  this  tract,  that  they  could,  not  only  be  their 
own  physicians,  and  the  doctors  of  their  own  families,  but  extend  their 
practice  to  their  neighbors.  Hundreds  and  thousands  bought  this  right, 
and  many  of  them,  finding  themselves  successful  in  the  administration 
ofa  course  of  medicine,  and,  in  treating  the  various  forms  of  disease. 
It  length  became  extensive  practitioners.  Thus  sprang  up  a  reform 
in  medicine,  which  has  already  become  extensive,  and  which  is  destinedr 
bereaAer,  to  cover  the  earth. 

As  the  author  of  this  system  and  his  followers  became  more  enlight*. 
ened,  they  saw  very  plainly,  that  this  routine  of  treatment,  called  a 
amrse,  was  not  necessary  in  every  case  of  disease ;  and,  more  than  this, 
they  learned,  that  even  this  full  course  might  be  administered  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  patient ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  have  been 
many  cases  of  mal-practice,  even  with  these  simple  means. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  has  ever  been  introduced  any 
mu  course  of  medication,  which  has  proved  itself  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  80  various  forms  of  disease,  as  this  one,  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Thom- 
som.  But,  while  we  concede  this  point,  we  shall  ever  believe,  that 
Thomson  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  honors  from  the  medical  world, 
for  having  introduced  the  lobelia  inflata,  as  a  medicinal  agent.  It  is 
enough  to  immortalize  his  name ;  and  coming  generations  will  concede 
to  him  this  gvbrdon,  as  thisinvaluable  article  shall  become  better  known, 
and  its  virtues  more  folly  tested. 

While  we  are  willing  to  give  the  vapor  bath,  anii  the  enema  their  just 
rank,  in  the  healing  process,  we  still  must  be  allowed  our  full  conviction, 
that,  to  the  lobelia  emetic,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  the  value  of  this 
coarse.  The  more  we  use  lobelia,  the  more  fully  are  we  convinced, 
that  it  exerts  a  powerfiil  influence^  in  stimulating  the  vis  nudieatrix  niz- 
tWB, — that  its  powers,  independantly  of  its  emetic  virtues,  are  perfectly 
consonant  with  the  recuperative  efforts  of  the  system,  and  that  we  have 
no  other  remedy  which  can  be  used  so  universally  as  this. 

We  fear  there  is  a  disposition,  among  many  of  our  young  practition- 
ers, not  only  to  dispense  with  a  course  of  medicine  where  it  is  really  in- 
dioited,  bat  to  neglect  giving  the  emetic,  either  on  account  of  the  la- 
bor required,  or  the  time  which  it  may  demand.  There  are  others  who 
get  so  elevated  in  their  minds,  as  to  think,  that  it  is  not  scienttficj  or  that 
it  will  render  them  unpopular  to  give  a  course  of  medicine,  or  an  emetic 
They  come  to  the  conclusion^  that  something  else  will  do  as  well,  or  they 
may  fear  that  their  patients  will  recover  too  soon,  and  thus  they  will  not. 
be  able  to  make  so  long  a  bill.  This  last  sordid  motive,  however,  we 
tmst,  influences  but  few  minds.  The  former,  we  know  leads  many  into 
moat  fatal  errors. 
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There  is  uiother  class  of  physicians  who  are  induced  by  the  prejndi- 
ces  of  the  community  to  mix  the  lobelia  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartarized 
antimony,  thus'trying  to  obviate  the  objection  to  the  lobelia.  This  is  an 
egregious  error ;  for  there  are  few  cases  where  any  other  ingredient  will 
add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  lobelia  inflata.  In  almost  every  instance  it 
will  prove  detrimental,  if  not  injurious. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  emetics  as  such, — let  them  be  even  antimony, 
ipecac,  or  any  harmless  vegetable,  have  a  most  happy  effect  in  bringing 
about  such  a  state  of  the  system,  as  will  be  conducive  to  health. 

We  noticed  the  following  remarks  in  a  Foreign  Medical  Journal,  not 
long  since.  It  shows  the  universal  application  of  emetics,  by  virtue  of 
their  power  to  relax  the  system,  and  equalize  the  circulation,  and  of  their 
stimulating  properties ;  and  now,  if  we  add  to  these  properties,  the  pe- 
culiar stimuli  of  the  lobelia  and  the  physo-medical  virtues  which  it  pos- 
sesses, we  have  an  article  which  admits  of  more  general  use  than  roost 
of  our  physicians  ascribe  to  it.  The  remarks,  from  the  Gazette  des  Hep- 
ittaux,  are  as  follows. 

**  The  efficacy  of  emetics  has  been  amply  proved  in  ten  cases  lately, 
at  the  Hospital  de  la  Pitie,  Paris.  One  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  sus- 
tained a  severe  injury  on  the  head,  followed  by  incipient  inflammation, 
which  severe  bleedings  and  the  local  applications  of  ice  employed  through* 
out  two  days  failed  to  subdue.  A  copious  emetic  was  administered,  and, 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  the  symptoms  had  disappeared.  The  oth- 
er case  was  that  of  a  woman  recently  operated  on  for  a  cancer,  and  af- 
terwards the  subject  of  bronchitis  so  severe  as  to  threaten  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. Bleeding  was  interdicted  by  the  weak  state  of  the  patient,,  and 
a  large  blister  on  the  chest  proved  useless.  An  active  emetic  of  tartar- 
ized antimony,  however,  brought  in  its  train  a  speedy  cure.** 

Now,  if  tartarized  antimony  or  even  ipecac,  can  produce  such  a  change 
of  the  system  or  effect  so  much,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  lobelia  ? 

We  well  recollect,  the  incredidity  with  which  we  read  of  the  virtues 
of  this  emetic,  when  we  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  We  can 
remember,  too,  with  what  faithless  indifference  we  listened  to  the  praises 
of  lobelia,  from  those  who  were  skilled  in  its  use,  and  who  knew,  firom 
experience«  its  value.  We  then  thought  these  advocates  were  bigoted 
and  prejudiced ;  but,  as  we  began  to  use  it,  and  became  more  and  more 
acquainted  with  it,  we  found  the  article  bad  not  been  overated,  or  its 
medical  properties  too  highly  extolled.  As  an  emetic,  we  can  want  nolb- 
ing  better;  but,  as  we  have  oflen  observed,  this  ptopeny  is  hardly  to  be 
named,  in  connexion  with  its  other  qualities.  The  trnth  is,  we  have,  io 
the  lobelia,  a  stimvlos  to  the  nervo-vital  system  whkh  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature,  and  which  tends  to  restore 
health  to  any  diseased  organ  in  any  part  of  the  human  frame. 

Bqt  our  remarks  are  already  too  protracted.  We  only  took  up  our 
pen  to  introduce  the  above  extract  from  the  European  Journal. 

Worcester,  Oct.  1849. 
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WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

XEBIDrO  OF  ITS  TRV8TESS,  iut» 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Trnsteed  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institu- 
tion was  held  at  the  boase  of  Dr.  C.  Newton  in  Worcester,  Nov.  1st, 
1849,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  At  this  meeting,  among  other  items  of  busi- 
ness, the  following  resolutions,  which  are  of  more  public  interest,  were 
adopted. 

'*  Resolved,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution 
bail  the  Central  Medical  College  now  established  at  Syracuse,  New  York, 
as  a  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  medical  reform,  and  cordially  extend  to 
the  Trustees  of  that  College,  the  hand  of  fellowship,  expressing  a  wish 
to  maintain  friendly  relations,  deeming  it  to  be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  Institutions,  and  for  the  advancement  of  true  medical  science. 

"  Resolved,  that  one  student,  from  each  Congressional  District  of  the 
State,  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  gratuitously  to  the 
Lectures  of  the  Institution ; — ^the  recipient  being  only  required  to  pay 
the  matriculation  and  graduation  fees ;  and  it  being  understood,  that 
those  who  shall  be  thus  received,  be  promising  indigent  young  men, 
possessing  a  good  moral  character,  and  the  requisite  preparatory  educa- 
tion. Strangers,  having  no  other  reference,  shall  be  required  to  be  rec- 
onunended  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  a  Judge  of  the  County  in  which 
they  reside. 

••Whereas  the  Hydropathic  or  Water-cure  system  of  medicine  seems 
to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  Physo-medical  Practice,  and,  so  far 
as  it  goes  in  the  cure  of  disease,  is  consistent  with  the  truths  which  we 
advocate  in  this  Institution,  therefore.  Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  open  a  correspondence  with  some  distinguished  and  popular 
Lecturer  on  Hydropathy,  with  reference  to  securing  his  services  as  those 
of  a  Professor  in  this  Institution,  on  such  tei^s  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  on  by  the  parties." 

It  was,  also,  **  Resolved,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  a  paper,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Institution,  and  of  State  medical  reform,  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  further,  Resolved,  that  this  Board  will  sustain  Prof. 
C.  Newton  in  the  publication  of  the  New  England  Botanic  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.*' 

At  this  meeting,  Dr.  Stephen  Cutler  tendered  his  resignation  as  agent 
of  the  Institution  ;  whereupon  it  was  **  Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Board  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Cutler  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office." 

By  this  last  item  of  information,  the  friends  of  the  Institution  will 
perceive,  that  the  Board  are  now  without  any  immediate  organ  to  super- 
intend their  financial  matters.  This  course  has  been  adopted  simply  to 
preclude  further  expense  in  the  collection  of  funds,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. Our  late  agent  has  obtained,  in  subscriptions  from  responssble  in- 
dividuals, between  $6000,  and  $7000 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
in  the  money  market,  he  has  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  gather  in 
rovch  from  the  sums  subscribed. 
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It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  friends  of  the  Institution  be  apprised, 
that,  at  least,  a  }>ortion  of  what  is  now  due,  is  exceedingly  needed.  The 
Board  early  found  it  imperiously  necessary  to  procure  an  additional 
amount  of  chemical  and  anatomical  apparatus,  and  they  succeeded  in 
making  several  purchases,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But 
the  expense  of  these  articles  has  been  required  to  be  met ;  and  to  do  It, 
the  President  and  others  have  had  to  advance  considerable  sums.  This 
is  throwing  on  those  individuals  a  burden  which  they  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  bear.  The  President,  especially,  in  laboring  to  get  the  In- 
stitution  into  being,  has  had  drafls  made,  not  merely  on  his  good  nature, 
but  on  his  purse,  which  he  is  not  well  able  to  sustain  and  which  few  men 
but  himself  would  sustain,  for  the  sake  of  a  public  and  social  good. 

Those  from  whom  subscriptions  are  now  due,  are  earnestly  solicited 
to  forward  them,  of  their  own  accord,  so  as  to  supercede,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  expense  of  further  agency.  They  may  be  sent  by  mail,  directed 
to  Waterman  A.  Fisher,  Esq.  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  or  to  Prot 
Calvin  Newton  the  President.  Remember,  friends,  the  good  old  rule, 
which  requires  of  us  what,  in  a  reciprocity  of  condition,  we  should  ei* 
pect  from  others.  E.  M.  PARRITT,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Of  an  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

New  York  State  PhysO'Medical  Society ^  held  at  the  capitol  in 

Albany,  June  12,  1849. 

Oct.  9,  1849.  Met  according  to  adjournment  AAer  the  reading  of 
the  minutes,  which  were  accepted,  the  chair  announced  the  presence  ot 
Dr.  Cutler  of  the  Medical  Institute  at  Worcester,  Mass.;  when,  on  mo- 
tion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  introduce  Dr. 
Cutler  to  the  meeting,  and  invite  him  to  take  a  seat  with  us  in  our  de* 
liberations. 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  alteration  of 
the  plate  for  diplomas,  then  made  their  report  as  follows. 

Your  committee  on  the  alteration  of  the  plate,  wobld  respectfully  re- 
port, that,  owing  to  the  late  epidemic,  they  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish all  that  they  intended  to  have  done,  and  would  recommend  the 
same  form,  as  is  used  by  the  Worcester  J^Iedical  Institute,  excepting 
that  the  same  be  rendered  English  instead  of  Latin.     Accepted. 

Motion  was  then  made,  that  the  same  committee  be  continued,  and  be 
instructed  to  adopt  their  recommendation  as  to  the  f-^rm  of  the  instru- 
ment.    Carried. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means,  and  receive  subscriptions  and  donations  for  carry- 
ing hito  operation  the  objects  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Physo-roedi- 
cal  Society.     £.  J.  Mattocks,  Troy ;  C.  S.  Totman,  Syracuse ;  P.  Lap- 
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ham,  N.  Y.  citj  ;  M.  W.  Hill,  Buffalo ;  C.  Thomson,  Geddes;  A.  Mo- 
eher,  Albany ;  S.  Tuthill,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Stephen  Cutler  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  unanimous- 
ly voted  an  honorary  member  of  ibis  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lapham,  Resolved,  that  Franklin  Stewart  of  Phila- 
delphia be  made  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society.  Carried  unani- 
mously.—R.  G.  Holmes,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  B.  Westcott,  of 
Salisbury,  N.Y.,  became  members,  by  subscribing  the  constitution  and 
paying  each  the  sum  of  two  dollars.  Motions  were  then  made  and  car- 
ried unanimously,  that  Dr.  Stephen  Cutler  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Franklin  Stewart  of  Philadelphia  should  each  be  presented  with  an  hon- 
orary Diploma  from  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Russell,  Resolved,  that  when  we  adjourn,  we  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  June,  1850.     Carried. 

The  board  of  Censors  then  made  their  report,  recommending  R.  G.- 
Holmes  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  B.  Westcott  of  Salisbury,  N.  Y.,  as 
suitable  persons  to  receive  the  Diploma  of  this  Society.  When  on  mo- 
tion Diplomas  were  granted.  On  motion  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Totman,  Resolv- 
edf  that  we  welcome  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Medical  College, 
as  an  auxiliary  in  medical  reform.  No  other  business  appearing,  mo- 
tion was  made  to  adjourn,  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  1850.    Carried. 

W.  B.  STANTON,  Prest  A.  W.  Russell,  Rec.  Sec. 


ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS  : 

▲dieted  to  the  n«w  Fhytiologieal  System  of  Practiee,  by  Jolm  Xost,  X-  D. 

[The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Tnistees  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Inatitu- 
tlon  to  rfeport  on  the  meriU  of  the  above-named  work,  give  the  following,  aa  being, 
in  brief,  their  estimate  of  its  value.] 

This  is  an  octavo  volame  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  two  pages,  well 
bonnd  in  leaiher,  and  containing  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter,  ai- 
raoged  in  a  very  systematic  and  scientific  manner.  Though  the  work 
conuins  some  errors,  which  are  attributable  to  the  printers,  yet  we  con- 
sider it  decidedly  the  best  work  ever  presented  to  those  concerned  in  the 
refbrm  system  of  practice.  We,  therefore,  recommend  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  every  practitioner,  being  well  convinced  that  he  roust  arise 
from  its  perusal,  a  more  thorough  and  skilful  physician. 

In  our  view,  without  this  work,  no  physician's  library  is  complete. 
Calvin  Newton,  I.  M.  Comings,  J.  Jackson,  Committee, 
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OUR  NEXT  VOLUME. 

We  are  making  arraDgements  to  issue  the  next  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nal in  an  improved  dress.  We  mean,  also,  that  there  shall  be  an  equal 
amount  of  improvement  in  the  matter  embraced.  Hitherto  we  have 
done  what  we  could,  considering  that  we  have  not  merely  labored  for 
nothing,  but  paid  out  about  $100,  annually  for  the  privilege.  In  enter- 
ing on  the  editorial  labors  of  another  year,  we  expect  able  assistance 
from  such  as  are  competent  to  render  the  Journal  vvhat  it  should  be,  as 
a  professional  organ.  We,  therefore,  look  to  our  subscribers  and  patrons 
to  give  us  their  continued  and  increased  support. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  expressed  a  desire,  that  the  work  shall  as- 
sume more  of  a  professional  character,  or  be  filled  mainly  with  such 
matter  as  shall  throw  light  directly  on  the  nature  and  proper  treatment 
of  disease.  To  accomplish  this  object,  and  yet  not  be  dry  and  uninter- 
esting to  common  readers,  is,  perhaps,  a  difficult  task.  We,  however, 
believe  it  can  be  done,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  do  it.  We  know,  that 
such  non-professional  readers  as  have  any  care  for  their  health  and  cono- 
fort,  must  be  interested  in  a  scientific  representation  of  the  pathology  of 
particular  diseases,  and  of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies.  We  are 
not  willing  to  believe,  that  the  whole  world  are  so  given  to  nonsense, 
that  many  will  not  be  willing  to  inform  themselves  on  matters  of  more 
real  importance  to  them,  than  every  other  earthly  thing.  It  is  our  in- 
tention to  give,  in  each  number  of  the  Journal,  an  accurate  description 
of  the  prominent  symptoms,  the  correct  pathology,  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment, of,  at  least,  some  one  important  disease, — perhaps  several. 


CONSUMPTION. 

We  have  been  kindly  favored,  by  the  author,  with  a  copy  of  "  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cause,  Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  Con- 
sumption, by  F.  T.  Albee,  M.  D."  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  From  the  hasty 
perusal  which  only  we  have  had  time  to  give  this  little  work,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  it  contains  some  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
pathology  of  phthisis,  and  the  most  proper  prophylactic  and  curative 
treatment  We  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  author,  but 
understand  him  to  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  Allopathic  Colleges. 
His  book,  however,  shows  him  to  be  in  favor  of  a  radical  reform  in 
medical  practice ;    and,  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  addressed  to  ns. 
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speaking  of  cholera,  he  says,  **  I  am  much  incliDed  to  think  that  your 
fraternity's  method  of  treating  cholera  is  preferable  to  others." 

We  might  subjoin  numerous  extracts  which  would  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  our  readers.  We  have  time  and  space,  however,  only  for 
the  following.     Speaking  of  different  remedies,  he  says, 

"  Vegetable  medicines  have  an  affinity  for  the  organism  of  the  human 
body ;  they  combine  with  the  elements  of  the  food,  and  exert  a  heathful 
influence  upon  the  system,  while  calomel  poisons,  blanches,  and  wastes 
it  like  famine. 

Foolish  man  explores  the  bowels  of  the  earjth  in  quest  of  pure  abstract 
mineral  poisons,  to  heal  the  sick  and  eradicate  disease  from  a  living 
organized  human  being,  for  which  there  is  no  more  analogy  in  nature, 
than  human  brains  in  a  block  of  granite." 

Again,  describing  tuberculous  consumption,  he  asks, "  Is  this  form  of 
disease  curable  7"  and  then  remarks, 

"  Lannec  says,  *  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  all  well  informed  patholo- 
gists, that  tubercular  affections  like  cancer  are  absolutely  incurable.' 

1  can  distintctly  aver,  however,  says  Dr.  Good,  that  I  have  seen  it 
(tuberculus  consumption)  terminate  favorably  in  one  or  two  instances 
where  the  patient  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  with 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  pus  and  purulent  mucus  expectorated  daily,  exhaust- 
ing night  sweats,  and  anasarca ;  but,  whether  from  the  treatment  pursued 
or  a  remedial  exertion  of  nature,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

Dr.  Parr,  also,  that  great  light  of  medical  literature,  affirms  that  he 
has  witnessed  six  cases  of  decided  consumption  recover  spontaneously. 
—Good,  Vol,  11,  Pages  38-9. 

The  above  quotations  show  how  little  confidence  the  most  popular 
<^d-school  physicians  have  in  their  own  medicines. 

They  have  sometimes  seen  the  worst  forms  of  consumption  recovered 
from,  yet  they  are  too  modest  to  say  that  their  medicines  did  any  good  ! 

And  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these  learned  theorists  should  be  dis- 
appointed, when  they  know  that  their  medicines  are  rank  poisons,  and 
would  soon  blanche,  to  the  paleness  of  death,  the  most  heathful  constitu- 
tion t  * 

The  greatest  wonder  in  the  world  is,  that  nature  has  ^ever  fought  her 
way  through  the  immense  poisonings  and  druggings,  and  finally  recov- 
ered. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  disease,  we  must  be  sure  and  do 
nothing  that  shall  infringe  on  the  rights  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words, 
we  should  not  rob  her  of  her  native  vantage  ground. 

It  is  a  law  in  physiology  that  each  vital  organ  is  endowed  with  an 
excess  of  power  beyond  what  is  really  required  for  the  support  of  life  in 
a  state  of  health. 

Tne  great  object  of  this  excess  seems  to  be  for  the  purposes  of  enjoy- 
ment in  health,  to  defend  from  disease,  or  to  recover  from  disease  after 
dq;>redation  on  the  organs  have  been  actually  committed. 

Now  suppose  this  excess  of  power  in  the  lungs  is  one  third,  (and  it 
is,)  it  would  follow  that,  provided  the  rest  was  perfectly  sound,  one  third 
of  the  lungs  might  be  wasted  by  tubercle  and  the  patient  might  live. 
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If  only  one  fourth  were  wasted,  he  might  recover,  because  there 
would  yet  remain  one  fourth  of  the  excess  for  nature's  use  for  recovery. 

But  as  the  blood  circulates  through  all  the  parts  of  tha  lungs  and  the 
absorbents  commence  in  all  parts  of  them,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
portion  of  them  to  be  much  affected  without  throwing  its  influence  upon 
those  parts,  so  that  in  fact  we  must  reason  in  a  different  manner,  from 
functions  instead  of  organs. 

Suppose^then,  that  tuberculous  matter  or  other  obstructions  impede  leas 
than  one  third  of  the  functions  of  the  lungs ;  it  is  evident  that  the  efforts 
of  nature,  especially  if  aided  and  not  hindered  by  poisons,  may  remove 
the  obstructions  and  restore  the  functions. 

These  views  premised,  it  will  be  seen  how  needful  it  is  to  give  no 
medicines  that  shall  have  a  tendency  to  rob  nature  of  the  materials  of 
her  own  citadel,  by  which  she  compensates  for  the  waste  of  disease,  and 
builds  up  the  system  that  is  enfeebled  by  consumption. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  specific  for  consumption ;  and,  if  one  thing 
is  better  than  another,  it  is  because  it  is  better  calculated  to  purify  the 
system. 

Bleeding  in  no  instance  should  be  tolerated,  as  it  weakens  the  system. 

It  is  now  admitted  among  all  pathologists,  that  blood-letting  and 
all  poisons  directly  reduce  the  Vitality  of  the  system;  and,  among  all 
the  life-sapping,  and  life-destroying  agents,  bleeding  and  calomel  are  the 
worst. 

Hence  there  is  not  a  more  fruitful  source  of  consumption  among  civ- 
ilized men,  than  the  ultra  old-school  practice. 

This  is  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  the  truth,  the  best  informed  physicians 
of  the  old  school  being  judges. — (  fVaterhause,  Graham,  dad  Clui^man,)** 

In  the  range  which  the  author  has  given  to  his  remarks,  he  embraces 
some  things  other  than  simple  phthisis ;  and,  speaking  of  the  VegetabU 
Practice,  he  says, 

"  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  advocates  of  the  vegetable  practice 
have  but  few  medicities,  and  some  have  even  urged  this  as  an  objection 
to  its  superior  claim.  But  suppose  that  to  be  true,  viz.,  that  their  pre- 
scriptions are  few,  as  long  as  facts  show  its  superior  success  to  all  other 
modes  of  treatment ;  its  simplicity  should  commend  it 

But  the  medicines  of  the  vegetable  practice  are  not  few.  Nature  is 
abundant  in  medicinal  productions,  and  on  every  green  hill  top,  in  every 
dense  forest,  and  in  every  balmy  valley,  and  at  the  side  of  every  stream- 
let and  gushing  fountain,  are  found  plants  as  various  in  their  action  as 
are  the  diseases  of  the  human  system,  and  more  numerous  than  beings 
that  people  the  globe.  And  he  that  with  the  most  assiduity  applies  him- 
self to  the  study  and  application  of  those  medicines  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  will  have  accomplished  the  most  good  in  the  healing  art 

People  are  now  being  enlightened,  and  they  wish  to  know  what  ^eir 
medicines  are,  when  they  take  them. — And  they  have  a  right  to  know. 
Why  should  they  not  ?  The  time  was  once  when  the  patient  must  shut 
his  ^es  and  swallow  the  dose.  It  is  not  so  now  with  all ;  they  prefer 
to  swallow  the  dose  with  open  eyes,  and  know  the  nature  and  mode  of 
action  of  their  prescriptions. 
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The  first  case  which  I  quote  in  proof  of  the  aho?e  position,  is  a  case 
of  scrofula  in  the  child  of  Mrs.  Polly  Franklin,  of  Valley  Falls,  R.  I! 

For  three  years  and  upwards,  the  most  eminent  old-school  doctors  in 
the  state,  had  trie<l  their  skill  at  different  times  to  cure  the  child. 

It  was  a  well  marked  development  of  the  most  obstinate  form  of 
scrofula. 

When  I  first  saw  the  child,  his  eyes  were  so  inflamed  that  he  could 
not  see,  and  the  entire  head  and  face  were  enveloped  in  loathsome  run- 
ning sores. 

The  child  was  the  greatest  object  of  pity  that  I  ever  saw. 

I  took  the  child  as  my  patient,  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  its  moth- 
er handed  me  the  following  certficate. 

'  This  certifies  that  my  child,  Leonardii,  has  been  i abject  to  an  afflictive  disease, 
called  by  physicians  scrofola,  ever  since  he  was  six  months  old,  and  is  now  nearly 
four  years. 

1  hare  been  to  ffreat  expense  in  medical  aid,  employed  the  most  eminent  doctors 
in  ProTidence  and  Pawtucket,  and  all  without  any  known  benefit. 

The  inflammation  extended  from  his  eyes  to  his  ears  at  times,  and  at  last  devel- 
^ed  itself  in  loathsome  running  sores. 

Having  been  at  so  much  expense  without  benefit,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
no  more,  when  Or.  Albee  proposed  to  cure  him  for  a  certain  sum  ;  and  in  this  1  am 
most  happily  disappointed,  as  it  is  now  only  six  weeks  since  Dr.  Albee  commenced 
the  cure,  and  he  appears  at  this  time  to  be  perfectly  cured  of  this  humor,  and  his 
ejes  are  entirely  well. 

Dr.  Albee 's  bill  was  reasonable,  (only  three  dollars,^  and  I  feel  it  a  pleasure  to 
roconmiend  him,  not  only  as  a  skilful  and  successful  pnysician,  but  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  firiend  to  the  afflicted.  POLLY  FRANKLIN,  VaUey  Falls,  R.  I.' 

Now  i;eader  mark  this :  the  lady  above  had  paid  away  all  she  had  eam^ 
edfor  some  three  years,  to  cancel  eminent  doctors  bills,  and  all,  as  she 
says,  'without  any  known  benefit.' 

And  yet,  after  the  case  was  abandoned  as  hopeless,  by  a  different 
practice,  by  vegetable  medicines  the  child  was  cured  for  three  dollars. 

Some  time  about  the  28th  of  April  last,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Clark  was  much 
afflicted  with  a  difilcult  lung  complaint ;  a  troublesome  cough  charac- 
terized it,  with  spiiting  of  blood.  She  is  evidently  of  a  scrofulous  di- 
athesis, as  was  seen  by  a  large  swelling  of  the  glands  of  her  neck. 

I  put  her  upon  a  course  of  treatment  which  was  no  inconvenience  to 
her ;  and  she  just  now  called  at  ray  office  and  lefl  the  following  certificate. 

*  Last  Spring  1  had  a  dry  hacking  cough^  with  tightness  across  the  chest,  and 
occasional  spitting  of  blood. 

My  troublesome  cough  nnd  spitting  of  blood  measureably  lefl  me  on  following 
I>r.  Albee's  advice ;  and  a  large  troublesome  scrofulous  swelling  on  my  neck  is 
mostly  gone,  and  from  the  good  effects  of  his  medicines  I  can  cheerfully  recom- 
mend him  to  the  afflicted.' 

I  cite  one  more  case.  I  was  called  to  see  a  child  of  T.  A.  Inman's 
in  East  D  )uglas.  It  was  an  abandoned  case ; — had  been  treated  by  two 
eminent  old-school  doctors  nine  months. 

When  I  saw  the  case  at  first,  it  did  certainly  seem  doubtful.  My^ 
firiends  advised  me  not  to  hazard  my  reputation  on  so  doubtful  a  case, 
while  the  friends  of  the  old-school  doctors  riduculed  my  presumption  in 
giving  encouragement  to  its  parents  of  the  ch  ld*s  recovery. 
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In  a  few  months  aflerwards,  they  kindly  gave  me  the  following  cer- 
tificate. 

«  Eaat  Douglass,  Dec.  6th,  1847. 

For  the  good  of  the  suffering,  and  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  F.  T.  Albee, 
of  Woonsocket,  R.  1.,  we  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  make  the  following  statements. 
Our  little  son  about  two  years  old.  was  seized  with  a  disease  called  by  attendsat 
physicians,  the  rickets ;  connected  with  which,  was  also  a  wasting  diarriKBa  which 
continued  a  number  of  months.  We  called  our  family  physician, — he  attended  to 
his  case  some  five  or  six  months,  and  under  his  treatment  he  got  no  better  but  con- 
tinned  to  £row  worse.     His  strength  failed,  and  his  flesh  wasted  like  the  dew. 

Dismissing  our  former  physician,  we  called  Dr.  S.,  a  man  of  much  celebrity  for 
such  diseases.  Dr.  S.  attended  him  three  months,  and,  as  we  inferred,  looked  upon 
the  case  as  quite  hopeless.  Under  his  treatment  there  was  no  alteration  except 
that  of  growing  worse.  The  child  had  formerly  been  healthy— ran  alone — bat  now 
it  could  not  stand,  or  scarcely  sit.  We  thought,  to  all  appearance,  death  wodd 
soon  close  the  scene. 

The  sufferings  of  the  child  were  indescribable.  His  moans  were  piercing  to  % 
parentis  heart. 

In  this  hour  of.  almost  hopeless  despair,  we  called  Dr.  Albee  to  attend  upon  the 
child.  He  bid  us  lay  by  all  former  medicine,  and  marked  out  a  course  which  we 
strictly  followed.  There  was  an  evident  improvement  the  first  week,  and,  in  le« 
than  two  months,  the  child  was  freed  from  all  disease,  and  restored  to  perfest  soond- 
ness.  It  is  now  some  six  months  since  Dr.  A.  was  first  called ;  and,  to  our  great  sat- 
isfaction, we  now  see  our  little  boy  as  rosy  and  fair,  and  as  healthy,  as  any  other 
child.     The  child  is  fret  from  all  deformity. 

Dr.  A*s  bill  was  reasonable.  We  feel  much  gratitude  to  Dr.  A.  for  his  knd  i^ 
tention  and  successful  treatmsnt  in  the  above  case. 

We  are  pleased  to  recommend  him  to  the  favor  of  the  afflicted,  not  only  u  t 
skilful  and  prudent  Physician,  but  as  a  gentleman,  and  as  a  thorough  scholar  in^ 
profession.  He  possesses  the  best  recommendations  as  to  his  skill  and  scholajship, 
both  from  the  College  trom  whence  he  graduated,  and  from  those*  whom  he  hsi 
successfully  treated  in  similar  and  dissimilar  complaints  as  above. 

Witness  :  THOMAS  A.  INMAN, 

PHEBY  INMAN. 

We  being  in  the  same  house  state  the  above  to  be  true. 

FRANCIS  A.  HARRINGTOff, 
MARY  T.  HARRINGTON.' 

As  my  space  is  about  occupied  in  this  book,  I  must  refrain  from  ci- 
ting more  cases  of  this  kind.  Besides,  the  above  are  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  superior  success  of  the  vegetable  practice  in  the  judgment 
of  every  candid  mind." 

We  heartily  wish  the  doctor  success  in  his  efforts  to  batter  down  the 
old  poisoning  system  of  medication,  and  to  establish  a  more  consistent 
and  an  inftocent  one. 


CENTRAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear,  that  the  present  Term  of  this  College,  now 
.established  at  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  has  opened  under  flattering  au^ices. 
More  than  fifty  students  have  matriculated,  and  others  are  expected 
Success  to  their  enterprise. 
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**  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  fornndy 
On  ChristUn  or  on  Ueathtn  gromnd" 


YQL.  in.  WOROBSTEB,  MASS.,  DEOBMBBR  1,  1049.  HO.  S3. 


Communication©* 

MEDICAL  LIBERALITY. 

BT  PROP.  I.  M.  COMINGS. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  improvement,  and  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact,  that  the  science  of  medicine,  as  well  as  other  useful  scienct^s,  is 
on  the  adTince.  The  various  medical  reforms  and  theories  of  the  day, 
thouirh  many  of  them  may  be  ultra,  as  all  successful  reforms  are,  yet  all 
have  a  tendency  to  elicit  the  truth;  and  they  will  gradually  bring  this 
science  as  near  perfection  as  uill  be  in  the  power  of  finite  man. 

The  theories  and  subsequent  practices  of  Thomson,  Priessnitz,  Hah- 
nemann, Sherwood,  and  others,  all  have  more  or  less  truth,  mixed,  it 
may  be,  with  error ;  for  the  success  which  attends  these  various  systems 
proves  conclusively  that  there  is  in  them  much  that  will  bear  the  test  of 
investigation,  and  will  ultimately  be  acknowledged  by  the  wi»rld. 

It  becomes  us,  therefore,  as  reformers,  to  lay  aside  our  bigotry,  and  to 
open  our  minds  to  conviction,  whenever  truth  is  presented  to  us  corrob- 
orated by  facts,  reason,  and  good  sense. 

The  greatest  errors  of  Thomson  arose  from  his  bigotry,  ignorance^  and 
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selfishness.  Bat  these  errors  ought  not,  in  the  least,  to  militate  against 
the  reform  which  he  commenced.  Nor  should  the  community  be  preja- 
diced  against  the  system  or  practice,  because  the  founder  was  deficient 
in  many  points.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  forourdis- 
believing  many  of  the  notions  of  PriP4»nitz  and  others,  that  in  sone 
things  they  are  ultra,  or  hold  to  erroneous  niitions.  The  Truth  is  what 
we  want,  let  it  emanate  from  whatever  source  it  may.  Facts,  those 
^5#M66tfni  things"  that  cannot  be  resisted,  are  what  we  desire.  It  is 
encouraging,  therefore,  to  witness  the  success  which  is  everywhere  fol- 
lowing the  various  reformed  medical  sy^tetns  of  the  day.  It  proves  con- 
clusively two  things  :  firs',  that  the  Allopathic  system  is  waning;  and, 
secondly,,  that  there  is  utility  in  the  reforms  that  are  so  popular  and  suc- 
cessful. 

The  ground  which  we  occupy,  a?»  reformers,  seems  to  include  all  that 
is  really  valuable  in  every  system.  So  far  as  Hydropathy  is  concerned, 
it  is  altogether  physo-medical,  and,  in  every  respect,  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  notitms  we  entertain,  s«»  far  as  it  ^oes  in  the  healing  pro- 
cess. We  tmly  add  other  medicinal  agents,  when  the  wants  of  the  sys- 
tem require  it,  or  when  the  powers  of  life  are  slow,  and  need  a  natural 
stimulus. 

The  Htimoeopathic  system,  in  its  diatetic  rules,  and  in  its  opposition 
to  bleeding  and  other  depleting  agents,  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
views  we  entertain ;  and,  if  the  advt.cates  of  Homoeopathy  will  follow  strict- 
ly the  directi  ms  of  Hahnemann,  we  cannot  believe  the  dose  will  ever  be 
deleterious,  even  if  it  be  arsenic^  nux  vomica,  calomel,  or  the  like.  It 
roust  be  nature  which  effects  th«  cure  ;  nnd,  as  we  rely  on  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  such  assisinnce  as  we  can  give  her,  we  must  believe  that  the 
Homceopathist  is  far  more  successful  than  the  Allopathist;  and  the  stat- 
istics of  success  will  piove  this. 

Sherwood's  system  is  a  complete  auxiliary  to  ours,  and  does  not,  in 
any  respect,  miMtate  against  a  single  principle  which  we  advocate.  The 
same  remarks  will  also  apply  to  Keller's  A  lalytic  system.  Though  his 
notions  are  yet  somewhat  crude  and  undigested,  yet  they  accord,  in 
many  respects,  with  those  we  teach. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  we  stand  on  the  most  eligible 
ground,  as  medical  reformers;  and  that  we  have  only  to  adhere  closelj 
to  our  principles,  and  maintain  an  independence  of  thought  and  actioa 
We  must  throw  aside  our  bigotry ;  call  no  man  master  ;  discountenance 
old  authority,  unless  it  is  corroborated  by  facts  and  experience;  show 
ourselves  ready  to  '*  seize  upon  truth  wherever  found." 

In  accordance  with  these  notions,  there  is  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
chair  of  Hydropathy  in  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution, — a  resolution 
which  passed  unanimously,  and  shows  that  our  Board  possess  that  liberal 
spirit  which  will  ever  be  appreciated  by  an  enlightened  community. 

Our  Hydropathic  friends  can  now  have  the  opportunity  of  attending 
the  Lectures  of  some  distinguished  gentleman  on  that  branch,  (as  the 
committee  are  now  making  efforts  to  secure  the  services  of  some  one,) 
as  well  as  the  facilitie.s  of  graduation,  &c.  We  sincerely  hope  that  those 
young  gentlemen  who  contemplate  entering  the  profession  as  Hydropath- 
ists,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  now  presented  in  our  In- 
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MtQiioii.  It,  tkho^  inereaaes  the  facilitieii  of  oar  own  sttidenis,  who  wiH* 
tkosbtfeome  acquainted  with  the  theurj  of  this  aaxiliarj,  which  we  have 
ihraya  so  highly  appreciated. 

Oar  Board  have  also  opened  the  doors  of  our  College  to  those  indigent 
jfOBiig  (Ben  who  might  otherwise  be  prevented,  by  deiit'iency  in  pecuniary 
OMaos,  from  entering  the  profession.  One  student  from  each  Cnngres- 
sioflil  District  in  this  State  (eight)  may  now  be  admitted  gratis  to  the 
Lectores  We  hope,  if  ttiere  are  any  of  this  chss,  who  are  anxious  to  at- 
tend our  Lectures,  that  they  will  immediately  infiH-m  our  President,  and 
thus  secure  the  privilege  before  it  is  too  Ihte. 

Worcester,  Nov.,  lo49. 


HUMBUGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  often  said,  and  freqiently  with  truth,   "  that  a 
nan  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps;'*  and,  thoui/h  it  is  moriifying 
in  the  extreme,  yet,  a  love  of  truth  and  n  s  nse  of  duty  often  compel  us, 
when  questions  of  science  are  at  issue  between  regular  phy«iciaus  and 
tbose  ^hi  are  rerme  I  qn  icks,  to  take  sides  wi'  h  the  Utter.     To  say,  that 
we  as  often  find  truth  among  the  ignorant  as  among  the  learned,  may 
Nrtir  of  paradox  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  in  relatitm  to  this  matter 
of  learning,  that  a  man  may  learn  much  and  )et  kn<»w  but  little.      He 
may  ieirn  error  as  well  as  truth, — false  dogmas  as  well   as  true  princi- 
ples.   Thus,  if  two  persons  should  start  (rom  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time,  to  journey  to  the  goal  of  truth,  the  genius  of  the  twain  might  im- 
agine he  saw  the  right  road  very  clearly,  and  travel  rapidly  on,  while  the 
ignoramus  could  notisee  the   way  at  all,  and    would  remain  stationary. 
And,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  it  might  be  discovered  that  genius  had 
got  upon  the  wrong  track ;  so  that,  though  he  has  had  some  experif^nce 
of  which  the  other  cannot  boast,  yet,  in  reality  is  he  farther  frun  the  de- 
sired point  than  he  who  had  been  groping  about  in  the  dark.    The  med- 
ical student' who  pursues  the  regular  routine  of  a  scientific  education 
a/id  comes  out  *'arnied  and  equipped,''  (to  borrow  a  military  phrasf ,)  that 
w  to  say,  armed  with  the  lancet  and  equipped  with  calomel,  commences 
bis  career  of  study,  in  the  learning  of  supposed  principles,  assumed 
theories,  presumed   laws  of  the  animal  pconomy,  and  false  dttctrines, 
which  it  is  the  fortune  of  few  ever  to  entirely  eradicate  from  their  brains 
afterwards,  and  which  tho§e  who  possess  little  originality  of  miud,  and 
are  not  capable  of  investigating  first  principles,  would  never  attempt, 
whatever  might  be  their  amount  of  experience  in  after  life,  or  the  results 
of  the  application  of  their  acquired  theories  in  practice.      This  view  of 
the  case,  a  supposed  one,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  shows  us  how  it  is 
possible  for  the  empiric  to  know  just  as  much  as  the  accredited  profes- 
sional gentleman.  The  very  existence  of  quackery,  or  at  least  its  general 
prevalence  and  support,  proves  conclusively  that  the  science  of  medicine 
ta  lamentably  wrong  somewhere.      Quackery  abounds  all  over  the  land, 
and  its  advocates  are  increasing  with  fearful  rapidity.   The  prescriptions 
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of  empirics  are  tnkeii  with  more  confidenoe,  at  leait  of  eiemptioi  600 
injury^  than  those  of  the  educated  phyidcian,  e? en  by  those  who  knoir 
tliem  to  be  absolute  ignoramuses,  and  their  pretensions  mere  bombutio 
sounds.  The  Faculty  hare  not  been  wanting  in  zeal,  eloqu^ce,  or 
ability,  in  warning  the  people  against  the  consequences  of  using  iisd- 
icines  and  nostrums,  prepared  by  ignorant  pretenders,  who  understaod 
neither  anatomy  nor  Latin  technicality.  They  have  not  failed  to  descint 
severely  upon  the  practice  of  some  individuals,  holding  high  positiooi  ia 
society,  of  buying,  using,  and  certifying  to  the  good  effects  of  nostrttOM, 
and  patent  preparations  of  ignorant  and  irresponsible  persons.  Bit, 
after  all  the  lamentations  that  have  been  openly  uttered  or  coterdj 
experienced,  that  Brandreth's,  the  Indian  Vegetable  or  Tomato  Pills,  or 
lease's,  or  King's  Hoarhound  Candy,  or  Bristol's,  Sands',  or  Townseod's 
Sarsaparilla,  or  Ronand's  Tonic  Mixture,  Swain's  Panacea,  or  Taylor's 
Balsam  of  Liverwort,  or  Schenk's  Pulmonic  Syrup,  or  the  extract  of  Wi- 
hoo,  or  any  other  hoo,  should  bring  their  several  inventors  and  pro- 
prietors princely  fortunes  in  some  cases ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  not 
iiilly  understand  the  cause  why  this  is  so,  and  hence  all  their  efforts  to 
remove  the  evil  must  necessarily  prove  unsuccessful.  Now,  one  cause 
of  the  want  of  success,  is  the  fact,  that  the  Faculty  or  its  members  are 
constantly  engaged  in  this  species  of  quackery,  by  recommending  these 
very  nostrums  to  their  patients,  thus  encouraging  their  sale,  and  assisting 
to  rear  a  structure  which  they  professedly  are  anxious  to  destroy. 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  June,  1849.  L.  H.  BoaDBN. 


PROTRACTED  AND  PECULIAR  SICKNESS. 

[The  following,  intended  as  a  private  letter,  hai  been  handed  ug  for  pobliet- 
tion — Ed.] 

Respected  Cousin: — At  your  request  T  send  a  statement  of  my  case, 
which  I  shoufd  have  done  before  this,  had  I  felt  sufficiently  able. 

I  have  commenced  at  the  time  I  was  first  taken  ill,  thinking  that  70a 
would  form  a  more  correct  idea  hiw  my  system  has  been  disea^^ed,  and 
the  effect  which  medicine  has  produced.  My  complaint,  you  are  well 
aware,  is  an  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves ;  and  aJl  my  physi- 
cians now  agree,  that  that  has  been  the  whole  cause  of  my  illness  frooi 
the  commencement,  brought  on  by  my  ride  to  Pownal  on  the  frozeo 
ground,  and  taking  cold.  I  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  the  time  I  left 
home,  and  my  health  began  to  fait  immediately  afterwards. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1835,  my  health  continued  to  deciiQ^ 
attended  at  first  with  a  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  which  continued  to 
increase, — appetite  poor,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  frequent  hemorrbige 
from  the  nose,  and  some  pain  in  the  lefl  sidn.  As  cold  weather  caise 
on,  my  complaints  began  to  assume  a  more  serious  aspect  The  pain  in 
the  head  became  constant ;  being  more  comfortable  in  the  morning,  bot 
continuing  to  increase  during  the  day,  and,  from  sunset  till  about  a)id> 
night,  very  severe.    There  was  coldness  of  the  extreroitiM;  difficulty  of 
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breathing ;  great  weakneas  about  the  chest,  so  as  to  entirely  prevent  mjr 
reading  aloud  ;  no  appetite  whatever ;  what  little  food  I  took  frequently 
distressed  me ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  the  bowels  moved  oftener  than 
oace  in  fVom  three  to  six  days.  -  In  November  I  was  placed  under  the 
eare  of  a  physician,  who  attended  me  a  year  and  a  half;  and,  during  that 
fHne,  he  had  the  advice  of  several  other  physicians;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. From  the  first,  no  medicine  had  the  desired  effect.  The  most 
powerful  emetics  and  cathartics  would  distress  and  reduce  me  very  much, 
without  producing  the  natural  operations,  and  it  would  take  me  a  4ong 
ttme  to  recover  from  their  effects.  I  could  not  bear  tonic  medicines  of 
my  kind,  and  any  thing  else  seemed  to  have  no  effect  whatever.  A^ 
length  my  physician  plainly  told  me,  that  there  was  such  a  deficiency  of 
action  in  the  system,  that  medicine  would  be  of  no  use  to  me. 

The  two  succeeding  years  I  took  but  little  medicine  of  any  kind,  and 
remained  about  the  same ;  but,  if  there  was  any  difference,  I  was  rather 
more  comfortable. 

At  length,  growing  weary  of  remaining  so  long  in  such  a  situation, 
tlie  prospect  facing  no  better  for  the  future,  I  felt  anxious  to  make  4i  trial 
of  theThomsonian  remedies;  for  I  thought  if  anything  would  be  likely 
to  arouse  the  system  into  natural  action,  it  must  be  those  warming  med- 
ieioes.  Accordingly,  I  was  carried  to  Bt^nnington,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Wilcox.  After  exumining  my  case,  he  gave  great  encour- 
agement of  my  soon  being  restored  to  health.  1  remained  under  his 
care  three  months.  *  For  the  fir^t  six  weeks,  I  continued  about  the  same; 
so  that  a  part  of  the  time  I  could  take  two  courses  of  medicine  in  a  week. 
Bnt,  during  the  latter  p-irt,  they  operated  much  more  severely,  and  could 
Dot  be  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks,  and  all  this  time  I  grew 
worse.  A  dry  hacking  cough,  which  at  times  I  had  previously  been 
troubled  with,  now  came  on  very  severe.  My  side  was  now  very  trouble- 
some, so  that  I  could  not  lie  on  it  at  all,  which  had  never  been  tue  case 
be^e.  Previously  to  this,  my  food  caused  distress  in  the  stomach  the 
greater  p*irt  of  the  time  ;  btft  now  the  distress  was  constant,  and  much 
iDore  ftevere.  It  would  irritate  the  nerves  (»rthe  stomach,  nnd  produce  a 
beating  similar  to  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  would  last  about  an 
hour,  with  difficulty  of  breathing, — the  piin  in  the  head  being  much  io- 
creai^ed.  A  council  of  physicians  was  called,  and  the  most  thorough 
treatment  persevered  in.  Aside  from  the  vapor  bath,  nothing  produced 
the  least  moisture  on  the  skin.  Even  taking  cayenne  in  tea-spoonful 
doses  once  an  hour,  for  several  days  previously  to  a  course  of  medicine, 
being  thoroughly  bathed  with  hot  drops  made  thick  with  cayenne,  and 
being  wrapped  in  flannels  on  coming  out  of  the  bath,  with  a  hot  stone  at 
the  feet,  would  not  keep  the  extremities  warm  one  hour.  A;  length,  he 
admitted  that  he  could  not  help  me,  and  pronounced  my  case  consump- 
tion. The  vapor  bath  seemed  to  produce  an  unfavorable  effect,  and  was 
given  up.  The  doctor  supposed  the  reason  why  I  was  so  insensible  to 
the  effect  of  medicine,  was.  that  the  stomach  was  completely  lined  (as 
Dr.  Thojiison  uses  the  term)  with  a  false  membrane,  so  thai  no  medicine 
could  act  upon  it.  The  principal  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  adminis- 
ter those  medicines  that  would  be  most  likely  to  effect  the  removal  of 
this  difficulty.      But  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  proved  that  it 
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was  10  coofteqaence  of  those  nerves  that  lead  from  the  spise  to  the  stoiH 
ach  beiog  diseased,  so  that  they  ceased  to  perforin  the  office  amaaed 

them.      I  returned  from  B late  in  the  fall.      During  the  winter,! 

continued  about  the  same,  with  little  or  no  alteration!  except  that  Uk 
distress  in  the  stomach,  caused  by  food,  seemed  to  relax  a  little.  When 
spring  opened,  I  began  to  be  more  comfortable.  My  cough  begaa  to 
wear  slowly  away,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight  change  in  the  cir- 
culation for  the  better.  This  was  all  the  difference  that  could  be  per- 
ceived. I  continued  to  gain  through  the  summer;  my  cough  eotirdjf 
disappeared;  and,  when  the  year  came  around,  I  was,  in  general)  as  con- 
fortable  as  I  had  been  before  I  commenced  taking  the  ThomaoniaB 
medicines.  And  from  that  time  I  appeared  to  be  gaining,  although  bo 
slowly,  that  it  was  scarcely  |>erceptib]e.  For  nearly  two  years  after  this, 
I  suffered  as  much  with  my  head  as  I  had  previously  done ;  but  the  pain 
began  to  be  irregular,  some  part  of  the  time  it  being  more  severe  ia  tke 
morning,  and  less  in  the  afternoon,  which  had  never  been  the  ease  be- 
fore. As  that  began  to  decrease,  my  side  and  breathing  gradually  be- 
came better ;  I  took  my  food  with  a  little  more  relish,  and  was  better  on 
every  account.  I  took  no  medicine  of  any  kind,  after  I  left  Bennington, 
for  nearly  five  years.  Though  I  gained  slowly,  yet  my  anticipatioas 
were  strong  that,  in  time,  I  should  wear  out  my  diseass  and  enjoy  good 
health. 

From  the  commencement  of  my  illnes  it  affected  me  seriously  to  ride, 
and  my  physician  advised  me  to  give  it  up  till  I  ehould  have  gained 
more  strengtti.  I  continued  to  ride  more  or  less  every  season,  tbiakiof 
that,  after  some  time,  I  should  become  accustomed  to  it,  bnd  be  able  to 
bear  it  better ;  but  it  was  not  so.  A  fter  my  health  became  decidedly 
improved,  the  difficulty,  instead  of  diminishing,  continued  to  increase. 
At  times,  when  I  was  the  most  comfortable,  only  riding  a  mile  or  two  in 
an  easy  carriage  would  so  affect  me,  that  it  would  take  a  number  of  daji 
for  me  to  recover.  It  would  greatly  increase  the  distre^  in  my  head, 
and  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  destroy  what  little  appetite  I  bsd. 
The  action  of  the  bowels  was  lessened.  The  effect  wasal^d  as  visiblein 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  in  any  other  part.  The  coldness  of  the 
extremities  was  increased,  and  a  general  weakness  throughout  the  aja- 
tem  produced.  It  now  became  evident  that  the  difficulty  must  proceed 
from  some  other  cause  than  weakness.  On  my  ccmsulting  a  physician, 
he  said  that  it  must  proceed  from  an  affection  of  the  spine,  which,  upon 
examination,  proved  to  be  the  case.  He  siid  that  the  chief  dependeace 
in  curing  this  complaint  must  be  outward  applications ;  and  he  recom- 
mended blistering,  which  I  followed  faithfully  more  than  four  roooths, 
without  receiving  any  benefit  whatsoever.  He  then  advised  setons  or 
issues;  but,  as  I  had  derived  no  benefit  from  the  former  application, I 
had  no  encouragement  to  try  the  latter.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1^43. 
I  remained  comfortable  till  last  winter;  but  the  disease  had  gradaallj 
been  on  the  gain.  The  spine  was  more  easily  irritated  by  exercise,  par- 
ticularly by  riding,  which  would  bring  on  the  pain  in  those  parts  which 
were  disea.<ed,  attended  with  great  heat.  I  made  use  of  no  applicatioo 
till  last  winter,  when  my  ride  to  Lenox,  and  other  exercise  which  I  took 
at  the  time  of  my  sister's  house  being  on  fire,  completely  prostrated  me 
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The  greater  ptrt  of  the  itpine  is  affected,  commenciDg  at  the  head,  ex- 
tending below  the  waist,  and  from  the  small  of  the  back  down.  The 
amount  of  pain  I  suffer  depends  upon  the  amount  of  exercise  I  take. 
Any  exercise  of  any  kind,  for  a  year  past,  brings  on  the  pain,  commencing 
at  first  in  the  spinal  curd  and  reins,  followed  with  great  tenderness  and 
inflammation,  causing  the  pressure  in  the  head  to  be  very  severe ;  some- 
tHnes  affecting  the  throat,  and  producing  difficulty  of  breathmg,  with 
pain  in  every  part  of  the  chest,  particualy  on  the  left  side,  which  is  in- 
creased by  a  full  respiration,  while  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  nearly 
des^oyed.  For  more  than  three  years  my  stomach  was  in  s.uch  a  state, 
UiRt  it  would  not  admit  of  my  taking  any  food  until  noon,  or  after ; 
and,  the  more  unwell  I  was,  the  longer  it  would  be  before  I  could  eat. 
After  the  fire,  for  three  weeks,  I  could  take  nothing  of  any  kind  ;  and, 
since  that  time,  but  one  meal  in  24  nours,  and  that  late  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  natural  taste  for  any  thing ;  and,  secondly,  I 
hmve  not  the  least  inclination  to  eat.  For  no  rare  dishes  and  enticing 
ft'utts  have  I  any  inclination.  But  I  should  take  food,  if  these  two  were 
the  only  hindrances ;  but,  if  I  eat,  however  small  the  quantity,  it  causes 
sickness  at  the  stomach  almost  severe  enough  to  produce  vomiting, 
which  fully  convinces  me  that  I  am  better  off  without  it.  At  no  time  am 
I  sensible  of  the  least  faintness.  or  emptiness  at  the  stomach,  and  I  crave 
no  more  drink  than  I  do  food  ;  but,  unless  I  take  something  warm,  oc- 
ORsionaily,  towards  evening,  my  head  becomes  seriously  affected,  which 
is  the  only  inconvenience  I  suffer.  During  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  I 
sabsist  on  coffee,  bread,  and  barley  water.  In  the  afternoon,  I  can  take 
gmel  and  broth.  At  night,  if  my  back  is  cvimfortable,  I  can  take  my 
meal  with  considerable  relish  ;  but,  if  it  is  much  irritated,  it  destroys  the 
appetite.  At  this  time  it  seldom  produces  sickness,  though  this  was  the 
case  for  three  weeks  after  the  fire.  My  food  now  occasionally  produces 
snch  distress  as  is  common  for  dyspeptic^  but  it  is  always  attended  with 
the  beating  which  I  have  previously  described.  The  stomach  appears 
to  be  as  insensible  to  the  effect  of  medicine  as  it  is  to  the  want  of  food. 
Daring  the  spring  and  summer,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  move  the 
bowels  with  any  kind  of  medicine.  Dr.  Childs  was  the  only  physician 
that  ever  explained,  to  my  satisfaction,  the  reason  why  my  stomach  was 
affected  in  such  a  singular  manner.  All  others  considered  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  diseased  action  of  the  nerves  that  lead  from  the  spine  ; 
but,  in  that  case,  I  should  suppose  that  the  stomach  would  be  more  likely 
to  receive  food  in  the  morning  thun  at  night,  as  the  spine  would  then  be 
more  irritated.  He  said,  that  he  had  seen  cases  of  that  description,  where 
it  was  caused  by  excess  of  nervous  action.  In  that  case,  the  patients 
could  not  take  food  until  they  had  had  rest.  But  mine  was  exactly  the 
reverse,  the  difficulty  being  wholly  for  the  want  of  action.  He  said,  that 
by  resting  over  night,  those  diseased  nerves  get  into  such  a  torpid  state 
that  they  cease  to  preform  the  office  assigned  them  ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  excitement  and  what  exercise  I  take,  in  a  measure  restores 
it,  so  that  I  can  take  food,  and  the  stomach  receives  it.  The  same 
theory  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  circulation.  The  loss  of  action  seems 
to  proceed  entirely  from  the  state  of  the  nerves.  The  extremities  are  in 
a  cold,  clammy  state,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  or  until  the 
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stomach  begins  to  manifest  some  signs  of  retarning  sensibility.  Then, 
by  warming  them  thoroughly,  they  will  not  become  cold  again  autif  the 
next  morning :  but,  during  the  i<>re  part  of  the  day,  e? ery  method  which 
ingenuity  can  invent  has  been  resorted  to,  though  without  avail,  such  as 
acid  baths,  mustard  plasters,  soaking  them  in  hot  water  and  immediately 
bathing  them  with  hot  drops  containing  a  double  quantity  of  cayenne, 
steaming  with  hot  stones,  6lc.,  ^c.  These  means  would  not  keep  them 
warm  one  hour.  To  convince  you  more  thoroughly  that  the  difficulty  is 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  nervous  action,  I  will  relate  a  circumstance. 
At  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  the  mind  was  so  exercised  that  it  aroused 
the  nerves  to  action ;  and,  during  the  space  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the 
extremities  were  in  a  moist  and  warm  state,  and  did  not  become  cold 
during  the  time.  But,  as  the  excitement  gradually  wore  away,  the  cold-' 
ness  came  on  by  degrees,  and  at  last  they  relapsed  again  into  their  for- 
mer state.  Since  last  June,  I  have  occaaioually  had  turns  of  being  sick 
at  the  stomach,  lasting  from  two  to  six  weeks ;  and,  almost  every  day 
during  the  time,  I  have  been  sick  enough  lo  vomit,  if  there  had  been 
action  enough  in  the  stomach  to  cause  me  to  heave.  Several  times, 
when  I  have  been  very  sick,  I  have  taken  lobelia,  and  then,  by  running 
a  quill  down  the  throat,  I  could  produce  irritation  sufficient  to  casse  me 
to  heave.  By  perseverance  in  this  mea.<ure,  I  would  throw  up  consider- 
ably.  But,  unless  that  method  is  pursued,  no  quantity  of  lobelia  will 
produce  the  natural  operation.  Yoniiting  does  not  lessen  the  sickness 
at  all ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  emetics  have  proved  benificial.  I 
have  had  regular  chills  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  early  in  the  morning, 
and  about  sunset,  for  more  than  three  months;  and,  about  four  weeks 
ago,  I  thought  something  broke  in  the  stcimacb.  I  raised  some  blood. 
The  distress  was  very  severe  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  stomach;  and 
the  chills  entirely  ceased  for  several  days.  From  these  and  '^iher  syiDp- 
toms,  I  think  it  evident,  that  something  of  the  kind  took  place.  Tlie 
chilly  atill  continue  regular,  altliough  not  quite  as  severe. 

I  believe  I  have  now  given  you  a  stHieuient  of  my^  case,  and  have  de- 
scribed it  more  fully  than  1  i>houid  have  done,  but  for  its  hemg  singular 
in  some  particulars.     Yours,  with  rehpect,  Susan  Bliss. 

Stockbridge,  Feb,  24,  Itf49. 


©elections. 


From  the  Americfln  Phrenological  Jonmal. 

ADVICK. 

The  Whittling  Pnii  osoper  Hdvises  invalids  to  *'take  quack  adver- 
tisments  as  emetics,  rmher  than  the  nedicines  Ihey  rec(  mniend  asphjs- 
ic,  and  a  hogt$head  of  lobelia  would  not  give  y<  u  such  a  vomit." 

I  heard  a  pan«icea-seller  sjiy,  *  Give  me  f 4.(00  with  which  to  adver- 
tise, and  I  will  soon  clear  S10,000  per  year  with  colored  wati^r  alone; 
but,  if  I  had  only  85U0  to  begin  with,  I  would  spend  it  all  in  one  local- 
ity, and  could  sell  accordingly.     Advertisements  can  make  meditiues  . 
sell,  not  the  cures  they  perform." 
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From  the  Americftn  Phrenological  JonmaL 

CAUSES  OF  INSANITY. 

Dr.  BrighaiD,  the  late  Superintendent  of  the  N.  T.  Asjlum  for  the 
Insane,  has  made  a  valuable  report  on  insanity  and  its  causes.  On  the 
subject  of  hereditary  insanity,  Dr.  Brigham  informs  us,  that,  contrary  to 
the  opmion  of  many,  he  has  found  the  inherited  form  of  insanity  as  cur- 
able as  any  other. 

Of  the  2,014  patients  who  had  been  at  the  Asylum,  1,017  were  men, 
and  997  women,  and  637  were  known  to  have  insane  relatives.  The 
statistics  on  this  subject  also  show,  that  insanity  is  a  little  more  likely  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  mother  than  the  father,  and  that  mothers  are  con- 
siderably more  likely  to  transmit  it  to  daughters  than  to  sons ;  while  the 
fiithers  more  frequently  transmit  it  to  sons.  Among  the  frequent  causey 
of  insanity  in  those  not  disposed  to  it,  is  the  over-indulgence  of  the  ap- 
petites and  passions  in  early  life;  and,  to  those  who  inherit  a  tendency 
to  this  disease,  such  a  course  is  high!}  pernicious.  The  utmost  atten- 
tion shoold  be  given  to  secure  a  good  biidily  constitution.  Such  chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  run  about  the  fields  and  take  much  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and  thus  insure  the  equal  and  proper  development 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  They  shonid  not  have  the  intellect  unduly 
tasked.  Very  early  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
feelings  by  the  strife  for  the  praise  and  honor  awarded  to  great  efforts  of 
the  mind  and  memory,  is  injurious  to  all  children,  and,  to  those  who  in- 
herit a  tendency  to  nervous  diseases  or  insanity,  most  pernicious.  In 
after  life,  persons  thus  predisposed  to  insanity  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
engaging  fa  any  exciting  or  perplexing  business  or  study,  and  should 
strive,  under  all  circumstances,  to  preserve  great  equanimity  of  temper, 
calling  to  mind  the  words  of  wisdom,  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  bet- 
ter than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  be  that  taketh  a 
city."  In  Dr.  Brigham's  opinion,  the  most  frequent  and  immediate 
cause  of  insanity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  to  guard  against,  is  the 
want  of  sleep. — Olive  Branch, 

When  will  parents  study  the  laws  of  physiology,  and  apply  its  princi- 
ples to  educatton,  and  cease  to  murder  their  children  by  ignorance  and 
misdirected  kindness?  They  apply  the  laws  of  true  philosophy  to 
mechanics,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  why  not  equally  so  to  the 
more  important  matter  of  mental  and  physical  education  ? 


QUAINT. 

"  It  is  not  what  we  earn,  but  what  we  save,  that  makes  us  rich.     It 

is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  diget^t,  that  makes  us  fat.  It  is  not 

what  we  read,  but  what  we  remember,  that  makes  us  learned.  All  this 
is  very  simple,  but  it  is  worth  remembering." 
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From  the  Water-Cure  Jonmal. 

"CHOLERA  REPORTS  OF  THE  REGULARS.*' 

Notwithnandtng  the  opposition  of  these  gentlemen  to  Htdropatht  or 
the  Watbr-curc,  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying,  occasionally,  their 
intelligent  {?)  reports. 

MEDICAL  UTERATURE. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  been  dispensing  the  following  pills,  for  the 
promotion  of  a  more  beneficial  state  of  hedth  of  the  New  York  "Fac- 
alty"  of  Medicine.  These  specimens  are  taken  at  raodoin,  and  giieo 
verbatim,  from  the  original  reports  of  cholera  cases,  made  to  the  Boir4 
of  Health,  by  ? arions  physicians  of  that  city  : 

**  Mr  John  Louch  twenty-two  year  old  son  of  Mr  Philip  Louch  grocers 
in  the  19th  street  East  died  yesterday  ISth  of  this  month  by  five  o'elock 
in  the  afternoan  and  was  attended  by  me  on  the  Cholera. 

L.  Lambert." 

*'This  maj  certify  that  Dick  Ryan  died  this  day  at  Na  96— East  UUi 
street  of  l^holerm  born  in  Ireland  aged  45.  D.  D.  Marion." 

"  Citty  of  New  York,  July  20  1849. 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  Mary  14  months  old  born  in  this  city  daughter 
of  Mrs  Jonas  Hawses  203  1-2  Difisioa  (ts,  died  to-day  of  menin  gitb 
ooos^cutife  of  cholera  infantum.  "  C.  Hbnchbll,  M.  D." 

**  Barbara  Retling,  old  9  months  died  to^ay  of  paralisy  The  Vatber 
is  not  able  to  defraid  ibe  burying  expenses.     In  testimony  of  it 

•*  P.  Albxandbb." 

"  This  may  certify  that  Mary  Braherton  aged  20  years  Died  at  6  Wal* 
nut  street  of  the  cholera  a  native  of  the  United  Stntes. 

"C.  M'Capfrby,  M.D." 

"  Died  Marehrata  Humer  10  months  old  died  at  19  o'clock  last  with 
thee  father  of  Henrey  Humer  on  thee  cholera.  Dr.  Bbckbr." 

The  Sun  adds: 

"  If  other  members  of  the  Faculty  desire  it,  we  may  extend  our  list  of 
specimens.  For  the  presf  nt,  however,  we  refer  curious  philological  in- 
quirers to  recorded  certificates,  in  which  we  find  the  diseases,  'fitts,' 
'mesels,'  *clioleru,'  'cholero,'  ^remetesm,'  'got  a  fall,'  and  'exposure  to 
heat.' " 


From  the  Water-Core  Joarnal. 

MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

We  understand  that  ex-President  Van  Buren  is  about  visiting  the 
Water-cure  establishment  at  Brattleboro'  to  attend  his  son  iMartin,  wbo 
visiu  it  in  quest  of  health.     Evening  Post. 

Inderd,  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  "straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows;"  but  here  in  something  more  than  straws.  What  will  the  "  regulars" 
say  when  they  hear  of  this?  An  ex-President  patronizing  a  Water-cure 
establishment !  Intolerable  quackery.  How  can  these  intelligent  people 
thus  neglect  the  "regulars,"  when  they  stand  in  hungry  crowds,  **  ready 
to  take  their  change  !" 
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STRANGE  CALCULATION. 

SoMB  genioB  has  perpetrated  the  following  calculation : — 
**  I  have  been  married  32  years,  during  which  time  I  ha? e  received 
from  the  hands  of  my  wife  three  cups  of  coffee  each  day,  two  in  the 
morning,  and  one  at  night,  making  about  35,040  cups  of  half  a  pint  each, 
or  nearly  70  barrels,  of  30  gallons  each,  weighing  17,520  lbs.,  or  nearly 
nine  tons  weight.  Yet,  in  that  period,  I  have  scarcely  varied  in  weight, 
myself,  from  160  lbs.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen,  that  I  have  drunk,  in 
coffee  alone,  218  times  my  own  weight.  I  am  not  much  of  a  meat  eater, 
yet  I  presume  I  have  consumed  about  eight  ounces  a  day,  which  make 
5,805  lbs.,  or  ten  oxen.  Of  flour,  I  have  consumed  in  32  years  about  50 
barrels.  For  twenty  years  of  this  time,  I  drank  two  wine-glanses  of 
brandy  each  day,  making  900  quarts.  The  Port  wine,  Madeira,  whiskey, 
pnnch,  dtc,  I  am  not  able  to  count,  but  they  are  not  large.  When  we 
take  into  account  all  the  vegetables  in  addition,  such  as  potatoes,  peas, 
asparagus,  strawberries,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  raisins,  dtc, 
the  amount  consumed  by  an  individual  is  enormous.  Now,  my  bcdy  has  . 
been  renewed  more  than  four  times  in  thirty-two  years ;  and,  taking  it 
tor  granted  that  the  water  of  which  I  have  drunk,  acts  merely  as  adilu- 
'eot,  yet,  taken  together,  I  conclude  that  I  have  consumed,  in  thirty* two 
years,  about  the  weight  of  1,100  men,  of  160  pounds  each.'' 


From  the  Amerlofto  Phrenological  Jonrmil. 

ANOTHER  ARITHMETICAL  PROGIDY. 

"A  negro  is  exciting  a  sensation  in  St.  Lnuis,  by  the  astonishing  ra* 
pidity  with  which  he  performs  arithmeticai  calculations.  He  works  oat 
a  sum  in  his  mind  almost  instantly,  and  on  all  other  topics  is  exceedingly 
dull  and  ignorant." 

Thus  facts  are  being  constantly  evolved  on  this  interesting  subject, 
tending  to  establish  the  great  principle  of  the  plurality  of  the  mental 
powers.  It  is  a  law  which  governs  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Conscien* 
tiousness,  and  every  other  faculty,  as  much  as  Tune  or  Number,  al- 
though it  is,  perhaps,  less  apparent  to  the  world.  This  great  law  of 
mentality  explains  the  vast  diversity  of  talent  and^  character,  taste,  and 
opinion — political,  social,  and  r^igious — which  agitate  the  world.  As 
the  predominance  of  certain  mental  organs,  with  a  deficiency  of  others, 
would  give  form  and  charact  r  to  religious  opinion,  and  a  creed  in  har- 
mony with  it,  while  an  opposite  development  in  another  would  produce 
a  religious  system  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  first;  how  in  the  name 
of  sense  and  science  can  we  expect  harmony  in  religious  faith  and  prac- 
tice, until  man  learns  the  true  philosophy  of  mind,  and  frames  his  moral 
philosophy  and  systems  of  religion  in  harmony  with  it?  *'  Who  shall 
decide  when  (sectarians)  disagree  ?" 
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From  the  Water-Cure  JotirnaL 

HINTS  TO  AUTHORS. 

1.  Be  brief.    This  is  the  age  of  Telegraphs  and  Stenography. 

2.  Be  pointed.     Don't  write  all  around  a  subject  without  hitting  it. 
S.  State  facts,  but  don't  stop  to  moralike.     Its  drowsy  business.    Let 

the  reader  do  his  own  dreaming. 

4.  Eschew  prefaces.  Plunge  at  once  into  your  subject,  like  a  swim- 
mer  in  cold  water. 

5.  Condense.  Make  sure  that  you  really  have  an  idea,  and  then  tt* 
cord  it  in  the  shortest  possible  terms.  We  want  thoughu  in  their  quin- 
tessence. 

6.  Avoid  all  high  flown  language.  The  plainest  Anglo-Saxon  words 
are  the  best.     Never  use  stilts  when  legs  will  do  as  well. 

7.  Write  legibly.  Don't  let  your  manuscript  look  like  the  tracks  of 
a  spider  half  drowned  in  ink. 


From  the  American  Phrenological  Jonmal. 

SINGULAR  PETRIFACTION. 

An  article  in  Hunt*s  Merchant's  Magazine,  descriptive  of  Detroit, 
makes  mention  of  a  most  remarkable  fossil  to  be  ^een  in  that  ciiy.  The 
building  erected  for  the  use  of  the  bank  of  Michigan,  now  in  the  use  of 
the  government  of  the  United  St  ites,  is  constructed,  in  part,  of  a  species 
of  shell  limestone,  brought  from  the  island  in  Lake  Erie,  and  polished 
for  the  purpose.  One  of  the  surfaces  presents  a  section  of  a  petrified 
hum<tn  face  and  skull.  In  preparing  the  stone  by  the  chisel,  the  petri- 
faction was  divided  from  front  to  rear,  vertically,  so  that  it  shows  a  pro- 
file of  the  face,  a  Iran  verse  section  of  the  cranium,  with  petrified  folds 
of  the  brain  itself.  The  block,  from  which  this  curiosity  was  obtained, 
16  of  a  large  size. 


From  the  Boston  Medical  nnd  Surgical  Journal. 

SALIX  ALBA. 

Because  the  several  ppecies  of  willow  are  as  common  as  the  grasses  in 
the  6eld,  they  command  hardly  a  thought  as  remedial  agents.  The  fact 
is,  the  excellent  powers  of  willow  are  not  sufficiently  regarded.  The 
discovery  by  Buchiier,  in  ld;J!J,  of  salicine,  which  is  found  in  no  less 
than  fourteen  varieties  of  the  willow  tribe,  excit<-d  quite  an  interest  for 
a  while;  but  it  has  subsided,  and  this  rival  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
seems  not  now  to  have  the  rt^putation  it  deserves.  A  gentleman  of  ex- 
tensive practical  observation  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerations  of  the  mouth 
and  ihroat,  having  an  origin  in  sectmdary  syphilis,  or  the  mercurial  dis- 
ease, has  found  such  extraordinary  results  from  a  gargle  of  the  bark  of 
the  salix  alba,  particularly  that  stripped  from  the  routs,  that  he  hopes  to 
induce  practitioners  to  give  it  a  trial. 
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<0bitorial. 


OUR  NEXT  VOLUME. 

The  correDt  folanie  of  the  Journal  being  now  almost  complete,  we 
tnist  that  oor  delinquent  anbecribere  will  take  the  plain  hint  which  we 
gife  them  with  this  number.  We  certainly  have  a  right  to  expect^  that 
all  who  are  in  arrears  will  immediately  forward  the  amount  due  us. 
This  is  the  more  important  to  us  as  we  are  desirous  of  settling  all  ac- 
counts for  this  and  the  past  Tolume  of  the  Journal,  before  the  first  of 
January  next.  At  that  time,  the  fourth  volume  will  commence  under 
somewhat  different  arrangements,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  an 
editorial  article  in  the  last  number. 

From  that  article,  it  has  been  already  seen,  that  we  are  making  erery 
effort  to  render  the  next  volume  still  more  worthy  of  patronage  than  any 
of  the  preceding  ones ;  and  we  shall  expect  a  corresponding  effort  on 
the  part  of  physicians,  and  others,  to  mcrease  our  list  of  sub^tcribers. 
This  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  be  enabled  to  carry  out  our  plans 
of  conducting  the  Journal  in  future. 

If  our  firiends  will  come  promptly  up  to  the  work  of  rendering  us  the 
necessary  aid,  we  pledge  ourselves  that  the  Journal  shall  be  all  which  is 
promised  in  our  Prospectus, — worthy  of  the  most  extensive  patronage, 
rhysicians  and  others  receiving  our  Prospectus,  will  confer  a  favor  by 
obtaining  the  names  of  subscribers  for  the  next  volume,  and  forwarding 
tbem  to  us  before  the  first  of  January  next. 

To  our  present  subscribers  we  would  say,  that  we  are  desirous  of 
keeping  up  an  acquaintance  with  them,  by  the  way  of  the  Journal, — 
particularly,  with  all  such  as  are  disposed  to  pay  for  it.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  within  a  short  time  past,  we  have 
been  requested  to  stop  nearly  two  hundred  papers,  without  ever  having 
received  the  first  cent  for  almost  the  entire  volume.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  trials  which  an  editor  has  to  endure ;  and  one  which  we  deem  both 
unjust  and  ungentlemanly.  After  a  person  has  suffered  a  paper  to  be 
sent  to  him  for  almost  the  entire  year,  then  to  direct  the  Post-mahter  to 
request  it  to  be  stopped,  without  paying  for  what  has  been  received,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  getting  the  reading  of  the  paper  at  the  expense  of  the 
poblisher.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  those  subscribers  who  do  not  intend 
to  take  the  paper  through  the  entire  volume,  and  to  pay  for  it  too,  would 
apprise  us  of  their  designs  at  the  close  of  the  current  volume,  and  there- 
by save  us  the  expense  of  sending  the  paper  ten  or  eleven  months  for 
nothing. 

We  know  that,  with  some  who  make  high  pretensions  to  benevolence, 
there  is  a  cool  calculating  policy,  which  but  too  plainly  shows,  that  it 
really  has  reforence  to  nothing  but  one's  self.  We  have  sometimes  been 
noi  a  UiiU  amustd^  and  somewhat  vexed,  at  the  disposition  of  some  sub- 
scriberSv  manififsting  anything  but  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  sympathy 
in  the  cause  to  which  there  is  a  prokmed  attachment.     One  man,  for 
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iDstaoce,  ViYmg  in  one  of  the  States  a  little  disunt,  aometinie  since  for- 
warded the  pay  for  his  Journal,  through  the  Post-master  in  his  place  of 
residence.  In  calcuUting  the  amount  due,  as  it  was  not  exactly  one  dol- 
lar, he  fixed  the  amount  about  two  and  a  half  cents  too  low.  He  then 
said^  he  believed  it  was  usual  for  editors  to  pay  the  postage  on  letters 
sent  them  containing  money.  So,  to  make  even  change,  he  subtracted 
from  the  amount,  ten  cents  for  po6ta<rts  and  five  cents  more  for  the  odd 
two  and  a  half  cents,  and  forwarded  us  the  balance.  Again,  in  repeated 
instances,  subscribeis  have  changed  their  place  of  residence,  and  have 
requested  us,  by  letter,  to  change  the  direction  of  their  paper,^eaving 
us  to  pay  five  or  ten  cents  postage  for  the  privilege  of  being  subjected  to 
a  little  trouble. 

Still  further,  we  have  8ometim«*s  been  asked,  for  the  benefit  of  individ- 
uals, to  publish  a  few  hundreds  of  extra  copies  of  some  numbers, — which 
we  have  ever  been  ready  to  do  at  the  simple  cost.  Our  reward,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  has  been  like  the  following,  which^we  give  as  a  specimen. 
Dr.  Aaron  Dow  of  Newburyp4»rt,  in  tht«  State,  more  than  a  year  since, 
wrote  us  requesting  three  hundred  extra  copies  of  a  certain  nnmber  of 
the  Journal,  containing  a  communication  of  his,  published  specially 
for  his  benefit.  Though  our  numl>er8,  in  the  whole,  cost  us  two  fiill  dol- 
lars per  hundred,  we  could  get  94>nie  extra  numbers  struck  off  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents.  We,  therefore,  proposed  to  charge  him  only  four 
dollars  and  fiiXy  cents  for  three  hundred  copies, — being  ourselves  at  all 
the  extra  trouble  and  the  expense  of  a  few  letters  sent  us  on  the  subject. 
The  arrangement  was  made,  and  the  doctor  forwarded  two  dollars  in  ad- 
vance, promising  the  balance  on  the  reception  of  the  bundle  ;  but  this 
balance  he  has  not  yet  t  ken  the  trouble  to  forward. 

Once  more :  during  the  first  year  of  our  paper's  publication,  then  un- 
der the  name  of*'  Eclectic,"  Dr.  D.  P.  Buker  of  Providence, -R.  I.,  sent 
us  a  hotter  containing  an  advertisement  which  he  wished  inserted  and 
continued  for  a  length  of  time.  Instead  of  sending  by  mail,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  five  cents  only,  he  enveloped  his  letter  m  a  newspaper,  and  sent 
it  by  express,  thereby  subjecting  us  to  a  tax  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents, 
altogether  unnecessarily.  We  published  the  advertisement  according  to 
the  doctor's  request,  a  year  and  some  months.  He  was  already  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  paper,  and  we  sent  it  to  him  more  than  a  year  and  a  half; 
but,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  having  received  nothing  but  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  as  a  minus  quantity ,  or  out  of  pocket,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  advertisement  and  for  the  paper,  we  struck  bis  name  from 
our  list.  We  wish  the  doctor  success  in  his  high-minded  and  liberal 
course. 

We  will  cite  no  more  instances  of  the  kind,  as,  in  our  mind's  eye, 
they  do  not  look  very  well  for  the  persons  implicated.  They  are  little 
things,  it  is  true ;  but,  to  an  editor  and  publisher,  a  multitude  of  such, 
coming  from  various  quarters,  constitute  not  a  little  annoyance. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  a  few  things  like  the  above,  of  which  we 
may  justly  complain,  still  we  have  much  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  most 
of  our  subscribers  for  the  warm  reception  which  the  Journal  has  net 
with  from  them,  as  well  as  for  their  willingness  promptly  to  pay  for  it 
We  have  even  received  from  several  physicians,  assoranees  of  their 
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williDgoess  to  become  responsible  for  five  copies  of  the  Journal.  We 
regard  this  as  a  token,  not  only  of  their  friendship,  but  of  their  willing- 
ness to  bear  a  part  in  carrying  forward  a  reform  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine. Are  there  not  others  who  will  **  do  likewise?'*  Will  not  physi- 
cians and  non-professional  readers  aid  us  in  publishing  the  next  volume, 
by  taking  a  number  of  copies  for  distribution  ?  We  hope  that  they  will 
ebeerfully  do  so,  and  signify  their  purpose  to  us  before  the  volume  com- 
mences. Indeed,  we  shall  expect,  that  many  friends  will  promptly  re- 
spond to  our  request, — e8|>ecially  in  consideration  of  our  having  incurred 
additional  expense  in  order  to  make  the  next  volume,  in  every  respect, 
what  it  should  be. 

We  l<K>k  back  with  even  astonishment,  at  the  rapid  progress  of  medi- 
cal reform,  since  we  commenced  our  labors  as  editor  of  this  paper. 
Friends  have  been  constantly  multiplying  around  us.  By  our  own 
and  others'  efTcvrts,  a  Medical  College  has  been  established  ;  and  this  is 
now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  every  prospect  of  becoming  as  emi- 
nent as  any  Institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  We  have  aire  tdy 
sent  out  a  number  of  young  men  who  are  an  honpr  to  the  Institution ; 
and  m«)8t  of  them  have  already  settled  in  places  where  they  have  an  ex- 
tensive and  successful  practice. 

fiut,  notwithstanding  we  have  supplied  many  places  with  men  of  the 
reformed  school,  yei  numerous  inquiries  are  still  made  of  us  for  physi- 
ciBns  of  our  class.  We  tru^t  we  shall  yet  receive  and  send  out  many 
more  men  of  the  right  stamp,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community. 
We  are  almost  daily  hearing  from  young  men,  that  they  expect  to  be 
with  us  in  the  spring.  With  such  prospects  beft»re  us  we  are  deter- 
mined to  labor  on  in  the  cause  of  medical  reform,  believing  that  '*truth 
is  great,  and  will  prevail. '* 


CHANGE  OF  LOCATION. 

Some  weeks  since,  A.  M.  Howey,  M.  D.,  requested  us  to  give  notice, 
that  he  had  removed  from  Sandwich  to  New  Hampton'  N.  H.  We  owe 
him  an  apology  for  our  neglect.  Somehow,  in  our  hat^te,  his  letter  was 
mislaid,  and  has  now  but  just  come  to  light.  We  have  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  doctor;  but  are  interestfd  in  his  welfare,  from  the 
fact,  that  he  is  a  well-wisher  to  the  Journ.il,  the  Worcester  Medical  In- 
stitution, the  cause  of  Medical  Reform;  tht^  education  of  the  Medical 
Prolusion,  d^c,  d^c.  He  has  our  best  wishes  fur  his  success  in  his  new 
field  of  labor. 

In  a  few  instances  before  this,  we  have  been  mortified  in  consequencei 
of  an  oversight  like  the  above-named  ;  but  the  arrangements  which  we 
have  now  made,  in  regard  to  assistance  in  future,  will  protect  us,  we 
trust,  against  a  repitition  of  such  errors. 
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UNION  IS  STRENGTH. 

A  correspoDdent  of  one  of  our  friends,  writing  from  Georgia,  has  the 
following  very  appropriate  remarks  on  the  proper  mode  of  extending  the 
influence  of  our  system  of  practice. 

^  Our  cause  in  this  section  is  slowlj  but  surely  gaining  ground.  Let 
the  North  and  South  unite  their  Botanic  forces  in  battle  array  against 
the  Allopathic  quacks  and  their  quack  nostrums— expose  their  hnmbogs 
and  deleterious  drug  practice,  (which  is  void  of  principle  and  withoot 
foundation,)  and  we  shall  soon  gain  the  ascendancy.*' 

What  we  need  is  more  men  armed  with  the  weapons  of  trath, — men 
who  not  only  are  good  practitioners,  but  can,  by  sound  argumentation, 
maintain  the  correctness  of  the  theory  on  which  their  practice  is  based. 
Numbers  of  this  character  are  l>eing  raised  upland  soon  will  be  Talianl* 
ly  aiding  in  the  contest.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  each  defend  our  sev- 
eral posts  according  to  the  ability  given  us,  and,  ere  long,  the  victory 
shall  be  ours. 


PROSPECTUS 

OF  THB  FOURTH  TOLCMB'  OF  THB 

NEW    ENGLAND    BOTANIC 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  first  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  this  Journal  will  be  issued 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1850.  The  Editor  and  Proprietor  takes 
this  opportunity  to  inform  his  pitrons,  and  the  friends  of  medical  re- 
form in.  general,  that  he  has,  at  an  increased  sacrifice  on  his  part,  pro- 
cured c^le  assistance  in  the  management  of  the  Journal,  for  the  year 
to  come.  This  arrangement  will  likewise  enable  him  to  devote  more 
time,  personally,  to  the  work,  and  thus  to  make  the  fourth  volume  hi 
superior  to  any  of  the  preceding  ones 

One  or  more  Editorial  articles  will  appear  in  each  number,  suited  to 
the  wants  o(  profe-isitmat  readers.  The  communicatitms  and  seiectans^ 
also,  will  be  such  as  to  render  these  departments  what  a  popular  Medi- 
cal Journal  ought  to  be,— calculated  to  interest  the  friends  of  medical 
reform  generally. 

The  fourth  volume  will  be  issued  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Each 
number  will  contain  thirty-two  pages,  octavo,  on  new  type,  with  a  cov- 
er, and  stitched,  at  the  present  price,  which  is  only  one  dollar  a  year, 
or  five  dollars  for  six  copies.  0C>^ Payment,  in  all  cases,  will  be  reqair- 
ed  in  advance. 

We  shall  expect,  that  the  friends  of  the  reformed  practice  generally, 
will  exert  themselves  to  increase  our  list  of  subscribers,  and  thus  enable 
OS  fully  to  carry  out  our  plans  of  conducting  the  Journal  in  future. 

CALVIN  NEWTON, 
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*'  Seize  upon  tnUk  tokefever  found^ 
,0n  Christian  «r  on  Heathen  ground." 


VOL.  m.  WOf  0E8TSB,  MASS.,  DEOEMBBR  X6,  l»»,  NO.  14. 


Communrcatton0. 


THE  BAY  STATE  MEDICAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

Prop.  Newton  : — As  the  second  anniversarjT  of  this  Society  is  d? aw- 
in£  nigh,  will  yoQ  petmit  me,  through  the  columns  of  jour  valaable  Jour- 
nd,  to  call  up  the  attention  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  Society,  and 
to  the  cause  of  medical  reform  ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  gain  permanent  access  to  the  public  mind,  and  produce  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression,  is  to  approach  it  through  a  regularly  organ- 
ized and  incorporated  Society.  An  ably  conducted  periodical  may  be- 
come the  medium  of  much  information  highly  valuable  to  medical  sci- 
ence ;  and^  while  it  exposes  the  errors  and  evils  that  exist,  may  open  the 
ejes  of  many  to  the  necessity  of  a  change,  in  both  theory  and  practice. 
A  Medical  College,  established  on  the  no-poison  principle,  may,  by  send- 
ing out  its  students  into  the  world,  plant  slowly  a  new  order  of  men  in 
the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession ;  but,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigency 
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of  the  case,  it  must  be  evident,  I  think,  on  mature  reflection,  that,  at  the 
present  day,  something  nlore  is  necessary,  and  that  that  something  is  ex- 
actly what  is  here  proposed, — efficient  legal  association.  It  is  the 
fashion,  custom,  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  world,  and  is  seen  throughout 
universal  society.  Mankind  universally  expect  it;  and,  consolidated  as 
they  are  in  different  organizations,  whose  interests  and  rights  they  not 
unfrequently  appreciate  merely  by  the  amount  of  numbers,  they  are  not 
disposed  to  bow  with  deference  to  individual  effort  and  authority,  do 
matter  bow  high,  bright,  or  splendid  its  career.  The  man  soon  dies;— 
A  few  brief  years  soon  terminate  the  longest  and  most  brilliant  life ;  bat 
an  Association — a  Society  is  an  enduring  thing ;  and,  if  properly  cooduct- 
ed,  may  outlive,  not  only  generations,, but  even  nations  themeelves,  and 
is  necessarily  terminated  only  by  those  awful  catastrophes  which  mark 
the  epochs  and  periods  in  the  history  of  the  glob^.  We  say  necessarilif 
terminated.  It  is  true  (hat  thousands  of  Societies  are  originated  aod 
expire  with  the  current  year  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  some  that 
do  not,  and  cannot.  They  appear  almost  as  enduring  as  time.  Tbey 
centre  on  the  f»rt«,  sciences,  and  professions ;  and,  as  these,  speaking 
af^er  the  manner  of  men,  are  eternal,  so  are  the  great  Societies  and  As- 
sociations which,  as  exponents,  represent  them.  Now  as  our  Association 
is  the  true  exponent  of  the  medical  art,  practice,  and  profession,  it  may 
exist  till  the  art,  practice,  and  profession  themselves  shall  cease  in  nn- 
usual  millenial  health  and  glory.  This  is  its  high  and  glorious  position. 
But  effort  has  to  be  made.  It  has  to  be  nourished,  sustained,  and  kept 
alive.  Now  is  the  crisis'of  its  fate.  If  faithful  to  its  interests,  soon  it 
will  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  and  mountain  rock  of  hnmanity 
and  eternal  truth;  and,  like  the  oak,  rise  from  a  scion  (which  the  pass- 
ing foot  of  the  desert  beast  might  have  crushed)  to  a  majesty  in  fonn 
and  strength,  which  shall  defy  the  tempest. 

Two  motives,  friends  to  the  cause  of  medical  reform,  are  before  us; 
and  these  are,  our  own  prosperity  and  the  good  of  man.  We  cannot, 
separate,  alone,  solitary,  and  sc^^ered.  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
world;  breast und  scatter  the  phalanx  opposition  of  a  proud,  petted, 
aristocratic  profession,  upheld  in  ihe'ir  poisonous  system  by  all  the  prejo- 
dices,  weaknesses,  and  influences  which  cluster  around  down-trodden 
humanity.  Union,  and  union  alone  is  strength ;  and  by  union  alone  we 
stand.  It  is  not  enough  thnt  our  cause  is  just  It  has  to  be  defended 
and  made  viotocious,  in-order  to  be  so  estimated^  seen,  hailed,  aod  re 
joicfd  in  by  .the  world.  Let  this  copsideration  have  its  doe  weight  t^>- 
OB  your  minds,  and  det^mine  you  to  instant,  united,  and  persevering 
actioe.  None  is  the  time.  We  h»ve  now  the  vantage  ground.  These 
lost,  and  a  century  may  pass  before  we  again  sustain  our  position. 
Then,  again,  let  the  cries  of  your  own  humanity  reaeh  you.  Drastic 
purges,  bleeding,  blistering,  narcotizing,  and  literally  both  slow  and 
rapid  poisoning  are  swiping  yearly  thousands  of  thousands  prematurely 
-to  the  grave.  We  are  the  Apocalyptical  angels  to  sound  the  alarm  and 
send  tl^  cry,  that  poisoners  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  are 
destitute  of  eternal  life.  The  term  in  Greek  rendered  **  sorcerers," 
flhould  have  been  translated  *'  poisoners,"  and  applies  to  these  last  days 
of  deoth-bed  suffering  and  agony.      Friends  of  humanity,  unite,  ral^, 
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and  come  .up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  *  Let  our  meet- 
ing on  the  first  Thursday  of  January,  1850,  in  numbers  and  in  spirit^ 
demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  we  are  in  earnest;  and  that  we  are  men. 
Incorporated  rights  and  entire  success  are  before  us ;  and  they,  and  they 
only  who  fight,  win  the  battle,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  victory. 

A  Friend  of  the  Society. 


CASES  REPORTED  IN  WHICH  aUININE  WAS  FREELY 

USED. 

Case  1. — A  boy  of  about  six  years  of  age  had  a  chill  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. On  Saturday  morning  a  dose  of  lobelia  was  given  ;  but  he  had 
a  chill  that  morning,  and  another  at  night,  while  he  had  considerable 
fever.  About  four  grains  of  quinine  were  given.  He  was  quite  restless 
through  the  night,  frequently  starting  as  if  frightened ;  and,  withal,  was 
somewhat  deranged.  On  Sunday  morning  about  three  grains  of  quinine 
were  given,  while  he  had  yet  considerable  fever.  He  grew  worse,  and 
I  was  called  to  see  him  in  the  evening.  I  found  him  with  high  fever 
and  very  restless,  with  congestion  of  the  brain,  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen. 
I  immediately  gave  him  a  dose  of  lobelia  inflata,  which  acted  promptly. 
I  gave  him  also  an  alkali.  His  flesh  soon  became  as  cool  as  is  natural ; 
hot,  instead  of  relief,  he  was  more  restless,  and  appeared  to  be  much 
worse  than  before.  His  reasoning  powers  seemed  entirely  gone.  I  dis- 
continoed  all  medical  treatment  until  his  fever  began  to  come  on  a^ain; 
and  then  I  produced  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  local  means.  Igave 
noihiug  more  until  the  next  morning.  He  slept  much  better  that  night 
than  the  night  before.  On  Monday  morning  he  awoke  calm,  and 
was  dispoeed  to  be  playful ;  but,  when  he  made  an  attempt  to  walk,  he 
found  himself  too  weak,  unless  supported  by  some  person.  I  then  made 
niae  pills  composed  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  fifteen  grains ;  capsicum, 
four  grains ;  podophyllum  peltatum,  four  grains ;  gave  him  five  in  the 
coarse  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  directed  two  to  be  given  the  next 
morning,  (Tuesday,)  one  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  the  other  on 
Thursday  morning.  He  had  no  more  return  of  fever,  but  continued  to 
improve. 

Case  2. — A  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  was  taken  with  a  chill 
CD  Sunday  morning  I  saw  him  on  Monday  night,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  found  him  quite  restless,  with  congestion  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  difficulty  in  breathing,  expectoration  of  mucus,  and  having 
seven  or  eight  evacuations  per  day,  I  immediately  gave  him  an  emetic 
of  lobelia  inflata,  with  the  free  use  of  warm  water.  At  one  o'clock,  his 
atomaeh  being  settled,  I  gave  him  twelve  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
and  two  drachms  of  compound  tincture  of  myrrh.  At  six  o'clock,  I  gave 
him  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  one  dr.  of  compound  tincture 
of  myrrh,  and  directed  strong  sage  tea  to  be  drank  freely.  During  the 
day,  (Tuesday,)  be  had  no  chill,  and  but  two  evacuations.  At  night  I 
gave  him  five  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  one  dram  of  compound 
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tincture  of  myrrh.  On  Wednesday  he  had  no  evacuation.  The  con- 
gestion in  the  stomach  and  liver  was  nearly  gone;  the  tongue  was  clean- 
ings off;  but  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  some  cough,  with  expectoration  of  mucus,  mixed 
with  blood.  I  gave  him  at  night  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  ten 
grains  of  capsicum,  six  grains  of  podophyllum  peltatum,  and  six  of 
rheum.  On  Thursday  I  gave  no  medicine  eJLcept  salvia.  On  Friday 
the  pain  in  the  right  side  was  increased,  the  breathing  and  expectoratioo 
were  more  difficult,  and  were  attended  with  pain,  particularly,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cough.  He  had  one  or  two  evacuations  per  day. 
On  this  day,  I  gave  five  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  applied  a  sin- 
apism to  the  side,  with  directions  to  move  it  from  one  place  to  another, as 
often  as  it  caused  severe  smarting.  I  gave  a  tea  of  salvia,  serpentaria,  and 
inilata,  to  be  drank  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  continued  throogh 
the  evening.  On  Saturday  the  patient  was  convalescent.  Treatment, 
similar  to  that  on  Friday,  was  continued  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  No 
farther  medication  was  considered  necessary,  except  the  use  of  some 
simple  teas  to  assist  expectoration. 

Query — Are  not  capsicum,  astringents,  and  alcoholic  (drinks  improper 
remedies,  when  the  lungs  are  diseased  ?  J.  B.  Spiers. 

Dinwiddit  Co,,  Va.,  Oct,  1849. 


CINCHONA--QUININE. 

'<  Of  all  the  remedies  included  amongst  tonics,  cinchona  is  universally 
admitted  as  by  far  the  most  powerful  in  operation.  It  accordingly  pro- 
duces in  the  highest  degree,  those  effects  upon  the  sjrstem  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  this  dlass  of  remedies,  increasing  the  muscular  energy, 
as  well  as  the  force  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  in  a  more  remarkable  man- 
ner than  any  other  tonic  in  the  Materia  Medica.  But,  although  its  prin- 
cipal value  is  dependent  on  this  operation,  it  is  astringent  by  the  tannic 
acid  it  contains,  while  aromatic  properties  are  imparted  to  it  by  the  pres- 
ence of  some  essential  oil.  Since  its  first  introduction  into  European 
practice,  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  bten  cele- 
brated for  its  antiperiodic  powers;  r.nd  the  succeeding  experience  of 
two  hundred  years  has  only  added  to  its  reputation,  and  stamped  oponit 
tho  character  of  being  unsurpassed  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  diseases." 
**  Of  all  the  varieties  of  bark,  the  yellow  is  most  commonly  preferred." 

"  The  effects  of  quinine  upon  the  animal  economy  are  so  closely  allied 
to  those  of  the  barks  which  yield  it,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  as- 
tritigency  of  the  latter,  no  material  difference  can  be  found  between 
them.  The  small  bulk  of  an  efficacious  dose,  and  the  consequent  read- 
iness with  which  it  may  be  augmented  to  any  degree,  as  well  as  other 
circumstances,  have  led  to  its  almost  universal  adoption  in  cases  where 
the  other  preparations  were  accustomed  to  be  employed."  *•  The  most 
important  of  the  therapeutical  applications  of  quina  is  to  the  cure  of  in- 
termittent fever  .^'  **Tiiemodeofadmini!«tration, however,  varies;  some 
preferring  its  exhibition  in  a  single  large  dose,  just    five  or  six  hours) 
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before  the  paroxysms,  while  others  consider,  (bat  small  and  repeated 
doses  are  more  efficacious,  when  taken  during  the  apyretic  interval." 
"We should  hesitate  to  exhibit  it  as  some  have  done,  where  the  excited 
state  of  the  circulation  rather  indicates  active  depletion  than  tonic  med- 
icines ;  but,  after  its  impetus  has  been  reduced  by  lobelia  and  sudorifics, 
even  when  the  pulse  remains  quick,  with  some  fever  continuing  unsub- 
dued, quina  is  a  most  important  remedy.'* 

"  Various  nervous  affections,  met  with  in  debilitated  subjects,  espec- 
ially when  occurring  periodically,  are  successfully  treated  by  bark  or 
quina.  Neuralgia,  toothache,  headache,  6lc,  have  been  signally  benefit- 
ed by  their  use." 

**  Debility,  whether  occurring  as  the  result  of  insufficient  food,  close 
hot  rooms,  over  exertion,  long  continued  illness,  or  other  causes  of  a 
weakening  character,  is  most  advantageously  treated  by  them  also. 
Boils  and  carbuncles,  also,  as  well  as  inflammations  -and  ulcerations 
about  the  mouth,  cheeks,  and  gums,  are  apt,  especially  in  children,  to 
appear  under  this  atonic  condition  of  the  general  health;  and,  although, 
in  all  these  cases,  good  air,  nutritious  food,  and  healthy  lodgings,  are 
most  im})ortant  repoedial  means,  yet  quina  aids,  in  a  surprising  manner, 
the  rapidity  of  the  cure." 

*'  In  enlargement  of  the  spleen  associated  with  intermittent  fevers  of 
every  grade,  there  is  no  remedy  of  equal  efficacy  to  the  sulphate  of  quina 
io  full  doses." 

I  was  sent  for  to  se.e  a  gentleman  of  about  forty  years  of  age  who  was 
so  afflicted  with  acute  disease  of  the  spleen,  that,  when  I  saw  hinl,  he 
could  not  turn  himself  in  bed  without  producing  grrat  pain.  He  had  al- 
ready taken  a  lobelia  emetic,  and  had  experienced  great  relief  from  the 
pain  he  was  snffisring  before  he  took  the  lobelia.  I  gave  him  40  grains 
of  quinine  to  take  in  about  48  hours.  ,  I  also  applied  a  plaster  of  cayenne 
to  ibe  left  side,  and  gave  an  aperient.  On  the  third  day  from  the  time 
that  I  prescribed  for  him,  he  could  walk  about  without  any  inconven- 
ience. 

"  The  control  which  the  sulphate  of  quinia  is  found  to  exercise  over 
an  enlarged  and  congested  spleen,  would,  of  itself,  ♦  ven  if  direct  testi- 
obony  was  wanting  in  favor  of  the  practice,  prompt  to  the  free  use  of  this 
medicine  in  congestive  fever,  although  the  spleen  be  not  specially  im- 
plic*«ted.  The  whole  portal  circulation,  in  this  form  of  fever,  is  in  a  state 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  spleen,  viz, — accumulation  and  conges- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  immense  venous  meshes  of  the  stomach,  the  in- 
te.Mines,  and  the  liver.  The  kind  of  medication  successful  in  one  chain 
of  this  great  circle  can  hardly  fail  of  good  effect  in  the  others." 

If  it  be  wished  to  avoid  nausea  and  headache,  with  more  or  less  fever- 
ishiiess  and  thirst,  and  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  with  a  flush- 
ed countenance,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  a  rapid  pulse,  and  gitldiness, 
let  lobelia  do  its  work  well  before  quinine  is  given.  An  Allopathic  doc- 
tor was  asked  by  one  of  his  patients,  how  it  was,  that  nine  grains — his 
usual  dose — of  quinine,  was  followed  by  so  much  distress  in  the  head, 
when  given  by  him,  while  fifiecn  grains  given  by  me  would  not  produce 
such  bad  effects.  His  answer,  in  substance,  was,  thqt  I  swept  out  the 
stomach  with  lobelia,  and  gave  the  quinine  on  a  clean  stomach.  Con- 
sequently, it  did  not  cause  su  much  distress  in  the  head. 
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After  all  that  may  be  said  about  the  use  of  quinine,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  more  of  it  is  used  than  is  actually  necessary.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  ordinary  Ugue  and  fever  may  be  more  successfully  treat- 
ed without  the  use  of  quinine  than  with  it.  But  I  know  not  how  to  get 
along  in  practice  so  well,  without  it;  for,  by  using  quinine,  it  will  be 
found,  for  the  time  being,  that  not  more  than  about  half  the  quantity 
of  other  medicines  will  be  necessary.  Quinine,  to  all  appearances,  in 
some  cases,  accomplishes  more  good  in  a  short' time  than  any  other  to- 
nic or  stimulant  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  or,  at  least,  which  I  am  ia 
the  habit  of  using.  I  have  suddenly  and  effectually  put  a  stop  to  inter- 
mitlenls  by  one  large  dose  of  quinine.  When  the  paroxysms  occur  ev- 
ery second  day,  I  prefer  giving  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  quinine  on 
the  day  of  intermission,  and  five  grains  on  the  next  day,  before  the  chill 
comes  on.  I  consider  it  quite  necessary  to  use  capsicum,  zingiber, 
salvia,  or  some  diffusive  stimulant  or  sudorific,  in  connection  with  qui- 
nine. J.  B.  Spiers. 

Dinwiddie  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.,  1849. 


CORRECTION. 

Prop.  Newton  : — It  appears  that  persons,  in  writing,  may  sometimes 
suppose  that  they  have  committed  to  paper  ideas  which  they  have  in 
mind ;  when,  from  absent-mi ndednesa,  or  some  other  cause,  they  have 
only  written  down  broken  sentences,  which  either  make  nonsense  or 
convey  ideas  different  from  those  intended.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  lines  of  a  letter  of  mine,  published  in 
the  I7ih  No.  of  your  Jpurnal,  on  page  273.  Those  lines  referred  to 
should  read  as  follows  : 

I  know  not  what  some  of  the  people,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  Allopathic  doctors,  will  do.  They  have  become  afraid  of 
calomel,  and  yet  are  not  quite  willing  to  use  lobelia.  I  believe  there  ar^ 
many  such,  who  would  prefer  our  practice,  if  it  were  not  for  the  un- 
pleasant operation  of  lobelia.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  many  such,  in  this 
section  of  country,  who  would  be  willing  to  adopt  our  practice  entirely^ 
if  we  could  give  them  medicines  which  would  effect  a  cure  without  pro- 
ducing emesis.  What  are  we  to  do  wi^h  such  cases  ?  Will  soineof  our 
friends  of  Yankee  ingenuity  give  the  answer?  J.  B.  Spiers. 

Dinwiddie  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.,l&i9. 

The  annual  meeeting  of  the  Bat  State  Medical  Reform  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  holden  in  Lowell ^  on  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  January 
next,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  An  address  will  be  delivered  by  Professor 
Newton  of  Worcester,  and  subjects  of  vital  importance  are  to 
come  before  the  meeting.  A  general  attendance  of  members  and  friends 
of  the  cause  of  Medieal  Reform  is  earnestly  solicited. 

Persons  from  abroad  will  please  call  on  the  subscriber,  corner  of  Mer- 
rimack and  John  6t.,  or  on  Drs,  Runals  and  Churchill,  No.  16,  Merri- 
mack St.,  for  further  directions.  L.  W.  Jennebs,  Secretary. 

Lowell,  Dee.  \st,  1849. 
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<0bitorial. 


THE  EXIGENCY. 

The  present  is  a  time  which  seems  to  demand  of  erery  friend  to  the 
cause  of  reform  in  medicine  the  vigorous  and  well  applied  exertion  of  all 
his  powers.  Our  coarse  is  onward.  Multitudes^  who  have,  till  lately, 
been  the  warm  friends  of  Allopathy,  are  fast  losing  their  confidence,  and 
are  joining  the  ranks  of  Botanies.  Allopathic  physicians  themselves, 
who  have  hitherto  looked  on  the  progress  of  true  professional  science 
with  scorn,  are  now,  in  great  numbers,  beginning  to  adopts  in  a  meas- 
ure, our  agents  and  mode  of  practice  Even  ihose  who  affect,  among 
themselves,  to  despise  all  innovation,  are  constrained,  by  love  of  pop- 
nlaritj,  to  profess,  to  their  patients  and  the  community,  that  they  favor 
and  adopt  many  parts  of  our  system. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  every  encouragement  to  the  roost 
irayielding  perseverance,  in  every  good  work.  The  means  of  scattering 
light  and  helping  forward  a  common  cause  are  various.  The  Worcester 
Medical  Institution  and  the  New  England  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  must  be  sustained.  The  importance  of  objects  like  these,  and 
the  best  means  of  sustaining  them,  need  to  be  publicly  discussed.  For 
this  purpose,  Societies  and  meetings  are  necessary.  Physicians  should 
look  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  private  practice  and  private  inter- 
ests ;  and  they  should  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  public  welfare. 

To  contemplate  objects  of  transcendent  importance  in  the  profession, 
there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Bay  State  Medical  Reform  Association, 
in  the  city  of  Lowell  on  Thursday,  the  third  of  Janu<ary  next.  Let  that 
meeting  be  well  attended ;  let  the  objects  before  it  be  discussed  with 
^interest;  and  let  appropriate  practical  measures  be  adopted,  l^he  result 
of  such  a  course  shall  be  greaitly  to  *'  enlarge  our  borders  and  strengthen 
our  stakes." 


THE  PARKMAN  TRAGEDY. 

Probably,  not  an  incident  of  such  exciting  character  as  the  one  here 
referred  to,  has  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  many  years  past. 
lo  atrocity  and  aggravation  of  circumstances,  the  murder  of  Mathews  at 
Waterville,  Maine,  by  Dr.  Coolidge  of  that  place,  bears  no  comparison. 
Dr.  Parkttan  was  a  wealthy  and  respectable  physician  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Park  man,  well  known  as  an  emir 
iteot  Unitarian  clergyman  of  the  same  city. 

Dr.  Webster,  the  supposed  murderer,  was,  while  in'  his.  collegiate 
coarse,  a  olaas-mate  with  Dr,  P. ;  but,  for  some  time  past,  has  not  been 
oa  terms  of  amity  with  him.  Dr.  W.  has  been,  for  about  twenty-five 
le^rs.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  has 
officiated  in  the  College  proper,  and  in  the  Medical  Department  at  fiosr 
ton. 
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Dr.  Parkman  disappeared  oo  Friday,  Nof.  23d,  at  about  one  o'clock, 
P.  M.  He  was  last  seen  going  into  Prof.  Webster's  room,  in  the  Medi- 
cal College.  On  Friday,  Nov.  30th,  fragments  of  a  human  body  were 
discovered  in  and  about  the  Professor-s  apartments;  and  these  have 
since  been  identified  as  parts  of  Dr.  P's  body.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  the  discovery,  Prof.  W.  was  arrested,  and  confined  in  Leverett 
SStreet  jail  in  Boston,  where  he  remains  to  await  his  trial  for  a  supposed 
./  deliberate  murder. 

During  the  week  previous  to  his  arrest,  be  had  kept  a  fire  Vhere  he 
had  not  been  wont,  and  where,  it  is  supposed,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
keep  one,  for  professional  purposes.  He  had  also  taken  care,  during 
this  time,  to  keep  the  keys  of  his  apartment  in  his  own  possession  over 
night,  and  had  built  his  own  (ire  in  the  morning,  instead  of  leaving  the 
keys  with  the  janitor,  and  allowing  him  to  put.  the  room  in  order  in  the 
morning,  as  had  before  been  his  uniform  custom. 

Some  of  the  fragments  of  the  lost  body  were  found  in  the  Professor's 
vault,  and  some  stowed  away  in  an  old  tea-chest  and  covered  with  hem- 
lock bark.  Of  the  missing  portions,  calcined  bones  were  discovered  in 
the  furnace  used  for  chemical  purposes.  Some  false  teeth  of  Dr.  Park- 
man  were  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  partially  melted  and  destroyed,  bat 
yet  in  a  condition  to  be  recognised  by  the  dentist  who  had  recently  set 
them,  and  to  compare  with  the  cast  which  had  been  taken  of  the  doctor's 
mouth. 

Several  other  circumstances  have  transpired,  all  tending  strongly  to 
confirm  the  suspicion  that  Prof.  Webster  is  the  murderer  of  his  former 
classmate  and  friend.  Of  the  direct  cause  or  motives  leading  to  this 
dreadful  event  but  little  is  known,  further  than  the  facts,  that  Prof  W. 
had,  for  a  considerable  time  been  in  debt  to  Dr.  P.  in  the  snm  of  aboat 
$483,  and  that  the  latter  had  called,  by  the  recfbest  of  the  former,  at  the 
Medical  College  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  due.  Dr.  Parkman 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  fond  of  gain,  and  said  sometimes  to  be  rather  se« 
vere  towards  his  delinquent  creditors.  Dr.  Webster,  on  the  contrary, 
though  sustained  by  an  ample  salary  for  his  serviced,  at  Cambridge  and 
at  Boston,  was  yet  without  economy  and  somewhat  given  to  extrava- 
gance in  his  habits  of  living.  As  a  consequence,  he  was  generally  more 
or  less  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  matters;  and  the  debt  to  Dr.  P.  had 
already  been  the  occasion  of  considerable  altercation,  and  the  expression 
of  hostile  feelings  between  the  parties. 

Prof  Webster,  though  somewhat  irascible  in  his  temper,  was  yet,  in 
general,  kind  and  social  in  his  manners,  and  altogether  above  suspicion, 
in  reference  to  a  crime  of  this  nature.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
good  talents,  though  as  a  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  he  was  exceedingly 
dry  and  uninteresting. 

The  occurrence,  of  this  horrible  affair  involves  the  interef>ts  of  society 
in  general,  and  especially  of  the  Medical  College  in  which  the  Professor 
ivas,  at  the  time,  lecturing.  The  College,  however,  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  suppos^  crime  of  one  of  its  officers;  and,  in  decid- 
ing the  question  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  irrespective  of  his  rank  in  the 
community,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  proper  tribunal  will,  in  due  time, 
award  him  justice,  whether  it  be  condemnation  or  acquittal. 
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PREFACE. 

Ths  New  Enolahd  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
has  now  completed  its  fourth  volume.  Immediately  preceding  it, 
also,  was  a  volume  of  like  form  and  character^— the  New  England 
Medical  Eclectic  and  Guide  to  Health.  We  have,  therefore, 
been  five  years  engaged  as  a  medical  editor. 

During  this  period,  our  aim  has  been  undivided ;— our  publica- 
tion has  been  devoted  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  object  of 
q>readii]g  the  Physo-medical  practice  or  a  system  of  purely  inno- 
cent and  sanative  medication.  If  the  policy  which  we  have  pur- 
sued has  sometimes  seemed  to  vary,  the  cause  has  been  a  change 
of  circumstances  in  omimunity  around.  We  have  sought  to  in- 
crease the  popularity  of  medical  truth.  We  have  endeavored  to 
direct  the  attention  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  children  to  the  impor- 
tant study  of  their  own  constitutions,  and  to  induce  them  to  think 
for  themselves  in  matters  of  medicine.  To  some  extent,  our  pur- 
pose has  been  efiected.  Still,  however,  much  remains  yet  to  be 
done.  Annually,  thousands  on  thousands  of  lives  are  sacrificed 
to  medical  ignorance.  Persons  yield  themselves  up  to  be  treated 
after  the  poisonous  and  depleting  manner,  simply  because,  in  their 
prejudice,  they  have  supposed  every  departure  from  Allopathy  to 
be,  of  reality,  some  form  of  empiricism, — not  considering  that  Allo- 
pathy itself  is  really  the  most  destructive  form  of  quackery  now  in 
being,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  more  deaths  than  all  other  med- 
ical errors  combined. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  God  spares  our  life  another  year,  we 
shall  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  still  combatting,  as  we  may 
be  able,  every  thing,  which,  in  our  view,  opposes  itself  to  medical 
truth  and  the  best  physical  interests  of  our  race. 

We  are  happy  in  saying,  that  the  change,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year,  was  made,  in  the  dress  and  style 
of  the  Journal,  has  met  with  abnosi  universal  approbation. 

Editor. 
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ERRATA. 

By  some  nuacoontable  orer-sight,  the  pages  of  the  present  Tohime,  whieli  should 
be  numbered  firom  199  to  136,  are  numbered  from  125  to  132.  Our  readers  will, 
therefore,  correct  the  error  for  themselves.  The  references  in  the  tmdez  are  to  the 
PH^«  ^they  should  be.  This,  with  some  other  errors,  has  been  greatly  to  onr 
mortification ;  but,  in  the  hurry  of  professional  engagements,  no  one  can  always  be 
mxtam  of  beisg  right.    Editor, 
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**  Seize  upen  truth  wherever  founds 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.** 


VOL.  IV.  WOROBSTBR,  MASS.,  JANUAHT  1,  1860.  HO.  1. 


Communications. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  OUR  PRACTICE-ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Db.  Newton  : — 

Dear  Sir : — Having  learned  from  your  Journal^  that  you 
are  about  to  convert  it,  from  a  semi-monthly  to  a  monthly  publi- 
cation, and  to  make  it  more  what  the  wants  of  the  profession  de- 
mand, I  have  new  impulses  of  hope  and  satisfaction,  to  think  that 
so  much  interest  has  been  and  still  is  felt  in  the  cause  of  reform  in 
medicine.  It  is  long  since  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  such  a 
reform  is  very  much  needed  in  the  world ;  and,  if  permitted  to  live, 
it  will  be  long  before  I  shall  be  otherwise  than  in  favor  of  radical 
reform. 
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I  have,  several  times,  been  brought  back  from  the  borders  of  the 
grave  by  botanic  medicines,  administered  in  accordance  with  my 
own  directions.  And,  more  than  this,  I  have  saved  a  large  number 
of  lAy  neighbors  and  friends  from  death,  even  after  professedly 
learned  old-school  doctors,  of  the  highest  grade,  have  given  them 
up  to  die.  I  have  had  patients,  under  these  circumstances,  come 
to  me  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Green  of  Worcester,  Dr.  D.  Smith  of 
Providence,  Dr.  Negus  and  Dr.  Tenney  of  Webster,  Dr.  Hartwell 
and  Dr.  Smith  of  Southbridge,  Dr.  Holman  and  Dr.  Paine  of  Ox- 
ford, and  Dr.  Knights  of  Dudley. 

In  one  case,  my  patient  informed  me,  that  he  had  employed 
seven  old  regulars,  when  in  New  Jersey,  but  all  to  no  valuable 
purpose,  and  only  to  his  injury.  In  all  the  cases  to  which  I  here 
refer,  I  was  called  to  see  the  patients,  and  try  the  botanic  prac- 
tice with  them,  after  the  Allopathists  had  exhausted  all  their  skill. 
They  are  all  now  well. 

One  was  the  case  of  a  fever-sore,  on  the  leg.  Several  of  the 
physicians  wished  to  remove  the  limb,  by  amputation,  as  they  said 
it  never  could  be  healed.  I  have  still,  in  my  care,  their  certificates 
to  this  effect. 

Sir,  I  have  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  Lectures,  at 
a  medical  College,  but  I  have  taken  all  the  pains,  which  my  limited 
means  would  allow,  to  gain  professional  information.  Hence,  I 
find  myself  with  a  good  library,  containing  books  both  on  the  bo- 
tanic and  on  the  mineral  practice.  Besides,  I  have  obtained  a 
good  share  of  knowledge  from  an  old  Indian  doctor,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  I  have  learned  from  books,  and  otherwise,  has  been 
of  service  to  me. 

I  am  not  now  in  practice,  but  am  on  the  eve  of  re-entering  iL 
My  health  is  now  good,  so  that  I  hope  yet  to  be  of  some  use  to 
the  sick.  Please  give  us  all  the  light  you  can  on  the  science  of 
medicine. 

I  herein  enclose  one  dollar  for  the  Journal,  to  be  continued  to  roe 
another  year.  Accept  my  thanks,  while  I  remain,  your  truly  well- 
wisher,  .  Merrick  Slt. 

Pascoag,  R.  I.,  Dec.  10th,  1849. 
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ALLOPATHY  THE  PROGENITOR  OF  QUACKERY. 

Since  the  transgression  by  our  first  parents^  in  Eden,  disease 
and  death  have  been  preying  upon  man.  What  his  previous  con- 
dition was,  it  matters  not, — inasmuch  as  the  whole  family  have  be- 
come infected  with  the  virus,  and  will,  eventually,  meet  their  doom. 
Still,  it  is  man's  nature,  when  suffering,  to  seek  relief.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, gave  rise  to  the  science  of  medicine.  Yet,  for  many 
centuries,  disease  and  death  were  so  uncommon,  that,  not  only 
man  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  so  dense  became  the  population,  that 
the  All-Wise  saw  fit,  in  course  of  time,  by  a  mighty  deluge,  to 
sweep  from  the  earth  nearly  all  its  inhabitants. 

'^  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die" — still  held 
as  true,  in  the  family  of  Noah,  as  of  Adam,  and  remains  the  eter- 
nal decree  for  generations  yet  unborn.  Notwithstanding  all  which 
had  been  said,  the  warnings  and  counsels  given,  and  the  examples 
illustrating,  and  notwithstanding  the  life  of  man  was  shortened 
down,  fi^om  several  hundred  years  to  as  many  scores ;  yet,  as  the 
frightened  boatman,  instead  of  making  for  the  nearest  shorCi 
launches  out  into  the  deep  and  buoyant  waters,  trusting  that,  per- 
chance, some  frail  bark  may  take  him  up,  and  save  his  life,  though 
it  may  set  him  on  shore,  in  some  sultry  clime,  where  life  is  hardly 
worth  possessing,  so  were  the  researches  of  man  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  all  this  time,  surely,  might,  with  great 
propriety,  have  been  called  the  dark  ages,  when  Allopathy  swayed 
the  world.  Poison,  with  whatever  it  may  be  combined,  has  in  it 
the  seeds  of  death.  Fifty  years  since,  and  but  few  articles  were 
deemed  medicines,  .which,  in  themselves,  were  not  poisonous.  The 
experience,  the  human  sacrifice,  the  learning,  and  science  of  so 
many  centuries,  all  combined,  did  not  satisfy  the  medicine  men, 
that  their  remedies  were  worse  than  the  disease  ;  but  the  patient's 
life's  blood  mast  be  drawn,  to  disarm  nature  of  her  strength,  like 
Samson,  shorn  of  his  locks. 

The  diseases,  which  have  driven  the  learned  world  to  ftuch  straiti 
for  remedies,  are  as  numerous  and  diversified  as  the  organs  of  the 
body  ;  and  the  catMes,  as  enumerated  by  medical  writers,  are  num- 
berless and  conflicting.  Take,  for  example,  dyspepsia.  Dr.  Mack- 
intosh nys,  <<  Dyspepsia  may  arise  from  various  causes.    Perhaps 
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the  following  are  the  principal  causes : — First,  from  simple  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach,  doudenum,  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas ; 
second,  from  indigestible  and  acrid  substances,  taken  into  the 
stomach  ;  third,  from  structural  derangement,  in  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus ;  fourth,  from  long  continued  constipation  ;  fifth,  from  de- 
rangement in  other  important  organs." 

The  inquiry  may  be  raised,  What  are  the  causes  of  Dr.  Mack- 
intosh's causes  ?  The  inquiry  is  important,  and  should  be  exam- 
ined. A  full  exposition  of  this,  and  other  '<  causes,"  I  doubt  not, 
would  explode  the  Allopathic  system  of  medical  practice,  and  con- 
vince the  world,  that  they  may  better  let  alone  that,  respecting 
which,  the  God  of  Nature  and  Revelation  has  said.  If  "  thou  eat- 
est,"  "  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

Then  for  the  secret  of  so  much  vain  speculation,  on  the  lives 
and  healths  of  human  beings.  The  first,  or  primary  cause,  is  be- 
hind the  curtain.  Symptoms,  when  secondary  causes  only  are 
considered,  may  be  removed,  for  the  time  being,  in  many  cases, 
by  means  which  it  would  be  the  height  of  foliy  to  depend  upon,  or 
to  employ,  if  the  real,  or  first  cause,  was  understood.  For  example ; 
— the  man  who,  having  long  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  reg- 
ular dram,  neglects  it,  experiences  stupor,  drowsiness,  restlessness, 
indigestion,  and  many  other  symptoms  of  disease,  as  the  conse- 
quence. In  his  distress,  he  takes  his  cup,  and  at  once  finds  a 
balm.  From  this,  many  have  considered  ardent  spirits  as  necessa- 
ry to  health.  But,  in  this  day  of  light,  there  is  no  occasion  to  say 
that  this  course  is  presumptuous. 

In  the  same  way,  we  might  refer  to  the  use  of  opium.  Instead 
of  removing,  it  engenders  disease,  and  often  prepares  its  votaries 
for  the  most  excruciating  sufierings,  that  flesh  and  blood  are  heirs  to. 
And,  although  it  will  give  relief,  who,  that  claims  to  possess  reason, 
and  common  sense,  will  persist  in  its  deadening  and  stupefying  use  ? 
On  the  same  principle,  all  narcotic  and  corrosive  poisons,  should, 
as  we  regard  the  decree  of  Heaven,  our  own  good,  and  the  sufier- 
ings of  humanity,  be  studiously  avoided. 

Disregard  this  direction,  and  you  lay  the  foundation  for  quack 
nostrums,  in  which  our  country  abounds.  The  human  family  have, 
to  a  great  ^tent,  been  inoculated  with  the  deadly  virus,  until  some 
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one,  or  more,  of  almost  ereiy  fiimilj,  is  seriously  affected.  And, 
rince  the  first  cause  of  a  majority  of  cases  is  the  same,  the  same 
quack  medicmes,  will,  in  dtfierent  cases,  give  present  reHef.  Thus, 
Brandretfa's  Pilb,  and  a  thousand  other  like  medicines,  are  palmed 
upon  die  public,  only,  in  reality,  to  assist  the  dupes  of  quackery, 
to  fill  up  their  measure  of  pain  and  suffering. 

Northhridge,  Dec.,  1849.  R.  CuMMniGs. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCK 
It  is  evident,  that  medicine,  as  a  science,  has  been  more  neg* 
lected,  by  the  community,  than  any  other  science.  Strange  as  it 
■My  appear,  people,  when  in  health,  have  not,  until  within  a  few 
years,  interested  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  pre* 
Tenting  or  removing  disease.  These  matters  were  supposed  toi 
belong  to  the  physician,  and  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
common  people.  Such  views  were  strengthened  by  the  course 
pursued  by  the  medical  profession ;  as  they  studiously  avoided 
giving  any  information  by  Which  the  people  might  become  informed 
on  the  subject  of  medicine,  and  thus  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, what  course  is  requisite  to  preserve  health,  and,  what 
remedies  are  required  to  assist  nature  in  removing  disease.  The 
physician  was,  in  all  cases,  left  to  pursue  his  own  course,  however 
much  his  prescriptions  might  thwart  the  recuperative  efforts  of  na* 
ture.  If  the  doctor  said  the  remedy  was  adapted  to  the  disease, 
it  must  be  given,  though  the  worst  effects  might  be  produced,  by 
its  administration.  This  was  the  state  of  feeling,  and  this  the 
course  pursued  for  ages.  We  are  far  from  supposing,  that  a  simi* 
br  state  of  things  does  not,  to  some  extent,  exist  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  people  have  been  aroused  from 
their  lethaigy,  and  that  they  now  claim  for  themselves  the  right  of 
inquiring  into  the  subject  of  medicine,  and  of  employing  that  prac^ 
tice,  which  seems  to  them  most  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
human  constitution.  I  am  very  far  from  entertaining^  with  Dr^ 
2» 
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Thomaoo,  and  aocne  otben>  the  belief,  that  every  man  cao,  with 
propriety,  become  his  own  physician.  Yet,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  matters  of  our  profession  should  be  kept  from  the  people. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  humanity,  to  witness  the 
r^>id  progress  in  medical  reform.  It  is  but  about  fifty  years,  since 
the  reform  commenced  in  this  country ;  and  then,  by  a  man  pos- 
sessing only  good  common  sense  to  guide  him  in  his  researches 
after  .truth.  The  progress  of  reform,  in  consequence,  was,  for 
years,  but  slow. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  men  of  science  and  energy 
of  character  have  enlisted  in  the  cau^,  and  the  results  of  their 
labors  have  been  gratifying,  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. Medical  Colleges  have  been  established,  in  difierent  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  many  of  them  are  well  sustained.  Han- 
dreds  of  young  men  have  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  practice,  and  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  to  spread, 
broadcast,  the  light  of  medical  truth.  Just  in  proportion  as  we 
send  out  those  who  ^' study,  to  show  themselves  workmen  that  need 
not  be  ashamed,''  shall  we  witness  the  permanent  advancement  of 
medical  reform. 

'  In  no  way  can  we  expect  prosperity  and  eminence,  as  a  sect,  in 
medicine,  without  an  educated  profession.  It  will  not  avail,  to  say, 
that  others  before  us  have,  uneducated,  accomplished  much.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  great  good  has  been  done  in  the  world,  by 
uneducated  men.  By  them,  many  of  the  great  reforms,  that  have 
blessed  the  world,  have  been  commenced.  This  is  tme,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  different  improved  systems  of  medical  practice.  The 
founders  of  both  the  Homceopathic  and  Hydropathic  systems,  were 
uneducated  men.  It  is  also  true,  in  reference  to  the  Botanic  sys- 
tem. It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  Samuel  Thomson  was  the 
founder  of  the  reformed  practice,  in  this  country.  But  it  is  equal- 
ly true,  that  it  requires  men  of  a  different  stamp,  to  perf^t  it.  By 
whom  have  the  vast  improvements,  on  this  system,  been  made  ? 
Not  by  any  one  man,  surely,  but  by  the  combined  talents,  and 
learning  of  different  individuals.  And,  with  all  these  aids,  the 
system  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  perfection.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  still  further  improvements,  but  to  the  profession  ?  It  ii 
evident,  that  the  profession  must  be  educated,  in  order  to  accom* 
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aach  an. one,  we  can  have,  and  must  have.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  a  young  man's  entering  the  profession  unqudified,  when  there 
are  Colleges,  all  over  the  country,  established  for  the  express  pur* 
pose  of  educating  men  for  the  reformed  practice  of  medicine.  It 
is  an  encouraging  &ct,  that  our  young  men  are  disposed  duly  to 
qualify  themselves,  before  engaging  in  the  practical  duties  of  the 
profession.  Another  encouraging  fact  is,  that  many  who  have  been 
ibr  some  time  in  practice,  are  willing  to  leave  their  business,  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the.facilities  now  offered  them 
for  obtaining  a  medical  education.  There  is  a  laudable  ambition 
manifested  to  elevate  the  standard  of  professional  education ;  and 
we  may  consider  this  as  ominous  of  our  future  prosperity.  Let 
.  our  physicians  be  educated,  and  let  them  plant  themselves  upon 
the  rock  of  principle ;  then  will  their  talents  be  appreciated,  and 
themselves  amply  sustained.  The  time  has  come,  when  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  prepared  to  do  this,  and  to  give  to  every  man  his  just 
due.  This  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement,  to  the  student  in 
medicine,  to  qualify  himself,  so  as  to  secure  the  confidence,  and 
meet  the  wants  of  the  community.  S.  Cutler. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  REFORMED  PRACTICE. 

Having,  during  the  past  year,  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
extensively  acquainted  with  the  present  state  and  future  prospects 
of  the  reformed  practice  of  medicine,  in  this  section  of  country,  it 
affords  me  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  say,  that  the  prospects 
are,  ii^  the  highest  degree,  encouraging.  In  visiting  different  sec- 
tions of  New  England,  and  New  York,  my  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations have  been  more  than  realized,  in  witnessing  the  advanced 
state  of  the  reform  in  medicine. 

In  almost  every  principal  town  and  city,  there  is,  at  least,  one 
physician, — often  more, — of  there  formed  school,  and  still  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  an  increased  number.  The  community  are  hav- 
ing less  and  less  confidence  in  the  mineral  practice,  and,  as  a  con- 
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sequence,  many  of  Ae  OM-SebcMrf  phymdaas,  nre  Bving  widMNH 
patronage,  in  places  where  Botanic  phjfsieians^do  a  good  bnsinefl^-- 
90  deepljr  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  ba^e  the  principles  of 
reform  in  medicine  become.  ^ 

In  lookii^  back  ten  years,  the  carefM  observer  arast  be  surprised 
to  witness  the  great  change,  which  has  taken  phtoe.  At  Uiat  time, 
there  were  but  few  in  this  c<Nnmunit7  who  ventared  to  adopiv  to 
to  any  extent,  the  Botanic  or  Eclectic  practice,  while,  at  preseot, 
a  huge  proportion  of  the  people  are  decidedly  in  £kvor  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  A  physician  of  the  old  School,  in^the  city  of  Boston, 
acknowle<%ed  to  me,  a  few  months  since,  that,  so  fiur  as  his  knowK 
edge  extended,  a  majority  of  the  community,  were  in  faror  of  the 
reformed  system  of  medicine. 

There  are  some  of  this  number  who  are,  after  alT,  deterred  from 
employing  our  practice,  for  fear  of  ofiending  some  of  their  friendft* 
But  these  prejudices  of  those  who  oppose  us  are  fest  giving  wiqr; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future,  from  the  past,  it  wiR  be  but  a 
few  years,  before  this  opposition  will  cease.  One  important  reason 
why  these  prejudices  still  exist,  is,  the  feet  that  the  practice  has 
formerly  been  in  the  bands  of  incompetent  men.  The  influences 
of  our  medical  Colleges,  and  of  educated  men,  must  and  will  ac- 
complish the  final  triumphs  of  truth,  in  the  science  of  medicine. 
The  friencb  of  the  cause  feel  this,  and  hence,  they  have  come  op 
to  the  support  of  our  medical  Institutions,  witft  a  liberality  worthy 
the  great  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  establishment  of  the  Worcester  MecBcal  Institution  has 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing  an  amount  of  good,  which,  per- 
haps, coutd  not  have  been  accomplished  in  any  other  way.  In  or- 
der to  show  how  the  friend^  of  the  reformed  practice  regard  this 
Institution,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that,  during  the  past  year,  I 
have,  as  i^nt,  received  pledges  for  it  to  the  amount  of  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  dollars.  And  there  is  also  another  encour- 
aging fact,  connected  with  raising  this  amount.  It  is  this,  that 
almost  every  friend  to  whom  the  subscription  has  been  presented, 
has  readily  subscribed  t^the  extent  of  his  ability. 

There  are,  aside  from  the  above  Institution,  several  other  reform- 
ed medical  Colleges,  established  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  in  a  flourishing  condition.     At  the  one  recently  established  at 
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Syiacuae,  N.  Y.,  and  whose  first  Course  of  Lectures  is  now  being 
given,  there  are  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  students.  Their 
prospects  are  very  encouraging.  There  are  also  in  the  South  and 
West^  several  Collets  that  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
practice,  and  some  of  them  are  in  flourishing  conditions. 

Another  means  of  accomplishing  much  good  is  our  medical 
Journals.  These  diffuse  truth,  on  the  science  of  medicine,  as  noth- 
ing else  can  do.  The  people,  the  whole  people,  may  be  instructed, 
and  benefited  by  these  publications.  Every  family  ought  to  take  a 
medical  paper. 

There  are  several  valuable  medical  Journals  advocating  the  re- 
formed practice  ;  among  which  are  the  New  England  Botanic  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  Physiologico-Med- 
ical  Recorder,  and  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  S.  CUTLER. 


TUBERCULA  OR  SCROFULA. 

The  Pilli  and  Plaster  recommended  id  the  following  communication,  are  for  sale 
at  our  office  j  as  are  also  Morse's  Magnetic  Machines.  The  price  of  the  pills,  per 
box,  is  $7 ;  of  the  Flatter,  f  2.     The  Machines  of  the  largest  size,  are  $14  each. 

The  Pills  and  Plaster,  are  intended  aa  a  kind  of  second  edition  of  Dr.  Sherwood's; 
and,  if  they  proTe  as  yaluable,  we  shall  not  forbear  to  recommend  them.  We  are 
satisfied  of  the  correctnsss  of  Dr.  S.  principles;  and  are  confident  that  the  reme- 
dies recommended  will  accomplish  something,  not  everything^  in  the  cure  of  tuber- 
cnloas  disease.    Editor. 

A  specific  for  this  disease  has  long  been  needed  and  much  sought 
after.  We  believe  that  something  which  is  entitled  to  that  charac- 
ter has  been  ofiered  to  the  profession.  It  is  a  preparation  of  Aurum, 
by  Dr.  S.  Morse,  of  New  York,  which,  merely  to  designate  it,  he 
has  termed  the  Dynamic  Pills. 

The  first  great  difficulty,  which  has  lain  in  the  way  of  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  is  believed  to  be  the  erroneous  impressions  of  its  na- 
iute  entertained  by  the  profession.     A  word  or  two  must  suffice 
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for  the  present  occasion  on  this  point  The  first  great  mistake 
which  is  frequently  made  is  this, — that,  as  wiien  this  disease  afiects 
different  organs,  it  produces  different  effects,  to  suit  those,  the 
treatment  must  be  varied ;  while  the  truth  is,  it  should,  in  each 
case,  be  the  same. 

To  briefly  illustrate  this : — ^In  consumption,  the  lungs  contcun  tu- 
bercles. Upon  dissection,  they  are  displayed  to  our  view ;  and  it 
is  too  plain  a  case  of  disease  for  its  nature  to  be  mistaken. 

But  now  take  another  case — a  person  is  affected  by  St.  Vitus' 
dance.  The  disease  has  become  chronic.  How  many  have  ever 
heard  of  the  treatment's  being  the  same  as  in  consumption  ?  Yet 
the  disease  is  the  same.  One  is  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs ; 
the  other  tubercular  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata, — and  the  for- 
mer is  easier  to  cure  than  the  latter. 

In  consumption  the  disease  is  more  distinctly  marked,  and  not 
to  be  mistaken,  because  the  tubercles  are  large ;  while,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  medulla  only  appears  slightly  swollen  or  enlarged,  cover- 
ed by  what  appears  like  a  fine  rash.  It  would  generally  be  term- 
ed a  sub-acute,  or  chronic  inflimimation. 

Before  tubercles  can  be  formed  in  the  lungs,  tubercular  disease 
must  be  in  the  system.  That  disease,  when  it  attacks  the  lungs, 
generally  begins  on  its  membranes,  in  the  form  of  a  sub-acute  in- 
flammation ;  and  they  appear  covered  with  this  fine  rash.  One  is 
tubercular  disease,  the  other,  tubercles  developed.  What  will 
cure  the  latter  will  cure  the  former. 

If,  then,  these  things  be  true,  how  shall  we  distiaguish  tubercu* 
lar  disease  in  the  various  organs,  when  so  widely  different  effects 
are  produced  by  it,  according  as  it  attacks  different  parts  of  the 
body  ?  A.  statement  of  one  or  two  facts  will  enable  us  to  see  how 
it  may  be  done. 

The  serous  membranes,  including  the  outer  covering  of  the  body, 
called  the  skin,  excrete  a  fluid  that  is  more  or  less  acid,  and  the 
mucous  membranes  a  fluid  that  is  more  or  less  alkaline.  They  are 
sometimes  so  strongly  acid  and  alkaline  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  most  common  observer.  The  acid  is  the  muriatic,  and  the  al- 
kali soda  and  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt  Each  of  these  two 
kinds  of  matter  gives  out  constantly  an  innate  and  different  kind 
of  force ;  that  from  the  serous  membrane  is  called  positive,  and 
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that  from  the  mucous  membrane  negative.  These  two  forces  are 
similar  in  their  nature,  and  correspond  to  the  positive  and  negative 
forces  of  the  magnetic  battery,  and  they  constitute  tlie  power  that 
moves  the  body. 

The  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  connected  with 
and  terminate  in  the  serous  membranes,  or  serous  surfaces  of  the 
body,  organs,  and  limbs,  including  the  skin  and  facisB  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  are  the  media  of  sensation.  The  anterior  spinal  nerves 
are  connected  with  and  terminate  in  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  are 
th%  media  of  motion. 

Now,  when  either  tubercles  are  formed  in  an  oi^n,  or  tubercu- 
lar disease  affects  it,  the  serous  membranes  appertaining  to  that  or- 
gan, as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  organ  itself,  will  be  more  or 
less  thickened,  swollen,  or  hypertrophied ;  and  then,  if  we  press 
on  the  appropriate  ganglion,  where  the  spinal  nerve  leads  from  it  to 
the  part  affected,  such  pressure  will  produce  more  or  less  pain  or 
tenderness.  Whenever  it  is  so  diseased,  it  does  not  give  off  negi- 
tive  matter  enough  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  healthy  state ;  and 
whenever  this  is  the  case,  it  produces  but  one  result,  and  that  is 
tubercular  disease. 

The  remedy,  then,  must  be  from  negitive  medicines,  if  at  all. 
Medicines  which  act  upon  the  body  are  either  positive  like  the  al- 
kalies, or  negative,  like  the  acids ; — that  is,  they  are  of  opposite 
dynamic  character.  Their  combination  is  also  varied  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  of  these  forces  over  the  other ;  for  every  medi- 
cine is  imbued  with  two  forces,  one  of  which  prevails  over  the 
other,  and  determines  its  character  as  positive  or  negative.  In 
some,  it  is  very  great ;  while,  in  others,  it  is  very  small.  These 
powers  can  be  greatly  exalted  by  proper  processes  of  magnetizing 
them. 

A  case  or  two  is  added,  merely  to  illustrate  what  has  been  of- 
fered.    Miss  M ,  residing  at  No.  8,  State  street,  New  York 

city,  in  February,  1849,  took  a  severe  cold.  Soon  after,  she  wis 
taken  with  severe  fits  of  coughing,  every  morning,  when  she  would 
raise  large  quantities  of  pus.  In  March,  she  became  sensible  of  a 
change,  for  the  worse.  In  May,  she  called  at  my  office.  On  ex- 
amining her,  I  found  a  large  abcess  had  formed  on  her  right  lung. 
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For  some  time  previous,  she  had  had  night  sweats.  She  coald 
not  lie  down  in  bed,  and  had  to  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture.  I  pre* 
scribed  the  Dynamic  Pills  and  Bituminous  Plaster.  She  soon  be- 
gan to  gain  strength,  her  cough  ceased,  and  she  is  now  entirely  well. 

Now,  take  a  different  form  of  tubercular  disease,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. Master  Richard  Tendal,  residing  at  259  1-2,  Hudson 
street,  New  York  city,  fell  from  a  chair,  and  struck  the  back  of 
his  head.  He  was  subject  to  fits,  from  that  time,  (some  seven 
years  ago,)  till  May,  1849,  when  he  commenced  the  use  of  the 
Dynamic  Pills  and  Bituminous  Plaster.  The  fits  grew  less  frequedt, 
and  have  now  entirely  ceased.  This  was  a  case  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum,  supposed  to  be  oc- 
casioned, in  part,  by  the  fall,  (though  the  first  cause  was  probably  a 
scrofulous  diathesis,)  and  is  the  most  difficult  of  any  of  the  forms  of 
tubercular  disease,  to  cure.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that,  pre- 
viously to  trying  these  remedies,  many  medicines  had  been  tried 
without  any  cure  of  the  disease. 

Tubercular  Disease  or  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Cer- 
ebellum, Cured  bt  the  Use  of  the  Dynamic  Pills. 

Rev.  Mr. was  subject  to  various  nervous  paroxysms,  such 

as  violent  muscular  contractions,  frequent  trembling,  &c. ;  and 
finally  his  mind  became  deranged.  He  was  placed  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  one  year,  without  any  benefit.  Last  May,  I  examined 
him.  Pressure  over  the  intervertebral  spaces  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond cervical  vertebrae  produced  pain.  This  showed,  that  the  med- 
ulla and  cerebellum  were  diseased ;  and,  whenever  these  symptoms 
are  present,  it  shows,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  it  is  tubercular  dis- 
ease. I  accordingly  prescribed  the  Dynamic  Pills.  He  soon  began 
to  improve ;  and,  in  September  following,  was  well,  and  able  to 
return  to  his  duties  as  a  pastor. 

•Many  further  illustrations  might  be  here  adduced,  to  explain  the 
the  true  nature  of  tubercula.  But  time  will  not  permit,  at  present. 
In  the  interval,  we  recommend  to  all  who  may  be  affected,  to  try 
theDynamic^ills,and  Bituminous  Plaster,  for  tubercula  or  scrofula. 

In  determining  the  locality  of  tuberculous  disease,  the  following 
are  directions  to  be  observed. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  person  is  affected  with  tubercu- 
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lar  disease,  and,  if  so  what  particular  organ  or  organs  are  affected, 
press  with  the  thumb  and  finger  on  the  intervertebral  spaces  along 
each  side  of  the  spine.  If  the  person  has  the  disease,  there  will 
be  a  place  or  places  where  the  pressure  will  produce  more  or  less 
pain,  when  the  disease  is  active ;  when  the  disease  is  passive  it  will 
sometimes  be  a  mere  tenderness ;  when,  however,  it  is  active,  it 
will  dart  into  the  diseased  organ  with  a  violence  that  increases  with 
the  intensity  of  the  disease. 

Press  with  the  thumb  on  the  sides  of  the  1  cervical  vertebra  to 
find  symptoms  of  tubercula  of  the  head,  cerebellum,  brain,  throat, 
nose,  eyes,  or  ears. 

Press  on  the  sides  of  the  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  cervical,  to  find  tu- 
bercula of  the  muscles  (rheumatism),  or  the  vertebree,  or  of  the 
joints  of  the  fimbs, — white  swellings,  &c. 

Press  on  the  sides  of  the  intervertebral  space  between  the  7  cer- 
vical, and  1  dorsal,  to  find  tubercula  of  the  lungs ;  and 

Press  on  the  left  side  of  the  same  space  to  find  tubercula  of  the 
heart. 

Press  on  the  space  between  the  1  and  2  dorsal  vertebrsD  to  find 
tubercula  of  the  stomach. 

Press  between  the  2  and  3  dorsal,  to  find  tubercula  of  the 
duodenum. 

Press  between  the  3  and  4  dorsal,  to  find  tubercula  of  the  colon. 

Press  between  the  4  and  5  dorsal,  to  find  tubercula  of  the  pan- 
creas. 

Press  between  the  6  and  7  dorsal,  to  find  tubercula  of  the  omen- 
tum. 

Press  on  the  right  side  of  space  between  the  7  and  8  dorsal,  to 
find  tubercula  of  the  liver,  and  on  the  left  side  to  find  tubercula  of 
the  spleen. 

Press  between  the  8  and  9  dorsal,  to  find  tubercula  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Press  between  the  9  and  10  dorsal,  to  find  tubercula  of  the  per- 
itoneum. 

Press  on  the  spaces  between  the  11  and  12  dorsal,  to  find  tu- 
bercula of  the  small  intestines. 

Press  on  the  spaces  between  the  12  dorsal  and  1  lumbar,  to  find 
tubercula  of  the  kidneys. 
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Press  on  the  spaces  between  the  I  and  4  lumbar,  to  find  tuber- 
cula  of  the  uterus,  ovaria,  prostate  gland,  vesiculse  seminales,  or 
testes. 

Press  on  the  spaces  between  the  4  lumbar  and  os  coccyx,  to  find 
tubercula  of  vagina,  &c. 


MEDICAL  PLANTS  IN  DINWIDDIE  COUNTY,  VA. 

AInus  serrulata — astringent,  tonic,  deobstruent. 

Asparagus  officinalis — a|>erient,  diuretic. 

Apocjnum — cathartic,  tonic,  antibilious. 

Aletris  farinosa — tonic,  excellent  in  dyspepsia. 

Arctium  lappa — anti  scorbutic,  good  in  scrofula. 

Asclepias  tuberosa — expectorant,  diaphoretic. 

Acorus  calamus — aromatic,  carminative. 

Anthemis  nobilis  — sudorific,  excellent  to  stop  chills. 

Anthemis  cotula — sudorific.  I  have  never  used  it. 

Anethum  foeniculum — carminative,  aromatic. 

Allium  sativum — anthelmintic,  tinctured  in  spirits. 

Allium  cepa — stimulant,  good  for  poultice,  roasted. 

AlthsB  rosea — demulcent.     The  blossoms  only  are  used. 

Arum  triphyllum — expectorant,  stimulant 

Apium  petroselinum— diuretic.     The  roots  and  tops  are  used. 

Amygdalus  persica — cathartic,  tonic,  anthelmintic. 

Aristolochia  serpentaria — sudorific,  expectorant. 

Artemisia  absinthium — tonic,  stimulant. 

Aralia  spinosa-— diuretic,  stimulant. 

Avena  sativa — anti-imflammatory,  used  in  fomentations. 

Berberis  vulgaris — tonic,  refrigerant,  astringent,  acid. 

Baptisia  tinctoria — anti-septic,  used  externally. 

Chelone  glabra — tonic,  anti-bilious,  excellent  for  dyspeptics. 

Capsicum — stimulant,  rubefacient,  conterirritant 

Cornus  florida — tonic,  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Chimaphila  maculata — diuretic,  good  in  rheumatism. 
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Chimaphila  ambellata — diuretic,  better  than  uva  ursi. 

Convolvolas  panduratus — cathartic,  diuretic.     The  root  is  used. 

Cucumis  melo — diuretic.     A  tea  is  made  of  the  seed. 

Cucurbita  citrullus — diuretic.     A  tea  is  made  of  the  seed. 

Chiouauthus  virginicus — stimulant.     The  bark  of  the  root  is  used. 

Chrysanthemum  parthenium — emmenagogue,  nervine. 

Cochlearia  armoracia — stimulant,  discutient. 

Cypripedium  pubescens — nervine,  antispasmodic. 

Cypripedium  acaule — nervine,  good  in  dysentery. 

Chenipodium  anthelminticum — anthelmintic. 

Datura  stramonium — discutient.     For  external  use. 

Diospyrus  vii^niana — astringent.     The  blossoms  and  bark  are  used. 

Delphinium  consolida  — antiverminous.     Used  in  ointment 

Eupatorium  perfoliatum — sudorific,  emetic,  tonic. 

Eupatorium  purpureum — diuretic.     The  root  only  is  used. 

Eupatorium  teucrifoliuui — sudorific,  tonic.    The  leaves  are  used. 

Graphalium  polycephalum— sudorific,  aromatic. 

Hedeoma  pulegioides — emmenagogue,  sudorific. 

Humulus  lupulus — tonic.     A  tea  of  this  is  good  to  break  chills. 

Juniperus  virginiana — anthelmintic,  stimulant. 

Liriodendron  tulipifera — tonic,  anthelmintic.     The  root  is  used. 

Laurus  benzoin — aromatic,  sudorific,  tonic. 

Laurus  sassafras — alterative,  tonic,  demulcent. 

Lactuca  sativa — anodyne.     Used  more  for  food  than  medicine. 

Lobelia  inflata — emetic,  anti-spasmodic,  expectorant. 

Lavandula  spica — stimulant,  aromatic,  nervine. 

Myrica  cerifera — astringent,  stimulant,  emetic,  tonic. 

Mentha  piperita — sudorific,  stomachic,  aromatic. 

Mentha  viridis — anti-emetic,  diuretic,  aromatic. 

Marrubium  vulgare — [>ectoral,  expectorant,  good  for  the  lungs. 

Monarda  punctata— sudorific,  tonic,  aromatic. 

Mafi;nolia  glauca — tonic,  laxative.     I  have  never  used  it. 

Melia  azedarach — anthelmintic.     The  bark  of  the  root  is  used. 

Moms  nigra — A  syrup  of  the  fruit  is  a  specific  for  Aphthee. 

Nepeta  cataria— «udorifiC|  carminative. 

Nymphoea  odorata — emollient,  good  for  poultices. 

Nicotiana  tabacum — emetic,  externally  applied  to  the  stomach. 

Ocymum  basilicum — aromatic^  anti-emetic. 
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Oxalis  acetosella^-discutieDt,  used  in  extract  for  the  cure  of  cancen^ 

Oxalis  strieta — discutieot   A  substitute  for  the  last. 

Pyrus  malus — tonic.    Used  with  other  tonics  for  bitters. 

Populus  tremuloides — tonic     The  bark  of  the  top  is  used. 

Populus  balsamifera — balsamic,  stomachic,  aromatic. 

Potentilla  canadensis — astringent,  emmenagogue. 

Phytolacca  decandra—  dissolvent.    Used  externally. 

Podophyllum  peltatum — anti-bilious.     The  roots  only  are  used. 

Plantago  major — detergent.     A  cure  for  poisonous  bites. 

Quercus  tinctoria — astringent,  tonic.     The  bark  is  used. 

Quercus  rubra — astringent,  tonic.     The  bark  is  used. 

Quercus  alba — astringent,  tonic.     The  bark  and  fruit  are  used. 

Rubus  strigosus — astringent     It  makes  a  good  tea  for  children. 

Rubus  occidentalis — astringent.     A  substitute  for  the  last 

Rubus  villosus — astringent.     The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  used. 

Rubus  trivialis — astringent     A  decoction  of  the  root  is  used. 

Rumex  obtusifolius — herpetic,  deobstruent.    The  root  is  used. 

Rumex  crispus — anti-scorbutic,  herpetic,  discutient. 

Rumex  acetosellus — refrigerant  acid,  anti-scorbutic 

Rhus  glabra — astringent,  detergent,  refrigerant. 

Rosa  damascena — astringent,  tonic,  aromatic.    The  petals  are  used. 

Rosa  gallica — astringent,  tonic,  aromatic     The  petals  are  used. 

Ruta  graveolens — tonic,  diuretic,  emmenagogue. 

Ricinus  conununis — cathartic,  emollient.     The  oil  is  used. 

Sambucus  canadensis^-diuretic.     The  bark  and  flowers  are  used. 

Solidago  odorata — sudorific,  aromatic,  febrifuge. 

Salvia  officinalis — sudorific,  astringent.    The  leaves  and  blossoms 

are  used. 
Symphytum  officinale— demulcent,  pectoral. 
Sinapis  nigra — counter-irritant,  emetic.     The  seed  is  used. 
Trifolium  pratense— escharotic.     The  extract  is  good  for  cancers. 
Tanacetum  crispum — emmenagogue,  sudorific 
Thymus  vulgaris — aromatic,  tonic     Not  much  used. 
Ulmus  fulva — emolient 

Vaccinium— diuretic.    The  berries  and  bark  of  fhe  root  are  used.. 
Viscum  verticillatum— <lemulcent,  astringent. 
Yerbascum  tbapsus — anti-spasmodic,  anodyne. 
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Professor  Newton  : — If  jou  think  the  above  would  be  inter- 
esting,  or  profitable  to  your  readers,  you  can  insert  it  in  your  Jour- 
nal. I  have  given  the  names  of  about  half,  I  suppose,  of  the  me- 
dicinal vegetables  growing  here  at  about  37  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  longitude  of  Washington.  Are  there  not  enough 
medicines  growing  here  to  cure  all  the  curable  ''aches  and  ills,"  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  climate  are  subject  ? 

Dinwiddie  Co.,  Va.  JESSE  B.  SPIERS. 


THE  USE  OF  BOTANIC  NAMES. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  why  do  we  use  such  hard  names 
for  the  designation  of  plants  ?  I  will  answer,  in  the  language  of  a 
certain  writer,  on  the  science  of  Botany.  If,  in  all  countries,  the 
common  names  were  alike,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  other ; 
but  the  names  of  plants  vary  in  different  languages,  as  much  as 
other  terms.  Even  in  the  same  country,  and  often  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  the  common  names  of  plants  are  different ;  but  Bo- 
tanic namea  are  the  same,  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Without 
this  uniformity,  no  permanent  improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
science. 

Botanic  names  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
these  being  the  common  languages  of  the  learned  world.  All  books 
on  Botany  were,  for  a  long  time,  written  in  Latin ; — ^tbe  original 
works  of  LinnsBUS  are  written  in  that  language.  It  would  be  use*- 
less  to  attempt  to  divest  Botany  of  all  its  technical  terms,  and  names 
borrowed  from  the  dead  languages.  In  so  doing  we  should  destroy 
the  science,  and  introduce  confusion  in  the  place  of  order.  But 
such  fecilities  are  now  offered,  that  every  young  person  can  easily 
become  acquainted  with  the  grand  outlines  of  the  vegetable  world ; — 
and  oh !  how  much  are  the  beauties  of  nature  enhanced,  when 
viewed  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  emotions  of  a  chris- 
tian !  We  have  to  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and  not  as  we 
would  have  them.  J.  B.  SPIERS* 

Dinwiddie  co,,  Va.  3* 
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CALOMEL. 

Da  Newton  : 

Dear  Sir, — ^The  rolIowiDg  is  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Scalpel,  for  the  present  month,  edited  by  Dr.  Dixoo^ 
who  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the 
country,  of  twenty  years  experience  in  practice.      It  is  headed, — 

Calomel  : — ^Its  valuable  properties  to  the  Profession.  By  a  Med- 
ical Heretic. 

When  a  physician  is  ignorant  of  his  patient's  disease,  it  ts  very 
convenient  to  be  able  to  prescribe  medicine,  which,  whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  is  sure  to  suit  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  per- 
son has  an  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained whether  it  is  caused  by  a  collection  of  air,  water,  pus,  or  fat ; 
give  calomel.  If  there  be  air,  calomel  is  anti-tympanitic.  If  there 
be  water,  calomel  is  anti-hydropic.  If  there  be  pus,  it  is  anii-purur 
Imt ;  if  there  be  fet,  it  is  anti-sieatomous.  Do  you  not  understand 
these  terms  i  It  is  of  no  consequence.  You  would  not  be  the  wis- 
er^ if  you  did.  They  are  technical  designatiom  of  occult  qualitia^ 
appertaining  to  therapeutical  agencies.  Perhaps,  you  do  not  com- 
prehend this  ?  If  you  did,  you  would  be  wiser  than  ourselves,  and 
that  is  needless.  We  do  not  profess  to  teach  this  subject,  but  to 
treat  it.  We  are  medical,  and  medical  treatment,  of  course,  is  obscure. 

In  a  case  of  fever,  lately  attended  by  one  of  the  '^Academy,"  it 
was  supposed  to  be  ^'almost  scaflet  fever.^'  '  As  calomel  was  whit4f 
and  the  fever  reef,  it  was  good  medical  logic,  to  give  calomel,  and 
cool  it  down.  The  philosophic  practitioner  appeared  to  think  that 
he  had  cooled  the  patient  down  too  low,  on  the  third  day,  and  there- 
fore prescribed  some  whiskey-punch,  by  way  of  heating  the  fever 
ap  again,  a  Httle.  The  patient  recovered  from  fever,  calomel,  and 
whiskey  at  last, — ^thanks  to  an  uncommonly  good  constitution^ 

It  is  a  very  common  mode  of  accounting  for  every  disorder  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  the  doctor  can  neither  explain,  nor 
understand,  to  pronounce  it  to  be  bilioiLs.  Now,  this  biliousness  is 
as  incomprehensible  and  inexplicable,  as  the  unknown  disorder;  but 
then  it  is  a  name  to  prescribe  at.    It  is  as  certain  that  calomel  m 
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the  remedy  for  bilioasness,  as  that  biliousness  is  the  disorder.  The 
medical  logic  rans  thus.  If  it  is  not  biliousness,  what  is  it  ?  If 
calomel  will  not  cure  it,  what  will  ?     Therefore,  give  calomel. 

In  tic  douloureux,  a  disease  which  is  as  painful,  as  it  is  obscure 
to  a  mere  medicine  man,  calomel  is  most  successfully  employed,  on 
the  strength  of  another  medical  syllogism.  We  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  tic  douloureux,  nor  do  we  know  the  mode  in  which  calo- 
mel acts  ;  therefore,  calomel  is  the  remedy. 

In  cholera,  of  which  the  doctors  seem  increasingly  to  know 
less,  they  have  found  that  the  best  medicine  is  calomel,  and  that 
the  best  mode  of  administering  it,  is  increasingly  to  give  more. 
When  they  knew  a  little  about  cholera,  they  gave  a  few  grains  now 
and  then.  Now  that  they  know  much  less,  they  give  tea-spoon- 
fuls ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  disease  comes  again,  we  may  ex- 
pect, that,  as,  according  to  the  law  of  progress,  the  "Academy"  will 
then  know  absolutely  nothing,  they  will  increase  their  remedy  in 
proportion  to  their  ignorance,  and  give  table-spoonfuls.  Decided- 
ly, calomel  is  the  remedy ! 

In  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  where  the  bowels  are  scoured  until 
they  are  unable  to  contain  their  secretions,  their  constituent  fluids, 
or  even  the  blood  itself,  calomel  is  given  because  it  is  ordered  to  be 
given  by  the  medical  authorities.  Do  you  ask  why  ?  Because  of 
that  self-sufficient  spirit,  which  indulges  in  the  unhallowed  license 
•f  reasoning.  For  once,  however,  we  stoop  to  answer  the  imperti- 
nence of  a  question,  and  we  hope  to  answer  it  finally.  Calomel  is 
given,  because — and  we  wish  to  emphasize  our  because  with  the  im- 
portance due  to  its  merits — because,  they  do  not  know  what  eke  to 
give! 

In  diabetes,  where  a  great  quantity  of  water  passes  away,  and 
in  dropsy,  where  scarcely  any  passes,  calomel  is  equally  useful.  In 
diabetes,  some  organic  change  has  taken  place  in  the  stomach,  bow- 
els, and  kidneys,  whereby  the  food  which  is  taken  is  converted  in- 
to a  low  sort  of  sugar  and  water,  and  is  passed  off  rapidly,  leaving 
the  body  to  emaciate  and  waste.  Now,  calomel  is  known  to  act 
upon  the  organization  and  produce  a  change  in  its  composition. 
Witness  the  change  of  bone  into  cartilage,  and  even  pus»  If  it 
change  the  composition  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  the  diabetic 
symptoms  cease.  True,  the  stomach  may  be  ulcerated,  or  the  kid- 
neys be  absorbed  ;  but  what  of  that,  the  diabetes  has  been  stopped. 
If  the  calomel  do  nothing,  it  is  of  no  use.  If  it  do  noore  than  is 
needed,  it  is  only  a  proof  of  its  great  power. 

In  dropsy,  the  blood  nppears  to  be  too  fluid,  lacking  the  elements 
necessajy  to  solidity.  Now,  the  experiments  of  Magendie  conclu- 
sively prove,  that  calomel  can  act  upon  the  blood,  as  well  as  on  the 
•oUds.     Moreover,  that  scientific  disease,  salkationy  produced  bj 
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the  admiiiMlratioa  of  mercory,  soflkteoUy  attetlSy  that  we  bate  Hm 
power  to  inepiMate  the  fluids  of  the  body.  The  ealiva,  which,  in 
the  natural  conditiooy  is  almost  as  thin  as  water,  under  the  infloeiiot 
of  mercury,  becomes  as  thick  as  jelly.  Why  may  not  calomel 
thicken  the  whole  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  ?  Try !  You  can  bat 
kill  your  patient,  and  he  may  die  \  How  much  better  for  a  man  le 
make  his  exit  by  science,  than  by  disease.     Give  calomel ! 

In  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  when  nothing  goes  right,  and  no- 
body knows  why,  it  is  a  perfectly  philosophioBLl  deduction  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.  It  may  be  the  blood,  it  may  be  the  solids,  it  msj 
be  the  stomach,  it  may  be  the  liver,  it  may  be  the  spleen,  it  may 
be  the  brain.  The  whole  case  appears  to  be  a  doubtful  one — <<a 
may  be."  Does  it  not  strike  every  medical  logician,  that  the  treat' 
ment  of  a  disease  should  be  in  accordance  with  its  condition  1  What 
better  mode  of  treatment  could  be  pursued  than  the  "may  be"  one? 
Give  calomel !  "  May  be"  it  will  do  good.  If  you  do  not  give  it, 
"may  be"  some  one  else  will.  "  May  be"  the  patient  will  get  bet- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  calomel,  and  you,  "may  be,"  will  get  the 
credit.  The  worst  which  "may  be"  is,  that  the  calomel  "may  be" 
fiatal  to  him !  but,  if  it  be,  you  have  only  carried  out  the  theory 
of  a  medical  "may  be,"  to  its  therapeutical  condutian. 

In  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  vital  organs,  as  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  brain,  &c.,  calomel  is  of  manifest  importance.  Inflam- 
mation is  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  a  greater  amount  of  vi- 
tality, or  life,  than  is  gCNod.  On  this  account,  some  physicians  bleed, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  inflanunation,  and  others  give  calomel 
Nothing  can  be  more  philosophic  than  this  treatment,  provided  the 
theory  of  inflammation  be  true.  Bleeding  reduces  and  destroys 
life ;  and  so  does  cal<Hnel.  Bleeding  does  it  mechanically  ;  calo- 
mel, chemically.  Bleeding  is  surgical ;  calomel  is  medicinal.  Cal- 
omel is  the  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  physician.  The 
proofs  of  its  power  to  kill,  and  therefore  of  its  anti-phlogistic  prop- 
erties, are  innumerous  and  undoubted.  Thousands  die  yeariy  in 
attestation  of  its  powers !  Can  such  a  medicine  kill  a  whole  roan, 
and  not  be  relied  on  to  kill  inflammation  in  his  lungs  ?  Bah !  Only 
give  enough,  and  you  will  subdue  any  thing  or  body. 

But  it  is  time,  that  we  treat  of  the  more  recondite  qualities  of 
calomel.  No  one,  except  a  thoroughly  initiated  medicine  man,  can 
estimate  the  value  of  that  property  of  calomel  which  gives  it  snch 
efficiency  as  an  ^^alieraiive.'^  A  patient  is  a£S9cted  with  something 
which  the  doctor  can  neither  comprehend  nor  cure ;  but,  by  the  aid 
of  calomel,  he  can  bring  on  some  other  complaint,  which  will  sob- 
side  after  a  time,  when  he  ceases  to  give  the  remedy.  Here  is  com- 
prehension and  cure  together.  In  the  mean  time,  the  real  disorder 
is  obscured  and  overlooked,  or  has  time  to  get  well,  or  is  changed 
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to  iK>inething  else,  and  there  is  the  opportunity  to  make  out  a  case, 
and — a  bill. 

One  of  the  ^'physicians  of  the  reformed  practice,^'  being  called  to 
a  case  of  fever,  gave  a  lobelia  emetic,  which  operated  violently,  and 
threw  the  patient  into  a  fit.  The  friends  being  alarmed  sent  for 
the  reformer,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  there  was  any  danger. 
He  replied,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest.  He  had  purposely 
thrown  him  into  a  fit ;  for,  although  he  knew  nothing  about  fever, 
he  was  thunder  on  fits.  Now  calomel  is  to  the  "Academy''  what 
lobelia  is  to  the  Reformers.  It  they  know  nothing  about  fever,  they 
can  **give  youjlts^*  with  calomel. 

It  is  this  "alterative"  property  of  calomel,  which  makes  it  so 
valuable  in  "liver  complaints."  If  a  peison  have  a  pain  in  the 
right  side  and  shoulder,  and  be  "  bilious,"  (we  see  you  jump  up  to 
ask  what  we  mean  by  "bilious,"  and  we  reply  promptly,  "we  don't 
mean  anything !")  of  course,  such  a  person  has  his  liver  out  ol  or* 
der.  Of  course,  it  is  requisite  to  put  him  under  an  "alterative" 
course  of  calomel  to  rectify  the  disorder  of  his  liver.  What  the 
disorder  of  the  liver  consists  in,  is  no  business  of  yours,  any  more 
than  what  the  "alterative"  quality  of  calomel  implies.  Medical 
logic  has  decided,  that  "calomel  is  alterative"  and  "alteratives"  are 
required  in  liver  disease  ; — therefore,  give  calomel. 

Some  of  the  alterative  effects  of  calomel  are  very  apparent.  We 
have  known  stout,  hearty  persons,  altered  to  lean,  feeble  ones. 
Some,  whose  stomachs  were  capable  of  taking  and  digesting  any- 
thing,  were  rendered  incapable  of  taking  and  digesting  at  all ;  oth- 
ers, who  were  always  regular  in  their  bowels,  were  so  altered,  that 
they  found  the  necessity  to  regulate  them,  the  future  business  of 
their  life.  Some  have  a  moderate  sized  liver,  altered  to  a  large  one  ; 
others  are  so  altered  as  to  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  liver,  already 
diminished.  Some  find  out  that  they  have  kidneys,  who  never  knew 
it  before  ;  and  mauy  can  define  the  exact  boundary  of  their  stom- 
achs, by  the  uneasiness  which  they  feel,  who  formerly  did  not  know 
that  they  had  a  stomach. 

The  alterative  effects,  however,  are  most  sensibly  experienced 
by  night.  Many  who  could  formerly  sleep  the  clock  round,  exper- 
ience such  an  alteration,  as  not  to  be  able  to  sleep  at  all.  Those 
who  formerly  were  incapable  of  comprehending  what  rheumatism, 
is,  are  now  capable  of  defining  it.  Their  bones  and  ligaments,, 
which  formerly  had  no  sensibility,  now  become  so  intensely  sensi- 
tive, that  they  are  obliged  to  preserve  them  from  the  softest  touch 
of  the  air,  and  a  bed  of  down  is  as  rough  as  thorns  to  them.  They 
once  knew  not  what  a  cold  sweat  meant.  They  now  never  have  a 
warm  one.  The  alterative  properties  of  calomel  are  undoubtedly 
great. 
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There  is,  however,  one  valuable  property  in  calomel  above  all 
other  medicine.  It  is  this.  If  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  person  who  takes  it,  there  very  soon  will  bo ;  and,  although 
before  its  administration,  it  might  be  impossible  to  know  or  say 
what  was  the  matter — ^if  anything, — it  will  be  very  easy  to  do  both, 
after  it  has  been  given.  Decayed  teeth — bad  breath — foul  stom- 
ach— irregular  bowels — pains  in  the  bones — weakness  and  weari- 
ness— are  a  small  portion  of  a  large  catalogue  of  ailments,  which 
are  most  distinctly  Jlraceable  to  calomel.  Dyspepsia,  dropsy,  and 
piles  or  fistula,  may  be  very  easily  procured,  by  any  one  who  will 
undergo  a  course  of  calomel. 

If  a  medical  man  cannot  find  enough  of  disease  to  employ  him, 
let  him  give  calomel  to  that  which  he  does  find,  and  he  will  most 
assuredly  find  more.  It  may  be  proper,  in  some  cases,  to  give  sar- 
saparilla  as  well ;  but  that  depends  upon  whether  the  doctor  sells 
it.     If  he  does,  let  him  give  it  by  all  means." 


■^y.A^'>^>^s^>^>j>y>^y^y^*— 


(Bhitoxiai. 


TONSILLITIS. 

This  disease  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  tonsik  or  amygdakt, 
two  glandular  organs,  shaped  like  almonds,  and  situated  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate,  on  each  side  of 
the  fauces.  Cullen  termed  it  cynanche  tonsillaris.  It  is  sometimes 
called  amygdalitis ;  but  the  common  oervacular  name  is  quinsy. 
The  French  call  it  esquinancie ;  and,  from  this  term,  are  derived 
the  English  words  squinancy,  sqvdnsy^  and  finally  quinsy. 

The  tonsils  consist  of  cellular  or  areolar  texture,  and  are  com- 
posed of  an  assemblage  of  mucous  follicles,  which  open  upon  the 
surface  of  the  glands^  They  are  invested  externally,  by  the  pha- 
ryngeal fascia,  which  separates  them  from  the  superior  constrictor 
muscle  and  internal  carotid  artery,  and,  in  case  of  the  formation  of 
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an  abscess,  prevents  it  from  opening  in  that  direction.  Id  relation 
to  surrounding  parts,  the  tonsils  correspond  with  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

The  degree  of  severity,  under  which  tonsillitis  shews  itself,  de- 
pends on  the  extent  and  the  depth  of  the  inflamniation.  When, 
indeed,  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  parotid  glands,  or  other  im- 
portant neighboring  organs,  are  the  chief  seat  of  inflammation,  the 
affection  receives  a  name  descriptive  of  its  locality.  But,  when 
the  tonsils  are  the  principal  pait  inflamed,  other  parts  in  immediate 
proximity  are  not  unfrequently  involved.  Among  these  are  the 
uvula,  the  velum  palati,  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing muscular  and  cellular  tissues.  When  any  important  amount  of 
inflammation  extends  to  these  parts,  the  disease  is  of  a  graver  char- 
acter, than  when  it  is  limited  strictly  to  the  tonsils  alone.  Again, 
when  the  inflammation  penetrates  through  and  beyond  the  mucous 
membrane,  it  is  more  severe  than  when  it  is  superficial  merely.  In 
this  case,  the  tonsils  sometimes  swell  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
greatly  annoy  the  patient.     Abscesses  form,  and  suppuration  ensues. 

The  symptoms  of  tonsillitis,  ordinarily,  are  something  like  the 
following.  There  are  first,  some  degree  of  uneasiness  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  a  dryness  and  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
fauces,  and  a  feeling,  as  if  some  foreign  substance  was  adhering  to 
them.  On  inspection,  an  inflammatory  redness  and  a  swelling  of 
one  or  both  of  the  tonsils  appear.  Sometimes,- the  uvula  is  mani- 
festly enlarged,  and  elongated,  and  assumes  a  scarlet  redness. 
Sometimes,  it  drags  upon  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  or  hangs 
into  the  pharynx,  causing  a  sensation  like  that  produced  by  a  for- 
eign body.  Occasionally,  it  adheres  to  the  tonsil  which  is  the  most 
swollen.  Soon  the  dryness  of  the  fauces  is  succeeded  by  a  copi- 
ous secretion  of  transparent,  frothy,  and  viscid  mucus,  which  is  with 
difficulty  detached  from  the  inflamed  surface.  Sometimes  opaque 
whitish  spots  appear  on  the  red  tonsil,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
disease.  There  are  exudations  from  the  surface,  on  the  dischari^ed 
contents  of  irritated  mucous  follicles,  and  not  ulcerating  points  or 
specks  of  pus. 

Sometimes  when  tonsillitis  is  violent,  the  inflammation  involves 
also  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  and  then  occasionally, 
not  always,  a  troublesome  ptyalism  takes  place :   and  the  patii  at. 
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from  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  allows  the  saliva  to  dribble  from 
his  mouth. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  tonsillitis,  the  pain  is  felt  mainly  during  the 
act  of  deglutition ; — the  narrowness  of  the  passage  interrupting  a 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  act,  and  thereby  rendering  it  painful. 
When  both  tonsils  are  considerably  swollen  at  the  same  time,  they 
push  forwards  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  velum  palati,  and  project 
into  the  neck  of  the  fauces,  so  as  nearly  or  quite  to  close  the  space 
between  them.  In  this  case,  if  attempts  are  made  to  swallow  liq- 
uidiy  they  are  apt  to  return  through  the  posterior  nares,  as  the  clos- 
ure of  these  is  prevented  by  the  tumid  and  fixed  condition  of  the 
velum  palati.  As  Co  iolid^f  the  swallowing  of  them  is  often  im- 
practicable, and  its  attempt  exceedingly  painful.  Sometimes,  when 
suppuration  ensues,  it  causes  a  pain  to  shoot  from  the  throat  to  the 
ear,  along  the  course  of  the  eustachian  tube.  Occasionaly,  an  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  air,  through  the  eustachian  tube,  produ- 
ces tinnitis  aurium  and  partial  deafness.  Occasionally,  too,  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation  prevents  the  separation  of  the  jaws, 
and  forbids  the  patient  to  open  his  mouth  sufficiently  to  bring  the 
fauces  into  view.  Generally,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  breathing ; 
but  the  blocking  up  of  the  throat,  and  the  fixed  condition  of  the 
velum  palati,  sometimes  render  the  speech  thick,  gutteral,  and  in- 
articulate. 

Very  commonly,  in  this  disease,  there  is,  from  the  outset,  con- 
siderable inflammatory  fever.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid,  perhaps 
rising  to  120  beats  in  the  miniute,  and  the  head  becomes  painful. 
There  is  not,  however,  in  general,  that  debility  which  attends  fever 
of  the  typhoid  type. 

When,  in  tonsillitis,  the  inflammation  has  not  been  intense,  it 
generally  terminates  in  resolution.  The  indications,  that  it  is  about 
to  terminate,  are  such  as  the  following.  The  mucous  secretion  in- 
creases in  quantity,  and  becomes  less  viscid,  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing dimmishes,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  decline. 

Violent  or  long-continued  cases,  however,  generally  issue  in  the 
formation  of  pus.  This  may  be  looked  for,  when  the  swelling  is 
so  great  as  to  impede  the  breathing,  when  a  pulsating  pain  is  felt 
shooting  to  the  ear,  when  the  patient  can  scarcely  open  his  mouth 
or  move  his  tongue,  when  the  external  swelling  is  great,  and  when 
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the  symptoms  continue  to  increase  or  even  fail  to  remit,  after  the 
lapse  of  five  or  six  days.  Sometimes,  suppuration  is  announced 
by  accompanying  rigors ;  and,  when  pus  is  formed,  it  may  be 
superficial,  so  as  to  appear  through  the  membrane  covering  the  ton- 
sils, or  it  may  be  deep-seated,  so  as  not  to  be  detected,  even  by  the 
most  careful  examination.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  according  to 
the  depth  at  which  the  pus  first  takes  place,  the  abscess  bursts,  and 
then  the  patient  is  immediately  relieved.  The  pain  ceases,  deglu- 
tition becomes  easy,  and  he  feels  comparatively  well. 

The  nauseous  taste,  and  foetid  smell,  may  produce  a  degree  of 
emesis,  by  which  the  pus  shall  be  ejected  by  the  mouth.  Or  it  may, 
especially  if  it  be  small  in  quantity,  escape  the  notice  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  pass  into  the  stomach.  Occasionally,  but  not  very  often, 
suppuration  occurs  externally  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  as 
well  as  internally. 

The  exciting  cause  of  tonsillitis  is  generally  exposure  to  cold. 
It  sometimes  seems  to  prevail  epidemically,  owing,  no  doubt^  to 
some  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  contagious. 
When  it  affects,  at  the  same  time,  several  members  of  one  family, 
the  synchronism  is  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  unwhole- 
some influences  from  without,  operating  on  persons  of  similar  con- 
stitutions, and  similarly  situated. 

The  prognosis  in  tonsillitis  is  almost  always  favorable.  The  in- 
flammation, extending  simultaneously  to  other  organs,  may  consti- 
tute, as  a  whole,  a  complicated  and  more  formidable  disease  ;  but 
tonsillitis  alone  is  not  dangerous. 

Not  unfrequently,  in  this  disease,  the  inflammation  takes  on  the 
sub-acute  or  chronic  form,  and  the  patient  is  troubled,  much  of  his 
time,  with  swollen  tonsils.  Indeed,  they  sometimes  seem  to  be  per- 
manently enlarged  and  hardened.  In  this  case,  some  or  all  of  the 
following  consequences  generally  occur ; — habitual  trouble  in  swal- 
lowing, confusion  and  inarticulation  of  speech,  partial  deafness  from 
occlusion  of  the  eustachian  tubes,  an  impediment  to  breathing,  and 
even  a  spasm  of  the  glottis,  with  threatening  suffocation. 

Tkeatment. — In  (he  milder  form  of  this  dist^ase,  when  the  in- 
flamfnation  and  fever  are  slight,  not  very  active  treatment  is  neces- 
sary. An  anti-pblogislic  regimen  and  a  coolinc:  purgative  are  prop- 
er ;  after  which,  an  occasional  dose  of  some  diaphoretic  article,  as 
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vegetable  compoeitioo,  asclepias  tuberosa,  or  the  like,  is  desirable. 

If  the  case  is  more  severe,  an  active  emetic  of  lobelia  inflatt 
should  be  early  administered  ;  and  some  stimulating  and  tonic  em- 
brocation should  be  applied  externally  to  the  throat,  beneath  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  For  this  purpose,  a  tincture  of  lobelia^ 
capsicum,  hydrastis,  myrica,  populus,  and  the  like,  are  valuable. 
Simple  tincture  of  myrrh,  also,  with  a  little  capsicum,  does  very  weO. 
If,  to  these  tinctures,  are  added  olive  and  sassafras  oils  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  little  camphor,  the  embrocation  will  be  improved.  A 
fomentation,  also,  of  bitter  herbs,  as  artemisia  absinthium,  tanase- 
tum  vulgare,  and  the  like,  is  of  service.  Astringent  and  acid  garg- 
les generally  do  little  or  no  good ;  and  sometimes  they  are  evident- 
ly injurious.  A  far  better  gargle,  and  one  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  particularly,  may  be  positively  serviceable,  is 
warm  milk  and  water.  Inhaling  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  by  means 
of  a  suitable  inhaling  tube,  is  favorable ;  but  far  more  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  a  local  or  general  vapor  bath.  This  may  be  ap- 
plied from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  daily,  or  even  oftener. 

In  the  most  severe  cases,  dettrgent  gargles,  by  assisting  the  ex- 
cretion of  the  mucus  which  collects  in  the  fauces  and  by  correcting 
the  fcBtor,  may  do  some  good.  For  this  purpose,  a  weak  solution 
of  chlorine  in  water  will  answer  sufiiciently  well.  To  rennove  the 
tonsils  by  ligatures  is  a  painful  and  unnecessary  operation.  To 
extirpate  them  by  the  knife  is  not  without  danger,  and,  in  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease,  certainly,  is  entirely  unnecessary.  It  shouM 
not  be  done. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  when  the  inflammation  is  not 
active,  but  the  tonsils  are  permanently  enlarged  and  hardened,  the 
means  above  recommended,  will  sometimes  fail  of  much  effect. 
In  the  case  of  such  failure,  the  daily  application  of  a  little  caustic 
potash  or  nitrate  of  silver,  will  assist  to  disperse  the  swelling.  If 
ever  there  is  a  sufiicient  apology  for  removing  the  glands  by  incis- 
ion, it  is  only  in  this  last  case.  By  the  more  judicious  of  those 
who  adopt  this  practice,  a  comparatively  slight  scarification  has  been 
found  sufiicient  to  arrest  the  difliculty,  and  excite  to  its  removal 
by  the  process  of  absorption.  If  this  operation  is  ever  done,  it 
should  be  with  the  utmost  caution.  The  danger  is  in  wounding  a 
branch  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  which  lies  in  immediate  prox- 
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iBiity  to  the  ghocl.  By  a  wound  of  this  kind,  persons  hare  died  in 
three  minutes.  Minor  hsBmorrhages,  however,  have  been  arrested 
by  the  free  application  of  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  within  the 
bleeding  orifice.  Lint,  wet  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  or 
with  a  strong  decoction  or  tincture  of  geranium  macuktum,  or  nut- 
galls,  is  a  good  application  to  astringe  the  bleeding  Tessels,  in  this, 
as  in  other  haemorrhages. 

Dr.  Watson,  an  English  Allopathic  writer,  says,  ^*  Mr.  Joseph 
Bell  of  Barrhead,  has  strongly  recommended  the  internal  adminis* 
tration  of  powdered  guaiacum,  in  large  doses,  as  being  almost  spe^ 
cific  in  the  case  of  cynanche  tonsillaris.  He  gives  as  much  as  half 
a  drachm,  suspended,  by  means  of  mucilage,  in  a  draught,  every 
six  hours.  It  has  been  found  successful  in  other  bands  also." 
Very  probably  it  deserves  a  trial. 


PROFESSIONAL  INTELLIGENCR 

To  learn  our  ignorance,  it  has  sometimes  been  said,  is  the  first 
step  towards  knowledge.  And  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  wit- 
ness the  difierence  in  the  matter  of  practical  common  sense,  which 
attends  the  minds  of  different  individuals,  in  the  profession. 

One  man  has  obtained  a  smattering  of  acquaintance  with  Thom- 
sonism,  or  he  has  picked  up  a  few  medical  recipes  from  some  old 
Indian  or  root  doctor ;  and  he  now,  in  his  ovm  judgment,  knows 
quite  enough  to  render  him  a  competent  physician.  Of  book  JcnowU 
edge,  he  ridicules  the  idea.  Any  thing  like  a  regular  professional 
trc^ning,  he  despises.  Of  course,  he  patronizes  no  medical  publi- 
cation ;  or,  if  he  does,  it  must  be  one  not  pretending  to  give  im- 
portant information,  but  being  filled  simply  with  slang  and  vulgar 
ridicule.  Influenced  by  motives  such  as  governed  the  fox  that  had 
been  deprived  of  his  caudal  appendage,  he  is  ignorant  himself, ^d 
therefore  wishes  others  also  to  be.  Especially,  is  he  afraid,  that 
if  education  is  encouraged,  his  own  heels  will  be  trod  on,  by  the 
vounger  portion  of  the  professiQii,  whose  prqgress,  \n  practical  tact 
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and  consequent  popularity,  will  thereby  be  increased.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  an  individual  of  this  stamp,  who  lives  not  a  thous- 
and miles  from  this  city.  As  a  specimen  of  his  professional'science, 
of  which  we  might  give  numerous  interesting  examples,  he  lately 
undertook  to  illustrate,  to  a  patient  of  his,  in  the  presence  of  a  friend 
of  ours,  the  importance  of  using  stimulating  medicines  in  a  state  of 
the  system  reduced  by  chronic  disease.  In  his  very  expressive  and 
truly  elegant  dialect,  he  said,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  warm- 
ing medicine,  '^  to  make  the  internal  heat  swell  up,  and  drive  the 
cold  out  of  the  system."  In  plain  language,  such  unintelligent  bi- 
peds are  a  curse  to  the  profession,  and  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 
We  believe  it  morally  wrong  to  countenance  them  in  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

How  very  different  from  all  this,  are  the  views  and  habits  of 
another,  who  is  constrained,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  enter 
the  profession,  without  the  enjoyment  of  any  extended  advantages 
for  gaining  a  medical  education.  He  feels  his  deficiencies.  He 
finds,  indeed,  that  with  what  little  he  does  know,  he  can  do  some 
good  ;  but,  to  do  more,  and  especially  to  avoid  the  liability  of  doing 
mischief,  he  eagerly  seizes  on  every  means  of  information  within 
his  reach.  As  far  as  his  pecuniary  circumstances  will  allow,  he 
gathers  together  a  library  of  medical  books.  He  reads ;  be  seeks 
instruction  from  his  more  experienced  and  better  informed  breth- 
ren ;  he  patronizes  medical  periodicals ;  and,  in  short,  he  does  all 
in  his  power  to  compensate  for  his  deficiencies.  '<  Leaving  those 
things  which  are  behind,  he  reaches  forth  to  those  things  which  are 
before." 

Nor  does  he  confine  his  desire  for  professional  improvement  to 
himself.  He  is  anxious  to  have  others  secure  advantages  which  he 
himself  cannot  obtain.  Hence  he  rejoices  in  the  establlBhment  of 
medical  Colleges,  intended  to  inculcate  the  true  principles  of  med- 
ical science,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  those  principles,  through  the 
community,  by  every  laudable  means. 

Now,  for  one  of  this  latter  class,  we  have  the  most  cordial  regard. 
We  bid  him  God-speed ;  and  we  will  make  every  effort,  to  uphold 
him. 

An  instance  of  this  latter  trait  of  professional  character,  we  have 
in  our  correspondent,  Dr.  Sly.     His  letter,  we  suppose,  was  not  in- 
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tended  for  publication,  but  was  merely  a  friendly  message  accom- 
panying the  needjid, — which,  by  the  way,  he  has  not  waited  to  the 
end  of  the  year  before  sending,  as  too  many  subscribers  are  wont' 
to  do,  but  has  promptly  forwarded  even  in  advance  of  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  From  his  own  account,  he  seems  to  have  been  rather 
sbf  in  getting  into  the  profession,  and  sly  to  do  all  he  can,  towards 
rescuing  his  fellow  men  from  the  hands  of  murderous  Allopathy  ; 
and  we  think,  that,  if  he  would  just  be  sly  to  slip  into  the  Post 
Office,  once  in  a  while,  a  communication,  describing  his  mode  of 
treating  some  of  the  graver  cases  of  disease,  particularly  what  he 
has  learned  from  his  Indian  instructor,  he  would  do  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  science  a  valuable  service.  We  would,  also,  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  him,  to  be  sly  to  get  a  good  number  of  copies 
of  the  New  England  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  intro- 
duced among  the  people  of  his  vicinity. 

The  success  of  our  cause,  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
community.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  interested  to  in- 
form themselves,  will  they  give  countenance  to  a  mode  of  medical 
practice  which  has  its  foundation  laid  in  reason,  science,  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  which  will  prevail,  more  and  more,  with  every 
triumph  of  truth  and  candor  over  error  and  prejudice. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  REFORM. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear,  from  one  of  the  Professors  of  Central 
Medical  College,  that  their  number  of  students  has  considerably 
increased,  since  the  opening  of  the  session.  It  is  thought  that, 
when  full,  the  number  will  be  nearly  one  hundred.  This  is  a  good 
beginning.  Our  friends  in  New  York  seem  disposed  to  do  things 
up  right.     We,  therefore,  say  to  them.  Go  on,  and  prosper. 

It  is  interesting  to  see,  that  the  cause  of  reform  in  medicine  is, 
in  different  sections,  going  forward  with  rapid  strides.  In  New 
Englandy  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth,  for  the  last  few 
years,  have  been  attended  with  most  gratifying  success.      The 
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wave,  which  has  thus  been  started,  as  it  were,  by  a  little  raffling 
of  the  waters,  has  been  steadily  widening  its  circle.  The  influ- 
ence has  been,  and  still  is  being,  felt  abroad ;  while,  at  home,  new 
degrees  of  interest  are,  almost  daily,  being  awakened.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  are  extremely  flattering. 
We  are  continually  hearing  of  students  who  are  arranging  to  be 
with  us  in  the  spring. 


"HOW  MUCH  OWEST  THOUT' 

We  have  occasionally  alluded  to  the  importance  of  that  trite 
maxim,  '^  Union  is  strength."  And  now,  we  are  disposed  to  ask 
each  of  our  subscribers,  and  especially  every  physician,  <^  How 
much  owest  thou"  to  that  system  of  measures  which  is  designed 
to  promote  union  among  reformers  in  medicine  ? 

Several  things,  it  is  universally  conceded,  require  the  attention 
of  somebody.  Who  is  there  that  will  wish  to  say,  ^'  I  pray  thee, 
have  me  excused  ?"  Some,  we  know,  have  more  means  and  op- 
portunities than  others ;  but  who  will  not  covet  the  plaudit,  ^'He 
hath  done  what  he  could." 

In  the  present  case,  we  wish  friends,  not  only  to  be  united,  but, 
to  be  united  for  the  truth,  and  to  be  understandingly  united  for 
the  truth.  In  order  to  this,  light  must  be  scattered,  the  Journal 
must  be  sustained,  and  people,  if  possible,  must  be  induced  to  read 
it.  Several  friends  have  already  stepped  forward  and  proposed  to 
take,  some  two,  and  others  five,  copies  of  the  Journal,  thereby  aid- 
ing its  pecuniary  interests.  We  wish  to  say  to  many  more,  '^  Go 
and  do  thou  likewise."  Some  there  may  be,  who  do  not  feel  aUe, 
personally,  to  be  at  the  expense  of  more  than  one  copy.  Well,  by 
a  little  efibrt,  you  can  probably  induce  several  of  your  neighbors 
to  take  the  paper,  and  pay  for  it  This  will  be  better,  even,  than 
to  pay  for  it  yourselves  ;  as  they  will  be  likely  to  read  it  with  more 
interest,  if  it  costs  them  somethings 
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Just  bear  in  miod,  tlmt,  there  are  two  objects  to  be  ansWered. 
One  is,  to  have  the  paper  extensively  read  ;  the  other,  to  have  the 
publisher  sustained.  Probably,  almost  every  subscriber  can  find 
some  one,  or  nu>re,  in  the  circle  of  bis  acquaintances,  to  whom  he 
can  speak  or  write,  and  whom  he  may  induce  to  take  the  paper. 
The  day  of  small  things  is  not  to  be  despised,  nor  even  the  efforts 
of  humble  individuals. 

Physicians,  in  particular,  owe  an  additional  duty.  They  are 
bound,  as  they  value  the  cause  of  true  science  in  medicine,  to  report 
cases,  and  forward  communications,  of  various  kinds,  such  as  will 
interest  and  instruct,  both  their  professional  brethren,  and  non-pro- 
fessional readers.  Now,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  b^n  a  long-neglected  duty.  Let  us  see  who 
will  $ay  V8  nayy  and  who  will  come  up  to  the  work,  like  men  ? 


TERMS  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

We  again  remind  our  subscribers,  that  the  terms  of  the  Journal 
are  one  dollar  a  year,  in  advance.  Where  payment  is  delayed  three 
months,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  will  be  chafed  ;  and  to 
those  delaying  six  months,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Our  subscribers  have  already  been  apprised,  that  we  have  incurr- 
ed considerable  additional  expense,  in  order  to  render  the  present 
volume,  in  every  respect,  acceptable  to  its  readers.  This  expense 
we  are  obliged  to  meet  promptly,  whether  we  ourselves  are  indem- 
nified or  not.  The  publishing  costs  us  more  than  forty  dollars, 
each  month,  tn  cashy  aside  from  our  own  time  and  labor,  as  editor. 
We  think  it  no  more  than  just,  that  those  who  choose  or  consent 
to  take  the  Journal,  should  pay  for  it  in  advance,  so  as  to  enable 
OS,  without  embarassment,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  publishing  it. 

One  dollar  is  but  a  small  sum  for  any  one  to  meet ;  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  it  is  essentialy  as  easy  for  our  subscribers,  to  for- 
ward this  sum  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  as  at  any  other 
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time.  We  hope  that  those  who  take  the  Journal,  will  remember, 
that,  as  we  labor  for  nothing,  and  even  pay  something  for  doing  so, 
we  shall  expect  them  to  comply  strictly  with  our  terms. 

Any  persons  receiving  the  present  number,  and  not  wishing  to  be- 
come or  remain  subscribers  for  the  current  volume,  will  please  re- 
turn the  number  to  us  immediately,  taking  care  to  let  us  know  by 
whom  it  is  returned.  Our  apology  for  this  last  remark  is,  that,  here- 
tofore, we  have  sometimes  received  returned  numbers,  without  any 
Post-mark,  or  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom,  or  place  from 
which  they  have  been  sent  back.  To  some  extent  we  are  a  be- 
liever in  mesmerism  ;  but,  really,  we  keep  no  clairvoyant  at  hand, 
to  trace  out  the  course  which  any  particular  number,  returning  to 
us,  has  travelled. 


PUYSICIANS  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL. 

We  are  anxious  to  learn  the  number  and  the  names  of  the  sev- 
eral Botanic  and  Eclectic  Physicians,  in  the  country, — ^particularly 
in  NewEngland, — together  with  their  several  residences,  and  all 
other  particulars  of  interest  We,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  to 
ask  our  subscribers,  generally,  to  give  us  such  information  as  it  may 
be  convenient  for  each  one  to  give,  when  he  forwards  his  dollar 
for  the  Journal ;  and  this  we  hope  will  be  done  without  delay. 

Sufficient  pains  are  not  taken,  on  the  part  of  reformers  in  medi- 
cine, to  acquaint  themselves  with  one  another,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  a  common  cause.  Without  a  more  extensive  and 
harmonious  acquaintance,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  exert  that 
amount  of  influence  which  is  desirable,  for  the  sake,  both  of  the 
community,  and  of  the  profession.  The  current  of  popular  favor, 
is  now  rapidly  setting  towards  us,  and  it  is  our  imperious  duty  to 
control  that  current  to  the  best  practical  effect. 
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AN    ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED    BEFORE   THE 

BAY  STATE  MEDICAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION,. 

at  iti  aanittl  meeting  in  Lowell,  Jan.  8, 1860 ; 

BY  C.  NEWTON,  M.  D., 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  term  science  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word,  signifying  to 
know.  As  applied,  in  good  English,  it  signifies  the  embodied  prin- 
ciples of  a  subject ;  in  other  words,  the  theory  which  explains  the 
various  phenomena  concerned,  and  gives  rise  to  practical  rules  and 
modes  of  action.  Thus  the  science  of  Astronomy  reduces  the  irreg- 
ular appearances  and  erratic  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  all: 
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to  a  fixed  system^  and  shows,  that  unchanging  laws  are  constantly 
exerting  their  control. 

An  art,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  practical  application  of  principles 
founded  in  some  science  or  sciences.  For  instance,  the  science  of 
Astronomy,  or  the  sciences  of  Astronomy  and  Geography  combin- 
ed, explain  certain  established  principles,  on  which  the  mariner 
founds  practical  rules  for  determining  his  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  by  which  certain  questions  of  prudence  are  decided,  and  va- 
rious matters  which  respect  the  art  of  navigation. 

Many  subjects  may  be  considered  in  the  light  both  of  a  science 
and  of  an  art.  Thus,  music,  as  a  science,  gives  the  theory  of 
harmonic  sounds,  the  relation  of  one  note  and  one  part  to  another, 
and  the  like.  Music,  as  an  art,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  act- 
ual singer.  A  man  may  well  understand  the  principles  of  music, 
who  yet,  for  the  want  of  a  tact  in  the  practical  application  of  those 
principles,  may  be  but  a  very  imperfect  musician. 

Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  matter  of  medicine.  The 
theory  of  disease  and  of  the  mode  in  which  remedies  act,  in  eflfect- 
ing  a  cure,  may  be  familiarly  known  to  an  individual ;  and  yet,  if 
be  is  called  on  to  make  an  application  of  his  scientific  knowledge, 
he  fails  in  doing  it ; — as  a  practising  physician,  he  does  not  succeed 
at  all.  He  understands,  for  illustration,  the  gastric  action  of  emesis, 
as  consisting  in  an  inverted  peristaltic  motion,  and  he  can  explain 
the  relation  of  the  different  muscles  of  the  stomach  to  that  action, 
and  of  the  nervous  tissue  to  those  muscles ;  he  knows,  too,  the 
effect  of  ipecac,  and  lobelia,  and  bloodroot, — can  explain  just  how 
they  operate,  and  in  what  condition  the  system  will  be  left  after 
their  operation  ;  and  yet,  it  may  be,  that  any  decent  nurse,  or  wo- 
man of  common  intelligence,  will  administer  the  medicine  better 
than  he.  He  may  know  that  a  sinapism,  in  an  individual's  case, 
applied  to  the  side  or  the  feet,  is  indicated  ;  and  yet  he  may  un- 
derstand, neither  how  to  prepare  a  mustard  paste,  nor  how  to  con- 
fine it,  when  prepared,  to  the  part  whve  it  is  wanted. 

Such  is  briefly  the  difTerence  between  medicine  as  a  science, 
and  medicine  as  an  art.  But  here  let  it  be  observed,  that,  though 
the  science  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  art,  and  the  art  cannot  be  perfected  by  one  unacquainted  with 
the  science ;  yet,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  one  may  be  practised 
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while  there  is  only  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  other,  to  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  some  general  rules.  These  rules  may  not  have 
been  the  conclusion  of  any  inductive  reasoning,  but  merely  the  re- 
sult of  a  limited  experience,  and  of  accident. 

To  borrow  an  illustration  from  figures, — a  child  may  have  acci- 
dentally discovered,  that  to  multiply  one  number  by  a  second,  and 
then  divide  the  product  by  a  third,  will  give  the  same  result,  as  to 
divide  the  second  by  the  third,  and  then  to  multiply  the  quotient 
by  the  first.  He  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  reason  of  this  ;  but, 
having  tried  the  rule  in  the  use  of  several  examples,  and  having 
found  its  application  uniform,  he  receives  it  as  a  safe  guide.  In 
this  instance,  it  proves  so,  because  it  is  really  founded  in  a  true 
and  unalterable  scientific  principle,  though  the  child  himself  is  in- 
capable of  an  explanation. 

But  take  another  illustration,  drawn,  not  from  mathematics,  but 
from  matters  in  which  incidents  and  events  are  concerned.  Here 
it  is  more  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  decide  when  we 
have  all  the  data  for  forming  a  correct  opinion.  A  person  applies 
water  to  a  flame,  and  it  extinguishes  it.  He  sees  the  effect  of  this 
liquid,  and  he  tries  another  and  then  another,  as  beer,  apple  juice, 
berry  juice,  and  the  like  ;  and  uniformly  the  same  result  follows. 
He  infers,  tJiat  it  is  the  property  of  all  liquids  to  extinguish  fire ; 
and  so,  on  another  occasion,  he  applies  alcohol,  confidently  expect- 
ing the  same  result;  but  now  he  is  wofully  disappointed, — the 
liquid  only  adds  immensely  to  the  flame.  He  finds,  at  length,  that 
his  inductive  reasoning  fails  him, — there  has  been  some  error  in  the 
data. 

So  it  is  in  medicine,  understood  as  an  art,  and  not  as  a  science. 
The  rules  which  the  physician  follows  may  apply  to  numerous  ca- 
ses, but  not  universally.  They  are  formed  from  a  limited  induc- 
tion, and  not  from  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  principles.  Hence 
the  unscientific  practitioner,  though  often  successful,  yet  sometimes 
fails,  and  he  knows  not  why ;  whereas,  the  man  of  true  science  in 
medicine  can  foretell  the  result,  in  the  case  of  the  exception  to  the 
rule,  as  well  as  in  the  rule  itself.  He  not  only  understands  the 
modus  operandi  of  his  remedial  agents,  but  can  tell  also  the  ratio 
operandi^ — he  can  show  the  reason  of  the  difference.  The  man 
of  rule  directs  an  expectorant,  for  a  patient  having  a  cough ;    and 
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he  finds  the  prescription  acts  favorably,  whether  the  case  be  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  pleuritis,  or  even  phthisis.  He  adopts  for  him- 
self the  rule  to  give  expectorants  for  a  cough,  whatever  the  case 
may  happen  to  be.  But  a  case  of  nervous  irritation,  or  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  or  stomach,  or  diaphragm  occurs,  and  he  ap- 
plies his  expectorant  without  effect.  He  cannot  tell  why,  but  the 
scientific  physician  can.  The  latter,  understanding  the  different 
pathological  conditions,  can  account  for  the  difference  in  the  results, 
and  he  is  not  disappointed. 

Sometime  since,  I  was  called  to  see  the  patient  of  a  quack,  whom 
he  had  treated  a  few  weeks  for  pleuritis.  Now  his  rule,  for  this 
disease,  was  to  give  emetics,  capsicum,  and  expectorants ;  and  this 
he  followed  undeviatingly,  until,  the  patient  said  to  me,  "  My 
stomach  is  all  raw,  and  I  can  take  no  more  of  such  medicine."  I 
found  her  with  a  large  collection  of  water  in  the  left  pleural  sack, — 
probably  two  quarts  or  more.  To  say  nothing  of  the  injudicious- 
ness  of  a  treatment,  under  which  the  patient  was  left  to  experience 
this  condition  of  things,  he  was  now  doing  nothing  with  the  design 
of  absorbing  the  fluid ;  for  he  had  no  knowledge  or  belief  of  its  ex. 
istance.     His  rule  failed  him. 

I  do  not  propose,  at  this  time,  to  go  into  a  history  of  medicine, 
and  especially  its  history  as  as  art,  or  matter  of  practice.  This  I 
have  done  succinctly,  indeed,  but  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  a 
late  Address  before  the  Medical  Institution  at  Worcester, — which 
Address  has  been  published  in  the  12th  No.  of  the  3d  Volume  of 
the  New  England  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  And,  by 
the  way,  a  copy  of  this  Journal  ought,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  family  in  New  England.  It  is  design, 
ed  for  domestic^  as  well  as  for  professional  use.  And  the  more  the 
community  generally  are  enlightened  on  medical  subjects,  the  bet- 
ter will  it  be  for  our  cause — the  cause  of  true  professional  science. 

I  know  that  to  scatter  medical  information,  is,  in  too  great  a 
measure,  a  thankless  business,  and  must  be  so,  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come.  In  general,  the  people  very  much  prefer  to  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  matters  of  our  profession,  and  to  be  humbu^ed 
out  of  their  healths,  and  their  money.  If  they  recover  from  the 
first  attacks  of  disease,  without  being  much  sick,  the  experience 
has  nothing  in  it  very  interesting.     But,  if  they  are  brought  to 
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death's  door,  and,  from  that  point,  recover  by  a  slow  and  protract- 
ed process,  or,  what  is  more  admirable,  never  recover  at  all,  but 
dwindle  out  a  miserable  existence  for  some  years  afterwards,  they 
seem  highly  satisfied.  Whether  it  is  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  or 
a  desire  to  sacrifice  to  some  false  deity,  I  could  never  understand  ; 
but,  soberly,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  as  intelligent 
a  submission  as  that  of  the  East  Indian  idolater,  who  swings  in  the 
air,  by  hooks  in  his  back,  expecting  thereby  to  appease  an  offend- 
ed idol,  or  to  merit  the  bliss  of  annihilation. 

O  Umpora !  O  mores !  Tell  me  no  more  of  civilization,  and  the 
refinements  of  science, — talk  not  to  me  of  the  progress  of  morality 
and  an  intelligent  piety,  as  found  with  such  as  really  sacrifice 
themselves,  and  sacrifice  their  neighbors  on  the  altar  of  the  idol 
prejudice.  There  is  a  book,  whose  instructions  I  am  wont  very 
much  to  prize,  and  from  which  I  have  learnt,  that'Hhey  that  are  with- 
out law,  are  perishing  without  law;  but  they  that  are  under  the  law 
shall  be  judged  by  the  law."  And,  seriously  and  religiously,  I  very 
much  doubt,whether  a  nominal  and  unenlightened  Christianity  which 
really  sacrifices  far  more  lives  than  ever  the  guillotine  and  the  flames 
have  done,  is  so  much  more  acceptable  to  Deity  than  the  religion 
of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Hottentot.  Far  be  it  from  me,  to  cast  any 
reflections  on  the  institutions  of  our  holy  religion.  They  are  sacred 
and  dear  to  my  heart.  But  I  cannot  believe,  that  an  attachment  to 
some  speculative  creed,  however  true,  will  be  found  a  substitute  for 
neglecting  the  great  purpose  for  which  our  social  natures  are  given 
us — doing  good  to  our  race,  instead  of  destroying  it.  I  have  some- 
where been  taught  that  'Uhe  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  are  of  no 
avail,  while  "the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,,  justice,  mercy,  and 
/aith,  (fidelity)"  are  neglected. 

But,  to  return  from  this  disgression,  my  leading  purpose,  in  these 
remaiks,  is  to  consider  medicine  as  a  science.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention,  briefly,  to  the  progress  which  it  has  already  made,  that 
which  it  has  still  to  make,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  work 
yet  to  be  done. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  medicine,  I  have  already  intimated, 

that  we  find  it,  thus  far,  to  have  existed  as  little  more  than  an  art. 

As  a  science,  it  has  had  but  a  few  glimmerings, — especially,  in 

early  times.    Till  a  very  late  period,  it  is  well  known,  that  Anato- 
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my,  Surgery,  and  Physiology  had  scarcely  even  an  embryo  exis- 
tence, as  branches  of  medical  science. 

As  dissections  of  dead  bodies  were  not,  till  of  late,  performed,  of 
course,  nothing  which  could  be  called  the  science  of  Anatomy  was 
previously  understood. 

Before  the  16th  century,  some  Surgical  operations,  it  is  true,  were 
performed,  where  imperious  necessity  compelled  them ;  but  the 
means  of  restraining  the  blood,  by  ligatures  applied  to  the  divided 
arteries,  was  neither  practised  nor  understood.  The  only  resort, 
in  those  days,  was  scorching  the  bleeding  wound,  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  plunging  it  into  boiling  pitch,  or  applying  strong  potential 
cauteries  to  its  surface.  Sometimes,  a  little  refinement  of  this 
barbarous  custom  was  practiced,  and  amputations  were  performed 
"With  red-hot  knives,  so  as  to  divide  the  parts,  and  arrest  the  haem- 
orrhage at  the  same  instant.  This  exquisitely  humane  practice 
was  introduced  by  Hildanus,  the  patriarch  of  German  Surgery,  if 
r  Surgery  it  might  be  called.  An  art,  to  some  extent,  indeed,  it  was. 
Ibut  to  call  it  a  science,  would  be  a  misnomer,  surely. 

That  but  very  little  was  known  of  Physiology,  in  early  times, 
numerous  facts  might  easily  be  adduced  in  proof.  One,  however, 
and  that  a  well  known  one,  will  suffice.  William  Harvey,  an  Eng- 
lish physician,  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  early  in  the 
17th  century.  It  was  in  the  year  1616,  that  he  laid  open  his  dis- 
covery, in  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,- — he 
having  the  year  previous,  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  those  branch- 
es, by  the  College  of  Physicians.  That  the  blood  has  some  sort 
of  movement  in  the  system,  was,  of  course,  previously  known. 
Its  flowing  freely  from  accidental  wounds,  and  in  such  Surgical  op- 
•erations  as  were  performed,  was  proof  of  this.  Still,  the  only  pre- 
vailing notions,  were  vague  and  absurd.  Some  supposed,  that  the 
1>lood  was  superficial  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  deeper-seated 
:at  another.  Others, supposed,  that  it  came  to  the  surface  in  the 
•  day-time,  and  passed  to  the  internal  parts  at  night.  Little  or  noth- 
ing was  known  of  the  character  of  the  arterial  and  nervous  systems. 

Of  Pathology,  the  knowledge  has  been  very  imperfect,  even  liD 
within  a  few  years  past.  Long  since,  Anatomy  and  Surgery  have 
been  cultivated  and  understood,  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  little 
has  been  known  respecting  the  nature  of  the  changes,  which  the 
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system  undergoes  by  disease.  The  ancients  had  an  idea,  that 
somehow,  luxurious  and  intemperate  habits  introduced  disease ; 
but,  in  what  that  disease  consisted,  they  seem  to  have  had  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  a  thought.  Not  understanding  the  office  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  human  body^  nor  even  their  structure,  they,  of  course, 
could  have  no  correct  impression  in  regard  to  their  morbid  changes. 
The  Jews,  we  know,  and  other  nations,  regarded  certain  animals 
as  unclean, — in  other  words,  certain  kinds  of  animal  food,  especial- 
ly, were  considered  unsuitable  to  be  eaten.  Horace  alludes  to  the 
supposed  introduction  of  disease,  by  means  of  unsuitable  methods 
of  cooking.     He  says,  in  one  of  his  odes, 

*•  Atrox  lapeti  genus 

Ignem  fraude  mala  genttbus  intnlit  | 
Post  ignem  fetheria  dorao 

Sabd  actum,  Macies  et  nova  JMrivm 
Terris  incubuit  cohors. 
Semotiqite  prius  tafda  nscessitat 

Letii  corripuit  gradam" 

It  is  only  in  the  matter  of  Materia  Medica,  ^at  any  thing  like 
an  approach  to  science  among,  either  the  ancients  or  the  moderns, 
can,  till  of  late,  be  said  to  have  existed.  But,  even  here,  all  that 
has  heretofore  been  understood,  in  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
remedies,  has  been  learnt  from  experience.  It  is  the  result  only  of 
a  careful  observation  of  the  apparent  effects  of  particular  medicines, 
when  administered  ;  —in  other  words,  it  is  a  reasoning  from  induc- 
tion. 

This  is  a  method  of  arriving  at  truths,  often,  it  is  true,  to  be  re- 
Ked  on  with  entire  confidence.  <<  It  is  founded,'^  in  the  language 
of  Prof.  Hedge,  "on  the  belief,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  gov- 
erned by  uniform  laws,  and  that  things  will  happen  in  future,  as  we 
have  observed  them  to  happen  in  time  past.  We  can  have  no 
proof  of  a  permanent  connexion  between  any  events,  or  between 
any  two  qualities,  either  of  body  or  of  mind.  The  only  reason  for 
supposing  such  a  connexion,  in  any  instance,  is,  tliat  we  have  in- 
variably found  certain  things  to  have  been  conjoined  in  fJEu^t ;  and 
this  experience,  in  many  cases,  produces  a  conviction,  equal  to  thftt 
of  demonstration. 

<<  When  a  property  has  been  found  in  many  subjects  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  no  contradictory  instance  has  been  discovered,  though 
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diligently  sought,  we  have  an  irresistible  persuasion,  that  the  same 
property  belongs  to  all  the  individuals  of  that  class.  Thus,  having 
applied  a  magnet  to  several  masses  of  iron,  and  found  uniformly  a 
strong  attraction  to  take  place,  we  feel  no  doubt,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  iron  to  be  thus  affected  by  that  substance ;  and, 
though  our  experience  reaches  only  to  a  small  part  of  the  masses 
of  iron  in  existence,  we  assert,  with  confidence,  that  all  iron  is  sus- 
ceptible of  magnetical  attraction.  So,  having  often  noticed,  that 
by  the  application  of  heat  to  a  .certain  degree,  water  is  made  to 
boil,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  heat  to  a  certain  degree,  it  be* 
comes  congealed ;  and  having  ascertained  these  changes  to  be  uni- 
form, so  far  as  they  have  been  observed  by  ourselves  and  others, 
We  readily  ascribe  them  to  the  nature  of  water,  and  conclude,  that 
in  every  country,  water  will  boil  or  freeze,  on  being  exposed  to 
those  opposite  degrees  of  temperature. 

"In  this  way,  by  observations  and  experiments,  on  individuals  of 
a  similar  kind,  noticing  with  exactness  their  agreement,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  differ,  we  obtain  general  truths  relating 
to  the  properties  and  laws  of  material  objects.*' 

"As  we  deduce  the  common  properties  of  a  single  class  of  beings 
from  observations  on  individuals  of  that  class,  so,  by  comparing  in- 
dividuals of  different  classes,  we  discover  important  resemblances 
between  one  species  and  another,  and  are  enabled  to  obtain  more 
extensive  conclusions.  Thus,  having  seen  the  milk  of  several  ani- 
mals of  different  species,  and  found  it  uniformly  to  be  white,  we 
conclude,  that  tho  milk  of  all  animals  is  so.  In  like  manner,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  effect  of  fire  on  several  pieces  of  gold,  iron,  lead, 
and  so  forth,  we  afiirm  that  all  metals  are  fusible.  In  this  way, 
beginning  with  individuals,  we  ascend  to  species ;  and  thence  pro- 
ceed, from  less  general  to  more  general  conclusions,  till  we  arrive 
at  those  abstract  propositions,  which  are  called  axioms,  or  general 
truths." 

"  Inductive  conclusions  will  amount  to  moral  certainty,  whenev- 
er our  experience  has  been  uniform,  and  the  number  of  cases  ex- 
amined, sufiiciently  numerous.  But  this  reasoning  is  liable  to  be 
fallacious  through  impatience  in  the  investigation,  by  which  judg* 
ments  are  hastily  formed,  without  a  siiflicient  accumulation  of  facts. 
The  number  of  instances,  required  to  justify  a  general  conclusion^ 
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must  be  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  facts,  from  which  we  rea- 
son, are  more  irregular  in  their  appearance.  In  judging  concern- 
ing the  properties  of  inanimate  matter,  a  general  inference  may 
sometimes  be  drawn  from  a  small  number  of  particular  cases.  If^ 
for  example,  aquafortis  has  been  known  to  dissolve  silver  in  one 
instance,  the  presumption  is  very  strong,  that  it  will  do  so  in  alh 
But  the  success  which  may  happen  to  attend  a  medicine,  in  a  sim- 
ple instance,  furnishes  but  a  slight  presumption,  with  regard  to  its 
general  operation  on  the  human  body. 

"When  our  experience  has  not  been  uniform,  the  conclusions  we 
make  will  fall  short  of  certainty.  An  equal  number  of  favorable 
and  unfavorable  instances  leaves  the  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
without  exciting  the  smallest  expectation  on  either  side.  As  the 
ratio,  which  the  instances  on  the  two  sides  bear  to  each  other,  may 
vary  indefinitely,  so  must  the  judgments,  founded  on  them,  vary, 
in  a  like  degree,  from  the  neighborhood  of  certainty,  down  to  that 
of  entire  improbability." 

Now,  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  principles  of  inductive  reasoning 
have  been  followed,  in  the  matter  of  Materia  Medica,  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  drawn,  have  been  truly  scientific ;  but, 
the  extent,  to  which  these  principles  have  been  applied,  has  been 
extremely  limited.  Among  the  ancients,  there  were  some  correct 
applications ;  but,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  moderns  have, 
till  lately,  retroceded,  rather  than  advanced,  from  the  positions  of 
their  predecessors. 

The  ancients  sought  their  remedies  almost  exclusively  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  but,  probably,  this  was  more  from  an  inciden- 
tal and  coramon-sense  kind  of  impression,  than  from  any  distinct 
and  intelligible  reason  for  so  doing.  Of  the  fact,  we  have  the  most 
abundant  evidence.  Pliny,  speaking  of  Botany,  says,  "•  Hinc  nala 
medicina.  Haec  sola  natura?  placuerat  esse  remedia,  parata  vulgo, 
inventu  facilia,  ac  sine  impendio."  Virgil  also  says,  "  Scire  potes- 
tates  herbarum,  usumque  medendi."  "The  oil  of  olives  and 
wine,"  "the  balm  of  Gilead,"  and  like  remedies,  were  principally 
relied  on  by  the  ancient  Jews.  Indeed,  every  nation  sought  its 
remedies  principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  roots,  and  leaves,  and 
herbs,  or  something  of  a  Botanic  kind. 

But  how  have  the  moderns  refined  on  this  practice  ?  Content  to 
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be  ignorant  of  the  modus  operandi  of  njedicincs,  they  have  gone  to 
experimenting ;  and,  not  regarding  the  discoveries  made  where  they 
might  reasonably  be  looked  for,  as  having  sufficient  attractions, 
they  have  resorted  to  the  use,  and  tried  the  efficacy  of  the  most 
unnatural  agents.  They  have  ransacked  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
to  find  the  minerals  the  most  unsuited  to  the  human  system.  So 
far  from  seeking  out  agents  whose  effects  are  most  congenial  with 
the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  tliey  seem  to  have  made  it  an 
object  to  thwart  the  operations  of  nature,  as  much  as  possible. 

Hear  the  testimony  of  standard  authority,  respecting  the  Para- 
celsian  Golioth — the  Herculean  remedy  introduced  by  Paracelsus 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  "Of  the  modus  operandi 
of  mercury,*'  says  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  "we  know  noth- 
ing, except  that  it  probably  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  that  it  possesses  a  peculiar  alterative  power  over  the  vi- 
tal functions,  which  enables  it,  in  many  cases,  to  subvert  diseased 
action,  by  substituting  its  own  in  their  stead.''  "Mercury,"  says 
CuUen,  "acts  as  a  stimulus  to  every  sensible  and  moving  fibre  of 
the  body.  What  the  peculiar  character  of  the  excitement  which  it 
produces,  may  be,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  ;  but  it  appears  to 
be  more  permanent  and  universal,  than  that  of  any  other  medicinal 
agent  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

Similar  admissions  have  been  made  by  standard  authors  gener- 
ally ;  and  what  is  thus  true  of  mercury  is  essentially  true  of  sever- 
al other,  if  not  of  all,  the  most  important  agents  employed  by  phy- 
sicians of  the  Allopathic  School.  Now,  if  to  use  articles  as  medi- 
cines, especially  such  deadly  articles  as  mercury,  and  its  associates, 
without  knowing  anything  about  their  mode  of  operation,  is  not 
empiricism,  I  am  unable  to  understand  the  import  of  the  term. 
Not  know  the  modus  operandi  of  mercury  ! ! !  We  do  know  it ; 
and  we  also  know,  that  he  is  a  quack  who  uses  it,— doubly  so,  if 
he  uses  it  in  ignorance  of  its  nature. 

After  all,  the  most  intelligent  and  candid  of  those  who  are  of 
the  old-school  faith,  readily  acknowledge  the  true  position  of  the 
profession.  Dr.  Rush,  for  instance,  a  name  of  deservedly  high 
honor  in<he  works  of  Allopathy,  freely  admits,  "  We  have  assisted 
in  multiplying  diseases ; — we  have  done  more — we  have  increased 
their  mortality."     Dr.  Magcndie,  a  celebrated  French  physiologist, 
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says,  "  I  hesitate  not  to  declare,  (no  matter  how  sorely  I  shall  wound 
our  vanity,)  that,  so  great  is  our  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
physiological  disorders,  called  diseases,  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
better  to  do  nothing,  and  resign  the  complaint  we  are  called  on  to 
treat,  to  the  resources  of  nature,  than  to  act,  as  we  are  frequently 
compelled  to  do,  without  knowing  the  why  or  wherefore  of  our 
conduct,  and  at  the  obvious  risk  of  hastening  the  end  of  the  pa- 
tient." Dr.  Good,  well  known  as  an  eminent  English  physician, 
says,  "  The  science  of  medicine  is  a  barbarous  jargon,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  our  medicine  on  the  human  system  are,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, uncertain, — except,  indeed,  that  they  have  already  destroyed 
more  lives  than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined."  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  also,  another  of  the  lights  of  the  profession  in  England, 
says,  "  We  own  our  system  defective,  and  the  action  of  our  reme- 
dies, in  the  highest  degree,  uncertain." 

Time  would  fail  me, — for  it  would  take  hours  and  days  even, — 
to  quote  all  the  published  and  well  known  testimony  of  accredited 
and  high  authority  on  this  subject ; — the  testimony  of  men  who 
were  candid  enough  to  own  the  truth,  in  this  case,  and  yet,  after 
all,  too  much  blinded  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  discover  "a 
more  excellent  way."  But,  if  it  is  not  empiricism  to  give  medi- 
cines, especially  the  most  important  medicines, — without  knowing 
their  nature,  or  any  uniform  effect  which  may  be  expected  from 
them,  I  say  again,  I  know  not  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term, — I 
must  ask  others  to  define  it. 

With  what  propriety  the  charge  of  quackery  is  cast  upon  us, 
who  are  attempting  to  introduce  a  rational  and  common-sense  mode 
of  treatment,  facts,  like  the  above,  will,  to  some  extent,  show.  At 
least,  to  my  own  mind,  they  render  it  plain,  that  AUopathists  have 
not  all  reason,  to  say  of  themselves,  "  We  are  the  people,  and  wis- 
dom shall  die  with  us."  It  has  been  said,  that  '^  those  who  build 
their  own  houses  of  glass,  should  not  throw  stones  at  their  neigh- 
bors' houses."  In  this  case,  however,  we  do  not  admit,  that  our 
dwellings  are  made  of  glass.  That  there  are  Botanies,  or  Thom- 
sonians,  or  Indian  doctors,  or  some  other  classes  of  practitioners, 
who  are  verily  quacks,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  they  do  not  belong  to 
our  ranks,  any  more  than  they  belong  to  the  ranks  of  AUopathists. 
They  profess  to  be  doctors ;  and  so  do  we,  and  so  do  AUopathists. 
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If,  in  some  instances,  they  take  a  name  adapted  to  associate  them, 
in  the  public  mind,  with  ourselves, — ^that  we  cannot  prevent  their 
doing.  And  so,  in  religion,  "men  sometimes  steal  the  livery  of 
heaven,  to  serve  the  devil  in ;"  but  that  does  not  prove  genuine 
Christianity  a  humbug  and  a  farce. 

Suppose,  however,  we  had  to  admit,  that  some  practitioners  who 
claim  a  standing  among  us,  are,  actually,  not  very  well  qualified 
for  professional  duties,  how  is  it  with  Allopathists  ?  Are  they  not  in 
the  same  condemnation  ?  Hear  the  remarks  of  an  accredited  writer 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  "  It  is  not  unusual 
for  one  to  pass  with  one  stride,  ejcfabrica,  to  a  physician's  office, 
where  he  tarries  just  long  enough  to  leave  his  name.  Then,  retur- 
ning to  his  occupation,  he  pursues  that,  while  he  is  nominally  a  pu- 
pil in  medicine.  When  the  Lecture  Term  commences,  he  bids  a 
hasty  farewell  to  his  workshop,  and  soon  enrols  his  name  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Medical  Class.  He  matriculates,  pays  the  fees,  hears  the 
Introductory  Lecture,  and  then  returns  to  his  laudable  and  appro- 
priate employment.  In  this  way,  the  three  years  of  probation  are 
spent ;  at  the  end  of  which,  he  is  summoned  before  the  Faculty 
for  examination  and  approval.  With  a  conciousness  of  his  defic- 
iency, and  with  fearful  forebodings  as  to  the  result,  he  seats  himself 
in  their  presence.  After  stating  the  medical  properties  of  oleum 
ricini,  missing  a  few  questions  in  chemistry,  telling  how  many  ex- 
tremities the  femur  has,  and  giving  a  practical  demonstration  of 
paralysis  agitans,  he  is  declared  competent,  and  sent  out  into  the 
world,  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  community. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  pupillage  of  not  a  few  of  those  who  bear 
the  title  of  'M.  D.' 

"  The  requisites  for  graduation  are  merely  nominal.  No  attend^ 
ance  upon  the  Lectures  is  required  ;  and  the  final  examination  is  a 
mere  pretence.  The  fact  is  well  known  and  taken  advantage  of, 
by  scores,  who.  creep  into  our  ranks,  with  no  more  knowledge  than 
could  be  acquired  by  three  months  study.''  Thus  says  Dr.  I.  F. 
Galloupc  of  Lynn,  Mass. 

I  simply  add,  that  what  is  thus  admitted  to  be  true  of  Allopath- 
ists, we  do  not  permit  among  ourselves.  We  are  the  unblenching 
advocates  of  a  thorough  professional  training.  From  the  Worcester 
Medical  Institution,  a  medical  dunce,  I  trust,  will  not  very  soon  go 
forth,  bearing  its  honors. 
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Bot  I  hasten  to  sketch,  in  a  rery  brief  manner,  the  progress 
which  true  medical  science  has  yet  to  miiA:e.  In  addition  to  the 
knowledge  of  Anatomy,  the  subjects  of  Physiology  and  Pathology 
are  to  be  far  more  definitely  understood.  I  contend,  that  the  pro- 
fession are  destined  to  know,  not  only  the  various  offices  of  the 
several  organs  of  the  human  system,  but  much  respectmg  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  several  tissues  are  formed,  and  respecting  the 
various  connexions  and  sympathies  existing  between  the  different 
o^ns.  We  must  also  know  in  what  way  disease  is  introduced 
into  the  system,  what  the  precise  organic  change  is,  in  what  organ 
or  tissue  the  disease  is  primary,  and  in  what  secondary,  and  how 
one  morbid  condition  leads  to  another.  Animal  and  organic  chem- 
istry, I  believe,  b  destined  yet,  to  show  us  much  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  vital  processes,  and  the  reasons  which  render  some 
remedies  better  adapted  to  the  system,  than  others.  The  modus 
operandi  of  every  kind  of  medicines  is  to  be  understood.  We  are 
to  know  how  far  every  agent  acts  in  harmony  with  physiological 
laws,  and  how  far  it  contravenes  those  laws.  It  is  already  known, 
that  anino^Is  are  nourished  by  organized  matter  only,  either  animal 
or  vegetable.  Minerals,  therefore,  being  unorganized,  cannot  be 
incorporated  into  the  system  to  sustain  it.  If  they  ever  do  any 
good,  it  must  be  by  acting  as  excitants,  while  they  are  convejned 
over  the  system  as  foreign  matter.  How  far  they  are  retained  in 
the  system,  by  ordinary  chemical  affinities,  is  to  be  known.  In 
short,  the  several  modes  of  action,  usually  denominated  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  and  vital,  must  be  understood.  The  natare  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  or  the  difference  between  it  and  simple  electricity  is 
to  be  known,  and  ho^  far  the  latter  may  become  a  substitute  for 
the  former.  We  are  to  understand  the  morbific  changes  produced 
by  any  disease,  and  how  those  changes  can  be  counteracted,  and 
the  parts  suffering  the  lesion  restored.  Such  are  merely  references 
to  the  work  which  is  to  be  done. 

I  allude,  finally,  to  the  means  by  which  this  improvement  in  med- 
ical science  is  to  be  effected.  New  truth,  on  any  subject,  is  elicited 
sometimes,  indeed,  by  the  penetrating  eneigies  of  individuals,  but, 
generally,  by  the  united  efforts  of  associated  minds.  The  views 
of  different  individuals  are  compared,  their  discrepancies  are  point- 
ed out,  the  reasons  for  the  reception  of  any  new  views  arecanvass- 
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ed  and  carefully  weighed.  The  true  light,  shown  by  two  or  more 
individuals,  is  concentrated  to  one  point  In  this  way,  conjectural 
or  doubtful  views  are,  at  length,  made  certain  ;  and,  as  new  tnidis 
become  established,  the  way  is  prepared,  for  the  examination  of 
others. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  bel- 
ter than  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  Address  already  alluded  to, 
as  delivered  on  a  former  occasion.  Physicians  ^'nced  motives  to  in- 
duce them,  in  the  spirit  of  true  liberality,  cheerfully  to  concede  to 
each  other  the  privilege  of  enjoying  freedom  of  thought,  and  of 
investigating  untrammelled  any  professional  subject. 

"  Besides,  every  one  who  begins  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  reception 
of  light,  finds  in  them  a  tendency  to  close,  under  the  influence  of 
arbitrary  authority  and  an  over-bearing  restrictive  system.  This 
condition  of  things  calls  for  the  mutual  aid  of  medical  men,  in  de- 
veloping new  truths  and  new  modes  of  arriving  at  the  decision  of 
the  question,  What  is  truth  ?  The  selfishness  of  the  profession  has 
often  proved  a  moral  incubus  efiectually  repressing  all  eflforts  to  ef- 
fect a  common  good.  But  an  association,  whoso  avowed  object  is 
the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  the  casting  of  new 
light  on  the  prevailing  darkness,  may  be  made  of  the  highest  in- 
terest and  value.  Such  an  association,  by  its  code  of  regulations, 
by  its  standard  of  personal  etiquette  and  social  duties,  and  by  its 
uniform  bearing  on  all  its  members,  may  have  the  most  happy  in- 
fluence, in  suppressing  whatever  is  mercenary  and  selfish^  and  in 
developing  the  higher  and  better  principles  of  our  social  nature. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  Other  important  ends  are  also  subserved  by  the 
same  means.  The  comparing  of  views,  and  even  the  collision  of 
opposing  minds,  often  gives  existence  to  entirely  new  trains  of 
thought,  and  develops  truths  which  otherwise  might  have  remained 
forever  concealed.  In  a  Society  formed  for  mutual  professional 
improvement,  its  members  may  compare  observations,  communicate 
the  results  of  their  experience,  and  thus  become  better  prepared  to 
judge  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  any  particular  suggestion  or  prescrib- 
ed course.  An  influence  of  this  kind  is  the  more  important,  from 
the  consideration,  that  prejudice  interposes  many  barriers  and  even 
organizes  cliques  to  prevent  the  progress  of  truth.  A  perfectly 
blind  attachment  to  doctrines  which  have  been  arbitrarily  inculct- 
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ted,  exists  with  many  ;  and,  if  any  of  their  brethren  manifest  a  dis- 
position to  break  away  from  the  shackles  of  authority,  they  are  ever 
ready  to  fulminate  threats  of  non-intercourse  and  excommunica- 
tion. Under  circumstances  like  these,  in  which  error  is  imposing- 
ly presented,  and  even  systematically  taught,  it  is  often  with  diffi- 
culty, that  one  can  pursue  an  unbiased  course  of  investigation. 
He  feels,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  will  subject  hi  n  to 
the  disapprobation  of  his  brethren,  especially  of  those  whose  word 
is  authority  ;  and  he  represses  his  desire  for  improvement.  But  let 
him  feel,  that  he  has  the  sanction  of,  at  least,  an  honorable  portion 
of  the  profession,  in  following  wherever  truth  may  guide  him,  and 
he  will  allow  correct  motives  to  have  their  proper  weight,  and  will 
yield  himself  up  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  truth. 

<^And,  besides  being  aided,  by  the  influence  of  a  liberal  social 
compact,  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  he  will  also  be  encouraged  to 
benevolent  efforts  in  advancing  the  general  interests  of  a  common 
cause.  When  sustained  by  the  approbation  of  others,  and  of  an 
oiganized  body  especially,  he  will  feel,  that  he  can  labor  with  effect 
in  opposing  a  notorious  and  profligate  charlantry  and  every  form  of 
empiricism.  The  united  protests  of  a  respectable  body  of  medical 
men  against  all  mere  routine  and  ignorant  practice  will  have  weight 
with  the  community,  when  the  voice  of  one  alone  in  the  crowd, 
would  be  unheard.  "  Union  is"  always  "strength  ;"  and/  by  uniting 
our  efforts  against  quackery  in  all  its  forms,  we  may  accomplish 
much  towards  its  removal.  Even  that  worst  form  of  quackery, 
which  is  sanctioned  by  legal  enactments,  may  be  measurably  re- 
strained in  this  way,  by  levelling  against  it  the  artillery  of  truth,  its 
uncompromising  foe." 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  free  interchange  of  views,  and  to 
the  kindly  efforts  made  in  Societies  formed  for  professional  improve- 
ment, may  we  expect  the  work  of  medical  reform  to  go  on.  And 
those  who  engage  in  the  most  unflinching  manner  in  this  work,  may 
bless  themselves,  as  the  special  benefactors  of  their  race.  Their 
efforts,,  though  now  despised  by  the  would-be  wise  and  great  of  the 
world,  will  ultimately  be  owned  as  the  means  of  redeeming  the  hu- 
man race  from  suffering,  and  elevating  it  to  a  state  of  comparative 
happiness  and  peace. 
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PaOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BAT  STATE  MEDICAL  REFORM 

ASSOCIATION. 

Lawellj  Jan.  3,  1850. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution^  the  Bay  State  Medical  Reform 
Association  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Geo.  W.  Churchill  M.  D., 
Vice  President,  in  the  chair.  James  S.  Coleman  M.  D.  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary,  pro  tern.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  Drs.  Bachelder  and  Fitch,  were  appoin- 
ted Counsellors,  pro  tem. 

The  Counsellors  reported  in  favor  of  the  application  of  Drs. 
Charles  Sweet  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Wm.  Leach  of  Merideth 
bridge,  N.  H.,  F.  H.  Kelley  of  Lawrence,  and  H.  P.  Huntoon  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  to  become  members  of  the  Association;  whereupon 
they  were  severally  balloted  for  and  unanimously  elected.  The 
fdlowing  resolutions  were  adopted. 

lUiohed,  That,  for  the  convenience  of  the  officers  and  memberi 
generally  of  this  Association,  the  names  of  all  its  members  and 
their  places  of  residence  be  hereafter  annually  published  Id  the 
N,  E.  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  in  other  papers, 
as  Biay  be  deemed  expedient 

Resolved f  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  draft  a  petition  and  present  the  same  to  the  Legida- 
ture  of  this  State,  at  its  present  session,-  for  a  charter  for  this  Asso- 
ciation; and  that  the  expenses  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  As- 
sociation. Drs.  Calvin  Newton  of  Worcester,  Geo.  W.  Churchill  of 
Lowell,  Aaron  Ordway  of  Lawrence,  J.  W.  Chapman,  and  Joseph 
Jackson  of  Boston  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Voted,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  chair  appointed  Drs.  Bumham,  Vinall, 
Batchelder,  and  Runals  of  Lowell,  and  Johnson  of  Boston,  said 
committee. 

Votedy  That  all  regular  physicans  of  the  Physo-Medical  School 
present,  be  invited  to  seats,  and  to  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Association. 
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Votedy  That  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Newton,  Churchill, 
and  Burnham  be  appointed  to  revise  the  Constitution,  and  to  re* 
port  at  the  next  meeting,  in  July. 

Dr.  Burnham,  from  the  committee  to  nominate  officers,  reported 
the  following  Int.  For  President,  Joseph  Jackson,  M.  D.  of  Bos- 
Ion  ;  Vice  President,  Charles  Toothaker,  M.  D.  of  Lowell ;  Secre.. 
tary.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Churchill ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  A.  D.  Runab ;  Coun- 
sellors, Drs.  Calvin  Batchelder,  L»  W.  Jenness,  and  George  W. 
Dadd :  Auditor,  Dr.  W.  D.  Vinall ;  Librarian,  Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins*  ^ 
These  were  balloted  for,  and  unanimously  elected. 

A  communication  from  A.  W.  Blakesley  of  New  York  city  Was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  jfile. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  Orran  P.  Warren,  M%  D.,  President 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Association.  The  views  of  the  Association  were 
then  presented  by  several  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Drs.  Burn- 
ham, Newton,  Olcott,  Churchill,  and  others,  who  stated  that  the  Asso- 
ciation hold  strictly  to  the  no  poison  peiKcipls.  Dr.  Warben  then 
came  forward,  and  made  some  pertinent  and  appropriate  remarks,, 
signed  the  Constitution,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  body.. 

Dt.  Olcott  oflKdred  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimous- 
ly accepted. 

Resohedy  Tb<it  the  Bay  State  Medical  Reform  Association  cor- 
dially receive  the  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  as  proposed 
to  be  printed  in  A>rm8nd  matter, — the  latter  on  the  no  poison  prin- 
ciple,-'«4is  the  accredited  organ  of  this  body. 

Votedy  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in  Law- 
rencow 

In  the  evening  the  Association  listened  to  an  able  address  from 
Pbop.  Newton  ;  at  the  close  of  which.  Prof.  Burnham  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks,  and  a  request  that  Prof.  Newton  publish  his  address 
in  tbs  Jo«mal» 

Votedy  That  the  proceedings  be  published  in  the  Journal. 

On  motion,  adjonrned  to  meet  again  in'  the  city  of  Lawrence  on 
THE  vmsv  TmrnsDAT  of  Jolt,  at  10  o^clock,  A.  M. 

Geo.  W.  Churchill,  Stcretmy. 
6* 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS 

OF   THE 

BAY    STATE    MEDICAL    REFORM    ASSOCIATION, 

For  the  year  commencing  on  the  first  Thursday  of  January,  1850. 

President,  Joseph  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Vice  President,  Chas.  Toothaker,  M.  D.,  Lowell. 

Secretary,  Geo.  W.  Churchill,  M.  D.,         " 

Treasurer,  Dr.  A.  D.  Runals,  " 

Counsellors,  Caltin  Bachelder,  M.  D.,  Dr.  D.  W.  Jenness,  Low- 
ell, Geo.  W.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Auditor,  Dr.  William  D.  Vinall,  Lowell. 

Librarian,  Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  " 

Censors,  James  S.  Coleman,  M.  D.,  Caltin  Bachelder,   M.  D., 

Lowell,  Chas.  M.  Sweet,  Kennebunkport,  Me. 

MEMBERS. 

Prof.  Calvin  Newton,Worce8ter.  Dr.  Samuel  Pitcher,  Jr.,  Hyannis, 
Dr.  Stephen  Cutler,  "  «   J.  V.  Wilson,  Waterville,  Me. 

Dr.  John  Hooker,  <'  ''  John  R.  Patten,  Salem, 

Prof.  W.  Burnham,  Lowell,  "   J.  W.  Cba[Hiian,  Boston, 

Dr.  S.  C.  Ames,  ,        "  "  Joseph  Cheever, 

«  Geo.  L.  Harris,      "  "  C.  Tewkabury, 

«  James  S.  Olcott,    «  «  Benj.  F.  Abbott, 

"  Vine  H.  Fitch,       «  «   Joshua  Abbott, 

"  M.  E.  Thompson,  "  «   Henry  Cummings, 

«  H.  P.  Huntoon,     «  «  James  R.  Whitteraore,  Cam- 

'^   P.  L.  Simmons,  Bristol,  N.  H.  bridgeport, 

"  Geo.  W.  Skinner,  Newbury-  "  Lloyd  Goodnow,  Quincy, 

port,  "   Aaron  Ordway,  Lawrence, 

"   AlvahM.HigginSjTownsend,  «   F.  H.  Kelley,  « 

«  Wm.  E.  Lord,  E.  Boston,  "  Wm.  Leach,  Meridith,  N.  H. 
"  H.  H.  Brigham,  Fitchburg,  «  Orran  P.  Warren,  Pittifieki,  « 
"  Franklin  Gilman,Middleboro'/<   Addison  W.  Pratt,  Lowell 
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BOTANIC  SURGERY, 

Prof.  Newton  : — Feeling  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  Jour- 
nal under  your  care,  I  have  thought  proper  to  pen  a  few  lines  for 
its  columns,  intended  for  the  benefit,  in  some  way,  of  its  readers. 

I  would  mention  a  few  cases  in  surgery,  which  have  been  under 
my  care,  as  many  communities  have  the  impression  that  Thomsoni- 
ans  never  ought  to  be  trusted  with  any  case  in  surgery. 

The  first  was  a  case  of  simple  transverse  fracture  of  the  radius  of 
the  right  arm  of  a  lad  about  twelve  years  of  age.  The  accident 
occurred  in  a  fall  from  a  loft  in  a  stable,  upon  a  floor,  at  a  distance 
of  about  10  feet,^-the  back  of  the  hand  receiving  the  blow.  I  was 
called  in,  about  half  an  hour  after  the  casualty,  and  consequently 
before  much  inflammation  had  taken  place  about  the  parts.  The 
bone  was  placed  in  its  natural  position,  in  about  ten  minutes,  in 
the  use  of  means  which  we  call  consistent ;  and  the  arm  was  ready 
for  active  service  again,  in  about  two  weeks. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  lad  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  compound  transverse  fracture  of  the  fore-arm, — the  ulna 
and  radius  both  being  brought  into  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
Tbis  accident  occurred,  June  29,  1849.  While  the  boy  was  swing- 
ing on  the  cross-bar  of  a  stable  door,  losing  his  hold,  he  fell  back- 
ward ;  and  the  hand,  taking  a  supine  position,  brought  the  force  in 
such  a  direction,  as  to  throw  the  bones  into  the  angle  above  men- 
tioned. Before  I  arrived,  the  integuments  and  parts  about  the 
fracture  had  become  inflamed,  so  that  I  thought  proper  to  occupy 
nesx  half  an  hour,  in  reducing  the  inflammation  and  relaxing  the 
muscles,  before  replacing  the  bones.  After  relaxation  had  taken 
place,  the  bones  retroverted  to  their  wonted  position,  with  much 
ease,  and  with  but  trifling  pain  to  the  patient.  This  case  did  well, 
and  the  patient  soon  recovered. 

The  third  case  was  a  dislocation  of  the  ankle  joint, — the  tibia 
and  fibula  both  being  displaced.  The  foot  was  turned  inwards,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  came  upon  the  ground,  on  which  the 
young  lad  fell,  with  such  force,  that  the  bone  nearly  perforated  the 
skin.  Of  this  kind  of  dislocation,  J.  S.  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  of  the  Roy- 
al College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  speaks  in  these  terms.     ^^  This 
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luxation  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three  (dislocations  of  the  an* 
de);  for  it  is  produced  by  greater  violence,-^is  attended  with  more 
contusion  of  the  integtiments,  more  laceration  of  ligaments,  and 
greater  injury  to  the  bone."  I  was  urged  to  the  place,  one  mile 
distant,  as  quickly  as  horse  power  would  convey  me  and  before 
any  perceptive  change  had  occurred,  so  that  I  could  discover  at 
once  the  state  of  the  joint.  Being  sensible  of  the  danger  which 
some  physicians  haVe  found  to  attend  this  kind  of  dislocation,  t 
thought  proper  to  have  the  parts  in  as  good  a  eondition  as  possible, 
before  attempting  the  reduction. 

Method.  Have  a  large  shallow  vessel  placed  beneath  the  limb,— » 
the  vessel  filled  partly  with  water  as  hot  as  the  flesh  wiU  bear,  the 
limb  encircled  with  a  cotton  bandage  of  many  thicknesses,  which 
is  to  be  kept  wet  with  the  water,  having  hot  water  added  to  the 
vessel  to  keep  up  and  rather  increase  the  lieat,  the  patient  lying  ia 
an  easy  position  on  the  bed*  Continue  this  pf  ocess,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty,  or  even  sixty  minutes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  luxation. 

In  this  case,  I  kept  this  patient  under  the  relaxing  process  about 
40  minutes ;  after  which  I  had  one  steady-handed  assistant  grasp 
the  knee-joint,  and  another,  (with  a  firm  bandage  parsed  around  the 
foot  near  the  joint,)  draw  the  foot  steadily  and  moderately  in  a  right 
line  with  the  limb,  while  I  grasped  the  ancle  joint  firmly  with  the 
hands,  in  such  a  way  as  to  trace  every  movement  of  the  bones* 
Thus  I  proceeded  in  this  case,  and,  In  about  ten  seconds  after  re^ 
tnoving  the  hot  envelope,  the  joiiit  was  smoothly  in  its  place  ;-^tbe 
bones  returning  with  entire  ease  to  the  patient* 

This  was  a  case  of  rapid  recovery,  though  son)e  surgeons  uEge 
the  importance  of  many  weeks  of  close  confinement  to  the  bed, 
and  even  weeks  of  confinement  to  the  crutches,  after  the  weeks 
of  confinement  to  the  bed.     More  anon,  Yours,  &c., 

W*  C«  Staple 

tnduitry^  Dec.  30,  1849i 
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?UNDS  OF  THE  WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION- 

The  friends  of  medical  reform  must  be  interested  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  cause,  generally,  in  this  country.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  solicitude  deeper  than  this  felt,  by  individuals,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  whatever  pertains  to  this  reform,  in  their  several  lo- 
calities. 

For  example;  the  establishment  of  a  reformed  medical  College, 
in  any  section  of  country,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  engage  the 
attention  of  the  friends  in  that  vicinity,  more  fully  than  others ; — 
especially,  if  they  have  contributed  to  its  support.  Those  who 
have  so  contributed,  not  only  wish  to  know,  but  of  right  ought  to 
be  informed  of  the  present  condition,  and  future  prospects  of  the . 
Institution,  to  which  they  have  given  their  aid. 

The  establishment  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  has  al- 
ready been  the  means  of  raising  up  many  new  friends  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  in  the  practice  of  medicine ;  as  well  as  of  gaining,  from  old 
oneSy  their  aid  and  co-operation ;  and  these  friends  have  contributed 
liberally  towards  the  permanent  support  of  the  Institution.  A  por- 
tion of  the  subscriptions  have  already  been  paid  in  for  the  benefit 
of  the  College,  although  a  very  large  amount  remains  unpaid. 

Having  acted  as  agent4n  raising  these  funds,  it  is  proper,  that  I 
should  lay  before  the  public  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done 
with  the  money  which  has  passed  through  my  hands. 

I  have  received  pledges  for  between  six  and  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. Of  this  sum,  eight  hundred  dollars  only  have  been  paid. 
There  has  been  expended,  between  Oct.  I,  1848, and  Dec.  1, 1849, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  A  part  of  this  mon- 
ey, of  course,  has  been  expended  for  Agency,  and  the  remainder 
has  been  invested  in  such  Apparatus  as  was  imperiously  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  the  College.  Indeed,  the  sum  which  has  been 
expended,  leaves  a  balance  due  from  the  Institution,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  the  President  has  advanced  a 
part  in  cash,  and  has  given  his  own  security  for  the  most  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  me ; — What  do  you 
want  now  of  the  money,  which  has  been  subscribed  ?  We  want 
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enough,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Institution,  in- 
curred as  above-mentioned.  In  the  second  place,  we  want  the  re- 
mainder of  the  subscriptions,  to  build  a  College  edifice.  This  is 
greatly  needed ;  but,  on  the  work,  the  Trustees  are  unwilling  to 
enter,  until  they  see,  in  those  who  have  subscribed,  a  disposition  to 
pay  their  instalments,  as  they  become  due.  S.  Cutler. 


TO  THE  FHILNDS  OF  5IEDICAL  REFORM. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  publish,  on  subscription,  a  work  on 
Surgery  with  the  following  title. 

**The  PRiNciPLtes  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SuRGERY, — Developing 
the  principles  of  the  reformed  practice  and  conforming  strictly  to 
those  principles  in  the  treatment  recommended.  By  S.  Burgess 
Chapman,  M.  D." 

"  If  Poisons  and  Depletion  are  superceded,  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  by  safer  and  more  efficient  means,  why  should 
not  the  department  of  Surgery  share  in  the  benefits,  by  also  adopt- 
ing the  Phy so-Medical  system, — thereby  inviting  nature  to  partici- 
pate in  the  recuperative  eflforts  ?*' 

The  work  will  contain,  in  all,  not  less  than  eight  hundred  pages, 
perhaps  more.  It  will  be  published  in  numbers  of  thirty-two  or 
sixty-four  pages  monthly, — the  larger  number,  if  circumstances 
will  permit.  The  whole  will  be  divided  into  five  parts.  Each 
number  will  be  put  up  in  a  cover,  and  neatly  stitched  in  pamphlet 
form,  convenient  for  binding  when  the  work  is  completed.  The 
first  number  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
scriptions is  obtained  to  warrant  a  commencement  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

Each  part  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  at  one  dollar  (,  always 
commencing  with  the  first  number),  making  the  whole  work  five 
dollars,  if  taken  by  numbers, — with  the  privilege  of  stopping  it  at 
the  completion  of  any  part.  Four  dollars  will  pay  for  the  work,  if 
the  whole  be  subscribed  for  at  the  commencement. 

The  author  has  been  at  great  pains  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work.     He  has  availed  himself  largely  of  the  productions  of  many 
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authors  for  the  descriptive  part ;  and,  by  stripping  it  of  all  unnec- 
essary matter  and  thus  condensing  it,  he  thinks  he  has  confered  a 
benefit  upon  those  whose  time  is  of  too  much  value  to  be  wasted. 

Much  new  and  important  matter  and  many  new  and  valuable 
prescriptions  will  be  given  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  No  pre- 
scription, however,  will  be  given,  which  has  not  been  tested  in  the 
same  or  similar  forms  of  disease".  By  this  effort,  the  author  hopes 
to  do  much  to  rid,  of  cruelty,  this  department  of  the  healing  art, 
and  to  save  many  suffering  fellow-beings  from  the  pain  and  anx- 
iety attendant  upon  surgical  operations  of  the  graver  class.  He  is 
satisfied,  by  experience  and  observation,  that,  in  the  practice  of 
Surgery,  far  too  much  has  been  done  by  arty  and  consequently  too. 
little  left  for  nature  to  accomplish  in  her  own  way.  The  use  of 
instruments  cannot  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  it  is  true  ;  but  na- 
ture is  by  far  the  best  operator,  when  she  is  equal  to  the  task. 
She,  however,  like  the  most  skilful  surgeon,  sometimes  requires  the 
aid  of  a  less  ingenious  operator,  to  assist  in  the  process.  It  is  then 
and  then  only,  that  the  surgeon  should  interfere,  to  render  that 
assistance  which  she  demands. 

The  author  has  been  hesitating  for  some  time,  hoping  that  some 
one"  better  qualified  to  perform  the  difficult  task,  would  undertake 
the  work  which  he  now  offers  to  the  profession.  He  is  well  aware, 
that  the  attendant  difficulties  are  enough  to  employ  the  highest 
order  of  talent.  But  he  has  seen  that  talent  employed  is  establishing 
the  principles  upon  which  the  present  work  is  based,  and  in  estab- 
lishing Schools  for  the  dissemination  of  those  principles,  leaving 
those,  thus  concerned,  no  time  to  attend  to  this  matter  at  present. 
He,  therefore,  urged  by  the  inconvenience  which  he  has  himself 
experienced,  and  which  has  been  complained  of  by  others,  many 
of  whom  have  desired  him  to  make  the  attempt,  has  at  length  been 
induced  to  engage  in  the  undertaking. 

The  intelligent  portion  of  the  profession  are  too  well  aware  of 
the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  de- 
sign, to  expect  any  thing  like  perfection  at  first.  He,  therefore, 
trusts  to  their  liberality  and  candor,  to  look  charitably  upon  the  many 
imperfections  which  he  is  conscious  the  work  must  contain ;  and 
he  submits  his  efforts  to  the  judgment  of  that  class  of  physicians 
who  know  how  to  discriminate  between  medicines  and  poisons ^  and 
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would  aid  nature  with  the  one,  instead  of  opposing  her  with  the 
other.  He  now  awaits  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal  in  which  be 
will  cheerfully  acquiesce. 

Any  information  not  contained  in  this  Prospectus  will  be  cheer* 
fully  given  on  application. 

As  the  work  will  contain  the  report  of  some  cases  illustrative  of 
principles,  any  cases  of  interest,  faithfully  detailed,  will  be  thankful- 
ly received,  if  forwarded  soon. 

All  communications  must  be  postpaid  and  addressed  to  S.  Bur- 
GESS  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Galesburg,  Knox  Co.,  III. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

Should  the  sale  of  the  work  warrant,  a  sixth  part  will  be  added, 
at  a  reasonable  additional  expense,  and  will  be  got  out  next  sum- 
mer. This  will  contain  a  large  number  of  plates  illustrating  the 
work.  Should  this  part  be  added,  the  author  will  find  it  necessary 
to  go  East,  before  completing  it. 

S.  Burgess  Chapman. 

Galesburg,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  1,  1850. 

N.  B.  All  papers  having  a  medical  department,  shall  receive  a 
copy  of  the  work,  for  publishing  this  Prospectus  in  three  papers 
and  sending  a  copy  to  the  author. 


THE  GOLDEN  MEAN. 

That  the  popular  mind  is,  at  the  present  day,  beginning  to  be 
thoroughly  aroused  upon  the  subject  of  medicine,  is  very  evident 

The  great  Republic  of  the  Profession,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,)  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes  of  people: — the 
ConstrvatkeSi  and  the  Radicals.  The  former  sustain  to  the  latter, 
almost  precisely  the  same  relations  which  the  Tories  of  England  do 
to  the  Whigs.  These  parties  are  now  arrayed  against  each  other, 
and  the  war  between  them  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  commenced. 

What  the  result  of  this  contest  will  be,  we  know  not  We  arc 
'led,  however,  to  believe^  that  a  compromise  will  eventually  be 
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effected,  and  perhaps  a  perpetual  armistice  be  concluded.  At  pres- 
ent, the  struggle  promises  to  be  exciting  and  long  continued.*  The 
Conservatives  are  marshalling  their  hosts,  and  buckling  on  their  ar- 
mor ;  and,  following  the  guidance  of  that  time-honored  ensign,  bear- 
ing for  its  motto,  the  words, — "  ITiat  alone  is  true  in  medicine, 
which  has  the  sanction  of  the  past,"  are  pressing  onward  to  the 
contest.  In  the  front  ranks  stands  many  a  gray-haired  veteran, 
whose  pride  it  is,  that  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  fight  fearlessly  for  the 
Taith  of  past  centuries.  The  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  spurning 
alike  the  traditions  and  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  supposing 
that  the  truth  yet  lies  in  embryo,  have  unfurled  their  banners  to 
the  breeze,  and  command  an 

•*  Eternal  war, 
irreconcilable  to  their  grand  foe." 

But  enough  of  badinage.  We  have  made  use  of  a  few  figura- 
tive expressions,  simply  that  they  may  suggest  some  themes  for 
reflection.  In  view  of  the  division  of  the  people  into  the  lovers  of 
the  antique  and  the  lovers  of  the  novel,  the  question  naturally 
arises.  Which  party  adopts  the  truest  principle  as  its  guide  ? 

For  our  own  part,  though  we  believe  in  what  is  generally  called 
the  reformed  system  of  medical  practice,  we  cannot  but  fear,  that 
Radicalism  is  as  dangerous  as  Conservatism.  Here,  perhaps,  we 
ought  to  explain  more  definitely  what  we  mean  by  Radicalism. 
We  mean  by  it  an  idea  directly  opposed  to  that  conveyed  in 
Conservatism.  The  Radical  reposes  his  confidence  in  the  new,  in 
speculative  theories,  and  in  the  crazy  dreams  of  mesmer-ridden 
philosophy.  He  would  sooner  believe  in  the  revelations  of  some 
poor  candidate  for  an  Insane  Asylum,  than  in  truths  scientific 
cally  demonstrated.  The  mysterious  words  of  advice,  whispered 
from  the  oracular  lips  of  some  Indian  doctoress,  would  have  fiw 
greater  weight  with  him,  than  the  discoveries  of  chemists,  or  the 
demonstrations  of  theorists.  In  fine,  he  is  an  empiric,  contemning 
the  accumulating  lore  of  centuries,  refusing  to  be  guided  by  the 
light  of  experience  ; — in  fact,  he  is  "  carried  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine." 

As  for  ourselves,  we  would  rather  trust  our  health  in  the  hands 
of  a  Conservative  than  in  the  hands  of  a  Radical.  Generally,  we 
consider  it  safer  to  trust  to  a  tried  than  to  an  untried  policy.  StilJ, 
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we  cannot  regret  the  formation  of  the  Radical  party.  Radkalism 
in  medicine  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  investigation  into  the  Iaw9 
of  animal  economy.  Investigations  will  be  followed  by  discover- 
ieS;  and  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  will  conduce  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  human  race.  We  most  assuredly  beltefe 
in  progress ;  but,  in  progressing,  do  not  let  us  forget  to  count  the 
steps  already  trod.  In  the  words  of  an  eloquent  defender  of  hu- 
man rights,  let  us  ever  be  "  conservative  Reformers,  and  reforming 
Conservatives."  Sophohoricus. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  REFORM. 

Mr.  Editor, — Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  pleawire  I  coagiatulate 
you,  in  your  philanthropy  and  prosperity  in  the  good  cause  of  med- 
ical reform.  It  is  a  cause  in  which  I  have  been  interested  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  for  which  I  have  suffered  many  serious  trials, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  medical  education,  on  scientific  and 
consistent  prmciples.  Although  aware  of  my  deficiency  in  regard 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica,  the 
means  and  place  to  obtain  that  knowledge  not  being  at  hand,  and 
the  prejudice  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  founder  of  the  system,  having 
an  influence  on  the  mind,  there  was,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  reject 
the  idea  that  an  education  was  necessary  to  carry  forward  the 
God-like  reform. 

Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  embraced  the  botewc 
practice,  confident  that  I  was  led  by  the  light  of  truth  in  going  forth, 
as  a  eeformeff  and  a  benefactor  of  my  fellow  men,  though  under 
discouraging  circumstances.  I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  my 
expectations,  in  seeing  truth  prevail,  which  is  mighty  and  is  det' 
tinef  thus  to  do.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  learn,  that  popular 
prejudice  is  yielding,  and  that  the  public  are  awaking  t»  their 
own  interest,  in  the  practice  of  medical  reform. 

Taking  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  when  the  friends  of  the  cause 
were  few  and  for  between,  and  comparing  that  with  the  pieseot 
condition  and  progress  of  the  botanic  aystem,  how  great  is  the  ooo' 
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trast !     Now  there  are  very  few  places  containing  more  than  two 
or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  which  do  not  support  a  reform  phy- 
sician, or  are  ready  to  do  so,  when  a  suitable  one  can  be  obtained. 
Feeling  the  importance  of  a  thorough  professional  education,  I 
cannot  forbear  recommending  to  every  young  man,  who  has  any 
idea  of  entering  the  field  of  medical  reform  as  a  practitioner,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  facilities  now  offered  at  Worcester.     By  so 
doing,  he  will  be  qualified  to  compete  with  his  opponents,  and  will 
be  able  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  have  been  a  curse  to  the 
world,  and  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  men. 
Wishing  you  prosperity,  I  remain  yours,  (fee, 
FaU  River,  Jan.  1th,  1850.  M.  L.  Priest. 


CASES  REPORTED. 

Professor  Newton  ; — ^Dear  as  the  views  of  any  class  of  medi- 
dd  men  may  be,  truth,  and  only  that,  will  stand  the  test.  I  shall, 
in  the  following  remarks,  be  guided  by  facts,  as  they  occurred,  first, 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mary  Aldrich  of  this  town ;  whose  accowhe- 
wunt  took  place  in  September  last,  and  who  was  attended  by  an 
ADopathic  physician. — She  got  up  slowly,  and,  after  some  expos- 
ure, consulted  the  same  physician  ;  who,  when  some  three  or  four 
weeks  had  elapsed,  said,  that  he  could  do  no  more  than  double  or 
treble  the  doses.  After  some  days  of  reflection,  she  ventured  to  des- 
patch a  messenger  for  myself,  and  I  arrived  at  the  place,  on  the 
21st  of  October.  I  found  her,  with  what  is  called  a  milk  leg,  and 
very  low,  although  she  had  before  been  healthy  and  robust.  Her 
appetite  was  gone,  her  milk  dried  up,  and  her  capillary  system 
closed.  She  had  great  thirst,  and  febrile  symptoms,  with  pain  in 
the  left  leg,  and  was  almost  helpless. 

I  commenced  with  the  vapor  bath,  and  pure  stimulants,  and  had 
the  limb  rubbed  with  the  stimulating  liniment 

October  23, 1  made  another  visit,  applied  the  bath,  gave  a  por- 
tion of  rudbeckia  for  the  water,  and  continued  the  stimulants.  I 
saw  her  again  on  the  28th,  and  gave  her  a  lobelia  emetic.  The 
pain  and  swelling  left  the  limb,  her  appetite  was  restored,  her  skin 
became  moist,  her  milk  returned,  and  I  dismissed  her.    \ 
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Note,  when  some  of  the  Allopathists  found  that  I  had  been  call- 
ed, they  raised  the  hypocritical  cry,  that  she  would  die ;  but,  like 
the  gallows  of  Ifaman,  this  was  to  their  hurt. 

Two  other  cases.  A  daughter,  aged  18  years,  and  a  son,  aged 
15,  children  of  Mr.  Joseph  Palmer  of  this  town,  were  attacked 
with  the  dysentery,  which  prevailed  here  with  fatal  effects,  so  that 
seven,  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  were,  in  a  short  time,  hurried 
to  the  grave. 

The  attack  of  the  two  was  as  severe  as  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
That  of  the  boy  yielded  on  the  2nd  day,  though,  on  exposure,  he 
had  a  relapse ;  but  from  this  he  was  soon  recovered.  That  of  the 
lady  was  hard  and  stubborn.  I  had  some  fears  as  to  the  result. 
The  parents  were  anxious  for  a  speedy  recovery,  as  they  had  in- 
tended to  remove  to  Ohio,  about  this  time.  I  used  the  dys- 
entery syrup  and  neutralizing  mixture,  tc^ther  with  the  vapor 
bath,  lobelia  emetics,  and  stimulating  enemata ;  and,  in  two  weeks, 
to  the  great  gratification  of  parents  and  friends,  the  fiunily  com- 
menced their  journey,  in  good  health.  So  different  were  the  re- 
sults of  these  cases  from  the  results  of  others,  which  were  under 
Allopathic  treatment,  and  which  were  a  long  time  in  recovering, 
that  the  facts  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many,  and  now  the  cry  is 
heard,  "Come  over  and  help  us."  John  L.  Martin. 

Littleton,  N.  H.,  T)ec.  21*r,  1849. 


(gbitorial. 


EXTRA-UTERINE  GESTATION. 

AN    UNUSUAL    CASE. 

The  following  facts,  given  us  by  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  of  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  in  personal  conversations  had  with  him,  at  different  times, 
on  the  subject,  we  have  thought  sufficiently  singular  and  important 
to  receive  a  place  in  our  columns. 

His  first  wife,  died,  (apparently  as  the  immediate  result  of  a  sur- 
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gical  operation,)  Feb.  1st,  1841.     The  preceding  circumstances  of 
interest  are  as  follows. 

Nearly  eight  years  previous  to  her  death,  Mrs.  Ellis,  for  the  first 
time,  became  enceinte.  The  usual  time  for  accouchement  having 
arrived  and  passed,  and  the  expected  event  not  taking  place,  her 
attending  physician  and  others  called  in  consultation  endeavored 
to  persuade  her,  that  she  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  her  condition, 
and  that  her  external  appearance  was  the  result  of  internal  abdom- 
inal disease. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  month  of  her  reckoning,  she  was 
sensible,  as  she  said,  of  the  death  of  the  foetus.  This  idea  was  re- 
garded by  her  physicians,  as  entirely  imaginary ;  and,  by  the  com- 
bined force  of  argument,  pleasantry,  and  ridicule,  they  endeavored 
to  remove  her  convictions.  All,  however,  was  without  effect.  She 
believed  hers  was  a  case  of  ventral  conception,  and  she  earnestly 
and  perseveringly  requested  that  the  Coesarean  operation  might  be 
performed,  with  the  hope  of  her  effectual  relief.  Of  several  sur- 
geons who  saw  her,  however^  no  one  was  willing  to  operate,  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  all  had  more  confidence  in  their  united  di- 
agnosis, than  in  the  conflicting  one  of  their  non-professional  patient. 

At  length,  Mrs.  E.,  her  form  remaining  essentially  unchanged, 
became  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  second  conception  ;  and,  at 
the  proper  time,  she  was,  indeed,  delivered  of  a  full-grown  living 
child.  She,  afterwards,  gave  birth  to  two  others,  and  two  of  these 
three  are  still  living. 

During  all  this  time,  (the  united  views  of  her  physicians,  and 
three  successive  child-births  notwithstanding,)  her  convictions  re- 
mained unchanged.  Her  health  gradually  failed,  her  person  be- 
came emaciated,  and  she  was  considered  in  a  decline ! 

At  last,  her  entreaties  for  the  performance  of  an  operation  were 
so  urgent,  that,  on  Dec.  30th  or  31st,  1840,  a  council  of  physicians 
was  called  to  review  the  case.  There  were  present,  Dr.  Miller  of 
Franklin,  his  son  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  another  son,  Drs.  Wil- 
lard  and  Robbins  of  Uxbridge,  Dr.  Metcalf  of  Mendon,  Dr.  Taft, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  others,  residing  in  the  vi- 
cinity. By  this  council,  the  professional  opinion  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed before  was  confirmed  ;  but,  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  learn  the  real  condition  of  things,  the  desired  operation 
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was  resolved  on.  Dr.  Miller  of  Providence  operated,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  members  of  the  council. 

The  result  was,  that  remains  of  a  putrid  foetus,  then  weighing 
four  pounds,  were  removed  from  tlie  abdomen.  These  remains 
consisted  of  bones,  and  other  tissues,  partially  decayed, — the  dis- 
organized portions  having  been  absorbed,  and  removed  by  the  ex- 
halants  from  the  patient's  system.  It  was  then  supposed,  that  the 
foetus,  at  the  time  of  its  death,  ten  months  from  its  conception, 
must  have  weighed  about  ten  pounds. 

Byv  the  influence  of  disease,  the  lower  portion  of  the  patient's 
intestines  had  become  so  afiected  and  weakened  in  their  textures, 
that,  in  the  operation,  a  rupture  occurred,  and  foecal  matter  passed 
from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  From  this 
time  till  her  death,  there  was  no  anal  evacuation,  but  the  dejections 
were  through  the  ventral  incision,  which  remained  unclosed. 

In  this  case,  the  most  important  peculiarity  is  the  three  success- 
ive gestations,  which  took  place  between  the  periods  of  the  prima- 
ry conception  and  the  performance  of  the  Csesarean  operation.  In 
this  particulaf*,  there  has  seldom,  if  ever,  we  believe,  been  a  parallel. 


NEW  WORK  ON  SURGERY. 

We  sometime  since,  announced  the  fact,  that  S.  Burgess  Chap- 
man, M.  D.,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  contemplated  the  publication 
of  a  new  work  on  Surgery.  We  are  happy,  at  length,  in  giving 
the  author's  Prospectus.  From  what  acquaintance  we  have  with 
him,  we  are  led  to  think  him  the  man  for  the  task.  We  shall, 
therefore,  expect  an  able  production.  The  work  is  very  much  need- 
ed, and  we  shall  await  its  issue  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  the  friends  of  the  Physo-medical  Prac- 
tice, throughout  the  country,  will  give  the  author  their  patronage, 
and  that  he  will  find  sufficient  encouragement  to  commence  the  is- 
sue immediately.  He  may  put  us  down  as  a  subscriber  for  two 
copies,  or  even  more,  if  that  will  be  any  encouragement  to  him  in 
the  enterprise. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 

We  are  gratified,  that  a  portion  of  our  subscribers,  not  only  have 
responded  to  our  expressed  views  of  their  pecuniary  obligations, 
and  have  forwarded  us  the  needful  in  advance,  but  have  also  spok-' 
en  with  interest  of  our  unpretending  eflforU. 

One  writing  from  New  York  State,  and  speaking  of  our  pam- 
phlet, says,  '^  I  esteem  it  the  best  medical  Journal,  for  the  price, 
now  published,  and  think  it  should  be  patronized  by  every  true 
friend  of  medical  reform."  Another,  from  the  same  State,  speaks 
of  paying  "for  your  highly  interesting  medical  Journal  of  the  com- 
ing year,"  and  then  adds,  "  I  say  highly  interesting^  because  I  judge 
of  the  future  by  the  past."  Another,  from  our  own  State,  remitting 
to  us  the  price  of  his  own,  and  some  of  his  neighbors^  subscrip- 
tions, to  assist  us,  as  he  says,  "to  commence,  with  a  cheerful  heart, 
the  new  year's  race,"  adds,  "I  prize  the  Journal  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  medical  reform,  and  think  its  mission  can- 
not well  be  dispensed  with.  I  sincerely  hope,  that  its  fiiends  and 
patrons  will  not  suffer  it  to  droop,  for  want  of  patronage  and  punc- 
tuality." Another  still,  from  a  neighboring  city  in  this  State,  says, 
*1  have  received  the  first  number,  and  should  judge  from  its  im- 
proved appearance,  that  it  will  contain  a  large  amount  of  interest- 
ing matter.     Death  to  the  lancet  and  calomel." 

Some  of  our  subscribers,  with  a  little  practical  attention  to  our 
wants,  have  sent  us  the  names  of  several  new  subscribers.  Many 
others,  by  a  trifling  effort,  might  do  the  same.  We  hope,  that  none 
will  expose  themselves  to  the  censure  incurred  by  one  of  old, 
"  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but  forgat  him." 
We  claim  a  place  in  the  interested  remembrance  of  our  friends. 

We  still  ui^e,  that  those  having  occasion  to  write  us,  would  give 
us  the  names  of  such  Botanic  Practitioners  as  they  may  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with, — in  New  England  especially.  We  wish  to  ex- 
tend our  acquaintance  with  the  profession,  as  far  as  possible. 
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OUR  NEXT  COLLEGE  TERM. 
Our  friends,  and  those  especially  who  design  to  be  with  us  as 
students  during  the  approaching  Lecture  Term,  will  bear  in  mind,' 
that  the  first  Thursday  of  March,  the  present  year,  occurs  on  the 
7th  of  the  month.  We  are  assured  of  an  unusually  large  Class, 
having  heard  of  numbers  who  will  be  with  us,  from  the  South  and 
from  the  West,  as  well  as  from  New  England.  The  Faculty  of 
the  College  now  constitute  an  eminently  able  board  of  instruction. 
In  generally  there  will  be  five,  and  sometimes  six.  Lectures  daily, 
on  the  diflferent  branches  of  medical  science.  Our  means  of  illus- 
tration in  the  several  departments  are  now  good  ;  and  we  are  proud 
to  say,  we  believe  we  can  afford  our  pupils  greater  facilities  than 
the  Faculty  of  any  college  in  the  country. 


MEDICAL  RECIPES. 

A  Diuretic, — Take  of  cubebs  1  oz.,  pleurisy  root  1  oz.,  Holland 
gin  1  pt.     Digest  from  7  to  10  days. 

Dose, — one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls,  every  6  or  12  hours. 

This  medicine  is  valuable  in  any  case  of  urinary  difficulty.  It 
is  harmless,  and  has  often  proved  effectual,  even  where  popular 
remedies  have  entirely  failed. 

Cure  for  Warts. — Apply  a  plaster  of  tar  ;  and,  renewing  it  when 
necessary,  wear  it  till  the  wart  drops  off,  which  will  generally  be  in 
about  a  week.  It  is  effectual,  and  is  attended  with  no  pain  what- 
ever. 

For  Indolent  Ulcers. — Sprinkle  on  pulverized  sal  ammoniac,  or 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water,  and  apply  the  wash,  everj  day  or  two, 
as  may  be  necessary.  Use,  at  the  same  time,  a  healing  salve.  For 
this,  the  recipe  of  Dr.  Mattson  is  good.  It  is,  however,  improved, 
by  adding  pulverized  Peruvian  bark. 

For  Cancers. — Garget  and  prickly  ash,  tinctured  in  gin  and  ap* 
plied  externally,  are  said  to  have  eradicate  J  cancers,  without  caustic. 

For  Hydrocele. — Camphor,  dissolved  in  brandy  and  applied  exter- 
nally, has  sometimes  effected  a  cure.  The  same  is  true  of  the  gum 
of  turpentine,  externally  applied. 
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**  Seize  upon  truth  toherever  founds 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.*^ 


vols,  IV  WOROB8TER,  B&A8S.,  MARCH  1,  1860.  Ha  3. 


Cominunications. 


EXCLUSIVENESS,  FOUNDED  IN  IGNORANCE  OF  THE  TRUE 

8CIENCS  OF  UDIOIKE,  THE  BAITB  OF  TEX  FB0FE88I0V. 

Man  is  denominated  a  rational  being.  Yet,  from  some  undefin- 
able  cause  in  his  existence,  it  would  seem,  that  he  possesses  some 
more  striking  characteristics  of  irrationality,  than  any  other  class  of 
beings  that  inhabit  the  globe.  I  allude  to  extremes  exhibited  gen- 
erally in  matters  of  religion  and  science,  but  in  nothing  so  much  as 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine. 

The  wildest  extremes  are  those  predicated  solely  on  hypothesis. 
Such  claim  exclusiveness  in  theory  and  practice.  The  two  exclu- 
sive extremesy  which  I  care  to  notice  in  this  article,  are  Homeopathy 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  Hydropathy  on  the  other  ;  the  sad  effects  of 
which  are  accumulating  daily,  affording  a  practical  demonstration 
of  their  perniciousness  and  inutility. 

If  men,  with  the  wet  sheet  and  bathing  tub,  will  he  sober  dnid  tell 
us  (what  we  have  known  ever  since  we  have  known  anything 
about  medicine),  that  the  various  applications  of  water  are  a  valu- 
able auxilliary  to  the  healing  art,  I  am  most  ready  to  admit  it;  but, 
when  I  see  them,  like  wild  maniacs,  reprobating  at  once  and  for- 
ever the  use  of  efficient  and  healthful  medicines,  on  which  the  God 
of  nature  has  imprinted  his  own  signet  of  approbation.  I  think  it 
time,  that  the  public  mind  should  be  informed  upon  this  subject. 

If  we  take  but  a  slight  survey  of  the  efiects  of  exclusive  water 
treatment  in  this  community,  we  have  a  fearful  comment  on  the 
incongruity  of  dismembering,  from  the  beautiful  fabric  of  an  es- 
tablished science,  fragments,  which,  when  isolated,  appear  as  mea- 
gre and  as  insignificant  as  a  mole-hill  beside  a  mountain,  and  as 
disproportionate  to  the  systematized  aggregate  of  medical  science  as 
an  ocean's  drop  to  the  great  mass  of  the  mighty  deep. 

Why  so  little  is  written  in  opposition  to  this  exclusive  system  of 
wet-sheetism,  I  know  not,  except  the  impression  is,  that  it  will  die 
of  itself;  but,  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain^  un- 
less the  exclusive  Hydropathists  are  more  successful  in  your  region 
than  they  are  here,  many  of  the  best  constitutions  will  be  ruined 
and  sink  into  a  premature  grave,  by  this  mad  and  senseless  prac- 
tice. Our  country  is  flooded  with  catch-penny  pamphlets  of  the 
wonderful  cures  of  water.  In  all  these,  we  find  the  most  silly 
statements,  in  reference  to  medicines. 

"  Take  no  medicines,^^  say  they  ; — ^^yoa  are  better  without^  than 
with  them.^^ 

These  absurd  publications  make  no  distinction  between  virulent 
poisons,  which,  for  centuries,  have  been  the  sheet  anchor  of  old- 
school  physicians,  and  heathfiil  and  life-saving  medicines,  which 
the  God  of  nature,  in  the  beneficence  of  his  Providence,  has  giv 
en  us,  and  on  which  tried  experience  sees,  as  by  sun-light,  the 
broad  seal  of  Heaven's  approval. 

I  have  sjen  the  worst  effects  follow  the  exclusive  water  treat- 
ment,— worse  even,  than  the  effects  of  the  old  drii!^  s}stem  itself. 
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One  was  a  case  of  fever,  which  terminated  in  fatal  consumption  ; 
another,  a  case  of  fever,  terminating  in  dropsy.  Other  cases  might 
be  mentioned,  but  these  took  place  under  my  immediate  notice. 
The  first  of  these,  was  the  case  of  a  stout  athletic  young  man,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  as  good  a  pair  of  lungs  as  ever  inhaled  the 
breath  of  heaven.  Kis  disease,  as  a  sequel  of  the  wondrous  wa- 
ter-cure treatment,  was  lingering,  painful^  and  fatal. 

The  best  treatise,  on  the  application  of  water,  was  written  about 
one  hundred  years  ago,  by  Joseph  McKenzie,  in  his  History  of 
Health.  The  writer,  in  his  article,  not  only  particularizes  most  sci- 
entifically the  various  ways  of  applying  water,  but  goes  on  to  show 
how  different  temperaments  are  affected  under  its  application. 

Hippocrates  is  also  very  minute  in  his  teachings  on  bathing.  It 
was  probably  an  abuse  of  the  water  application,  which  drew  from 
him  the  following  sentence,  "  Every  physician  ought  to  know  whai 
hurt  may  be  done  by  unseasonable  bathing, ^^ 

But  did  McKenzie  or  Hippocrates  exclude  medicines  ?  No  !  by 
no  means.  They  used  water,  as  a  meaus  to  retain  health,  and  fa- 
cilitate the  cure  of  chronic  disease ;  but  they  knew  too  much,  to 
make  mere  washings  a  sheet  anchor  in  the  healing  art. 

The  only  new  feature  of  Hydropathy  is  its  bigoted  exclusiveness. 
It  has  been  resorted  to,  in  all  ages  ;  but  never  to  the  exclusion  of 
medicines,  until  it  found  a  place  in  one  of  the  wild  attempts  at  re- 
form, among  old-school  physicians.  Many  old-school  doctors  are 
turning  infidel  to  their  own  theory. 

And  why  should  they  not?  As  a  general  thing,  it  has  proved  a 
splendid  failure.  Its  evils  are  as  marked,  as  pestilence  and  fam- 
ine. I  doubt  not,  that  the  more  conscientious  among  them  weep 
tears  of  bitter  regret,  for  having  ruined  so  many  constitutions  unin- 
tentionally, by  what  they  supposed  were  medicines.  But  shall  one, 
in  his  disappointment,  turn  infidel  to  nature,  and  assert  that  there 
is  virtue  in  nothing  but  water? 

Take  no  medicine,  says  he.  Well,  if  the  curative  qualities  of 
remedies  were  confined  to  his  stock  of  mineral  poisons,  he  would 
have  good  reason  for  saying  so.  But  such  an  one  is  as  ignorant  of 
the  true  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  as  he  is  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  worlds.     His  error  is  exclusiveness. 
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The  great  truths  of  the  reformed  practice  have,  at  last,  overtak- 
en the  Old  School,  as  by  storm ;  and  it  seems,  that,  while  some  are 
willing  to  blow  up  their  own  ship,  and  themselves  with  it,  others 
leap  overboard,  and  seek  to  protect  themselves  in  the  exclusive  el- 
ement of  water.  After  having  persecuted  the  truth,  and  adminis- 
tered poisons  enough  to  lay  waste  the  most  vigorous  constitutions, 
(as  witness  the  pale,  wasted,  and  rheumatic  patients,  whose  vital 
powers  have  been  scuttled  by  calomel,)  they,  on  the  whole,  think, 
that  medicines  are  of  not  much  use.  Thus  they  conclude,  that 
medical  science  is  a  mere  humbug,  and  that  a  wet  sheet  is  about 
all  that  is  needed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  exclusive  water  doctor, 
who  has  come  from  the  Reform  School.  That  School  have  no 
need  of  such  a  change. 

Their  theory  is  good,  as  is  shown  by  their  practice.  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  ill  effects  of  water,  in  the  other  cases,  were  from  ig- 
norant hands.  Not  so.  The  cases  alluded  to  were  treated  by 
one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  the  Old  School, — a  graduate  of 
one  of  the  New  York  Colleges  of  medicine,  who  has  travelled  all 
over  Europe,  to  perfect  his  education.  He  obtained  his  teachings 
in  Hydropathy,  from  under  the  wing  of  Priessnitz,  and  resided,  for 
a  long  time,  at  the  best  water-cure  establishments  in  the  east.  Be- 
sides, he  stands  now  at  the  head  of  a  very  popular  Hydropathic 
establishment.  ^ 

It  is  only  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  that  I  cite  these  cases ;  as, 
notwithstanding  the  theory  of  the  physician  above  refered  to,  he 
is,  in  character,  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability.  But,  if  there 
is  any  thing  in  nature,  which  admits  of  demonstration,  it  is  the  hap- 
py effects  of  well-timed  and  appropriate  medicines  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  To  doubt  it,  is  to  doubt  naked  reality.  If,  therefore, 
old-school  doctors  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  they  should  doit 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  senseless  theories,  and  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  truthful  system  of  reform. 

But,  ^^Similia  similibus  curaniury^^  cries  the  fascinated  Homceopath- 
ist  Well,  let  us  look  at  this  theory.  Witness  its  effects.  In 
scarlatina,  for  instance,  an  effort  is  made,  with  infinitissimal  doses 
of  concentrated  poison,  to  establish  in  the  system  a  like  disease. 
It  progresses  unctiecked,  with  frightful  malignancy*     No  attention 
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U  |>aid  to  the  bowels.  The  biood  becomes  contaminated  by  mor- 
bid secretions.  In  other  words,  the  life  of  all  the  blood  is  touched 
corruptedly,  when,  at  length,  the  glands  of  the  neck  begin  toswell, 
and,  ere  long,  loathsome  running  sores  break  out  upon  the  system, 
from  the  ears,  neck,^r  other  important  parts  of  the  body,  or  fatal 
dropsy  closes  the  sc^e  of  suffering ;  all  of  which  tmghi  have  been 
prevented  by  a  timely  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  ju- 
dicious evacuations. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  Homoeopathy  is,  in  its  ex- 
clusive  sense,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  old-school  doctrine,  as  is 
also  exclusive  wet-sheetism.  They  are  both  children  of  disap^ 
pointment;  and,  as  to  truthfulness  and  stability,  are  as  unreal  as 
Hume's  Ideal  World. 

But,  amidst  all  these  conflicting  fragments  of  hypothetical  theo- 
ries, it  is  gratifying  to  behold  the  steady  march  of  the  reformed 
system  of  practice,  and  especially  its  triumphs  at  the  sick  bed.  It 
is  so  liberal  as  to  receive  into  its  theory  all  well  established  truths, 
which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  developed.  In  so  doing,  it  loses 
none  of  its  native  dignity  or  greatness.  It  is  eclectic.  And  it  re- 
quires not  a  miraculous  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that,  though, 
ere  long  Hydropathy  will  become  sober,  and  subserve  the  great  in- 
terests of  reform,  yet  Homoeopathy  will  lose  itself  as  a  mere  scin- 
tilation  of  negative  prudence.  Instead  of  a  system,  it  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  speculation,  to  hold  in  check  the  more  officious 
and  sanguine  in  the  healing  art.  F.  T.  Albce. 

Pawtuckety  Jan.,  2Sth,  1850. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MEDICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 
The  following  remarks,  from  a  private  letter  received  from  one 
of  our  subscribers',  an  able  physician  in  Mississippi,  merit  the  con- 
sideration of  every  friend  to  the  Botanic  cause,— especially  of  ev- 
ery practUioncr.  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  we  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  issue,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  work  on  Thsory  and 
Practice*  We  design  it  to  contain  from  seven  to  ten  hundred 
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pagesi  octavo,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  describe  miDately  the 
pathology  of  every  disease,  as  well  as  all  the  important  tymftcm. 
In  the  treatment  recommended,  we  shall  spare  no  pains  to  be  able 
to  present  that  which  is  the  most  rational,  and  which-our  own  ex- 
perience, and  the  experience  of  others  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
efficacious.     Editor. 

There  is  one  thing,  to  which  I  would  be  glad  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  talented  men,  and  that  is  the  publication  of  suitable 
text  books  for  our  Institutions,  such  as  will  supercede  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  Allopathic  books, — which  1  consider  paying  them  to 
abuse  us.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Prospectus  of  a  forthcoming  work 
on  Surgery,  suited  to  the  Reformed  Practice ;  and  I  hope  soon  to 
see  others,  — especially  some  on  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence.    Then  the  Allopathists  may  abuse  us  at  their  own  expense. 

Liberty,  MUs.y  Jan.,  t850.  John  Weatuersbee. 


Selection©. 


CHOLERA  CORRESPONDENCE. 
A  portion  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  will  recollect  the  com- 
munication from  Prof.  Comings,  which  we  published  in  the  20th 
No.  of  the  3d  volume  of  the  Journal,  and  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  following  remarks.  The  statements  of  the  Professor, 
exciting  the  displeasure  of  the  city  physician  at  Bangor,  gave  rise 
to  several  newspaper  articles,  which  we  here  publish  in  connexion. 
They  present  conflicting  views,  and  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves where  truth  lies.     Editor. 

Th  the  Editor  of  the  9Vhig  and  Courier : 

I  had  heard  various  rumors  concerning  the  cholera,  which  recent- 
ly prevailed  in  this  city,  that  I  knew  to  be  false,  but  intended  to  take 
tto  notice  of  them,  conaidering  the  source  whence  they  originated. 

But  a  few  days  since  a  gentleman  put  into  my  hands,  No.  20,  Vol* 
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Itl,  of  the  New  England  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — 
Calvin  Newton  M.  D.  Editor  and  Proprietor,  Worcester,  Mass., — 
containing  several  articles  to  which  I  wish  briefly  to  refer.  The 
Editor  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  Oct.  16,  1849: 

The  following  letter  from  Prof.  Comings  of  this  city,  will  be  read 
with  interest.  The  Professor  was  sent  for,  not  long  since,  to  take 
charge  of  cholera  patients  in  the  hospital  at  Bangor,  Maine,  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Isaac  Jacobs  who  had  received  the  trust  from  the  city 
government 

Extracts  frcfm  the  letter  referred  to  above. 

*  Dear  Sir  : — I  had  a  fine  trip  up  here  and  hence  had  ample  chan- 
ces to  see  the  cholera  in  all  its  forms.  *  *  *  It  is  said  by  those 
best  informed,  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  recovery  from  a  marked 
case  of  cholera  in  the  hands  of  the  Allopathists  in  this  city.  Dr. 
Rich,  the  oldest  and  most  skilful  of  this  class  of  physicians,  says, 
that  the  ^Hotcrops  (Thomsonians)  have  been  far  more  successful 
than  all  others — and  he  is  willing  to  give  them  credit  for  it.  *  * 
*  There  are  only  a  few  cases  remaining.  These  seem  to  yield  to 
our  remedies  very  easily;  for  you  must  know  that  our  success  has  giv- 
en us  most  of  the  cases  of  late.  I  have  had  charge  of  the  conva- 
lescent patients  in  the  hospital  since  Dr.  Jacobs  left.  They  are  all 
doing  well.     *    ♦    *  I  remain  ever  yours, 

L  M.  CoaiiNGs. 

Bangor,  Me.,  29th  Sept.,  1849. 

As  to  the  foregoing  I  have  to  say,  that  I  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  Cholera  Hospital,  by  the  City  Council,  and  continued 
to  act  as  such  while  it  was  kept  open.  I  was  not  before  aware,  that 
I  had  any  colleague.  The  Allopathists  of  this  city  by  no  means 
need  any  defence  at  my  hands,  but  I  will  simply  state,  though  I  lay 
no  claims  to  being  one  of  the  ^best  informed,'  that  I  have  the  means 
in  my  possession,  to  show  that  an  Allopathist  treated  at  least  ten  mark- 
ed cases  of  cholera  which  recovered,  and  I  will  let  the  Professor  know 
the  names,  at  any  time  when  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  upon 
me. 

I  am  authorized  by  Dr.  Rich  to  say,  that  he  did  not  speak  to  Prof. 
Comings  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  city,  and  that  the  remark  at- 
tributed to  him  is  false. 

I  never  saw  Prof.  Comings  in  the  hospital  at  any  time,  nor  heard 
of  his  being  there  more  than  once,  though  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
there  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  afterwards  visited  it  as  often  as 
three  or  four  times  a  day  on  an  average. 
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Dr.  Jacobs  under  date  of  Bangor,  Oct.,  1849,  writes  as  fallows : 
Prof.  Newton — 

Sir :  We  have  had  quite  a  visitation  of  the  cholera  in  the  city  of 
Bangor.  *  *  *  During  the  first  week,  the  Allopathists  had  the 
hospital  entire,  and  lost  every  patient,  that  entered  it.  The  second 
week  I  treated  eight  patients  with  the  Thomsonian  medicines  suc- 
cessfully, and  continued  to  prescribe  for  all  the  patients  brought  to 
the  hospital)  except  three,  with  the  same  success,  while  the  hospital 
was  kept  open,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  all  classes,  that  the  Thomsonian 
medicines  were  instrumental  in  saving  all  that  were  fortunate  enough 
to  survive  the  attack — except  some  claim  that  Homoeopathy  has 
been  a  successful  mode  in  some  instances  and  in  slight  attacks.  It 
probably  has  been  useful  or  preferable  to  the  old  practice ;  but,  after 
all  I  can  learn,  I  much  doubt^  whether  it  has  ever  relieved  or  cured 
one  in  the  collapsed  or  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

#  #  #  #  • 

The  facts  are,  that  'during  the  first  week  that  the  hospital  was 
open,  nearly  or  quite  one  third  of  the  patients  recovered.  Of  those 
who  entered  the  hospital  the  second  week.  Dr.  Jacobs  prescribed  for 
seven — three  of  whom  died.  For  two  of  the  other  number  stated, 
I  prescribed  for  some  lime  before  their  recovery.  After  the  second 
week  he  prescribed  for  three  patients  upon  their  entrance,  one  of 
whom  died.  For  the  other  two  I  prescribed  in  a  few  days  after  they 
were  admitted  and  before  there  was  any  marked  improvement  in 
their  disease. 

During  the  second  week  and  afterwards,  twenty-seven  patients 
were  admitted  to  the  hospital,  so  that  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake  as  to  Dr.  Jacobs^  prescribing  for  all,  'except  three,'  who 
were  admitted  during  thai  period,  as  I  have  intended  to  stale  cor- 
rectly the  number  for  which  he  did  prescribe. 

More — much  more  might  be  said  as  to  the  articles  alluded  to,  but 
I  have  no  wish  for  any  extended  discussion,  and  would  have  let  the 
whole  affair  pass  in  silence,  but  that  some  of  the  statements  refer- 
red to  are  so  palpably  untrue  as  positively  to  demand  notice. 

S.  B.  MORISON,  City  Physician. 

Bangor,  Nov.  5,  1849. 

(tyln  the  number  of  the  Worcester  "  Botanic  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal''  for  Oct.  16,  there  is  a  communication  written  by 
Dr.  I.  M.  Comings,  and  dated  "Bangor,  Me.,  29th  Sept.,  1849,*' 
which  communication  and  its  editorial  preface  are  not  as  remarka- 
ble for  their  truUifulness,  as  for  that  arrogant  ^elfHsufiiciency  which 
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is  not  unfrequently  the  legitimate  ofTspring  of  empiricism.  And 
yet  "Calvin  Newton,  M.  D.,"  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  has  placed 
at  its  head  the  following  couplet: 

"  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground.** 

A  portion  of  the  untruths  contained  in  Dr.  Comings'  article  were 
exposed  in  yesterday's  "  Whig"  by  the  City  Physician,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  among  the  number.  Dr.  C.  wrote : — "  It  is  said  by 
those  best  informed,  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  recovery  from 
a  marked  case  of  cholera  in  the  hands  of  the  Allopathists  in  this 
city."  Now  the  fact  is,  that  ^Uhose  best  informed,^'  never  made  any 
such  statement,  and  we  challenge  Dr.  Comings  to  prove  to  the  con- 
trary. Dare  he  name  one  of  "  those  best  informed  ?"  Nous  venons. 
— Bangor  Mercury, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Whig  and  Courier. 

Noting  a  communication  in  the  Whig  of  the  8th  inst.  on  the 
subject  of  "  Cholera  in  Bangor"  and  treatment  of  the  same,  I  would 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  sonnet hing 
on  the  same  subject.  I  shall  pass  over  whatever  Prof.  Comings 
may  have  said,  and  state  some /ac^5  as  near  the  mark  as  my  mem- 
ory will  serve. 

I  was  employed  at  the  Hospital  in  the  capacity  of  Nurse,  from 
the  commencement  of  its  use  for  that  purpose,  until  the  cholera  had 
about  disappeared  from  the  city  ;  saw  the  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment of  about  all  the  patients,  from  Ice  to  Cayenne,  being  there 
day  and  night ;  and  I  do  say,  that,  if  there  was  one  ^'marked  case  of 
cholera"  cured  at  the  Hospital  by  an  Allopalhist,  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  fact.  Who  is  the  person?  I  will  also  assert,  that  I  know  of 
six  ^^marJced  cases^^  of  cholera,  pronounced  so  by  Allopathists,  that 
were  cured  by  the  Thomsonian  system,  two  of  whom  were  previous- 
ly  treated  by  Allopathists y  and  pronounced  by  them  past  cure,  and  de- 
serted by  them !  I  find  the  communication  of  Dr.  Morison  word- 
ed very  cautiously.  There  is  in  fact  no  contradiction  between  us 
as  yet.  I  hardly  think  that  Dr.  Jacobs  meant  to  state  any  thing 
'^palpably  untrue  ;"  and,  if  he  had  been  as  cautious  about  his  words 
and  dates,  &c.,  as  Dr.  Morison,  I  think  it  would  have  been  pretty 
near  the  mark. 

I  am  no  Dr.  nor  the  son  of  a  Dr.,  and  have  no  <<pathy"  to  build 
up,  and  have  none  but  the  kindest  of  feelings  towards  Dr.  Morison, 
whose  treatment  towards  me  during  our  intercourse  at  the  Hospi- 
tal was  the  most  gentlemanly  and  kind  ;  and  I  think  that  it  might 
be  ascertained,  that  the  subject  matter  of  which  he  complains  con- 
sists more  in  misunderstanding  and  unintentional  misrepresenta- 
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tion,  than  anything  else.  As  Dr.  M.  says,  much  might  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  treatment,  and  success  at  the  Hospital  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  this  ci*y ;  and,  if  we  knew  we  were 
again  to  be  visited  with  that  dreadful  scourge,  I  should  think  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  citizens  of  this  vicinity,  to  have  the 
treatment  and  success  in  the  case  of  each  patient  laid  open  before 
them,  wholly  and  impsirtially.  John  Hardy. 

Bangor,  Nov.  9,  1849. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  fVhig  and  Courier. 

In  the  close  of  my  communication  in  the  Whig  of  the  13th  inst, 
I  stated  that  I  thought  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public, 
to  have  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  Cholera  and  its  treatment,  laid 
open  before  them ;  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
many,  that  such  silence  has  been  observed  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
interest. 

We  see  it  publicly  stated  of  the  cities  and  towns  visited  by  the 
destroyer,  that  so  many  were  attacked  and  so  many  survived ;  that 
such  a  per  cent,  were  cured  by  Allopathists,  so  many  by  Homoeopath- 
asfs,  &c.;  but  nothini^of  that  kind,  I  believe,  has  been  put  before  the 
public  here  ;  and  why  is  it  ?  There  has  bee  i  every  facility  for  get- 
ting at  the  facts  in  the  case ;  the  superintending  Physician  had  ev- 
erything provided  by  the  City  Government  to  make  his  path  smooth 
and  clear ;  in  fact,  everything  called  for  was  given,  to  the  tune  of 
$5000;  and  now  what  has  been  the  benefit,  what  the  result? 
What  have  we  to  strengthen  and  encourage  us  to  meet  another 
visit  of  this  *'  pestilence  that  walketh  at  noon-day."  Have  the  ex- 
periments nnade  in  this  city  satisfied  the  medical  Faculty  that  Chol- 
era can  be  cured  ?  If  so,  which  treatment  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful ?  Which  next?  What  effect  had  hot  baths  and  ice  water 
alone  1  What  hot  baths  and  ice  water,  added  to  it  Ether  and  Cap- 
sicum ?  Whnt  laudaimm  and  brandy?  What  cayenne  and  lo- 
belia, &c.,  &c.  ?  If  the  Cholera  attacks  me  or  mine,  shall  I  send 
for  an  Allopalhist,  a  Homoeopathist,  a  Hot  Crop,  or  no  one  ? 

These,  Mr.  Editor,  are  important  questions,  questions  that  are 
asked  every  day,  questions  that  demand  answering !  And  why 
are  they  not  answered  ? 

Had  I  been  a:^are  that  this  unaccountable  silence  would  have 
been  observed,  I  should  have  taken  some  minutes  of  facts  while  at 
the  hospital ;  but  I  saw  others  attending  to  that  business  ;  and,  as 
they  keep  back  these  facts,  I  will  state  some  things  from  memory 
as  a  dernier  resort. 

The  aggregate  number  of  those  brought  into  the  hospital  I  can- 
not state,  but  will  set  it  at  50,  more  or  less ;  in  regard  to  my  pres- 
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enl  purpose,  it  matters  not.  Out  of  this  number  I  know  of  but  12 
that  went  out  alive  !  7  of  this  number  no  physician  of  any  skill 
would  risk  his  reputation  in  stating  to  be  Cholera  cases,  in  any 
stage.  3  of  this  last  number  were  attended  by  Allopathists,  2  by  Dr. 
Jacobs,  one  by  no  physician,  and  the  7th  run  away  before  the  doc- 
tors had  a  chance  at  him.  The  remaining  5  were  attended  by  Dr. 
Jacobs.  Now,  if  the  aggregate  is  correct,  this  leaves  38  who  died. 
Of  this  number  two  were  prescribed  for,  under  the  Thoinsonian 
system,  by  one  of  the  nurses.  Dr.  Jacobs  knowing  of  it;  one  by  Dr. 
Mills ;  and  one  by  Dr.  Jacobs  ;  leaving  34  who  were  attended  by 
Allopathists ! 

From  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  these  figures  I  hardly  think 
I  should  put  myself  to  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  prove,  that  I  was 
the  sole  superintendent.  I  think  I  should  not  object  to  a  colleague 
or  two  to  share  the  glory !  Of  the  12  who  went  out  alive  one  on- 
ly went  in  the  first  week. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  above  facts,  I  challenge  refutation  in  every 
point,  except  the  whole  number  admitted.  This  only  will  affect  the 
number  who  died,  making  it  either  more  or  less.  I  had  as  good 
an  opportunity  of  getting  at  these  facts  as  any  one  at  the  hospital, 
and  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  give  the  names  of  the  patients 
cured,  and  also  to  make  good,  by  proof  in  abundance,  the  facts  sta- 
ted above. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  talk  of  '^  taking  no  notice  of  rumors 
concerning  the  Cholera  and  its  treatment,  considering  the  source 
whence  they  originate  J  ^  The  majority  of  the  people  are  getting  to 
believe,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  judge  of  facts  gnder  his  own 
eye,  although  he  may  not  be  provided  with  a  piece  of  paper,  witli 
a  big  seal  attached.  This  might  have  done  when  the  sciences  were 
confined  to  the  priesthood  ;  but  now  the  sciences  are  being  diffused 
among  the  people,  and  that  word  ^^mystery,^^  wiih  all  its  Latin  ac- 
companiments, is  being  torn  from  the  science  of  healing,  and  the 
masses  are  plucking  leaves  from  the  "  tree  of  life  which  is  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,"  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of  those  not  hold- 
ing the  interests  of  humanity  paramount  to  their  own  sordid  inter- 
ests, conservatism,  and  bigotry.  John  Hardy. 

Bangor,  Nov.  26,  1849. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Whig  and  Courier. 

I  have  recently  seen  two  or  three  articles  in  your  paper,  over 
the  signature  of  John  Hardy,  with  rei^ard  to  the  cholera  which 
prevailed  in  our  city.  Though  some  of  my  friends  have  strongly 
urged  me  to  answer  them,  my  own  judgment  is  in  opposition  to 
this  course,  as  I  think  a  discussion  upon  this  subject,  would  not  in- 
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terest  your  readers.  I  will  here  however  simply  state,  that  I  hate 
the  means  in  my  possession  to  show,  that  almost  every  paragraph 
in  the  articles  alluded  to  is  grossly  erroneous,  not  to  use  a  still 
stronger  term,  and  I  can  convince  any  reasonable  individual  of 
this  fact,  who  may  feel  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  call  at  my 
house. 

I  might  further  add,  that,  soon  after  the  hospital  on  Oak  street 
was  closed,  I  made  a  report  to  the  City  Council,  with  regard  to  the 
cholera,  which  report  rs  now  on  file  at  the  City  Clerk's  office.  At 
the  close  of  the  municipal  year,  I  intend  to  make  another,  some- 
what more  in  detail ;  and,  as  we  shall  not  probably  have  another 
visitation  from  cholera  previous  lo  that  time,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  which  can  be  written,  that  would  induce  me  to  take  any 
further  notice  of  this  subject  at  present.  S.  B.  Morison. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Whig  and  Courier : 

A  friend  has  just  put  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  Whig  of  the 
5th  inst,  containing  a  communication  signed  S.  B.  Morison. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  reply,  as  there  is  nothing  to  reply  to,  but 
will  merely  make  a  few  comments.  The  Dr.  says,  though  strong- 
ly urged  by  his  friends  to  answer  my  communications,  his  own 
judgment  is  in  opposition  to  that  course,  as  he  thinks  a  discussion 
on  the  subject,  would  not  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Doctor's  judgment,  I  b^ 
leave  to  differ  from  him  on  this  point,  feeling  assured,  that  a  good 
discussion  on  this  subject  would  be  highly  interesting  to  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Whig;  and  will  merely  suggest,  that  the  Dr., 
instead  of  having  the  interest  of  your  readers  in  his  eye,  when  he 
penned  the  above,  was  thinking  of  that  old  and  true  proverb, 
'Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.'  If  the  friends  of  the  Dr. 
were  as  well  informed  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  he  is,  they  would 
be  slow  to  advise  him  to  attempt  to  rej>ly.  •  Hence  the  issue  between 
them ! 

He  then  ac^ds,  *  I  will  here  however  simply  state,  that  I  have  the 
means  in  my  possession  to  show,  that  almost  every  paragraph  in  the 
articles  alluded  to  is  grossly  erroneous,  not  to  use  a  still  stronger 
term.' 

Now  I  should  not  call  the  above  a  very  simple  statement.  1 
have  heard  of  hard  words  and  soft  arguments,  but  here  we  have 
hard  words  and  no  argument  at  all.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Dr.  is 
possessed  of  egotism  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  think,  that  such  a 
statement  as  the  above,  unaccompanied  by  either  names,  figures, 
or  any  thing  else,  will  put  down  the  statistical  facts  given  in  my 
two  articles  ?  If  so,  I  think  he  has  missed  his  calculations  most 
widely. 
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I  now  call  upon  Dr.  Morison  as  a  man  of  honor,  as  he  has  ac^ 
cused  me  of  stating  'gross  errors  in  almost  every  paragraph  of  both 
articles,'  to  come  out  as  publicly  as  he  has  accused  me,  and  state 
what  these  gross  errors  consist  of,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity, 
either  of  making  good  my  statements  or  of  acknowledging  my 
errors.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  every  candid  reader  of  the  Whig 
wiJI  see,  not  only  that  he  treats  me  with  the  grossest  injustice,  but 
that  Hhere  is  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark.' 

Come  Dr.,  don't  skulk  behind  expediency.  After  making  such  a 
statement,  never  mind  your  *pathy.'  Let  it  go.  If  it  is  built  upon 
a  rock,  discussion  will  not  harm  it ;  if  upon  the  sand,  mere  asser- 
tions cannot  save  it.     Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

In  regard  to  the  report  he  made  to  the  City  Council,  it  puts  one 
in  mind  of  FalstaflPs  army  in  Flanders.  When  we  get  to  it,  there  is 
nothing  of  it.  How  many  of  those  who  entered  the  hospital  had 
cholera  7  who  prescribed  for  those  that  lived,  or  those  that  died?  are 
questions  for  yankees  to  guess  at !  All  the  figures  or  the  facts  we 
get  at,  from  that  report,  are,  that '  45  entered,  and  27  died  ! !'  This 
account  cures  18,  when  I  assert  that  but  twelve  went  out  of  that 
hospital  alive. 

I  again  say,  I  challenge  and  defy  successful  refutation  of  the 
facts  stated  in  my  articles.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  must  be 
met  by  something  more  than  a  wholesale  denial,  unaccompanied 
by  even  the  shadow  of  statistical  facts  or  proof.     John  Hardt. 

Bangor y  Dec,  10. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Whig  and  Courier : 

Mr.  Editor: — As  your  City  Physician  is  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  some  remarks  made  by  us  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Medical  Journal  of  this  city,  wc  beg  permission  to  make  a 
brief  reply. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Jacobs  as  a  colleague  to  Dr.  Morison,  by  any  special  vote  of  the  city 
government.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that  the  Dr.  had  charge 
of  some  patients  there,  and  that  he  was  very  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases. 

The  Editor  of  the  Journal  had  good  reason  to  infer,  if  Dr.  Ja- 
cobs had  the  care  of  patients  in  the  Hospital,  that  he  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  city,  and  had  their  authority.  But  the  special  object  of 
this  reply  is  to  say,  that  we  had  the  best  of  testimony  for  the  truth 
of  the  remark  of  Dr.  Rich,  that  the  "  Thomsonian  practice  was  the 
most  successful  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  ;"  and,  if  the  City 
Physician  will  call  on  the  Editor  of  the  Courier,  he  shall  have  the 
name  of  our  informant.  It  is  true,  we  did  not  have  a  personal  in- 
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terview  with  Dr.  Rich,  nor  did  we  state,  that  the  Dr.  made  the 
remark  to  us ;  but  that  he  said  this  to  more  than  one  individual  we 
have  no  doubt,  for  it  is  a  true  remark  ;  and  the  Dr.  is  not  so  preju* 
diced  and  bigoted  as  to  refuse  credit  and  honor  where  they  are  due  ; 
and  we  have  too  high  an  estimation  of  his  integrity,  and  too  much 
knowledge  of  his  character  from  our  early  youth,  to  bcHeve  he  will 
deny  the  above  remark.  If  he  does,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  have 
been  deceived  by  others  in  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  place 
implicit  confidence. 

As  it  regards  the  relative  success  of  the  different  practices  in  the 
Cholera,  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory,  if  we  could  get  hold 
of  some  correct  statistics  of  the  cures  effected  by  each  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  Bangor. 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  Botanic  practice  has  been,  that 
we  could  not  obtain  official  accounts  of  our  treatment.  We  have 
cases  of  cures  enough  to  satisfy,  the  most  incredulous ;  but  the  pub- 
lic Institutions  have  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  Allopathists  that 
we  can  get  nothing  before  the  public  in  an  official  form.  This  has 
been  done  in  but  one  instance,  and  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  Cholera  in  Cincinnati  the  past  summer.  It  was  there  clearly 
shown,  that  out  of  528  cases  there  were  only  5  deaths,  less  than  5 
per  cent.;  while  the  mortality  under  the  Allopathic  treatment  has 
been  in  almost  every  city  from  50  to  8t>  per  cent. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  a  true  statement  of  the 
cases  and  cures  wholly  under  the  Botanic  treatment  in  Bangor  could 
be  made  out,  like  success  would  be  found  to  have  attended  this 
treatment  there.  We  hope  some  means  will  be  taken  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  in  this  matter. 

We  notice  the  Editor  of  the  Mercury  has  taxed  us  with  great  cre- 
dulity in  making  a  statement  of  prognostic  symptoms  in  Cholera. 
We  only  mentioned  ihe  facts  in  relation  to  these  symptoms,  as  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Mills,  and  this  we  did,  that  they  might  be  verified  or 
corroborated  by  others ;  for  every  circumstance  connected  with  this 
remarkable  disease  ought  to  be  known,  as  it  may  be,  that  these  sym^>- 
toms  or  the  ^^prescieme^'  which  has  been  exhibited  by  Dr.  Mills,  may 
lead  to  important  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera. 

Dr.  Mills  has  no  need  of  our  aid  in  vindicating  his  claims  to  ve- 
racity or  his  ^^ medical  prescience.'^  He  is  fully  competent  to  show 
this  to  the  editor  of  the  Mercury,  as  well  as  to  make  predictions  of 
the  fate  of  others.  Who  may  have  other  symptoms  than  those  of  the 
Cholera.  L  M.  Comings. 

Worcester,  Mass,,  Nov.  12,   1849. 

Friend  Bartlett  : — I  noticed,  in  the  "  Whigand  Courier,"  scv- 
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«ral  communications  over  the  signature  of  S.  B.  Morison,  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  cholera  in  the  city  of  Bangor,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  sometime  since,   charging  certain    Thomsonians 
(whose  statements  he  pretended  to  quote)  with  having  misrepresent 
ted  the  state  of  things  in  the  Cholera  Hospital,  as  it  regarded  they 
cures  effected  by  the  different  modes  of  treatment  of  the  disease, 
&c.;  and  one  in  the  above-named  paper  of  the  5th  inst.,  which  says  : 
— ''  I  have  recently  seen  two  or  three  articles  in  your  paper,  over  the 
signature  of  John  Hardy,  with  regard  to  the  cholera  which  prevailed 
in  our  city.     Though  some  of  my  friends  have  strongly  urged  me 
to  answer  them,  my  own  judgment  is  in  opposition  to  this  course, 
as  I  think  a  discussion  upon  this  subject  would  not  interest  your 
readers.     I  will  here,  however,  simply  state,  that  I  have  the  means 
in  my  possession  to  show,  that  ahnost  every  paragraph  in  the  articles 
alluded  to  is  grossly  erroneous,  not  to  use  a  still  stronger  term  ;  and 
I  can  convince  any  reasonable  individual  of  this  fact,  who  may  feel 
interested  enough  in  the  subject  to  call  at  my  house."     I  should  like 
to  be  informed  something  of  the  man  who  comes  forward  and  pub- 
.licit/  charges  men  and  physicians — with  whom  we  have  long  been 
weJI  acquainted,  and  never  before  heard  their  reputation  for  truth 
questioned — wiih  false  statements  and  falsehoods,  having,  as  he  says, 
the  means  in  his  possession  to  prove  what  he  asserts,  and  yet  with- 
Jiolding  the  same  from  the  public,  before  whom  he  has  wantonly  made 
•such  charges.     Now  I  cannot  view  Morison  otherwise  than  as  hold- 
ing the  following  soliloquy  : — Who  is  this  John  Hardy?     I  am  as- 
tonished !     To  be  sure,  he  was  in  the  Hospital,  as  he  says,  and  1  saw 
him  daily  ;   but  I  had  no  idea  of  his  being  such  a  sharp  fellow  as  to 
come  out  with  facts  and  challenge  me  to  name  the  person  cured  in 
said  Hospital  by  the  Allopathists !     I  well  know  his  statements  are 
true  ;  but  I  hoped,  by  connecting  the  Cholera  Hospital  and  the  Poor 
House  to^i^ether,  [no  other  physician  attended  atthat  house,]  I  could 
make  such  statements  as  I  pleased,  and  get  some  credit  for  the  Al- 
lopathists, who  I  well  knew  could    not  get  any  from  the  Hospital 
alone,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  the  city  who  does  not  know 
that  the  Hotcrops  cured  all  who  were  cured  in  that  house ;  and  as 
I  have  assumed  to  become  the  cat^s-paiv  for  the  physicians,  and  got 
my  own  claws  so  singed  that  I  cannot  injure  others,  I  will  crawl  intc 
my  shell,  and,  if  possible,  induce  some  of  my  friends  to  call  and  see 
for  themselves,  and,  probably,  by  assuming  an  air  of  pretended  im- 
portance, I  may  get  their  influence  to  help  me  out  of  my  present 
unenviable  situation.     It  is  altogether  too  bad  that  I,  who  was  last 
spring  elected  by  the  City  Council  to  superintend  the  city  affairs, 
without  a  ^^colleague,^^  should  be  choked  down  by  this  impudent  John 
Hardy«  who  relies  on  facts  entirely,  and  is  not  afraid  to  assert  them 
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— I,  whose  judgment  dictates  better  things  than  to  attempt  to  prove 
my  assertions,  when  I  have  sufficient  means  in  my  possession ! 

Now,  sir,  we  in  the  country  have  a  wish  to  know  the  truth  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  remedies  for  the  cholera,  regardless  of  the  different 
paihies  ;  but  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  justice  in  the  case  from 
a  man  of  Morison^s  feelings  and  interest,  as  indicated  by  his  writings; 
and,  as  J.  Hardy  says  in  a  communication  in  the  same  paper  of  the 
10th  inst.,  <<  if  Morison's  cause  is  good,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
investigation  and  facts" ;  and,  if  he  will  bear  all  that  Hardy  has  said, 
and  not  bring  forward  evidence,  (which  he  says  he  has  in  his  pos- 
session,) we  must  reckon  him  as  very  small  potatoes,  and  not  more 
than  one  in  a  hill  at  that ;  and  we  must  conclude,  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil will  next  season  know  better  how  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  the  unfortunate  poor,  dependent  on  their  generosity,  thantoap- 
point  him  again  as  their  physician.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
Morison,  holding,  as  he  does,  the  station  of  City  Physician,  should 
take  such  a  course,  and  disregard  the  public  good,  as  he  undoubtedly 
does  ;  and,  as  no  other  physician  in  the  city  seems  to  be  disturbed, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  are  satisfied,  that,  if  they  should  reply 
to  Morison,  the  ammunition  would  be  worth  more  than  the  gamt. 

A  Countryman. 


REMARKABLE  MEDICAL  PRESCIENCE. 

Isaac  M.  Comings,  formerly  of  this  city,  but  now  of  Worcester, 
(Mass.,)  where  he  practices  as  a  Botanic  physician,  was  in  this  city 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the  cholera  prevailed  here,  and 
here,  he  for  the  first  time  saw  a  cholera  patient.  In  the  "  New 
England  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  for  Nov.  1,  pub- 
lished at  Worcester,  there  is  a  communication  from  Dr.  Comings, 
under  the  head  of  ^^Important  Dincovery,^^  in  which  Dr.  Preserved 
B.  Mills,  ot  this  city,  is  highly  lauded  for  his  prescience — a  pre- 
science which  has  travelled  all  the  way  to  Worcester  and  back  to 
Bangor,  before,  we  venture  to  say,  one  of  our  citizens  became  aware 
of  his  marvellous  endowment.  We  copy  from  the  Journal  a  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Comings'  remarks  touching  the  matter,  which  we  are 
sure  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers.  If  they  are  not  conclusive, 
as  to  the  prescience  of  Dr.  Mills,  they  are,  as  to  the  credulity  of 
Dr.  Comings — who  says : — 

During  our  late  visit  to  Bangor,  we  were  assured  by  Dr.  Milla^of 
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that  city,  that  he  could  predict  an  attack  of  cholera,  two  or  three 
days  before  the  patient  himself  observed  any  symptoms.  This  was 
done  by  noticing  a  peculiar  anxious  look  of  the  eyes,  the  color  of 
the  skin,  and  a  livid  appearance  about  the  orbits. 

We  were  led  to  place  more  confidence*  in  this  assertion  of  Dr. 
Mills,  from  the  fact,  that  he  is  a  very  close  observer,  and  bis  duties 
as  an  Alderman  of  the  city,  required  him  to  look  after  the  dis- 
tressed, while  this  epidemic  prevailed  thercr,  and  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  more  cases  than  any  other  individual  in  the  com- 
munity. 

We  were  very  particular  in  making  inquiries  of  the  doctor,  on 
this  subject,  and  learned  that  he  had  foretold,  two  or  three  days 
before,  that  «iicA  and  such  individuals,  whom  he  had  noticed  as  hav- 
ing this  peculiar  look,  would  be  attacked  ;  and  his  predictions  in- 
variably proved  true, — the  patients  themselves,  not  having  the  least 
intimations,  that  they  had  been  thus  doomed,  or  having  the  least 
fear  of  an  attack. 

He  informs  us,  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  appearance ; 
but  it  is  never  to  be  mistaken,  if  once  noticed.  He  says  an  anx- 
ious  look  is  the  best  definition  he  can  give  ;  and  a  cholera  counte- 
nance must  be  seen  to  be  recognized. 

We  present  this  subject  as  an  important  discovery ;  as  we  have 
never  seen  the  matter  mentioned  before  ;  yet  it  was  verified,  during 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  Bangor,  frequently,  and  by  various 
individuals. — Bangor  Mercury, 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  EARTH. 

A  fact  of  general  interest  has  been  proved  by  the  boring  of  the 
Artesian  wells  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  namely,  as  we  go  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  temperature  increases  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  degree  for  every  fifty  feet.  That  the  whole  interior  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  or  at  least  a  great  portion  of  it,  is  an  igneous  ocean 
of  melted  rock,  agitated  by  violent  winds,  though  I  dare  not  affirm 
it,  is  still  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes. 
The  facts  connected  with  their  eruption  have  been  ascertained  and 
placed  beyond  a  doubt.  How  then  are  they  to  be  accounted  for? 
The  theory  prevalent  some  years  since,  that  they  are  caused  by  the 
combustion  of  immense  coal  beds,  is  perfectly  puerile,  and  entirely 
abandoned.  All  the  coal  in  the  world  would  never  aflford  fuel 
9* 
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tDOUgh  for  a  single  capital  exhibition  of  Yesovius.  We  matt  kx>k 
higher  than  this,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  whole  rests  on  the 
action  of  electric  and  galvanic  principles  which  are  constantly  b 
operati<M[i  in  the  earth. 

We  know  that,  when  certain  metals  are  brought  together,  pow- 
erful electric  action  is  developed,  and  a  light  is  produced,  superior 
even  in  effulgence  to  the  splendor  of  the  sun.  Now,  if  a  small 
arrangement  produces  >iuch  results,  what  may  we  not  expect  from 
the  combination  of  those  immense  beds  of  metals  to  be  found  in 
the  earth  ?  Here  we  may  have  the  key  to  all  the  grand  phenom- 
ena of  volcanic  action.  An  illustration,  on  a  small  scale,  may  be 
seen  in  an  instrument  called  the  theo-electrical  battery,  made  of 
zinc,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  packed  in  a  box  and  varnished.  In 
this,  heat  is  evolved  below,  while  the  top  is  cold  ;  and  here  we 
have  the  very  cause  of  the  volcano,  when  in  the  interior  a  fiery 
ocean  is  heaving  its  su^s,  while  its  peak  is  capped  with  everlast- 
ing snows.— Prof.  Silliman. 


PHENOMENA  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

One  of  the  most  inconceivable  things  in  the  nature  of  the  brain 
is,  that  the  organ  of  sensation  should  itself  be  insensible.  To  cut 
the  brain  gives  no  pain ;  yet  in  the  brain  alone  resides  the  power  of 
feeling  pain  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  If  the  nerve  which 
leads  from  it  to  the  injured  part  be  divided,  it  becomes  instantly 
unconscious  of  suffering.  It  is  only  by  communication  with  the 
brain,  that  any  kind  of  sensation  is  produced  ;  yet  the  organ  itself 
is  insensible.  But  there  is  a  circumstance  more  wonderful  still. 
The  brain  itself  may  be  removed,  may  be  cut  away  down  to  the 
corpus  callosumy  without  destroying  life.  The  animal  lives  and  per- 
forms all  its  functions,  which  are  necessary  to  simple  vitality,  but 
no  longer  has  a  mind.  It  cannot  think  or  feel.  It  requires  that  the 
food  should  be  pushed  into  its  stomach.  Once  there,  it  is  digested, 
and  the  animal  will  even  thrive  and  grow  fat.  We  infer,  there- 
fore, that  the  part  of  the  brain,  the  convolutions,  is  simply  intend- 
ed for  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  whether  of  the  low 
degree  called  instinrcti  or  exalted  kind  bestowed  on  man,  the  gift 
of  reason.  Wagan  on  the  Quality  of  the  Mind. 
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From  the  Plonghman* 

COLD  AND  HOT  ROOMS. 

Never  heat  your  rooms  to  excess.  They  might  be  better  too 
ix>ld,  than  too  warm.  The  sudden  ch^ge,  from  an  over-heated 
room  to  the  open  air,  produces  more  colds  and  consumptions,  than 
deeping  all  night  in  the  park,  with  the  gate  open.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  iron  work  of  a  stove  get  red  hot ;  for,  in 
that  case,  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  vitiates 
the  air  of  a  room,  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  support  of  human  life. 


•ON  THE  USE  OF  ETHEREAL  SOLUTION  OF  GUN-COTTON 

IN  THE  CURB  OP    ERECTILE  TUMORS    l/FITHOtT   OPERATION. 

Bv  Daniel  Brainard,  M.  D., 

Prof,  of  Surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

This  adhesive  liquid,  which  was  ushered  into  the  profession  with  great 
recommendations,  as  a  substitute  for  needles  in  cases  of  hare  lip,  and 
for  adhesive  plaster  in  woands,  seems  to  have  failed  in  fullfiiing  the  ex- 
pectations which  were  excited  of  its  usefulness,  and  to  have  become 
rather  an  article  of  the  toilette,  and  a  substitute  for  court  plaster,  than 
a  useful  addition  to  our  surgical  armory.  Struck,  however,  in  ihe  ex- 
periments'with  it,  with  the  contractile  power  it  possesses,  I  determined 
to  test  its  application  to  the  surface  of  any  erectile  tumor  which  might 
present  itself  for  treatment. 

During  the  last  winter  a  case  of  naevus,  of  the  size  of  a  very  large 
strawberry,  situated  on  the  anterior  fontanelle  of  a  young  infant,  was 
presented  for  operation.  I  immediately  covered  it  with  a  solution  of 
gun-cotton,  and,  although  it  was  much  elevated  above  the  surface,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  brought,  by  the  contractile  power  of  the 
liquid  in  drying,  to  a  level  with  the  sound  skin.  It  was  allowed  to  re- 
main for  several  weeks,  and  then  a  fresh  application  made  ;  and  at  the 
present  time  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  na3vus  remains,  although  but  two 
applications  have  been  made. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  young  child,  with  a  naevus  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  situated  beneath  the 
right  eye.  This  at  birth  was  scaro(?ly  perceptible;  but  in  six  months 
had  acquired  the  size  mentioned,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  irritation  resulting  from  its  proximity  to  the  eye,  the  appli- 
cation was  made  during  the  sleep  of  the  infant,  and  was  required  to  be 
renewed  twice  a  week,  on  account  of  its  becoming  loosened.  After  two 
months  use,  the  nsevus  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  use  of  the  solntion 
bas  been  fvf  some  time  discontinued 
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It  is  not  improbable,  that,  by  preventing  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
operations  in  such  cases,  this  liquid  may  find  a  use  more  important  than 
any  to  which  it  has  before  been  applied.— iVbr^A  Western  Med,  Jour. 


TO  DR.  OILMAN  KIMBALL,  PRACTISING  PHYSICIAN, 
LOWELL  HOSPITAL. 

Sir  : — In  the  report  which  you  have  made  to  the  committee  of  the 
Lowell  Hospital,  you  have  presented  to  the  city  of  Lowell,  and  to  the 
scientific  world,  the  following  facts.  1st.  That,  of  the  1607  cases  of  ail 
diseases  received  into  the  Hospital  during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence, 
81G  were  of  the  typhoid  fever.  2d.  That,  of  the  1607  cases  of  all  dis- 
eases, there  were  77  deaths,  giving  20  and  67  seventy  sevenths  per  cent ; 
more  than  I  out  of  20.  3d,  That,  during  four  months  of  the  whole  time, 
has  the  typhoid  fever  been  absent  from  the  Hospital.  To  these  facts  in 
the  light  of  science,  and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  age,  I  now  recall 
your  attention, — that  of  the  ciliiiens  of  Lowell,  and  the  whole  medical 
and  scientific  world.  My  reasons,  are,  there  are,  under  your  practice, 
that  of  the  old-school  system,  too  many  cases  of  the  typhoid  fever,  and 
too  many  deaths — my  motives,  truth,  benevolence,  and  humanity.  Let 
us  appeal  to  facts,  which,  Junius  says,  are  stubborn  things,  which  are 
sustained  by  their  own  light,  and  shine  by  their  own  splendor.  There 
are  two  systems, — the  physo-medical  and  the  anti-physo-medical. 

The   Contrast. 


PhysO'Med, 
Dr.  Narden,  who  deserted  the 
old  depleting,  blistering,  poison  sys- 
tem, and  embraced  the  physo-med- 
ical  system,  according  to  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  citizens,  appoint- 
ed 1838,  in  Charleston,  S.C. saved, 
during  that  (fearful  epidemic,  20 
out  of  21,  who  were  subjects  of  the 
epidemic,  while  the  regular  physi- 
cians lost  4  out  of  5,  or  15  out  of 
20.  Dr.  John  Millen,  in  1839,  in 
the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in 
Augusta,  Ga,,  saved  22  out  of  23, 
while  the  old  unimproved  and  un- 
improvable Faculty  lost  4  out  of  5, 
that  18,  15  out  of  20. 


Ant  i'Physo-Med. 
Dr.  Kimball,  in  a  report  which 
he  has  officially  made  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Lowell  Hospital,  in 
1849,  reports  that  he  has  lost  of 
1007  patients,  of  all  diseases,  20 
and  67  seventy  sevenths  per  cent, 
or  more  than  one  out  of  twenty. 
He  is  practising  in  a  healthy  dim- 
ate,  on  all  diseases,  and  loses  more 
than,  under  the  improved  system, 
ought  to  die  in  an  epidemic,  in  any 
Southern  climate.  Again  —  his 
patients  are  the  young  and  vigor- 
ous, those  who  are  the  best  able  to 
combat  with  disease,  while,  in  the 
former  case,  we  have  the  poor,  the 
aged,  the  slave — all  ages  and  coq- 
tlitions. 
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Drs.  Narden  and  Millen  prosecuted  the  warming,  perspiratory,  invig- 
orating principle,  making  use  of  vegetable  medicines  alone,  while  Dr. 
Kimball  prosecuted,  pertinaciously,  it  is  rationally  presumed,  the  coldf 
depleting,  blistering,  poisoning,  mineral  system,  and  we  see  the  result. 

Now  let  us  take  two  parallel  isolated  cases,  that  we  may  the  better 
judge. 

Dr.  Wythe  reports  the  case  of  a  delicate  young  girl  who  became 
chilled  at  a  critical  point,  was  seized  with  stupor  and  difficulty  of  speak- 
ing or  moving.  She  was  bled  and  blistered  ;  four  hours  after  she  was 
again  bled  ;  she  became  speechless ;  and  in  eighteen  hours  she  died  in 
delirium  and  convulsions. 

Dr.  John  Millen  reports  the  case  of  a  young  female  under  the  same 
circumstances.  He  gave  warming  and  exhilarating  medicines,  threw 
her  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  continued  the  warming  nourishing 
process.     She  perfectly  recovered. 

Now,  allowing  for  all  the  difference  in  constitution,  and  turning  to  the 
simple  process,  science  and  common  sense  anticipate  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty the  result.  That  of  Dr.  Wythe  was  calculated  to  destroy,  and 
that  of  Dr.  Millen  to  save  the  patient.  There  is  one  important  fact 
which  stares  the  whole  medical  and  scientific  world  in  the  face;  and 
that  is,  that  a  certain  course  of  medical  treatment  will  change  a  bilious 
or  a  typhus  into  a  typhoid,  and  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  typhoid  fever — under  Dr.  Kimball — is  emphatic- 
ally a  hospital  disease. 

In  an  Infirmary,  No.  40,  Salem  street,  Boston,  established  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  who  pursued  the  physo-medical  principle,  and  re- 
ceived patients  of  all  kinds,  the  deaths  were  but  one  to  650. 

You  stand  in  no  enviable  light.  The  typhoid  cases  and  number  of 
deaths  under  your  hands  are  truly  appalling.  You  are  evidently  behind 
the  science  and  benevolence  of  the  age.  If  you  do  not  see  it,  the  world 
will.  James  S.  Oixott. 


NUTRITIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  BRAN. 

M.  Millon  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  result 
of  some  interesting;  investigations  of  his,  concerning  the  ligneous  matter 
of  wheat,  whence  it  would  appear  that  bran,isa  very  nutritive  substance. 
Though  bran  doubtless  contains  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  more  ligneous 
substance  than  flour,  it  presents  more  qitrogenous  matter,  twice  as  much 
fatty  matter,  and  moreover  two  distinct  aromatic  principles,  one  of  which 
possesses  the  fragrance  of  honey  ;  and  these  are  both  wanting  in  flour. 
M.  Millon,  therefore,  thinks  that  bran  and  meal  ought  to  be  ground  over 
again  and  mixed  with  the  pure  flour,  and  he  has  found,  by  repeated  ex- 
periments, that  this  mixture  yields  a  superior  kind  of  bread.     London 
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TRACHEITIS. 

Definition. — By  Ciillen  this  disease  was  termed  cynancht  tra, 
chealis.  The  usual  vernacular  name  is  croup.  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  an  inflammation  of  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe. 

Anatomy  op  tuk  parts  concerned. — ^The  trachea  is  a  tube, 
commencing  opposite  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  de- 
scending, anterior  to  the  tEsophagus,  first  in  the  middle  line,  and 
then  inclining  to  the  right,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  aorta, 
which  presses  it  on  the  left.  After  entering  the  thorax,  the  tra- 
chea descends  obliquely  backwards,  and,  opposite  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra,  divides  into  the  right  and  left  bronchi.  It  is  composed, 
mainly,  of  eighteen  or  twenty  fibro-cartilages,  connected  together 
by  a  membrane  of  yellow  clastic  Jibrous  tissm,  and  lined  by  mttcous 
membrane.  More  definitely,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  ofjibro-car* 
tilaglnoiiR  ringSy  fibrous  membrane,  mucous  membrane,  sub-mucous 
cellular  tissue,  longitudinal  clastic  Jibrcs,  muscular  Jib re^  Q.nd  glands. 
The  fibrO'Cartilnginous  rings  extend  about  two  thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance around  the  cylinder;  and,  at  the  posterior  part, ^irow*  mem- 
brane completes  the  tube.  The  mucous  membrane  is  the  internal 
lining ^  of  the  tube.  The  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue  connects  the 
mucous  membrane  with  the  tissue  beneath  it.  The  longitudinal 
elastic  fibres  are  situated  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  trachea.  The  muscular  fibres  form  a  thin  lay- 
er, and  extend  transversely  between  the  extremities  of  the  carti- 
lages. The  tracheal  glands  are  small  flattened  ovoid  bodies,  situated 
in  great  number  between  the  fibrous  and  muscular  layers  of  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  trachea,  and  likewise,  between  the  two 
layers  of  elastic  fibrous  tissue  connecting  the  rings.  They  pour 
their  secretion  upon  the  mucous  membrane. 

General    characteristics. — By  some,  tracheitis  has  been  di* 
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vided  into  four  kinds, — the  membranous,  the  inflammatory,  the 
spasmodic,  and  the  catarrhal.  This  division  is  founded  on  certain 
differences  of  symptoms,  and  of  post-mortem  appearances.  A 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  however, 
establishes  the  essential  identity  of  all  the  varieties.  The  diseabC, 
in  its  commencement,  is  strictly  one  of  inflammation.  If  it  comes 
on  suddenly,  like  other  cases  of  acute  inflammation,  but  does  not 
specially  involve  the  nervous  system,  it  constitutes  injlammatory 
croup.  As,  however,  in  some  constitutions,  almost  any  organic  af- 
fection will  create  disordered  nervous  action ;  so,  in  this  disease, 
the  inflammation  may  produce  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  throat,  and  hence  the  dominant  symptoms  are  those  of 
spasm.  But,  sometimes  croup  comes  on  comparatively  gradually, 
like  a  common  cold  or  bronchitis.  The  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  catarrhal 
secretion ;  and  hence  the  disease  is  called  catarrhal  croup.  In  all 
these  cases,  if  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  is  not  seasonably 
arrested,  the  unavoidable  result  is  the  formation  of  an  adventitious 
tubular  membrane  in  the  trachea,  which,  by  its  increase,  precludes 
the  ingress  of  air  to  the  lungs,  so  that  the  patient  dies,  at  length, 
of  suffocation,  or  apnoea.  This  is  called  membranous  croup ;  but, 
in  reality,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  advanced  condition  of  the 
pathological  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

By  imperfect  pathologists,  this  concrete  exudation  has  been  re- 
garded as  essentially  identical  with  the  liquor  sanguinis  pr  coagu- 
lable  lymph  secreted  from  serous  and  cellular  tissues,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  healing.  There  is,  however,  between  the  two,  a  marked 
and  radical  difference.  The  membrane  of  croup  is  more  friable, 
more  albupiinous,  and  less  fibrous,  than  what  is  created  in  the  rep- 
arative process, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  false  membranes 
formed  upon  the  pleura,  pericardium,  or  peritoneum.  Besides,  in 
the  former  case,  the  membrane  is  not  plastic  ; — it  does  not  become 
organized,  nor  connect  itself,  by  blood-vessels,  with  the  subjacent 
tissue.  On  the  contrary,  it  always  seems  measurably  separated, 
and,  occasionally,  is  wholly  detached,  and  afterwards  vomited  up. 
In  the  one  case,  the  process  is  wholly  pathological : — in  the  other, 
it  is  strictly  physiological 
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The  formation  of  this  adventitious  tissue  is  often  very  rapid. 
Even  after  it  has  been  entirely  removed,  (as,  fortunately,  it  some- 
times though  rarely  is,)  it  has  been  known  to  be  renewed  in  the 
short  space  of  six  or  seven  hours. 

The  existence  of  this  false  membrane  in  tracheitis,  is  not  always 
limited  to  the  trachea.  It  sometimes  extends  upwards  to  the  rima 
glottidis,  epiglottis,  vocal  chords,  and  even  the  parts  above  the  uvu- 
la, so  as  to  be  distinctly  visible,  on  looking  into  the  mouth.  Again, 
in  fatal  cases,  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  descend  through  the 
various  ramifications  of  the  bronchi. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  exudation  from  the  mucous  surface  is  not 
limited  to  the  trachea  and  the  neighboring  parts.  Similar  films  oc- 
casionally form  on  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  intestines  and  the 
uterus ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  appropriate  means,  are  thrown 
off.  Probably,  the  variation  from  the  usual  products  of  mucous 
inflammation  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  disease  reaches  beneath 
the  mucous  tissue  to  the  sub-mucous  glands  and  connecting  cellu- 
lar tissue.  The  product  of  this  phlegmonous  inflammation  trans- 
udes through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  modifies  the  usual  mor- 
bid secretion  of  that  membrane. 

Tracheitis  is  almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  early  life.  Com- 
paratively few  cases  of  it  occur,  however,  during  the  first  year  of 
the  infant's  existence  ;  but,  during  the  second,  it  is  the  most  com- 
mon. Possibly,  this  may  be  connected  somewhat  with  the  change 
of  the  child's  nourishment,  undergone  in  being  weaned.  From  the 
second  year,  the  frequency  of  the  disease  gradually  diminishes,  till 
the  age  of  puberty,  after  which  it  rarely  appears.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  has  occurred  as  late  as  the  age  of  majority,  and  even  io 
advanced  life.  Washington  is  said  to  have  died  of  it,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  sixty  eight ;  and  we  have  known  and  successfully  treated 
one  case,  in  a  gentleman  of  about  fifty  five.  The  sub-mucous  cel- 
lular tissue  is  more  abundant  in  early  life,  than  afterwards ;  and 
this  is  probably  the.  reason  for  the  greater  frequency  of  croup  with 
children,  than  with  adults. 

The  course  of  tracheitis  is  one  of  rapidity  and  brevity.  If  fe- 
tal, it  may  terminate  in  twenty  four  hours  ;  and  it  seldom  contin- 
ues beyond  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  If  it  results  in  recovery,  con- 
valesence  always  commences  in  a  few  days. 
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Recovery  Trora  this  disease  is  often  rapid,  but  sometimes  linger- 
ing. In  the  latter  case,  the  patient  may  be  aflfected,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  with  cough,  hoarseness,  and  even  aphonia.  Like  ton- 
sillitis, it  is  very  apt  to  recur.  Especially  is  it  easily  brought  back, 
while  relics  of  the  former  attack  remain.  When  a  relapse  does 
take  place,  soon  after  essential  relief  or  an  apparent  recovery  has 
been  gained,  it  is  generally  more  severe  and  more  dangerous. 

Symptoms. — ^The  disease  usually  shows  itself,  as  such,  first  in  the 
night.  The  development  is  sometimes  extremely  sudden.  The 
parent,  perhaps,  is  aroused  from  sleep,  by  the  peculiar  and  distinct- 
ive cough  of  his  child, — a  cough  which,  when  once  recognized,  is 
nevei  mistaken.  It  is  a  brassy  sound,  as  though  made  by  coughing 
through  a  brazen  trumpet.  The  expiration  is  ringing,  and  the  in- 
spiration is  loutl  and  crowing.  At  other  times,  the  disease  comes 
xm  somewhat  gradually.  The  child  is  thought,  at  first,  to  have 
simply  a  common  cold.  He  has  a  hoarseness,  a  sore  throat,  and  a 
t:atarrh.  He  does  not  rest  quietly,  and  has  the  general  symptoms 
of  fever.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  symptoms  are  found  to  have  un- 
dergone a  change.  Those  peculiar  to  croup  begin  to  show  them- 
selves. There  is  the  pecufiar  cough,  expiration,  and  inspiration 
already  described.  There  is  dyspnoea,  and  hoarseness  or  aphonia, 
together  with  an  increase  of  inflammatory  fever,  thirst,  a  flushed 
face;  a  hot  skin,  and  a  frequent  and  hard  pulse.  If  the  disease  is 
not  here  arrested,  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  increases, 
the  blood  ceases  to  be  duly  arterialized,  the  skin  grows  dusky,  the 
extremities  become  cold,  and  the  pulse  beats  feebly  and  irregular- 
ly. To  keep  the  cylinder  of  the  false  membrane  in  the  trachea 
open,  the  head  is  thrown*  backward,  the  nostrils  dilate  and  are  in 
perpetual  motion,  the  pupils  often  expand,  and  the  face  becomes 
Irrtd  and  sometimes  bloated.  As  the  system  generally  sinks,  the 
cough  often  becomes  less  loud  and  clanging,  the  bottoms  of  the 
feet  sometimes  turn  black  and  hard,  drowsiness  supervenes,  tho 
breathing  becomes  an  interrupted  gasping,  and  death  closes  the 
scene.  Some  patients,  however,  die  more  suddenly,  without  giv- 
ing time  for  any  marked  exhibition  of  tbese  latter  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  to  be  determined  from  the  symptoms  of  the 
patient  collectively  considered.  If  he  is  sufficiently  early  placed 
10 
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under  proper  treatment,  his  chance  of  recovery  is  good.  But,  af- 
ter the  symptoms  generally  become  severe,  especially  after  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  false  membrane,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  hope  is  small.  In  some  cases,  this  membrane  has  been 
dissolved,  and  thrown  up.  In  rare  instances,  it  has  been  detached, 
and  discharged  by  the  mouth  entire.  But,  in  general,  when  it  is 
decided  that  the  albuminous  product  is  considerable,  especially 
when  auscultation  shows  that  it  has  passed  extensively  into  the 
bronchial  tubes,  a  fatal  result  is  almost  or  quite  certain. 

Treatment. — From  the  nature  of  tracheitis,  it  will  readily  be 
seen,  that  the  principle  to  be  observed,  in  attempting  a  cure,  is  to 
divert  the  blood  from  the  trachea,  allay  the  inflanunation,  and  re- 
move whatever  adventitious  albuminous  deposit  there  may  be. 
Towards  accomplishing  this  object,  active  purgatives  have  a  favor- 
able effect.  Indeed,  those  which,  like  podophyllum  peltatum,  are 
somewhat  irritating  to  the  alimentary  canal,  have  the  advantage  of 
acting  as  counter-irritants,  thereby  calling  the  blood  away  from  the 
part  affected.  Soaking  the  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water,  by  re- 
laxing the  blood-vessels  of  the  extremities,  also  invites  the  blood 
from  the  inflamed  air  passages.  Drafts,  applied  to  the  feet  and 
hands,  also  have  a  similar  effect,  in  diverting  the  blood.  A  warm 
water  and  more  especially  a  vapor  bath,  by  opening  the  oQtaneous 
pores,  relieves  the  inflammation.  Simple  steam,  applied  to  the 
throat,  and  also  inhaled,  is  favorable.  More  especially  is  the  steam 
of  humulus  lupulus  [hops]  and  acetic  acid  [vinegar],  used  in  the 
same  way.  Skunk,  hen,  turkey,  goose,  or  other  relaxing  oik  are 
of  service,  applied  externally  and  internally.  They  soften  the 
parts,  and  assist  in  detaching  the  viscid  exudation. 

But  the  most  important  means  to  be  employed  are  stimulating 
expectorants  and  emetics.  At  the  head  of  these,  perhaps,  should 
be  ranked  sanguinaria  canadensis.  Others  of  great  value  are  lo- 
belia inflata,  eupatorium  perforatum,  arum  triphyllum,  and  ictodes 
fcettda.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  compounding  these  several  articles 
in  about  equal  proportions.  We  then  add  a  little  of  ulmus  fulva 
for  its  demulcent  property,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  v^- 
etable  composition  for  its  additional  stimulating  effect  By  super- 
adding an  alkali,  as  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  power  of  the 
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whole  is  increased.  Of  these  we  make  a  strong  decoction,  and 
liberally  sweeten  the  whole  with  molasses.  Of  this  liquid,  we  give 
from  two  to  four  tea-spoonfuls,  at  a  time,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  case.  If  the  disease  be  threatening,  repeated  vomiting 
should  be  produced ;  as  this  aids  greatly  in  removing  the  viscid 
collection  in  the  trachea.  Continued  nausea  and  prostration,  too, 
depress  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  protect  the  capillary  ves- 
sels of  the  inflamed  part  against  further  congestion.  Indeed,  nau- 
sea and  vomiting  «eem  to  be  the  grand  means  on  which  reliance  is 
to  be  placed,  for  the  removal  of  this  disease. 

As  adjuvants  or  substitutes  for  the  agents  above  named,  other 
articles  are  recommended.  Internally,  acetic  acid,  [vinegar],  coch- 
learia  armoracia  [horse  radish],  and  sinapis  nigra  [mustard],  are 
valuable.  If  the  pyrexia  and  thirst  are  considerable,  cold  water, 
as  a  drink,  and  ordinary  fever  preparations  should  be  employed. 
Externally,  a  cold  wet  cloth,  applied  to  the  throat,  covered  with  dry 
flannel,  and  often  renewed,  is  of  great  servi6e.  Indeed,  it  is  among 
the  more  efiicient  of  external  applications ;  and,  in  the  early  stage 
of  croup,  will  do  very  much  towards  removing  the  disease.  A 
stimulating  liniment  is  also  good. 

Still  other  articles  may  be  advantageously  and  successfully  em- 
ployed ;  but,  whatever  they  may  be,  they  should  be  adapted  to 
fulfil  some  or  all  of  the  indications  above  named. 


A  GOOD  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 
Our  own  views  accord  essentially  with  the  tenor  of  the  following 
remarks.  We  will  just  say,  however,  by  way  of  personal  apology, 
that  we  have  sometimes  published  extracts  from  Water-cure  and 
other  periodicals,  when,  in  our  judgment,  they  *  were  ewcn^ta% 
correct,  simply  because  our  correspondents  did  not  furnish  us  with 
original  matter,  and  we  absolutely  had  not  time  to  prepare  it 
ourselves. 
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Heretofore  we  have  had  to  pay  more  than  a  hundred  dollars,  an- 
nually, for  the  privilege  of  doing  what  we  have  done,  as  editor. 
The  reason  has  been,  that  a  portion  of  the  professed  friends  of  our 
cause  have  not  been  willing  to  patronize  an  instructive  medical 
Journal.  They  have  wanted  one  filled  only  with  blackguard  and 
nonsense.  Hence,  every  article,  containing  valuable  truth,  and  re- 
quiring thought  to  appreciate  it,  has  been  condemned  as  too  pro- 
fessional. Even  many  practitioners,  understanding  merely  the  com- 
mon routine  of  practice  and  too  indolent  to  inform  themselves 
further,  have  seriously  felt  the  same  objection,  though  they  have 
been  less  ready  to  avow  it. 

We  are  thankful  however,  that,  at  lengthy  and  we  may, say  so 
soony  (for  the  effecting  of  such  a  change  is  not  an  ephemeral  affair,) 
our  cause  is  found  rapidly  completing  its  transition  state.  As  far 
as  we  are  acquainted,  scarcely  an  individual  now,  thinking  to  sus- 
tain himself  as  a  practitioner,  will  venture  to  deny  the  importance 
of  a  professional  education.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Jour- 
nal begins  to  be  appreciated,  and  better  sustained.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  volume,  we  have  already  received  an 
encouraging  number  of  new  subsbribers,  and  we  expect  many 
more. 

Animated  by  this  condition  of  things,  and  stimulating  a  little  our 
organ  of  hope,  we  have  resolved,  if  our  mental  and  physical  ener- 
gies will  endure  it,  to  make,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  still  greater  ef- 
forts, to  render  the  Journal  a  professional  publication  of  eminent 
value.  We  are  gratified  with  the  numerous  letters  of  commenda- 
tion which  we  have  recently  received,  the  most  of  which  have  con- 
tained more  or  less  of  the  needful;  and  we  now  look  to  our  friends, 
with  confidence,  that  we  shall  be  sustained  in  our  arduous  and 
thus  far  self-denying  labors. 

We  will  only  add,  that  we  are  often  uiged  to  publish  more  re- 
ports of  cases ;  and  the  only,  and  to  our  mind  very  adequate  rea- 
son why  we  do  not  is,  we  have  them  not  to  publish.  To  those  who 
express  this  objection,  therefore,  we  would  just  hint,  that  there  is 
a  particular  in  which  they  are  quite  as  responsible  for  the  deficien- 
cy as  ourselves.     But  to  the  remarks. 

"  Prof.  C,  Newton  : — Enclosed  you  will  find  one  dollar  for  the 
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continuation  of  my  Journal.  I  consider  it  of  more  value  than  any 
medical  Journal  that  we  have  in  the  Reformed  Practice  ;  and  I 
hope,  that  you  may  have  a  liberal  patronage, — such  an  one  as  may 
enable  you  to  do  justice  to  Medical  Reform.  We  certainly  can 
accomplish  more  in  this  way,  than  in  any  other.  If  we  will  only 
put  our  shoulders  unitedly  to  the  wheels  of  this  victorious  chariot, 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  triumph  over  the  horrid  system  of  blood- 
shed and  poisoning. 

"There  is  one  thing  which  I  hope  to  see.  It  is,  that  our  Journals 
be  filled  with  good  Botanic  reports  and  cures,  and  not  quite  so 
much  Hydropathic  blowing  and  quackery.  It  is  true,  that  cold 
water  is  a  very  good  remedial  agent.  I  esteem  it  very  much,  and 
usejit  to  cleanse  and  tone  up  the  bodies  of  my  patients ;  but  I 
think  it  running  the  matter  into  the  ground,  when  we  say,  that  it 
is  the  only  remedial  agent,  and  use  it  for  all  complaints,  as  our 
Hydropathic  friends  do. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  we  can  undoubtedly  find  enough  cas- 
es, treated  upon  purely  Physiological  principles,  to  fill  our  Jour- 
nals, and  we  may  safely  leave  them  to  blow  on  their  own  credit. 

"You  may  rest  assured,  that  I  entertain  the  warmest  feelings  for 
your  present  and  future  prosperity.         Yours  in  haste, 


A.  L.  Whitehall,  M.  D. 


Attica,  Fountain  Co.,  Indiana^ 


MEDICAL  INQUIRIES. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  a  private  letter  addressed  to  us  by  a 
highly  respectable  and  talented  physician  in  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  He  was  educated,  and,  for  a  series  of  years,  prac- 
ticed on  the  Allopathic  plan  ;  but  accidentally  meeting  with  our 
paper  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  then  under  the  name  of 
"The  Eclectic,"  he  readily  received  with  candor  and  interest  the 
Botanic  views,  so  far  as  he  learnt  and  understood  them. 
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In  answer  to  his  inquiries  we  would  say,  Dr.  Morse's  Dynamic 
Pills  and  Plaster  are  professedly  the  same  as  the  late  Dr.  Sher- 
wood's. Each  box  of  pills  contains  about  180,  or  enough  to  sup- 
ply a  patient  three  months  or  more.  We  do  not  know  precisely 
the  formula  by  which  they  are  made  ;  and  we  are  not  aware,  that 
they  can  be  obtained  (,  except  when  received  on  commission),  at 
a  less  price  than  the  one  named.  We  have  had  no  experience  of 
their  utility  in  the  treatment  of  cancers. 

As  to  the  pretentions  of  Dr.  G.,  we  suppose  them  to  be,  like 
those  of  other  quacks,  only  a  convenient  means  of  imposing  on  the 
credulity  of  the  common  people.  We  have  not  the  slightest  fel- 
lowship for  that  nor  any  other  form  of  charlatanry. 

"  Dr.  Newton  : — Dear  Sir. — ^There  is  something  in  the  account 
of  the  Dynamic  Pills  and  Bituminous  Plaster,  which  seems  to  prom- 
ise considerable  more  than  has,  heretofore,  been  accomplished. 
On  several  accounts,  I  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter.  Seeing  some 
of  my  dear  relatives,  and  several  others  who  have  fallen  under  my 
care,  apparently  going  down  with  tubercular  consumption,  I  would 
spare  no  pains  possible  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  means  of 
arresting  this  formidable  disease. 

"  Permit  me  to  inquire  of  you,  can  the  formula  of  the  pills  and 
plaster  be  obtained  ?  How  many  pills  does  a  $7,00  box  contain  ? 
and  how  long  would  the  pills  and  plaster  last  in  ordinary  cases  ? 
I  find  that  allusion  is  made,  in  Dr.  Sherwood's  work,  to  chloride 
of  gold  as  an  ingredient  in  pills  for  tubercula  ;  but  no  formula  is 
given.  Can  the  pills  and  plaster  be  obtained  for  a  less  price  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  Journal  ? 

"Have  you  any  experience  in  the  Dynamic  Pills  and  Bituminous 
Plaster,  in  cancerous  affections  ?  Would  they  be  likely  to  avail  in 
the  treatment  of  cancers  ? 

"  A.  D.  G.  is  located  about  six  miles  from  me.  He  professes  to 
give  a  correct  diagnosis  of  any  disease,  by  feeling  the  pulse  and 
observing  the  countenance  only.  Is  this  a  principle  taught  in  the 
Reformed  Medical  Colleges  ?  I  know  of  no  educated  Botanic  or 
Eclectic  physicians  in  this  vicinity,  who  were  originally  educated  as 
such.  I  know  of  some,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  there  are  many  in 
•k«  -ountry,  who  are  modifying  their  practice  on  account  of  the 
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increase  of  Botanic  principles.     With  some,  this  may  be  from  phi- 
lanthropic, and,  with  others,  from  selfish  motives. 

"Please  pardon  me  for  my  many  questions,  answers  to  which  will 
render  me  under  increasing  obligations  to  you. 

"With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I  am  yours  truly,         

K ,  Jan.  9th,  1850." 


NEW  ENGLAND  THOMSONIAN  DEPOT. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn,  as  appears  by  an  advertisement  inserted 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  that  our  old  friend,  D.  L. 
Hale,  has  resumed  the  business  of  dealing  in  Botanic  medicines. 
We  make  no  invidious  comparisons.  We  formerly  traded  almost 
exclusively  with  Mr.  H.  at  Nos.  79  and  81,  Blackstone  Street ;  but, 
after  he  relinquished  his  interest  in  that  establishment,  we  found 
other  dealers  equally  honorable  and  upright.  We  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  our  friend's  resumption  of  his  former  business,  because 
we  believe  him  worthy  of  his  share  of  patronage,  and  because  the 
increase  of  dealers  in  Botanic  medicines,  like  the  increase  of  Bo- 
tanic physicians,  is  proof  of  the  extending  popularity  of  the  Bo- 
tanic cause.  Our  friend  and  his  associates  have  our  best  wishes 
for  their  success.  There  are  now,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  at  least, 
three  extensive  and  worthy  Botanic  shops ;— ^ne  kept  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Johnson,  rear  of  No.  49,  Hanover  St. ;  another  by  Messrs.  B.  O. 
&  G.  C.  Wilson,  No.  18,  Central  St.;  and  a  third  by  Messrs.  Mes- 
ser.  Banker,  and  Co.,  No.  7,  Long  Wharf.  How  much  better  for 
physicians  and  families  to  patronize  such  medicine  stores,  than 
those  from  which  flow  forth  little  more  than  streams  of  fatal  poison. 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  CLINIC. 
During  the  approaching  Lecture  Term  of  the  Worcester  Medical 
Institution,  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Clmic  will  be  held  every  Sat- 
urday, from  2  to  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  Patients  attending,  on  these 
occasions,  will  be  examined  and  prescribed  for  gratuitously,  by  the 
Faculty.  C.  NEWTON,  Presulent. 
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WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIOx\. 

INC&EASE  OF  ITS  FACtTLTT. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  friends  of  reform  in  New 
England,  that  we  have  permanently  secured  the  services  of  Profs. 
E.  H.  Stockwell  and  Joseph  Brown  of  the  Physo-Medical  College 
of  Ohio.  We  are  the  more  gratified  with  this  arrangement,  as  it 
secures  us  the  co-operation  of  old  and  experienced  Professors.  Dr. 
Brown  has  been  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  our  sister  Institution, 
for  six  yaars,  where  his  services  were  always  highly  appreciated  by 
the  Classes.  A  change  occuring  in  that  Institution  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Hill,  Dr»  Brown  was  removed  to  the 
chair  of  Materia  Medica,  in  which  department  he  will  be  engaged 
in  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution.  It  is  a  sufficient  eulogy  on 
the  character  of  Dr.  Brown  to  say,  that,  whether  in  the  chair  of 
Chemistry,  or  that  of  Materia  Medica,  for  which  his  chemical 
knowledge  particularly  qualifies  him,  he  is  still  the  same  acceptable 
teacher. 

With  reference  to  Prof.  Stockwell,  we  beg  leave  to  use  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  a  friend  in  a  private  communication.  "  Prof. 
Stockwell  possesses  rare  merit  of  being  an  accurate  and  minute 
Anatomist,  but  not  a  prosy  one.  With  a  tact  peculiarly  his  own, 
he  manages  to  mingle  dulce  cum  utile ;  and  thus  secures,  to  bis 
Classes,  minute  information,  witliout  exhausting  their  patience. 
Skilful  in  his  dissections,  and  clear  in  his  teachings,  he  brings 
before  his  pupils,  in  the  most  successful  manner,  his  deeply  in teres- 
ing  and  indispensable  topics,  and  firmly  impresses  them  upon  the 
minds  of  the  students.  A  teacher  embodying  all  these  rare  quali- 
fications can  not  but  be  an  acquisition  to  any  Medical  School." 

With  a  full  Faculty,  composed  of  men  whose  literary  as  well  as 
professional  training  is  of  the  highest  order,  we  feel  no  hesitancy 
in  asking  the  patronage  of  an  enlightened  public,  confident  that 
the  expectations  of  those  thus  favoring  us  will  be  fully  realized. 

We  will  only  add,  we  shall  have  all  necessary  material  for  dis- 
section, we  have  secured  the  services  of  an  accurate  and  careful 
Demonstrator ;  and,  by  the  additional  fee  of  $5,  students  will  re- 
ceive the  best  of  advantages  for  private  dissections,  and  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 
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**  Seize  upon  tnttk  wherever  founds 
On  ChngUan  or  on  Heathen  ground,** 

TGU  17.  WOBOB8TEB»  MASS.,  APRIL  1,  1860.  Va  4 


<2Lommuni(ation0. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS, 

TO  THS  FIFTH  C0UB8X  OF  LBCTURES  IN  THl  WORCUTKR  USDIOAL  XVBTITinaON, 
DSaY£H£D  MARGU  7tb,  1860. 

BY  PBOF.   B.   H.   8T00KWBLL. 

PRELIMINARY    CORRZftPOllDSKCB. 

Pbof.  E.  H.  Stockwbll, 

Dear  Sir, — ^Tbe  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  reqoett  for  poblica* 
tion  in  the  New  England  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  a  copy  of  jour  pratse-wop> 
tbj  Address  delivered  before  the  Class  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  CoUegt  Term, 
Yours  with  high  rerpect  and  esteem, 

G.  MKRRICK  NICHOLS,) 
G.  W.  K1N(J.  > 

S.  P.  HUBBARD,  J 

Worculer,  March  Sih^  1850. 
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(vKNTLKlfBlf,— > 

The  Address  requested  for  publicntion  in  jour  polite  note  of  the  8th  is  at  jour 
disposal,  provided  jou  will  not  say  bard  things  against  that  freedom  of  thought  which  a 
western  life  nntunillr  favors. 

I  am  most  respectfully  yours,  E.  H.  STOCKWELL 

6.  MERRICK  NICHOLS,  ) 
G.  W.  KING,  >   Commute: 

S.  P.  HUBBARD,  ) 

WoreeUer\  March  10, 1850. 


Gentlemen^ 

Could  one  have  been  present  and  interpreted  the  multitudinous 
expressions  that  appeared  and  disappeared,  in  rapid  succession, 
upon  the  countenance  of  Omnipotence  on  the  morn  of  creative  ac- 
tion, he  would  have  been  able  to  gain  an  accurate  idea  of  every 
thing,  and  being,  that  ever  have  existed,  or  ever  will  exist,  with 
their  powers  and  properties,  their  natures  and  uses.  He  would 
have  seen  the  great  object  of  the  Artificer,  pervading  every  feature 
of  the  great  countenance  of  Wisdom  and  Love,  to  have  been  the 
creation  of  beings,  like  unto  himself.  This  he  would  have  read  to 
have  been  the  central  idea  of  the  divine  mind,  the  end  of  creative 
skill.  All  else  was  subservient  to  this ;  the  mere  tools  and  ma- 
chinery in  the  hands  of  Infinity,  for  the  creation  and  eternal  life 
of  Intelligences, — of  Man  and  of  Woman. 

What  an  object !  what  a  work  !  how  masterly  planned,  and  how 
perfectly  executed  !  what  an  economy,  and  what  an  energy  !  The 
thoughts  of  Infinity  on  the  morn  of  creation  were  the  outstretched 
«arth,  the  expanded  heavens,  and  the  unfolded  universe  !  He  has 
faithfully  recorded  them  in  his  works  for  the  study  of  man.  Here 
be  has  made  his  plenary  Revelations ;  here  he  has  written  his  eter- 
nal Scriptures;  and  here  published,  to  the  Intelligences  of  Ages, 
bis  expressed  Will  and  Testament.  Here  we  find  a  full  Image,  a 
perfect  emb'^diment  of  the  great  Positive  Mind  ; — the  first  and  on- 
ly complete  description  of  his  character,  his  actions,  his  intentions, 
and  his  will. 

The  pervading  idea  in  all  this  display  of  power  is  the  creation 
of  Beings,  of  boundless  capabilities,  like  unto  himself,  diflfering  on- 
ly in  degree  of  powers.  Every  work  in  the  vast  compass  of 
things  and  beings  looks  forward,  in  its  final  use,  to  the  good  of  man. 
From  the  nethermost  stratum  of  earth  to  the  last  being  in  the  an- 
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imal  scale,  they  all  converge,  in  final  uses,  into  him.  He  is  the 
axis  of  their  motions;  the  goal  of  their  race ;  the  ultimate  object 
of  their  consecutive  labors.  To  him  they  bring  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  as  to  their  leige  Lord. 

Though  every  thing  prior  to  man  images  him, — he,  in  return, 
miniatures  all  that  precedes  him.  Every  law  and  function,  possess- 
ed by  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms,  are 
epitomized  in  man's  body ;  also,  the  elementary  principles  of  these 
kingdoms.  If  we  do  not  find  all  the  elements  of  the  chemist  in 
the  human  body,  we  do  many  of  them.  And  the  results  of  analy- 
sis favor  the  belief,  that  the  number  of  remote  elements  may  be, 
by  the  achievements  of  science,  greatly  reduced,  and  be  comprised 
by  what  are  found  in  the  human  organization. 

The  career  of   science  foreshadows  this  opinion.     If  not  tnUy 
the  human  body  epitomizes  the  laws  of  the  before  mentioned  king- 
doms, their  functions  and  conditions  of  exercise.     The  great  charac- 
teristics of  the  mineral  kingdom,  composition  and  decomposition, 
are  here  found  in  all  their  beauty,  variety,  and  complication.     The 
features  of   the  vegetable  world  are  here  all  displayed   with   in- 
creased attractions,  and  adorned  with  garments  of  the  rarest  tints 
and  costliest  workmanship.     They  are  found  at  the  very  centers  of 
organic  movements ;  and  are  selection,  absorption,  capillary  circula- 
tion, aeration,  assimilation,  nutrition,  secretion,  organic  arrange- 
ment, and  reproduction.     The  next  sphere  of  existences,  the  ani- 
mals, their  specific  characteristics  are  clearly  and  largely  possessed 
by  the  human  body,  and  in  their  most  perfect  form.  These  are  mo- 
tion and  sensation,  muscular  contraction  and  relaxation.     These  are 
here  found  producing  the  most  graceful,  UT^efuL  and  wonderful  ac- 
tions, that  are  found  in  the  whole  animal  world.     Papillary  impres- 
sibility, ganglionic  changes,  and  nerve  trunk  conductability,  are  here 
portrayed  in  peerless  ability.     Could  we  enter  the  chemical  labra- 
tory,  the  vegetative  arena,  and  the  animal  theatre  of  the  human 
organization,  with  sufficient  intelli'^ence,  we  should  be  struck  with 
the  amazing  skill,  and  almost  new  power  of  all  these  matchless 
workmen  of  God's  vast  field  of  labor. 

In  this  sense  and  light,  we  see  wherein  the  human  form  epito* 
inizes  the  three  kingdoms  below  it.     And,  when  we  take  a  view  of 
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man's  mental  and  spiritual  capabilities,  these  infant  powers  of  In- 
finity, we  catch  the  idea,  that  man  is  the  image  of  his  Creator ; 
and  that,  in  both  senses,  he  is  the  Epitome  of  the  two  worlds, — 
the  point  where  materiality  and  spirituality  meet.     By  this,  we  are 
able  to  see  the  significance  and  mental  grandeur  of  the  expression, 
'^  Know  Thyself."     It  also  permits  us  to  form  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  science  of  man.     Should  I  be  so  fortu- 
nate, as  to  impress   your  minds  with  the  vital  importance  of  this 
great  Focus  of  Knowledge ;  this  infallible  oracle  of  truth,  the  very 
bed  and  fountain  of  science,  I  shall  feci  as  though  I  had  cancelled 
my  obligations  to  you  as  a  Teacher  of  those  twin  sister  sciences, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,    the  great  Treasury  of  what  is  essen- 
tial to  health  and  long  life,  to  intelligence  and  happiness,    the 
embodied  wisdom  and  love  of  God  to  humanity.     Language  is  too 
tame,  too  insignificant,  to  express  the  value  of  these  sciences.     We 
have  wandered  so  far  from  this  soiirce  of  truth,  pursued  other  ways 
for  wisdom  so  long,  that  they  can  now  hardly  get  a  respectful  hear* 
ing,  even  from  the  very  ministers  of  these  great  departments  of 
knowledge,  and  thence  life. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  any  department  of  nature  will  reveal 
all  the  laws  and  conditions  essential  to  its  fullest  development.  In 
all  scientific  investigations,  the  object  sought  is  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  department  investigated.  The  chemist,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  knowledge,  renews  and  enlarges  his  investigations  in 
the  field  of  chemistry.  A  knowledge  of  collateral  subjects  aids  in 
the  investigation  of  a  given  subject,  in  proportion  as  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  the  former  obtain  in  the  latter.  Still,  every  depart* 
ment  of  Nature  is  complete,  and  has  within  itself  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  itself.  This  is  a  great 
practical  truth,  and  should  beget  confidence  in  the  principles  of  ev- 
ery work  of  Nature,  and  a  spirit  of  untiring  research  for  the  dia- 
covery  of  said  principles,  and  the  conditions  of  their  action. 

Every  substance  and  being  of  Nature  is  endowed  with  certain 
powers  and  properties,  which  require,  for  their  free  manifestations, 
fit  conditions  or  circumstances.  This  obtains  universally,  and 
thottld  be  always  borne  in  mind.  From  the  faet,  that  Man  and 
Woman  possess  mental  and  accountable  powers,  it  has  been  sop- 
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poted  that  they  were  above  or  destitute  of  established  laws  which 
cause  every  movement, — ^that  they  had  nothing  in  common  with 
prior  creations, — and  that  their  constitutions  were  incapable  of 
philosophic  inquiry. 

A  human  Being,  as  well  as  others,  is  by  nature  endowed  with 
certain  powers.  Those  powers,  for  their  development,  depend  up- 
on internal  principles,  having  given  conditions.  Those  powers  in 
man  and  woman  are  of  three  kinds, — the  physical,  the  mental,  and 
the  spiritual.  They  are  intimately  associated,  and  designed  never 
to  be  separated  in  this  life.  Though  their  sphere  of  action  is  dif- 
ferent, yet  they  are  mutual  aids  to  each  other,  and  the  welfare  of 
one,  is  inseparably  connected  witli  that  of  the  others.  They  each 
spring  from  germs,  by  culture  capable  of  boundless  growth,  es- 
pecially the  mental  and  spiritual  powers.  The  physical  are  limi* 
ted  in  term  of  life  and  degree  of  development. 

Woman,  like  man,  is  a  compages  of  physical,  mental,  and  spirit- 
ual powers,  with  their  conditions  of  action.  Elementally  and  in- 
trinsically they  are  alike,  but  unlike  in  texture  and  quality  of  abili- 
ties. 

It  becomes  necessary  for  the  philosophic  Instructor,  before  he  in- 
stitutes a  system  of  education  for  man,  to  know  his  affirmative  ca*- 
pabilities ;  then  he  can  easily  and  philosophically  institute  the  prop- 
er means  for  his  development.  He  requires  a  system  of  education 
that  is  based  upon  his  natural,  God-endowed  powers,  and  it  must 
be  upon  all  of  them.  A  basis  of  parts  and  misdirected  attributes 
will  not  succeed. 

Action  and  Rest  are  laws  of  each  power.  Given  means  are  in- 
dispensable for  these  states.  All  education  has  its  foundations  here. 
And  that  system  which  preserves  an  equality  of  development  in 
all  the  capabilities,  that  secures  in  proper  quantity  and  quality,  the 
most  compatible  circumstances,  and  that  balances  action  and  rest, 
is  one  founded  in  Nature,  and  will  secure  to  the  individual  o//that 
can  be  desired,  or  that  God  intended.  Education  can  never  give 
to  man  a  single  elementary  power;  it  can  only  develope  it. 
Every  system  should  recognize  the  truth,  that  by  Nature  all  are 
alike  in  individual  abilities, — that  every  one  possesses  the  germs  of 
every  greatness,  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  mental  and  spirit- 
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ual  powers,  and  that  there  is  room  and  capacity  for  eternal  progress 
and  enlargement.  God  gives  us  the  latent  abilities,  while  educa- 
tion brings  them  into  life,  animates  and  derelopes  them.  Nature 
is  accountable  for  the  power,  and  we  for  the  use  of  it.  We  are  all 
that  nature  intended,  in  elementary  ability,  but  only  deficient  in 
the  use  of  it.  The  misfortunes  of  this  life  lie  in  the  noT^'  and  ir* 
regular  development  and  use  of  our  primitive  capacities. 

Only  when  all  our  faculties  are  balanced  in  their  development 
are  we  capable  of  fulfilling  the  end  of  our  creation, — of  obtaining 
health,  intelligence,  and  happiness.  An  equal  and  simultaneous 
development  of  all  the  faculties  fits  us  for  the  perception  and  en- 
joyment of  all  the  blessings  of  earth. 

Though  this  looks  like  truth,  yet  what  are  the  powers  with  which 
we  are  |>ossessed,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  action  and  rest? 
Are  they  obtainable,  and  can  the  means  be  applied  ?  What  are  the 
physical,  what  are  the  mental,  and  what  are  the  spiritual  powers? 
Of  the  physical  nature   we  can  say  that  it  can  move  itself  at 
will — that  it  can  preserve  its  own  integrity,  for  a  given  period, — 
that  it  can  execute  what  Intelligence  dictates — and  that  it  can  per- 
petuate itself.     Of  the  means  necessary  for  their  capabilities  we 
can  say,  that  they  are  the  constant  presence  of  pure  air  ;  the  daily, 
vigoious  exercise  of  every  voluntary  muscle  of  the  body  ;  purity  of 
person  ;  freedom  from  all  compression  ;   the  erect  position  ;  equal 
distribution  of  apparel ;    and  unirormity  of  food  and  drink,  with  a 
suflicient  restriction  on  their  quantity  to  prevent  their  presence  in 
the  stomach  being  ever  known  by  the  nervous  sense.     It  has  been 
long  known,  that  our  mental  faculties  are  capable  of  education,  and 
also  to  an  unknown  extent.    The  schotils  of  all  countries  are  based 
on  this  truth.     So  general  is  it,  that  a  man  who  lives  at  this  day 
without  putting  it  in   practice,  is  considered  a  dolt  or  sluggard. 
No  man  is  excused  for  being  ignorant.     Ignorance  cannot  seek 
protection  behind  mental  depravity,  mental  taint,  mental  disorgani- 
zation.    We  all   have  mental  powers,  and  expect  them  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

But  nothing  comparatively  is  known  about  our  physical  abilities, 
farther  than  that  we  have  them.  We  labor  under  the  impression,  that 
we  are  but  the  fragnrients,  the  dilapidated  remains  of  our  primitive 
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fermatioo.  We  feel  as  though  we  had  received,  through  along  line 
of  ancestral  malformation,  decrepitude,  and  disease,  the  inherent 
seeds  of  pain,  of  stunted  growth,  and  of  early  death,  woven  with 
the  very  filaments  of  our  constitutions,  and  beyond  the  power  of 
science  and  art  to  eradicate.  The  world  does  not  know  that  our 
organizations  are  the  result  of  the  most  reliable  and  positive  laws 
of  nature,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  human  discovery,  compre« 
hension,  and  full  obedience.  We  have  not  been  taught,  that  our 
physical  system  is  capable  of  an  education  analagous  to  our  mental  ' 
nature.  No !  far  otherwise.  But  an  easier  proposition  I  do  not  wish 
for  demonstration.  We  have  physical  powers  that  we  may  under- 
stand. Those  powers  demand  certain  conditions,  and  they  are  with- 
in our  reach  and  faithful  application. 

We  have* nothing  to  do  with  the  induing  of  our  powers,  but 
with  their  developement  and  maintenance.  We  are  only  responsi- 
ble for  the  conditions  of  their  action,  and  their  use.  Here  lies  otir 
responsibility.  Nature  is  always  ready  to  share,  and  foremost  in 
responsibility.     She  has  left  but  a  small  amount  for  us. 

The  leading  essential  means  that  our  physical  forces  require  for 
their  natural  action  are  the  erect  position ;  the  presence  of  pure 
atmosphere  all  the  time  for  respiration ;  the  purification  of  the  en- 
tire surface,  and  all  its  openings,  with  cold  water  daily;  the  vigor- 
GUM  daily  exercise  of  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  action  ;  freedom 
from  all  compression  by  dress ;  apparel  that  will  be  equal  in  its  pro- 
tection to  the  body,  and  of  that  construction  which  facilitates  the 
freest  motions ;  a  quantity  of  food  and  drink,  at  stated  periods, 
that  shall  not  be  perceived  by  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  stomach  ; 
that  control  of  the  feelings,  which  enlightened  reason  and  virtue 
demand,  and  a  proper  distribution  of  time  into  daily  periods  of 
labor,  amusement,  and  rest. 

These  means  furnish  to  the  powers  and  forces  of  the  body,  that 
which  they  require  for  vigorous  long  life,  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, and  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  These  means  are  the  fruit 
of  the  **Tree  of  knowledge."  The  non-observance  of  these  means, 
with  others,  constitutes  the  Forbidden  Fruit,  the  Tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Good  and  Evil.  Here  we  have  the  sure  conditions  for 
primitive  constitutions, — for  those  bodies  of  symmetry,  of  grace  and 
of  dignity  of  our  first  parents. 
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The  only  department  of  the  science  of  Man  that  has  been  oik 
derstood,  and  the  knowledge  made  the  basis  of  rational  acUon,  b 
the  intellectual.     Yet  here  has  been  a  great  want  of  fandameotal 
principles.    The  great  and  central  truth  of  this  nature  is,  that  all 
rational  beings,  at  birth,  have  the  germs  of  all  those  attributes,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  acquisition,  retention,  and  presentation  of  all 
knowledge  that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  human  abilities ;  that, 
at  birth,  all  intelligences  stand  upon  the  same  platform  intellectu- 
ally, (except  it  may  be  that  the  germinal  mental  powers  differ  in 
degree  of  impressibility,)  that  all  the  powers  are  latent,  germinal,  bat 
possessed  with  the  ability  of  animation  and  boundless  growth.    At 
the  outset,  all  possess  the  elements  of  every  ability.     The  infant 
mind  is  a  perfect  blank,  destitute  of  the  most  trivial  fact,  idea,  or 
thougfit;   a  being  who  requires  for  his  greatest  good,  a  knowledge 
of  many  things,  yet  destitute  of  all,  but  so  constituted,  that,  as  its 
wants  increase,  the  mind  expands  and  ultimately  becomes  the  re- 
ceptacle of  whatever  is  essential  to  be  obtained  for  life ;  so  con- 
stituted, that  every  fact  or  thought  obtained,  retained,  or  expressed, 
gives  room  and  ability  for  more.     By  use,  the  mental  powers  be- 
come developed  to  an  unknown  extent.     The  more  the  mind  ac- 
quires and  produces,  the  more  it  can — the  greater  are  its  powers. 
To  the  casual  observer  it  appears,  and  thousands  believe,  that  na- 
ture is  partial  in  the  bestowment  of  her  intellectual  favors ;   that 
all  men  of  eminence  are  the  favored  recipients  of  her  gifts  ;  natu- 
ral patricians ;   great  men  by  divine  favor.     But  such  a  belief  is 
ruinous  and  wickedly  false.     It  makes  nature  a  mere  creature  of 
fancy,  capricious  as  the  wind,  and  partial  as  likes  and  dislikes  can 
produce.  More  than  this,  it  makes  a  vast  portion  of  the  human  fam- 
ily believe,  that  they  were  born  with  the  mark  of  ignorance  in  their 
foreheads,  put  there  by  the  branding  iron  of  nature ;  and  that  a  favor- 
ed few  are  the  immediate  subjects  of  heaven's  most  benignant  smiles, 
the  elected  treasures  of  wisdom.     How  many  a  youth  has  had  ev- 
ery energetic  action  crushed  to  death  by  this  pernicious  belief,  while 
he  has  led  a  life  of  ignorance,  unrequited  toil,  and  regret.  This  ves- 
tige of  despotism  has  slain  its  thousands  ;  it  has  been  a  destructive 
milde  v,  a  withering  simoom,  that  has  subdued  the  nobler  efforts, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  of  vast  numbers,  who  would  otherwise  have 
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been  supporters  and  defenders  of  the  spirit  of  our  noble  institu- 
tions— of  truth  and  of  humanity.  No  longer  should  such  a  fatal 
error  be  inculcated  in  the  cradles  of  liberty — our  schools.  A  na- 
tion of  freemen  requires  and  deserves  all  the  favors  of  truth,  and 
none  of  those  of  error.  Neither  man  nor  naturq,  can  implant,  in 
the  miod  of  a  single  person,  the  least  amount  of  knowledge.  All  they 
can  do  is  to  present  it.  The  reception  and  possession  must  be  per- 
formed by  the  one  informed.  Eveiy  being  is  as  much  compelled 
to  inform  himself,  if  he  is  informed,  as  he  is  to  eat,  if  he  is  nour- 
ished. 

All  knowledge  comes  by  individual  application,  and  the  facility 
of  acquisition  depends  entirely  upon  the  use  of  the  various  facul- 
ties. It  never  comes  when  one  is  asleep  or  idle.  It  never  comes 
without  being  sought,  and  that  diligently.  It  is  truly  passive,  al- 
ways ready  to  be  acquiied,  but  never  acting  for  it.  Not  a  thought 
ever  possessed  by  the  loftiest  mind,  which  was  not  obtained  by 
application !  But  make  this  great  truth  your  own  in  actf  any  of  you, 
and  your  names  can  no  sooner  die,  than  you  can  destroy  that  feel- 
ing i»f  the  student,  which  cherishes  the  memories  of  great  men. 
You  then  possess  the  keys  to  the  fountains  of  truth. 

It  is  all  important  that  this  nature  should  be  thoroughly  and 
equally  developed  ;  for  the  welfare  of  the  other  natures  depends 
upon  what  they  receive  from  this.  It  becomes  the  guide  and  di- 
rector of  itself  and  the  others.  Infinite  Wisdom  has  constituted 
U8  progressive  beings,  and  this  progress  corresponds  with  our  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge  and  its  faithful  application  in  life.  This 
wisdom  lies  in  things  and  beirgs.  Notwithstanding  it  is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  developement,  we  are  by  nature  destitute  of  all  of  it, 
though  profusely  scattered  around  and  in  us ;  but  we  are  possessed 
with  the  ability  to  possess  it.  Hence  the  importance  of  mental 
culture ;  for  the  mind  only  can  acquire  and  apply  what  life  re- 
quires. It  becomes  by  degrees  a  li|mp  of  trnnscendant  brilliancy  ; 
it  speedily  brushes  away  the  dense  ignorance  of  youth,  scatters 
the  deep  and  black  clouds  of  our  early  night,  and  throws  a  halo  of 
light  around,  and  beams  of  light  into  every  object  of  perception. 

The  value  of  thii  nature  renders  it  necessary  for  ut  to  know  its 
indiyidaal  powers,  and  the  means  for  their  action.      Whatever 
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directly  aids  in  the  obtainment,  retention,  and  imparting  of 
knowledge  belongs  to  the  intellect.  We  are  able  to  see  that  we 
possess  the  ability  to  perceive  material  things  and  beings  and  their 
properties  and  qualities;  the  effects  of  immaterial  forces;  also 
abilities  to  treasure  up  what  we  perceive  and  then  call  it  up  for 
use  whenever  we  wish  ;  an  ability  to  arrange  efTects  and  facts  per- 
taining to  a  given  subject,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  mind 
to  behold  the  cause  of  those  effects ;  and,  finally,  an  ability  to  ac- 
quire and  even  construct  a  vehicle  for  knowledge  between  man 
and  man,  and  then  use  it.  These  powers  spring  from  certain  ac- 
knowledged attributes.  They  are  perception,  memory,  contrast, 
comparison,  analogy,  judgment,  imagination,  invention,  construc- 
tion, reason,  will,  speech,  and  language. 

These  capabilities  are  the  Delphian  Oracles,  the  Hebrew  Proph- 
ets, the  Priests  of  God  to  every  immortal  being.  In  the  days  of 
ignorance'  and  superstition,  they  were  taken  from  men  and  be- 
stowed upon  imaginary  personages — upon  the  conceptions  of  ex- 
travagant fancy. 

But  those  days  of  darkness  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  those  of  phi- 
losophy, of  humanity,  and  of  justice.  We  behold  upon  the  beams 
of  the  new  rising  sun,  that  God  is  the  author,  Nature  the  Treasury, 
and  Man  the  Recipient.  It  emphatically  tells  us,  that  all  Nature 
and  its  Artificer  are  co-workers  for  man's  welfare,  for  man's  de?el- 
opement,  and  for  m^n's  happiness ;  also,  that  every  one  has  the 
noble  endowed  powers  of  greatness  and  goodness,  equally  distribu- 
ted ;  that  their  means  of  action  are  freely  scattered  around  all ;  and 
all  that  is  required  of  man  is  to  faithfully  use  those  powers. 

The  progress  of  science  often  disturbs  established  views  and 
beliefs,  and  by  many  it  is  looked  upon  with  the  dread  of  an  bva- 
sion  ;  but,  to  the  honest  and  faithful  student  of  truth,  the  career  of 
science  and  the  downfall  of  error  are  hailed  with  joy  and  gladness. 
In  investigation  lies  the  security  of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful 
Every  explorer  of  science,  every  cultivator  of  philosophy,  should 
be  hailed,  so  far  as  he  goes,  as  a  l>enefactor  to  the  race  and  a  child 
of  God.  The  human  mind  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  field 
of  labor  till  its  truths  are  evolved.  Then  it  is  satisfied  and  rests 
secure.    There  is  an  everiasting  affinity  between  mind  and  demon* 
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Btration.  The  union  is  indissoluble.  But,  between  speculation  and 
irild  imaginings,  and  mind,  there  is  no  permanent  tie.  The  inge* 
nutty  of  their  authors  may  captivate  for  a  time,  yet  the  mind  soon 
becomes  dissatisfied,  and  leaves  them  and  seeks  for  demonstration. 
It  will  break  every  connection,  even  the  strong  bands  of  faith, 
strike  out  into  the  realm  of  free  inquiry  and  seek  for  the  truth. 
The  mind  was  made  for  the  exploration  of  philo&ophy.  It  is  her 
food  and  life ;  and  nothing  but  death  can  stop  her  strugglings  after 
it  Hence  the  safety  of  free  inquiry,  the  value  of  investigation, 
and  the  need  of  its  encouragement  and  protection. 

Our  physical  and  mental  abilities  have  been  presented,  and  their 
means  of  action.  But  they  do  not  comprise  all  our  powers.  There 
are  those  yet  which  throw  a  charm  and  a  beauty  upon  the  human 
character  which  infinitely  transcend  all  ptior  possessions.  They 
clothe  us  with  garments  of  heavenly  texture,  of  celestial  tint,  and 
divine  worth.  They  are  to  man  and  woman  what  gems  are  to  a 
bracelet  and  what  diamonds  are  to  a  crown. 

May  we  be  permitted  to  inquire  what  they  are  ?  Though  they 
play  a  part  in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  yet,  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  and  are  associated  with  much  that  is  incomprehensible, 
supernatural,  and  superstitious,  their  real  charater,  and  importance, 
their  natures  and  uses,  their  dcvelopement  and  means  of  action, 
have  been  but  dimly  seen,  and  man  has  been  prevented  from  en- 
joying the  sweet  blessings  of  their  active  possession.  This  veil  is  re« 
movable.  It  has  but  a  temporal y  life ;  and  the  apiritual  nature  may 
be  shorn  of  its  artificial  inconsistencies  and  presented  in  its  native 
inherent  loveliness,  splendor,  and  sacredness. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  every  department  of  nature 
courts  inyesligalion,  solicits  inquiry,  and  rewards  exploration ; 
while  it  indirecily  punishes  apathy,  credulity,  and  bigotry.  The 
spiritual  capabilities  require  specification,  presentation  of  their 
means  of  development,  and  their  distinction  from  mental  powers. 
Those  faculties  that  enable  a  person  to  acquire,  retain,  and  fm- 
part  knowledge  are  mental.  These  should  not  be  confounded 
with  spiritual.  Those  qualities  which  render  a  person  lovely  aro 
spiritual.  They  constitute  a  ^oorf  character.  They  are  those  which 
enable  a  person  to  lead  a  true  life.     The  mental  powers  are  the 
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illuminating  abilities.  They  reveal  the  ways  of  law  and  order ;  also 
the  ways  of  error  and  disorder  ;  while  the  spiritual  powers 
prompt  and  induce  us  to  choose  and  follow  the  paths  of  wisdom 
and  love,  and  avoid  those  by-roads  of  ignorance  and  evil.  They 
keep  the  conscience  calm  and  happy  ;  the  hands  free  and  unspot- 
ted, and  the  tongue  pure  and  elevated.  Again,  what  are  these 
gems  of  happiness,  these  pearls  of  the  soul,  these  golden  remains 
and  elements  of  Paradise  ?  Humanity,  in  her  apparent  irremedial 
destitution,  longs  for  them  as  the  thirsting  herd  does  for  the  cool 
draughts  of  the  murmuring  stream.  She  has  strayed  so  long  and 
so  far  from  them,  that,  when  now  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of 
her  state,  she  weeps  from  a  sense  of  her  great  loss ;  she  kneek 
and  extends  her  million  arms  for  the  return  of  these  primeval  pow- 
ers. Yes,  she  raises  a  universal  cry  to  the  uncovered  heavens,  for 
the  repossession  of  the  "  Tree  of  Life,"  for  the  means  of  peace,  of 
happiness,  and  of  love. 

Those  causes  that  made  the  Adamic  age  the  hope  and  labor  of 
every  succeeding  one,  were  planted  by  Infinity,  in  the  constitutions 
of  man  and  woman.  They  are  to  be  fully  found  there  and  no- 
where else.  They  constitute  a  part  of  them,  and  are  as  indestruc- 
tible as  the  whole  race.  They  have  all  been  carefully  transmitted 
to  the  present  age,  and  will  be  to  all  future  ones.  They  were 
planted  there  originally,  are  there  now,  and  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
power  of  man,  however  much  he  transgresses  them,  to  wholly  de- 
stroy them.  To  strike  them  from  his  organization  is  a  human  im- 
possibility. Not  one  can  he  annihilate  : — forever  are  they  all  with 
him,  whatever  he  does.  He  may  let  them  lie  dormant,  misuse 
them,  and  irregularly  develope  them,  but  to  destroy  them  is  an 
impossibility.  They  may  lie,  like  the  precious  ore  of  the  mountain, 
for  ages  unobserved,  yet  capable  of  being  discovered  and  brought 
to  light,  and  still  possessing  all  the  beauties  of  their  first  creation. 

A  greater  error  never  insinuated  itself  into  the  mind  of  man  :  a 
more  mischievous  and  dtstiuctive  belief  never  coiled  itself  around 
man  than  that  which  teaches  that  he  has  lost  the  nohhr  powers  with 
which  his  Creator  first  endowed  him.  It  virtually  tells  him  that  be 
cannot  meet  the  expectations  of  his  creation.  -  Such  infidel  doc- 
trines should  never  be  spoken  again.    Teach  man  positive  knowl- 
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edge — let  negative  alone.  Let  him  see  and  feel  the  nobleness  and 
dignity  of  his  powers.  Win  him  away  from  error  by  the  splendor 
of  truth.  Cast  into  oblivion  falsities  as  fast  as  found,  and  uncover 
the  smiling  faces  of  wisdom  and  love. 

Man  has  now  the  germinal  abilities  that  he  had,  when  he  came 
from  the  plastic  hand  of  his  Creator.  He,  now  as  ever,  has  the 
power  to  live  what  he  knotM.  His  perfecti&n  can  and  should  oor* 
respond  with  his  knowledge,  and  it  never  can  go  beycnd  it 

Man  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  born  into  the  world  destitute  of 
all  knowledge ;  but  endowed  with  abilities,  which,  by  culture,  can 
amass  that  which  is  necessary  for  health,  for  intelligence,  and  for 
happiness.  But  this  ability  is  a  progressive  one.  Hence  as  man 
leaves  the  cradle  and  approaches  the  condition  that  enables  him  to 
make  his  transit  into  the  realms  of  mental  and  spiritual  life,  he 
will,  if  true  to  himself,  dissipate  ignorance  and  acquire  wisdom, 
prune  himself  of  evils  and  gather  the  true  and  the  good. 

To  know  the  way  is  one  thing,  and  to  pursue  it  quite  another 
thing.  A  mind  may  see  with  great  clearness,  and  yet  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  be  as  heartless  as  evil  itself.  Intellect  is  the  guide,  the 
lamp  which  reveals  the  way,  while  the  spiritual  powers  follow  the 
life-giving  light.  This  appears  to  the  world  the  more  difficult  part; 
but  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  ways  of  law  and  order  are  easy, 
attractive,  and  pleasant;  while  those  of  error  and  transgression  are 
hard,  repulsive,  and  painful.  But  what  are  the  spiritual  powers, 
the  remains  of  ancient  Eden  ?  They  are  virtue,  integrity,  fidelity, 
magnanimity,  benevolence,  philanthropy,  mercy,  gentleness,^  for* 
giveness,  tolerance,  k'mdness,  sympathy,  aiTectioUf  and  love  ;  a  so- 
ciety of  powers  tliat  will  wreath  the  brow  of  man  with  a  crown  of 
fadeless  beauty  and  undying  worth.  They  constitute  the  central 
attractions  of  the  human  character;  the  united  excellences  of 
heavenly  progressions. 

The  mind,  if  permitted  to  act,  is  nn  eagle-eyed  sentinel — an  hun- 
dred-eyed Argiis,  which  plays  over  the  vast  fields  of  thought  with 
the  fleetness  of  an  angel.  It  rapidly  and  ably  reveals  the  great 
highways  of  human  greatness,  and  goodness,  wiih  mathematical 
precision.  Here  the  spiritual  powers  step  in,  and  display  the  great- 
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ness  of  their  character,  and  the  theatre  of  their  action.     Here  thejr 
unfold  their  celestial  worth  and  peerless  excellence. 

For  the  developement  and  protection  of  this  nature,  certain  con- 
ditions are  of  vital  importance.  First,  every  undignified  and  falla- 
cious memory  should  be  instantly  forgotten.  Secondly,  every 
thought,  feeling,  and  desire  should  receive  the  favorable  recognition 
and  smile  of  reason  and  virtue.  Thirdly,  every  expression,  word, 
and  act,  should  bear  upon  their  foreheads  the  marks  of  dignity,  of 
innocence,  of  sincerity,  and  of  usefulness. 

The  object  and  aim  of  education  should  be  to  develope  in  doe 
proportion  the  entire  triune  powers.  Not  one  should  be  over- 
looked. To  inform  the  student  what  those  powers  are,  their  use, 
the  means  for  their  freest  action,  and  the  best  manner  of  applying 
them, —  here  lies  the  secret  of  prosperity,  of  greatness,  and  of  re- 
nown. Here  lie  the  causes  that  can  make  our  countrymen  great 
men,  and  our  nation  the  glory  of  the  world. 

To  me  these  views  are  all  important.  They  give  a  grand 
signficance  to  life ;  they  elevate  and  enoble  man ;  they  center  in 
woman  every  noble  quality,  clothe  her  with  fadeless  investments, 
and  throw  around  her  a  divine  beauty  ;  they  lend  a  charm  to  nature, 
and  lead  us  to  approach  her  as  the  immediate  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge to  man ;  and  they  finally  beget,  towards  Him  whose  acts  are 
philosophy,  the  most  sincere  and  rational  worship. 


CASE  OF  CONSUMPTION,  TREATED  WITH  MORPHINE. 

That  victim  of  consumption  !  Methinks,  I  see  her  now,  just  as 
she  appeared,  when,  years  ago,  she  first  came  to  us,  in  all  her 
youthful  loveliness.  But  do  I  call  her  a  victim  of  consumption? 
Let  me  recall  those  words  ;  for  consumption,  cruel  and  relentless 
as  it  is,  could  never,  unassisted,  in  so  short  a  period,  have  made 
such  fearful  havoc  wiih  eartli's  choicest  treasure.  No.  It  was 
ignorance, — ignorance  alone,  to  which  o  ir  loved  one  fell  a  victim. 
Riitlikssly  he  laid  his  rash  and  inexperienced  hand  upon  the  deli* 
cate  intricate  machinery  of  that  "  harp  of  thousand  strings  ;"  and 
lo !  the  ruinous  results !     Youth  and  beauty,  moral  worth  and  in- 
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tellcctual  power  fall  alike  before  the  march  of  the  destroyer. 
Even  now,  though  years  have  passed  away,  the  recollection  of  that 
heart-rending  scene,  conies  over  the  mind  with  such  thrilling  pow- 
er, that  every  fibre  of  the  soul  vibrates  with  intensest  agony.  Is 
it  wonderful,  then,  that  the  cheek  should  burn  with  indignation, 
against  the  author  of  all  this  misery  ?  And  is  it  strange  that  we 
should  seek  to  put  down  a  system  which  authorizes  such  tamper- 
ing with  human  life  ? — which  deals  out  such  wholesale  destruction 
lo  human  happiness?  Strange  it  may  seem  to  some,  and  foolish 
to  others ;  but  for  one,  so  long  as  memory's  tablet  presents,  to  my 
mental  eye,  the  image  of  that  small,  delicate,  but  perfectly  sym- 
metrical form, — that  countenance  of  alabaster  whiteness, — that 
high,  expansive  brow, — those  dark,  brilliant  eyes,  lighted  with  in 
tellectual  fire,  until  they  sparkled  with  more  than  mortal  lustre, — 
those  glossy  raven  tresses,  wandering  luxuriantly  over  that  slender 
neck,  and  those  falling  shoulders  ; — yes ;  so  long  as  this  picture  of 

Adaline  D. calls  up  the  recollections  of  the  cruel  manner  in 

which  she  was  sacrificed,  so  long  shall  I  declare  war  against  a  sys- 
tem of  medicine,  that  deals  out  deadly  poisons  for  life-giving  med- 
icines,—draws  off  the  fluid  and  cripples  the  energies  of  nature, 
in  order  to  restore  health  and  vigor  to  the  wasted  debilitated  frame. 

Adaline  D. became  an  inmate  of  our  home ;  and,  very  soon, 

she  found  a  place  in  our  hearts  also.  But  there  came  another  who 
loved  her  too  ;and,  ere  long,  he  led  her,  a  willing  bride,  to  the  hy- 
meneal altar.  Then  he  took  a  tenement  very  near  onr  own,  so 
that  we  saw  her  every  day.  And  happy  days  they  were — too  hap- 
py to  last.  One  year  passed  by,  and  Adaline  was  a  mother.  O, 
then,  her  dark  eye  flashed  with  a  brightness  which  made  us  trem- 
ble ;  while,  ever  and  anon,  there  came  a  dry  hacking  cough,  that 
struck,  like  a  death  knell,  upon  aflection^s  ear. 

Sometimes  too,  she  spake  of  profuse  perspiration  at  night ;  and, 
at  length,  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  anxious  friends,  and  call- 
ed a  physician.  lie  spoke  encouragingly,  and  our  hopes  for  a  time 
revived.  But,  alas !  that  time  was  of  short  duration.  When  she 
had  been  under  his  care  for  a  few  weeks,  I  entered  her  room  one 
day,  and  inquired  after  her  health.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  ex-* 
claimed  *'0  dear !  I  do  believe  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  dii- 
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ease !''  And  truly,  I  thought  so  too ;  for  the  effects  of  calomel 
were  present,  in  all  their  loathsomeness  and  horror.  Slowly  but 
surely,  the  energies  of  the  system  had  been  prostrated  by  that  "one 
remedy,"  (?)  of  which,  he  who  prescribed  it  in  this  case,  said,  "  If 
I  must  be  deprived,  I  will  throw  my  bags  into  some  brook,  and 
dig  potatoes  for  a  living.''  Would  that  he  had  done  so.  Society 
would  have  been  no  loser,  but  humanity  would  have  been  a  mighty 
gainer. 

About  this  time,  there  came  to  our  village  two  young  dandies, 
who  added  to  their  names  the  high-sounding  title  of  M.  D.  They 
professed  to  belong  to  the  French  School  of  medicine,  and  talked 
loudly  about  the  ill  effects  of  drastic  purgatives,  torturing  blisters, 
cruel  cautics,  salivation,  <tc.  According  to  their  theory,  the  only 
sure  remedy  for  disease  is  rest.  In  addition  to  perfect  repose — 
absolute  abandonment  of  all  care  and  anxiety, — they  prescribed  a 
powerful  anodyne,  expecting  that,  while  the  patient  was  taking  a 
pleasant  nap,  nature  would  set  herself  lustily  to  work,  to  remove 
the  disease,  and,  in  some  mysterious  way,  manage  to  regain  her 
wasted  strength.  Of  course,  they  did  not  intend  that  nature  should 
share  in  the  dose,  and  go  to  sleep  also.  No ;  nature  was  to  be 
wide  awake,  and  vigorously  engaged  in  curing  herself,  notwith- 
standing the  leaden  weight  that  hung  with  crippling  power,  upon 
her  every  energy. 

Under  the  care  of  these  partners  in  ignorance,  quackery,  and 
deception,  was  that  dear  one  placed  ;  and  I  do  believe,  that  a 
prospect  of  escape,  from  the  excruciating  tortures  of  mercury  and 
tartar  emetic,  was  one  great  inducement  to  thb  course  of  action ; 
for,  said  she,  "  I  can  endure  this  no  longer.  I  mu^t  die  as  I  am. 
I  can  but  die,  if  they  do  not  cure  me."  They  immediately  went 
to  wotk,  to  cure  up  the  sore  mouth,  and  the  hideous  ulcers,  pro- 
duced by  tartar  emetic  ointment.  This  part  of  their  work  was 
indeed  a  laudable  one ;  but,  for  medicine,  they  gave  one  little  white 
powder  night  and  morning,  and  it  did  make  her  feel  so  much  bet- 
ter, that  she  told  us,  with  tears  of  joy,  she  was  getting  well.  And 
thus  that  poor  deluded  woman  thought,  for  a  long  time ;  even 
when  the  death-rose  was  blooming  on  her  cheek,  and  the  fire  of 
hectie  burning  in  every  nerve,  consuming  her  vitals,  and  drinking 
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up  her  very  life-blood.  ^^A  pleasant  delusion,"  her  physician  said 
it  was,  and  perhaps  it  was  ;  but,  alas  !  the  awaking  was  terrible  ! 
When  she  did  awake, — when  she  came  to  realize  the  nature 
aod  operation  of  the  remedy  she  was  using,  she  made  one  vigorous 
effort  to  break  the  chains  that  morphine  had  thrown  around  her. 
Even  in  the  very  arms  of  death,  when  every  hope  of  recovery  had 
vanished,  it  was  fearful  to  witness  her  struggles  to  escape  from 
that  cruel  thraldom.  For,  said  she,  '*  If  I  cannot  recover,  let  me, 
at  least,  while  I  do  live,  enjoy  the  light  of  reason  unclouded.  If 
I  must  die,  I  would  not  go  to  my  God,  with  my  faculties  benumbed 
by  the  stupifying  i»ifluence  of  a  narcotic."  But  vain  were  all  her 
efforts, — fruitless  every  struggle.  "O,"  said  she,  *'I  do  feel  so  bad, 
when  the  time  (or  taking  my  morphine  has  passed  by,  I  do  think, 
if  the  whole  world  were  mine,  I  would  give  it  all,  for  one  of  those 
little  white  powders.  And  those  powders  she  continued  to  take, 
as  long  as  she  lived.  Amid  all  her  trials,  she  was  supported  by 
the  consolations  of  religion.  But  our  hopes  for  her  were  founded 
on  h?r  consistent  life,  and  christian  example  while  in  health,  rather 
than  the  triumphant  joys  of  a  death-bed,  over  which  opium  held 
despotic  sway. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  if  you  have  listened  to  the  recital  of  tMs 
sad  tale  of  suffering  and  woe,  I  ask  your  aid  in  crushing  this 
monstrous  hydra^  that  has  been  the  death  of  hundreds,  as  good  and 
beautiful,  as  the  one  of  whom  I  write.  If  your  hearts  are  moved 
to  pity,  will  you  not  lend  your  influence  to  rescue  others,  as  fair 
and  highly  gifted  as  she,  from  a  doom  so  deplorable  ?  O,  I  be- 
seech  you,  by  all  that  is  pure  and  sacred,  deny  us  not  the  weight 
of  your  example,  in  bringing  about  this  great  medical  reform.  Do 
not  say,  "  I  am  but  one,  and  can  do  nothing."  You  can  do  much. 
You  can  resolve,  for  yourself,  to  use  only  those  shnple,  remedial 
agents,  which  act  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  life.  You  can  per- 
suade your  neighbor  to  do  the  same ;  and  this  task  will  not  be 
hard,  if  he  is  witness  to  your  own  success.  Let  every  one  who  is 
friendly  to  the  cause  do  this,  and  the  work  will  soon  be  accom- 
plished, great  and  important  as  it  is.  Do  this,  and  the  mighty  op* 
posing  influence  that  rises  before  us,  like  some  towering  Andes, 
dwindles  to  a  narrow  point.  Chabis* 
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CALOMEL-ITS  EFFECTS. 

Mn  A.  was  a  respectable,  simple-minded,  bard-working  nmo* 
His  wife  also,  was  industrious,  prudent,  and  economical.  Well 
was  it  for  them,  tbat  they  were  so ;  for  they  had  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  children,  five  of  whom,  were  already  in  the  grave,  and  the 
rest  almost  constantly  sick.  Yet,  by  the  strictest  frugality,  and 
constant  persevering  industry,  they  were  enabled  to  supply  them- 
selves with  the  comforts  of  life,  to  pay  their  doctor^s  bills,  which* 
by  the  way,  were  no  small  item  in  their  bill  of  expense.  The  poor 
man  felt  that  his  fate  was  a  hard  one.  He  did  no)  murmur, — but 
he  thought  that  the  ways  of  Providence  were  dark  and  mysterious. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  his  heart  was  deeply  affected,  when  the 
band  of  the  spoiler  was  laid  upon  those  "  lovely  buds  of  paradise,"^ 
that  were  just  opening  in  all  their  gracefulness  and  beauty,  around 
the  domestic  altar.  No  one,  but  those  who  have  known,  by  sad 
experience,  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a  parent's  heart,  can  fully 
enter  into  his  feelings,  when  those  precious  plants,  which  he  had 
dierished  so  tenderly,  and  so  earnestly  endeavored  to  rear  for  ioi- 
i9ortality,  one  by  one  withered  and  vanished  from  the  earth  ; — and 
tfiis,  notwithstanding  the  careful  nursing,  unceasing  anxiety  and 
watchfulness,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  attendance  of  the  family  physician,  and  the  costly  medi- 
cine which  was  given  without  stint  or  question.  Hitherto,  calomel 
had  been  tho  grand  remedy.  Let  the  disease  be  what  it  might, 
whether  it  was  worms  or  crou^,  whooping-cough  or  scarlatina,  all 
yielded  to  the  power  of  this  one  active  agent.  But  unhappily  the 
constitution  yielded  also,  and  life  and  disease  succumbed  together. 

Such  had  been  the  uniform  result  in  former  days ;  but  now^ 
another  child  is  taken  down.  Alarm  and  anxiety  sit  upon  every 
brow ;  for  Mr.  IV9  mother  had  recently  paid  them  a  visit,  and 
she,  arrant  heretic  as  she  was,  had  ventured,  with  an  imprudence 
and  boldness  altogether  unaccountable,  to  insinuate  that  the  doctor 
was  not  infallible,  and  that  calomel  was  poison.  Furthermore,  she 
advised^  that»  in  case  they  were  sick  again,  the  doctor  should  be 
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admonished  not  to  administer  a  medicine  which  had  so  often  prov^ 
ed  fatal.  This  advice  they  resolved  to  follow ;  but  who  is  to  carry 
it  into  eiTect  ?  TJie  iather  is  away  from  home^  the  most  of  the 
time ;  and,  if  he  is  not,  he  is  not  learned  enough  to  attempt  to  dis* 
pute  with  the  doctor  upon  the  correctness  of  his  theory,  or  the  ben- 
eficial eiTects  of  his  practical  skill.  No,  he  cannot  doit.  And  his 
wife,  poor  timid  woman  !  why,  she  does  not  dare  to  open  her  mouth 
in  the  great  man's  presence,  if  he  chances  to  have  a  frown  upon 
his  brow.  How,  then,  can  she  venture  upon  the  fearful  experiment 
of  hinting,  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  or  can  be  mistaken  in  anything  ? 
No,  indeed.  She  would  not  do  it,  for  any  price.  Annihilation 
would  be  the  certain  result !  But  something  must  be  done,  and  that 
immediately.  .  The  child  was  getting  worse.  Finally,  nnother  R. 
was  sent  for.  She  came,  and  the  doctor  was  called  in.  She  ask- 
ed his  opinion  of  the  child,  and  what  course  he  thought  best  to 
pursue.  He  replied,  that  the  disease  was  a  severe  attack  of  brain 
fever,  and  that  he  should  give  an  active  dose  of  calomel.  '^  Not 
so,  Sir,"  she  replied ;  ^^we  shall  not  consent  to  have  any  more  cal- 
mel  given  in  our  family.  We  have  seen  enough  of  its  cruel  work, 
to  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  only  useless  in  removing  disease,  but 
positively  dangerous."  She  told  him  plainly  and  decidedly,  that, 
if  he  would  be  her  medical  adviser  any  longer,  he  must  give  some- 
thing else. 

The  man  of  science  opened  his  ey^s  in  utter  astonishment  at  the 
woman's  temerity.  Then,  assuming  a  look  of  bravado,  he  thought 
to  ^*put  her  downJ*  But  it  would  not  do.  She  stood  firm  in  her 
own  moral  strei^h,  and  met  his  frown  with  the  calm  determined 
air  of  one  who  has  discovered  truth,  and  is  resolved,  at  all  hazards, 
to  defend  it.  He  soon  saw  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  yielded 
to  her  wishes,  with  the  best  grace  imaginable.  The  frown  instant- 
ly vanished,  and,  in  its  place,  came  smiles,  and  bows,  ond  pleasant 
words.  He  even  asked  the  old  lady's  advice  respecting  the  best 
method  of  treating  the  disease.  After  making  a  prescrigtion  that 
gave  perfect  satisfaction,  he  left,  assuring  them  the  child  would 
soon  be  better.  But  day  after  day  passed  by,  and  the  little  suffer- 
er was  evidently  getting  worse.  The  anxious  friends  were  alarmed, 
and,  with  tearful  eyes  and  quivering  lips,  inquiied  if  he  was  not 
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treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him.     To 
this,  the  only  response  was,  '*0  no,  there  is  no  danger." 

The  old  lady  watched,  with  ceaseless  vigilance,  every  dose  that 
was  given,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  calomel  formed  no  part  of  its 
composition.  But,  after  all,  the  wily  doctor  contrived  in  some  way 
to  disguise  the  deadly  mineral,  so  that  no  one  was  aware  of  its 
presence,  until  it  began  to  exhibit  its  usual  horrid  and  greivous  ef- 
fect. Upon  this,  the  whole  family  awoke,  as  from  a  dream,  and 
their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Even  then,  however,  they  did 
not  dare  to  express  openly  to  the  world  the  feelings  which  swelled 
their  almost  bursting  hearts,  and  found  vent  in  whispers  at  their 
own  fireside.  Such  unbounded  power  did  Allopathy  exert  over 
the  public  mind,  that  he  who  would  have  ventured  at  that  time  to 
come  forth  and  denounce  it  publicly,  must  have  had  a  degree  of 
moral  courage,  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man.  The 
result  would  have  been  an  indignant  rebuke  from  every  quarter. 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  poor  shoemaker  quailed  before  the 
storm  of  aristocratic  wrath,  which  would  have  ruined  his  business, 
and  eiTectually  crippled  every  effort  to  gain  an  honorable  subsistence  ? 

The  old  lady  alone  spoke  out  openly  and  fearlessly.  She  in- 
sisted on  a  change  of  physicians ;  and  another  medical  gentleman 
was  called  in,  but  only  in  counsel.  The  services  of  Dr.  R.  were 
still  retained,  and  he  was  allowed  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  inqaity, 
in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  bill,  although  every  member  of  the  family 
r^;arded  h'un  as  a  murderer  and  an  impostor.  The  child  still  gtew 
worse.  Not  suspecting  the  .presence  of  mercury,  cold  drinks  had 
been  freely  given  ;  and  now  that  innocent  child  presented  a  spec- 
tacle over  which  an  angel  might  have  wept  ( if  such  a  thing  coidd 
be).  Even,  methinks,  his  satanic  majesty  himself,  must  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  misery  inflicted,  and  have  given  to  his 
authorized  and  persevering  agent,  the  approving  plaudit  he  so  rich* 
ly  deserved. 

The  physician  whose  advise  they  sought  was  of  the  same  med- 
ical faith,  and  dealt  out  calomel  with  an  unsparing  hand.  He, 
however,  had  once  possessed  a  kind  and  generous  heart ;  and,  though 
his  soul  had  become  fearfully  indurated  by  the  hardening  process 
of  the  Allopathic  Schools,  still  one  little  spark  of  humanity  remain- 
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ed,  to  cast  a  feeble  flickering  light  upon  the  gloomy  shadows  which 
overspread  his  darkened  soul.  Yes,  though  his  moral  senses  were 
sadly  perverted,  and  he  could  trifle  with  human  woe,  to  a  most 
fearful  extent,  still  one  little  sympathetic  chord  was  left,  and  long 
had  it  lain  untouched,  until  that  infant's  suflcrings  awakened  its 
vibrations,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  agonizing  emotion  through  all  those 
callous  heartstrings.  Well  might  that  strong  man's  cheek  turn 
pale,  and  well  might  his  voice  tremble,  as  he  looked  upon  that  dy- 
ing infant.  Well  might  the  slatting  tear-drop  dim  his  eye,  as  he 
turned  to  that  weeping  mother,  and  whispered  sadly,  **  There  is  no 
hope."  Truly,  there  was  no  hope ;  for  the  deadly  gangrene  filled 
his  mouth,  and  his  little  cheeks  were  falling  in  pieces.  O,  it  was 
horrible !  No  one  could  look  upon  him,  hear  his  piteous  moans,  and 
inhale  the  terrible  effluvia  which  arose  from  the  sloughing  flesh, 
without  an  involuntary  shudder.  Tar  was  kept  constantly  burning 
in  the  room,  and  no  one  could  stand  near  him  more  than  two  min- 
utes at  a  time,  even  when  a  napkin,  wet  with  vinegar  or  cologne, 
was  applied  closely  to  the  nostrils.  For  more  than  a  week,  the 
family  were  obliged  to  go  to  a  neighbor's,  to  take  their  meals,  and 
the  watchers — but  let  me  forbear.  I  have  given  enough  of  this 
tale  of  horror,  to  show  to  your  readers,  what  calomel  can  do  for 
them.  Does  it  not  also  show,  what  Allopathy  is  willing  to  do,  to 
obtain  a  patient,  and  a  fee  ! 

I  have  thought  it  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times, 
that  physicians  now  think  it  necessary  to  plead  an  ^'extreme  case," 
in  order  to  justify  themselves  in  giving  calomel.  They  "  do  not 
approve  of  a  free  use  of  it,  but  the  case  is  an  extreme  one,  and 
nothing  else  will  do."  So  said  one  of  the  great  ones,  who  was 
called  the  other  day  to  see  a  man  who  had  a  slight  cold,  but  was 
able  to  work.  His  case,  was  one  of  the  ^'extreme  ones,"  and  so 
he  took  calomel,  was  confined  to  the  house  some  weeks,  had  an 
'^extreme"  sore  mouth,  while  the  Dr.  clasped  his  hands  for  joy, 
and  felt  **exlremely"  happy.  Justitia. 
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Prof.  Newton  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  venture  to  pen  a  few  remarks 
fo"  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  if  they  may  be  considered  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  readers. 

Every  existence  is  the  sequence  of  some  active  principle.  The 
wild  and  apparently  irregular  developments  in  nature,  commonly 
attributed  to  chance,  or  to  the  action  of  some  intricate  law,  defy- 
ing nil  comprehensive  analysis,  are  occasioned  by  some  simple  law, 
which,  however  shrouded  in  uncertainty  at  present,  will,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  be  reduced  to  palpable  plainness.  Lightning,  in  all  its 
forms,  was  once  looked  on  with  terror,  as  a  manifest  token  of  the 
wrath  of  an  enraged  deity.  Now,  the  principles  of  electric  science 
being  understood,  the  law  of  its  manifestation  is  easily  governed  by 
men.  It  has  been  thus  in  every  department  of  science, — that  of 
medicine  not  excepted. 

Those  diseases,  once  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  gods,  science  has  brought  under  the  control  of  the  hum- 
blest servants  of  nature.  And  this  has  been  accomplished,  as  the 
result  of  the  mind's  having  acquired  to  itself  just  notions  of  the 
principles,  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  are  the  cause  of  their 
development. 

The  law  governing  disease  being  elucidated,  the  proper  mode 
of  cure  is  thereby  illustrated. 

The  above  has  been  penned  as  introductory  to  the  suggestion  of 
a  few  principles.  There  are  three  divisions  of  materia!  existencies, 
— divbions  founded  on  modifying  circumstances  simply,  the  exis- 
tences themselves  being  the  same. 

The  first  division  comprises  substances  in  a  crude  form,  compos- 
ing the  inert  or  inorganic  part  of  matter. 

The  second  division  comprises  substances  composing  the  oi^nic 
vegetable  part  of  matter. 

The  third  division  comprises  substances  composing  the  organic 
animal  part  of  matter. 
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The  primitive  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  each 
division  of  the  material  world  are,  in  some  instances,  distinct ;  in 
others,  not  so.  Oxygen,  for  instance,  mingles  with  the  inorganic 
part  of  the  world,  forming  various  earths,  by  uniting  with  their 
metallic  bases. 

It  enters  largely  into  the  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  life  of 
vegetable  growth.  It  is,  also,  one  of  the  main  supports  of  animal 
life. 

There  are  other  elements,  like  oxygen,  mingling  in  each  division 
of  matter.  Other  elements  may  enter  into  two  departments,  as  the 
vegetable  and  inorganic.  Other  elements,  as  Htgrargtrum,  Ar- 
senicum, &c.,  <&c.,  are  confined  wholly  to  one  division — the  inor- 
ganic. 

There  is  to  be  seen,  in  this  arrangement,  much  beauty,  harmo- 
ny, and  usefulness:— ^ach  element  being  useful  in  its  natural  sphere, 
but  often  only  injurious  when  acting  out  of  its  sphere.  This  sug- 
gests a  few  considerations  ; — 

1«^.  Any  ekmenty  artificially  caused  to  cdfnbine  with  the  constittf 
tion  of  any  division  of  mattery  where  it  is  not  found  naturally y 
musty  from  the  nature  of  things ^  be  productive  of  evil,  proportionate 
to  its  extent.     This  principle  implies, 

2ndly,  That  every  combination  of  elements  must  be  in  harmo- 
ny with  laws  of  nature.     Else  the  result  will  be  evil. 

To  apply  these  suggestions,  to  the  administration  of  medicine, 
for  the  cure  of  diseas",  the  conclusion  is, — ► 

That  no  element  should  be  used,  which  is  not  adapted,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  to  assimilate  with  those  composing  the  animal 
body,  and  thereby  to  assist  in  removing  diseased  action,  by  its  nat- 
ural aptness  for  such  an  end. 

Herein  is  clearly  seen  the  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the  Physo- 
mcdical  practice  over  the  old  system  ;  the  very  name  of  which, — 
Allopathy — from  tw^  Greek  roots,  signifying  other  affections, — is 
indicative  of  its  principles, — viz. — to  administer  elements,  not  nat- 
urally adapted  to  assimilate  with  those  of  the  human  organization, 
thereby  creating  another  diseased  action,  whose  violence  shall  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  disease,  the  removal  of  which,  they  fain  would 
effect,  by  the  administration  of  such  poisons. 
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Crude  earths  will  not  nourish  us,  if  taken  as  food.  Vegetable 
life  must  organize  their  elementsr-then  they  will  assimilate  with  those 
of  the  animal  organization  and  become  its  support.  So,  likewise, 
before  any  substance  can  mingle  with  the  system  and  be  produc- 
tive of  good,  in  case  of  disease,  it  must  be  organized  by  vegelable 
growth.  Hence,  before  crude  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  or  the 
like,  can  be  administered  with  benefit  to  the  sick,  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  those  elements  enter  naturally  into  the  composition  of 
vegetable  or  animal  growth. 

From  the  foregoing  reasoning,  it  follows, 

1st,  That  animal  life  is  nourished  by  material  of  vegetable  growth, 
whose  elements  are  derived  from  crude  inorganic  matter ;  and, 

2ndly,  That  those  elements  of  crude  inorganic  matter*  never  en- 
tering into  vegetable  growth,  cannot  be  administered  in  disease, 
without  the  result's  being  more  or  less  injurious. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  giving  crude  inorganized  roinertb 
to  cure  disease  ?  How  superior  the  vesjetable  practice !  And  facts 
are  in  harmony  with  the  above  principles.      Gsa  W.  Skinncb. 

Newburyporty  Feb.^  1650. 


*'GIVE  MB  THY  LANTERN.^' 

Mr.  Editor  ; — The  aptness  of  this  quotation,  when  applied  to 
those  mineral  professors  who  are  ever  found  in  the  dark  corners  of 
their  vocation,  crying  "Light — give  us  light,"  is,  I  think,  on  all 
subjects,  in  regard  to  which  they  are  positively  in  the  dark,  quite 
conclusive.  They  cannot  see  through  the  mists  which  have  re- 
cently risen  ; — they  cannot  see  the  distinct  shadows  which  coming 
events  cast  before  them ; — they  cannot  sec  that  a  reform  can  origi- 
naite  and  progress,  and  they  have  no  agency  in  the  matter.  No. 
Notwithstanding  their  cry  for  light,  and  their  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  character  of  the  profession,  and  the  welfare  of  its  time-honor- 
ed usages ;  yet,  when,  in  accordance  with  their  expressed  desire, 
light  is  presented  to  them,  they  shrink  from  it  *  Its  glare  is  par- 
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alyzing ;  and,  like  an  assembly  of  flies  at  night,  when  approached 
by  a  torch,  they  fly  and  buzz  about  in  confusion.  The  glory  of  a 
Millenium  in  the  science  of  medicine  is  daily  revealing  itself,  which 
must  evidently,  not  only  cast  new  light,  but  shake  the  throne  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  dynasty  to  its  final  ruin. 

I  have  looked  with  eagerness,  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
as  a  body,  to  overthrow  this  gigantic  evil ;  for,  if  done  at  all,  it  is 
the  people  who  must  do  it ;  and,  from  present  indications,  it  would 
seem  that  our  hopes  cannot  be  disappointed.  The  opponents  of 
natural  remedies  assume  the  prerogative  of  universal  dictation  on 
all  subjects  regarding  disease.  There  is  but  one  road  which  they 
care  to  travel.  It  is  the  road  marked  out  by  dictators,  foreign  or 
native,  who  hold  the  reins  of  progression  in  their  own  hands. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  the  man  who  used  to  travel  a  cer- 
tain path,  and,  when  improvements  were  made,  finding  that  a  house 
had  been  erected  upon  it,  rather  than  walk  around  it,  he  would 
enter  the  home  and  jump  through  the  back  window.  Now, 
this  is  precisely  the  case  with  Allopathic  or  Mineral  Physicians. 
Yet  we  hear  them  calling  for  'light'  on  the  subject  of  disease ;  and, 
when  we  divest  it  of  its  mystification,  they  are  not  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge our  reasoning  as  legitimate.  A  science  which  demands 
so  much  intelligence, — which  is,  indeed,  the  essence  of  the  virtu- 
ous practitioner — should  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  such  char- 
latans ;  and,  if  there  is  to  be  exclusiveness,  to  which  I  object,  let 
it  be  confined  to  those  who  are  laboring  for  the  instruction  of  the 
masses.  The  people  are  interested  in  every  reform  afiecting  their 
happiness ;  and  not  merely  the  /eta  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
superior  wisdom,  and  claim  the  power  to  dictate  and  govern  those, 
who,  to  say  the  least,  should  be  allowed  a  hearing  in  relation  to'co 
important  a  matter. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  stated,  in  a  late  number,  that  you  were  anxious 
to  Irarn  the  names  and  residences  of  the  several  Botanic  or  Ec- 
lectic physicians  in  the  country.  I  am  of  that  number,  though  not 
in  New  Englai  d.  I  purpose,  with  your  psrnnission,  to  furnish, 
through  your  columns,  some  account  of  my  labors  in  this  section 
of  country.  S.  H.  BORDEN. 

ratersoHy  N.  J.,  Feb.,  1850. 
13 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  MEDICAL  REFORMERS. 

There  b  no  particular,  in  which  men  so  frequeotlj  miscalculatei 
as  in  their  estimate  of  indirect  or  remote  influences.  I  admit,  that 
immediate  agencies  and  their  eflfects  are  all  important;  yett 
strong  tendency  exists  to  over-estimate  the  present  and  under* 
▼alue  the  future.  Indeed  this  is  a  very  necessary  consequence. 
The  immediate  inftutnce  which  is  bearing  strongly  on  our  interests 
or  happiness,  imperiously  demands  our  attention, — whilst  that 
which  is  more  remote,  or  less  direct,  is  passed  by  unnoticed.  Now, 
as  the  guying  fountain,  hidden  in  the  mountain,  is  the  remote 
source  upon  which  the  majectic  river  depends  for  its  supplies,  so 
these  remote  influences,  not  unfrequently,  are  the  sources  upon 
which  our  interests  mainly  depend. 

There  are  remote  agencies,  which  are  constantly  influencing 
every  pursuit  in  life,  and  they  are  vital ; — to  neglect  them  is  fatal. 
I  will  introduce  one  or  two  instances  as  illustrations.  My  boot 
inaker  has  acquired  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  perfection  in  his  professioi). 
His  skill  adapts  the  leather  to  every  prominence  and  depression; 
nay,  he  improves  upon  nature,  and  confers  grace  and  symmetry 
where  deformity  before  existed.  A  superficial  observer  will  say, 
such  an  excellent  workman  must  necessarily  command  patronage. 
But  let  fashion,  that  capricious  mistress  of  the  wardrobe,  by  her 
Jiat^  excommunicate  the  boot  from  good  society ^  and  the  excellence 
of  my  friand's  workmanship,  and  the  utility  uiid  gracefulness  of 
his  fabric  will  nut  wrest  it  from  disuse.  I  care  not  what  she  may 
deign  to  introduce  in  its  stead  ; — the  decree  will  have  gone  forih, 
and  our  friend  and  his  boot  will  be  superceded.  Now,  in  this  in* 
stance, /a«/if on  is  the  remote  but  vital  influence,  whose  smile  must 
be  courted,  and  whose  every  whim  must  be  studied  and  gratified. 

Again,  every  one  will  say  that  the  cler^'yman,  who  is  pious  and 
sincere,  whose  addresses  are  well  digested,  and  carefully  adap'ed 
to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  his  flock,  must  necessarily  be  succos^rul 
in  his  ministration.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  valuable 
qualificaVjons,  which  so  immediately  influence  his  intercourse  with 
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bis  charge,  must  secure  success.  But  not  so.  There  are  remaU 
and  general  influences  which  he  must  sustain,  and  whose  everj 
pha^te  he  must  study,  with  a  care  no  less  intense  than  that  of  owr 
friend  the  boot  maker.  Let  the  various  means  of  religious  organi- 
zations, and  associations  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  information 
be  suddenly  arrested,  and  his  influence  and  teachings  are  at  an  end. 
A  universal  infidelity  is  the  consequence,  and  with  our  friend  the 
boot  maker  he  will  become  an  "  obselete  idea.^^ 

The  Theological  Institutions  and  their  kindred  associations  are 
the  remote  but  vital  influences  upon  which  the  clergyman's  suc- 
cess mainly  depends.  For  community  is  but  an  unit,  a  vast  ani- 
mal, composed,  it  is  true,  of  heterogeneous  materials,  but  all  harmo- 
nizing to  one  great  end.  Indeed,  this  association  of  apparently 
incompatible  materials  is  necessary  to  its  perfect  organization.  Do 
we  not  see  in  every  animal,  antagonistic  principles  ?  Are  not  the 
functions  of  nutrition  and  destruction,  constantly  active?  Are  not 
the  processes  of  decomposition  and  reproduction,  of  creation  and 
decay,  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  animal  life  ?  The  incom- 
patibility of  the  associated  ingredients  forms  no  valid  objection  to 
the  unity  of  community  ;  and,  although  each  individual,  like  the 
individual  organs  of  the  system,  has  duties  to  perform,  relations  to 
sustain,  and  responsibilities  to  meet;  still, 

**  All  tre  but  pnrts  of  one  stupendous  whole,** 

and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  remote  influences  aflbctlng  conn 
rounity  will  necessarily  affect  its  members. 

Are  there  not  moral  epidemics?  Now  these  prevalent  mental 
diseases  are  but  symptoms  of  one  grand  disease.  Community  is 
'  eick,  and  its  members  are  writhing.  As,  in  the  human  system,  difier- 
ent  oi^ns  may  be  implicated  by  disease ;  so,  in  our  great  animal, 
different  organs  will  exhibit,  either  primarily  or  sympathetically! 
the  evidences  of  disease. '  Thus  a  spirit  of  conquest  and  war  it 
but  a  morbid  excitement  of  community's  combativeness  ;  excessive 
religious  excitements,  undue  activity  of  its  veneration.  Infatuation, 
with  regard  to  some  benevolent  enterprise,  is  but  an  over  ezertton 
of  its  benevolence.  And  thus,  through  all  its  ramifications,  indi* 
▼idual  suffering  is  but  a  symptom  of  disease  in  the  whole. 

Now  it  must  be  apparent,  that  all  who  wish  to  seoard  iacoeasi 
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mutt  devote  their  attention,  not  only  to  the  immediate  means,  bot 
aba  to  those  mediate  influences  which,  though  remote,  must  yet 
be  sustained  and  fostered. 

This  brings  me  more  immediately  to  the  legitimate  object  ef  this 
article,  via,  the  remote  cautes  upon  which  medical  reform  in  New 
.  England  mainly  depends  for  its  ultimate  success.  Indeed,  these 
causes  opi^rate  elsewhere  with  equal  force,  and  this  article  will  be 
found  "  calculated  for  other  latitudes,"  as  well  as  New  Englaad. 
But.  now,  let  me  seriously  propound  the  question  to  every 
friend  of  reform, — H<ti  our  cause  been  as  successful  as  its  intrin- 
.sic  merits  will  warrant?  If  answered  in  the  negative,  and  it 
.ean  not  lie  answered  otherwise,  another  question  immediate 
ly  intrudes  itself  upon  us.  Is  tijis  want  of  success  due  to 
a  lack  of  individual  enterprise  ?  Evidently  not  For  the  Physo- 
■oiedical  physician,  without  means,  without  literary,  and,  too  fre- 
•quently,  professional  training,  and  in  defiance  of  a  hostile  public 
flieniioieni,  has  planted  himself  in  every  village  and  city  of  New 
England.  Then  why  have  we  not  been  more  successful  ?  Why 
arQ  our  claims,  even  now,  admitted  so  tardily  ?  Why  is  the  invid- 
ious phrase  '<  Regulars  and  Botama^^^  still  current  ?  Because 
.we  have  neglected,  and  aie  now  neglecting  those  general  and 
remote  agencies  upon  which  success  always  depends.  We  have 
neglected  that  public  sentiment,  which,  if  properly  moulded,  would, 
jere  now,  have  ensured  unparalleled  success.  We  have  neglected 
the  remote  agencies— our  Medical  Schools  and  Medical  Journals. 

Permit  me  once  more  to  revert  to  my  first  position.  Community 
ii  laboring  under  a  chronic  affection.  Your  personal  exertions  hare 
heretofore  been  of  a  strictly  topical  character,  confined  to  the 
little  sphere  in  which,  you  move.  But  do  you  not  see,  that  the 
symptoms  most  markedly  indicate  general  constitutional  treatment? 
Now  we. must  resort  to  those  remedies  which  are  general  in  their 
tharapeutie  action  ;  and  these  general  remedies  are  our  means  of 
public  instruction, — ^viz;  our  Schools  and  Journals.  Neglect  these, 
Mfiui  the  djsQiuie  will  soon  become  so  aggravated,  as  to  drive  you 
and  your  topical  remedies  from  the  arena. 

We  caqnpt  s^cceedi  depend  upon  it,  unless  we  sustain  our  means 
9f  fiiiMii^  instruction.    Let  m^  direct  your  attention,  to  the  care 
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and  liberality  with  which  our  Allopathic  friends  siittatn  their  Inali- 
totioDS.  Look  at  the  munificent  patronage  extended  to  their  Schoob 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places.  Ah,  yes! 
they  have  made  oat  their  diagnosis  correctly  ;  and  are  judiciously, 
even  though  Allopachically,  administering  those  remedies,  which, 
despite  the  defects  in  their  system,  secure  to  them  success. 

Now  I  appeal  to  the  friends  of  reform.  Will  you  stand  by,  and 
see  our  infant  Institutions  sink  for  want  of  proper  aid  ?  If  you  do, 
it  requires  no  prophetic  eye  to  foresee  you  and  y^ur  hoot  forced 
into  disuse,  by  a  iashion  sedulously  courted  by  the  more  wary  Al- 
lopathist.  In  the  name  of  intelligence,  I  ask,  Are  our  private  offi- 
ces so  well  furnished  with  medical  libraries,  as  to  render  the  aid  of 
the  School  unnecessary  ?  Or  are  we,  as  a  class,  so  obtuse  aa  not  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  instruction  ?  Do  the  reformed  prac- 
titioners of  New  England,  like  some  d(^matists  of  a  sister  profes- 
sion, claim  that  science  is  a  deuiment  to  the  physician  ?  It  is  a  fix- 
ed law  in  trade,  that  the  article  in  market  is,  in  quality,  adapted  to 
the  demand.  Can  it  be  possible,  that,  in  New  England,  the  Attica 
of  America,  there  exists  a  community  or  a  class,  so  basely  igno- 
rant, as  to  repudiate  a  learned  doctor  ?  No,  no  I  It  is  apathy — that 
death-like  slumber,  which  insensibly  yields  to  the  narcotic  influence 
of  inaction,  until  successful  resistance  is  impossible. 

Let  me  beseech  you  once  more,  permit  not  our  infant  Schools  to 
languish,  but  promptly  and  efiSciently  contribute  that  aid,  whioh 
will  give  to  them  a  vigorous  and  commanding  influence.  The 
Worcester  School,  with  an  energy  worthy  of  better  success,  con- 
tinues annually  to  disseminate  instruction  ;  but  its  Classes  are  as 
yet  small,  and  its  Faculty  most  severely  feel  the  want  of  a  suita- 
ble building. 

There  is  something  instructive  in  the  history  of  this  (mly  Re- 
form School  in  New  England.  An  incipient  eSort  was  made,  tow- 
ards the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Instruction  in  the  month  of  Feb. 
1846 ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  March  following.  Professors  Newton  and 
Kidder  commenced  a  Course  of  Lectures  for  13  weeks,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  efibrt,  Prof.  Newton,  in  the  Medical  Eclectic  for  May 
16th,  says,  ''The  first  Anniversary  of  this  School  will  occur  on 
Wednesday,  the  8d  of  June  next  (1846).    The  Anfliveraary  Ad- 
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<fa«88  will  be  belivered  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Comings,  M.  D.,  of  the  Soath- 
ern  BoUnico-Meclical  College  at  Macon,  Georgia.  The  exercises 
will  comtnenoe  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  Course  of  Leriures 
wbicii  is  now  being  delivered,  is  an  incipient  effort,  designed  to  test 
the  queiiion  of  probability  in  regard  to  the  Sch&ol's  being  sustained ; 
and  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that  the  expectaUons  of  the 
friends  are  fully  answered." 

At  the  close  of  this  te$t  Senion^  four  individuals  graduated,  re- 
ceiving their  degree  from  the  Macon  School.  But  a  very  serious 
difficulty  was  to  be  surmounted.  This  School  wns unchartered,Mi 
ibe  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  influenced  by  the  Counsellors  of 
llie  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  promptly  rejected  their  earlier 
petitions.  By  dint  of  unwearied  exertions,  however,  and  at  a  great 
expense  of  time  and  money,  a  charter  was  finally  obtahied  last 
season. 

But,  in  the  interim,  changes  had  taken  place  in  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  in  its  Faculty.  The  first  Faculty,  consisting  of  bat 
two  members,  had  been  increased.  An  eflficient  plan  of  instruction, 
and  an  energetic  Faculty,  had  given  to  it  reputation  abroad,  and 
secured  for  it  respect  at  home.  An  agent  had  collected  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  dolhre, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  building,  apparatus,  &c.  We  regret  to 
say  that  the  tardiness  of  those  who  subscribed,  in  sending  in  their 
subscriptions,  and  the  difficulties  in  increasing  this  supscription, 
have,  as  yet  prevented  the  Board  from  erecting  the  necessary  build- 
ings. And  now,  once  more,  shall  this  School  and  its  founders,  who 
have  so  nobly  struggled  against  every  difficulty,  surmounted  everj 
obstacle,  be  permitted  to  linger  for  want  of  the  necessary  aid? 
The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  me  by  intelligent  friends 
at  the  South  and  West,  Why  are  your  efibrts  at  Worcester,  not 
more  vigorous  ?  Why  delay  erecting  your  buildings  ?  Shall  I  be 
compelled  to  say  to  such  interrogators,  that  the  reformers  of  New 
England  feel  so  litde  interest  in  their  medical  Institutions,  as  to 
refuse  to  aid  them  in  erecting  the  mere  building?  Little  does  the 
practitioner,  located  in  some  snug  yankee  village,  think  of  the 
struggles,  the  anxieties,  and  the  perplexities,  which  have  harrassed. 
the  tawgetic  projector  of  this  Institution,  the  influence  of  which  ii 
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coBinMindiiig  for  him,  in  his  distant  home,  deference  and  respect 
And  noW)  after  having  9ollected  around  them  an  e£Bcient  Faculty, 
and  lai^  means  of  illustration,  means  which  are  daily  increasing, 
shall  the  Trustees  find  a  reluctance  on  your  part,  to  aid  in  consumma- 
ting the  last  measure  necessary  to  its  permanent  establishment  7  WW 
you,  or  will  you  not  give  it  a  home  ? 

The  President  and  others  have  been  and  are  now  incurring  ez" 
penses,  which  should  be  defrayed  from  other  sources.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  Institution  never  were  so  flatteringas  at  present  The 
most  friendly  relations  have  been  established  between  this  and  the 
Physo-Medical  College  at  Cincinnati, — three  Professors  from  the 
latter  School  being  also  connected  with  this  Faculty.  Thus,  with 
the  elements  of  success  at  home,  and  friendly  relations  abroad,  I 
again  ask,  shall  the  School  be  sustained  ?  What  New  Engtand  man 
will  say  No  ? 

Recollect,  this  is  one  of  those  remote  influences  which  must  be 
sustained,  in  order  to  secure  individual  success.  The  subject  be- 
speaks its  own  importance  ;  §nd  now,  trusting  to  that  shrewdneM 
of  judgment,  which  so  markedly  characterizes  the  yankee,  and  la 
that  enterprizing  benevolence,  which  is  no  less  a  prominent  trail, 
I  commit  the  late  of  our  Institution  to  your  hands.  May  your  d»- 
<^ion  be  in  accordance  with  the  true  inteiests  of  Humanity  and 
Reform.  E.  Morgan  Parritt. 

fVorceiter,  March  20M.  1860. 


(SbttoriaK 


RUDBECKIA  LACINIATA. 

With  some  practitioners,  this  article  has  obtained  reputation  as 
a  diuretic  and  anodyne.  Dr.  John  L.  Martin,  writing  us  from 
Littleton,  N.  H.,  says,  *'The  rudbeckiu  lacii.iata  is  one  of  the  best 
diuretics  I  have  ever  used.  It  acts  like  a  charm,  on  diseased  kid- 
neys, and  is  a  noble  remedy  in  dropsy." 
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He,  abo,  sappoietits  action  on  an  affected  spine  to  beiavorabie, 
and  says,  <'  I  have  seen  the  almost  immediate  arrest  of  pain  in  the 
back,  loins,  abdomen,  and  epigastrium,  after  taking  half  a  pint  of 
the  decoction ;  and  almost  no  inconvenience  has  afterwards  been 
felt." 

We  would  like  to  be  informed  what  has  been  the  experience  of 
others  in  the  use  of  this  remedy.  It  may  contain  valuable  medical 
properties,  besides  those  here  mentioned ;  and,  if  so,  they  sbooU 
be  generally  known  to  the  professbn. 


CORRECTIONS. 

It  is  extremely  mortifying  to  an  editor,  to  find,  that  occasioDallj 
he  has  overlooked  such  mistakes  of  the  printer,  as  render  the  hn- 
goage  employed  ungrammatical  and  nonsensical.  Usually,  we  bate 
trusted  to  the  good  sense  of  our  readers  to  rectify  errors  of  this 
character  in  the  Journal ;  but  sometimes — ^we  trust,  not  often— 
those  occur  which  even  a  Yankee  can  hardly  be  expected  to  puss 
out,  nor  a  Southerner  reckon  what  they  shouid  be.  Such  an  ia- 
stance  is  found  on  page  32,  line  4  from  the  top,  and  was  undiscof- 
ered  by  us,  till  pointed  out  by  a  friend.  It  is  the  use  of  the  word 
kUerruptingf  for  interposing.  Other  errors  we  have  detected ;  bat 
they  are  generally  such  as  our  readers  will  correct  for  themselves. 
We  will,  however,  just  remark  that,  on  page  72,  line  8  from  the 
top,  the  phrase  in  generally,  should  be  tit  general. 


H.  H.  SHERWOOD'S  SUCCESSORS. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  to  the  Advertisement 
of  H.  H.  Sherwood's  Successors,  which  we  first  publish  in  tbb 
number.  We  know  but  little  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Dr.  Morse  has  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  **  Gold  Pills  ;" 
but  shall  endeavcir  to  inform  ourselves,  and  do  justice,  in  our  next 
issue,  to  those  concerned.  Time  and  space  forbid  our  saying  moie 
at  present. 
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BOTANIC  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 

JOURNAL. 

GALVnr  NEWTON,  H.  D.,  EDITOR  AND  FROFRDSTO& 


••  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found. 
On  Christian  or  an  Heathen  gramuL** 


ro  L.  IV.  WOROBSTER,  MASS.,  MAT  1,  1860.  Va  4. 


(H  0  m  m  u  n  t  c  a  t  i  0  n  0 . 


COD  LIVER  OIL -NEW  WORK -SCARLATINA. 

Prof.  Newtoh: 

Dear  Sir, — For  one,  I  should  be  happy  to  see, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Botanic  Medic-al  and  Surgical  Journal,  year 
opinion,  in  relation  to  the  properties  and  the  benefits  of  cod  Kvet 
oil,  in  pulmonary  affections,  &c.,  according  to  your  observation  and 
experience  in  its  use.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  cod  lioer  mamm 
raging  throughout  the  country,  as  extensive,  or  more  extensive  even^^ 
than  raged  in  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr. 
Mason  Good,  a  celebrated  writer  in  London,  says,  "  When  advert- 
ing to  the  internal  use  of  oleum  jecoris  aselli,  (common  train  oil^ 
14 
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or  that  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  cod-fish,  not  long  alsoexten- 
sively  tried),  I  had  almost  said  a  fashionable  remedy,  in  consequence 
of  the  warm  and  confident  recommendation  of  Dr.  Percival.  In 
chronic  rheumatism,  in  slight  cases,  it  may  sometimes  prove  saluta- 
ry, but  its  virtues  cannot  fairly  stand  in  competition  with  those  of 
the  terebinthinate  oils." 

I  have  used  cod  liver  oil,  perhaps  in  forty  or  fifty  cases,  of  bron- 
diitis  and  pulmonary  complaints,  with  very  little  benefit,  other  than 
temporary  relief;  as,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  most,  the  patients 
have  said,  that  they  derive  no  benefit,  and  they  decline  its  farther 
use. 

Here  is  an  extract»frora  the  New  York  Scalpel,  for  Feb.  1850, 
by  Dr.  Dixon,  which  is  both  interesting  and  sarcastic,  under  the 
head  of  ^^ Oleum  Jecoris  AselU! 

**  What,  think  you,  is  that,  gentle  reader  ?  A  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet,  nor  can  we  deny  that  a  small  quantity 
of  adeps  suillse,  extnicied  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  thesusscrofa, 
and  duly  mingled  with  the  proper  quantity  of  cetaceum,  taken  by 
our  sea-hunters  from  the  head  of  the  physeter  marcrocephalus,  and 
oleum  olivarum,  the  whole  duly  mingled  during  liquifaciion,  and, 
when  partially  congealed,  delicately  tinted  with  the  powdered  bod- 
ies of  that  love  of  an  insect  (we  breathe  it  gently,  so  dear  to  the 
dissipated  of  the  sex) — the  coccus  cacti,  and  flavored  with  some 
exquisite  essence,  and  put  in  a  little  China  box  with  a  picture  of 
Cupid  upon  it,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  applied  to  those  sweet 
lips  after  being  blanched  by  a  little  dissipation,  than  hog's  brd, 
spermaceti,  and  oil  of  olives,  tinted  with  carmine,  and  packed  in  a 
wooden  pill  box  !  Here  there  is  room  for  the  display  of  genius,  in 
getting  up  the  article.  Bot  cod  liver  o>l !  Ah  !  Waiigh  !  horribli:! 
'Twas  well  to  put  those  big  words  at  the  head  of  this  little  squib; 
was'nt  it  ?  or  yoil  would  never  have  read  thus  far.  The  philan- 
thropists of  the  universal  notion  are  in  great  glee  in  Boston,  coin- 
ing mcHiey  fronn  their  new  hobby  horse.  We  somewhat  suspect 
our  honest  friends  of  occasionally  mistaking  a  stray  whale,  or  shark, 
and  may  be  a  halibut,  or  a  skate,  for  a  cod-fish,  to  say  nothing  of 
tliat  amphibious  aniinul  the  aforesaid  sus  scrofa* 
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^^  Several  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  modern  Athens  talk  learnedly 
and  eloquently  upon  the  excellent  effect  of  the  pure  article,  and, 
we  bethink  us,  they  are  soon  going  to  make  everybody  tell  all  they 
know  about  it,  and  may  be,  a  little  more.  The  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  says,  that  our  Eastern  friends  are  moving  in 
the  matter,  in  their  grand  style.  A  Comfnittce  of  the  *  Boston 
Society  ior  Observation  in  Medicine  and  the  collateral 
Sciences,'  have  addressed  a  circular  to  the  profession  of  that  city, 
inviting  some  account  of  their  experience  with  this  invaluable  ar- 
ticle.' Of  course,  we  shall  have  it  soon  plentifully.  There  is  an 
old  gentlemen  somewhere  in  that  salubrious  neighborhood  of  forti- 
eth street,  who  makes  a  great  deal  of  this  article,  which  is  very 
beautiful  in  appearance ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  wc  never  see  any  cod- 
fish's liver  about  his  house,  but  lots  of  dead  dogsan(|  horses.  We 
don't  mean  to  insinuate  anything,  and  hope  he  will  forgive  us ; 
but  he  has  a  most  roguish  twinkle  about  his  eye,  when  talking  of 
the  excellence  of  his  <raal  genooine  article.' 

'*  Seriously,  Liebeg,  and  some  others  of  our  modern  chemists  and 
physiologists,  have  assured  us,  that  fat,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
of  difficult  digestion,  is  far  less  nutritive  than  the  red  animal  fibre 
or  muscle  of  beef  or  mutton.  Cod-liver  oil  does  not,  therefore, 
produce  its  good  effect  by  its  nutritive  properties,  as  it  has  been 
BU^ested.  The  author  first  named  proves,  (see  Pereira,)  that  it 
yields  'carbon  and  hydrogen  to  be  burnt  in  the  lungs,  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  (always  below  par  in  consumption,)  is 
supported  without  the  living  organ's  being  oxidized  and  destroyed. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  temporary  benefit  derived  from 
its  administration  to  consumptives,  proceeds  entirely  from  this 
source ;  and  that  any  other  animal  oil  would  produce  the  same  re- 
sults. The  small  quantity  of  iodine  and  bromine,  contained  in  the 
oil,  we  do  not  believe  of  any  value.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means 
settled  that  either  of  these  articles,  when  given  in  a  pure  state,  and 
in  much  larger  quantities  than  they  exist  in  the  amount  of  oil  a 
consumptive  could  possibly  bear  on  the  stomach,  will  produce  any 
permanently  good  eflect,  whatever.  We  have  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  classifying  it,  as  a  money-getting  and  medical  agent^  with 
sarsaparilla. 
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^'The  philanthropists,  who  are  now  so  busy  realizing  fortunes  by 
its  sale,  will  go  down  to  immortality  with  the  gentry  (nostrum  mon- 
gers) we  sketched  in  our  last  number.     There  is  one  painful  re- 
flection, in  addition  to  its  inefficacy,  and  that  is  a  serious  one  ;  we 
mean  its  cost.     That  immense  quantities  of  lard  and  other  com- 
mon fish  oils  are  sold  for  it,  no  one  doubts.    A  poor  mother,  watch- 
ing over  the  couch  of  her  dying  child,  and  anticipating  benefit  from 
that  which  she  has  purchased  at  the  expense  of  needful  food,  is  in- 
deed painful  to  think  of.     We  should  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the 
wretch  who  sells  it,  should  he  be  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  a 
child  of  his  own  ;  but  they  derive  such  comfort  from  their  early 
education  in  rc^ery,  that  they  would  doubtless  endure  it  well. 
Their  foster-father,  the  devil,  takes  good  care  of  them  here.    At 
any  rate,  we  can  spare  him  a  few  of  our  own  apothecaries." 

It  is  with  emotions  of  pleasure,  that  I  anticipate  the  publication 
of  your  forthcoming  work,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, on  the  natural  medical  principles ;  as  such  a  work  has  be^ 
needed  these  twenty  years.  We  have  had  no  scientific  Botanic 
works  of  any  consequence.  Dr.  Beach's  works  are  mere  compila- 
tions ;  and,  like  most  of  the  Botanic  works,  very  deficient  in  their 
classical  and  systematic  arrangements.  Most  of  them  are  on  the 
penny  pamphlet  system,  (as  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Thomson's  New 
Guide  was  call'*d,)  i.  e.  the  simply  naming  the  form  of  disease,  and 
its  specific.  I  should. infer  from  the  editorials  in  the  first  and  third 
Nos.  of  the  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  on  Tonsillitis 
and  Tracheitis,  that  the  New  Work  on  Theory  and  Practice  will 
fully  meet  the  demands  of  Botanic  physicians  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  town,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  generally  very  healthy; 
but,  during  the  three  winter  months,  scarlatina  has  been  very  prev- 
alent here.  I  have  had  about  fifty  cases  of  it  in  its  various  forms, 
and  have  lost  three  patients.  Two  of  them  were  speechless  when 
I  was  first  called,  and  the  third  was  in  spasms.  One  of  the  worst 
cases  which  assumed  the  malignant  form,  though  the  patient  lived 
through  it,  was  a  boy  of  Mr.  F.  Cook's  of  this  town.  This  child 
was  between  four  and  five  years  old.  His  constitution  was  naUi- 
rally  delicate,  and  he  had  had  an  attack  of  lung  fever,  only  a  few 
months  previous  to  this  attack  of  scarlatina. 
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The  disease  commenced,  as  it  usually  does,  with  slight  deUrimn, 
naasea,  and  vomiting, — the  eruption  coming  out  on  the  second 
day,— quick  pulse,  difficult  respiration,  tongue  coated,  but  very  red 
on  the  end  and  sides.  The  affection  of  the  throat  rapidly  assumed 
the  malignant  form,  as  the  tonsils  were  swelled,  and  of  a  dark  col- 
or, which  extended  into  the  pharynx,  and  over  the  veium  palati ; 
and,  in  several  places,  there  weregray  apthous  crusts,  which  in  part 
passed  off  in  a  few  days,  leaving  a  kind  of  sloughy  ulceration,  and 
a  very  foetid  odor,  which  made  it  very  unpleasant  to  be  over  or 
near  the  patient.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  surface  was 
clammy,  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble  ;  the  fever  having  taken  the  low 
or  typhoid  character.  In  my  opinion,  the  third  preparation,  capsi* 
cum,  and  mucilages,  not  only  prevented  mortification  and  speedy 
dissolution,  but  kept  the  patient  from  sinking,  by  assisting  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturse  to  remove  the  viscid  mucus  which  kept  accumu- 
lating about  the  fauces.  As  the  disease  progressed,  the  patient 
became  very  deaf,  and  more  delirious.  When  suppuration  of  the 
flub-maxillary  glands  took  place,  the  rash  re-appeared,  assuming  a 
bluish  or  livid  tint,  being  diversified  by  purple  spots.  The  swell- 
ings of  the  parotid  and  sub-maxillary  glands,  on  each  side,  were 
BO  enormous,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  patient  to  move  his  bead^ 
and  the  fever  raged  more  furiously,  than  at  any  time  previous.  As 
the  skin  was  excessively  hot,  the  tongue  and  mouth  were  parched 
op  with  heat ;  the  pulse  for  a  few  days  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
beatsin  a  minute ;  a  thick  dark  brown  coat  was  on  the  tongue ;  and 
there  was  an  acrid  discharge,  with  occasional  hcsmorrhage  from  the 
nostrils,  diarrhaea,  and  suppression  of  urine. 

What  was  the  most  remarkable,  in  this  case,  was  the  enormous 
tumefaction  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  just  below 
the  angles  of  the  jaw,  (sub-maxillary,)  which  discharged  each 
about  a  pint  of  pus.  The  parents  think,  that  there  must  have  been 
nearer  a  quart  than  a  pint,  from  each.  With  the  protracted  vio- 
lence of  the  disease,  and  with  little  or  no  other  nourishment  than 
the  mucilaginous  drinks,  the  patient  was  reduced  to  a  mere  ^kele- 
ton.  The  debility  and  irritation  on  the  nervous  system  were 
enough  to  exhaust  him  ;  as  he  bad  no  rest  of  any  consequence, 
14» 
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and  there  was  little  or  no  alteialion  in  bb  STrnptoma  for  aboat  a 
week,  or  while  sopparatioa  was  going  on,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  patient  was  taking  the  Tarious  anodynes  of  the  vegetable  mi- 
teria  medica,  (the  preparatioiM  ot  opium  excepted,)  withcapncoai, 
wine  whey,  and  a  very  little  other  stimulus  to  prevent  siokiDg. 

The  treatment  at  the  commencement  consisted  in  the  use  of  di- 
aphoretic powders,  emetics,  aod  laxatives,  in  bathing  the  surCux 
with  tepid  ley  water,  and  the  throat  with  rheumatic  drops,  and 
volatile  liniment,  and  in  the  application  of  poultices  and  baths  U> 
the  extremities ; — ^which  afforded  a  litde  temporary  relief,  but  foil- 
ed to  arrest  the  disease  in  ^its  incipient  stage,  as  it  assumed  the 
malignant  type. 

The  child  had  the  best  of  care  and  attention  from  its  mother, 
and  what  I  considered  the  most  energetic  and  judicious  treatment 
from  day  to  day,  as  the  symptoms  indicated,  (whether  of  emetics, 
laxatives,  sudorifics,  anodynes,  astringent  ga^;les,  mucilages,  aoti- 
oeptics,  expectorants,  stimuhuats,  or  tonics,)  together  with  daily 
bathing  and  various  applications  to  the  throat  This  case  I  have 
reported  from  memory.  I  coukL  not,  therefore,  give  the  minute 
particulars,  as  I  had  not  the  time  to  take  notes  from  day  to  day. 
The  patient  was  under  my  care,  from  Jan.  4  to  Feb.  19,  when  he 
wait  convalescent,  and  in  a  fair  way  soon  to  be  as  well  as  usual. 

As  a  general  thing  in  scarlatina,  in  my  opinion,  external  appli- 
cations are  of  very  little  use,  in  tumefaction  of  the  tonsil  glands; 
for  I  have  applied  almost  everything,  without  the  least  benefit,  seem- 
ingly. Then  again,  I  have  thought  that  wet  cloths  have  had  a  good 
effect,  but  I  think  poultices,  made  of  slippery  elm  and  lobelia,  aod 
volatile  or  stimulating  liniments  are  about  the  best  applications  af- 
ter all.  Some  physicians  use  variou^i  kinds  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble oils  ;  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  anything  of  a  greasy 
nature  must  have  a  tendency  to  fill  up  the  pores,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  be  more  injurious,  than  beneficial.      Job  T.  Dicksns. 

Newburyport,  Feb.  25M,  1850. 
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A  CASE  REPORTED. 

Mr.  C.y  aged  73,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  now  living  in 
Harford,  Suscpiehanna  Co.,  was  taken  ill  the  first  of  Sept,  1849. 
I  was  called  to  see  him  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  found  my  patient,  in 
appearance,  laboring  under  symptomatic  fever.  His  pulse  was  now 
about  90.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  something  Uke  30  years  ago,  while 
the  patient  and  his  brother  were  rolling  logs,  his  foot  became  sud- 
denly caught  between  them,  and  produced  a  very  bad  contusion,,  a 
little  above  the  ankle.  This,  after  a  few  years,  caused  an  ulcer  to 
break  out  on  the  tibia,  midway  between  the  ankle  and  knee.  Oo 
examination,  I  found  the  limb  discolored,  and  presenting  a  gan^ 
grenous  appearance.  His  respiration  was  frequent  and  hurried; 
his  countenance  full  and  flushed.  I  ordered  a  cataplasm  compos- 
ed of  ulmus  fulva,  (slippery  elm,)  and  yeast,  and  the  Umb,  to  the 
knee,  encased  in  the  same.  A  mild  cathartic  was  then  adminis- 
tered, and  an  alterative  course  of  treatment  instituted.  I  called 
the  following  day,  and  found  the  Bmb,  in  appearance^  about  the 
*same.  Tlie  fever  was  diminished,  the  pulse  70,  the  respiration 
tolerable  easy.  Thus  I  kept  my  patient.  Some  of  the  old  gea- 
tieman's  friends  called  the  next  day ;  and,  disbelieving  in  the  Bo- 
tanic practice,  and  considering  that  bleeding  and  blistering  were 
two  essential  requisites  in  a  case  like  this, — ^at  the  same  time,  wish- 
ing to  carry  out  freely  their  opposition  to  the  practice,  called  in 
Dr.  S.,  an  Allopathist,  without  informing  me  or  the  patient.of  their 
design.  It  so  happened  that  I  arrived  but  a  few  minutes  after  the 
doctor.  No  apology,  however,  was  made  for  the  doctor's  pres- 
ence. He  forthwith  took  a  look  at  the  patient,  and  readily  pro- 
posed venesection,  as  the  only  alternative.  I  remonstrated  with  the 
doctor, — stating  that  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  particular  stage 
of  his  complaint  forbade  such  a  course  of  treatment ; — that,  in  all 
probability,  it  would  cause  an  extension  of  the  inflammation,  or 
render  his  case  more  uncertain  of  cure.  But  all  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  Capitol  of  life  must  be  invaded.  This  Citadel  of  age 
and  infirmity,  that  had  seen  three  score  and  ten  years  of  unremit- 
ted toil  and  hardship  peculiar  to  one  of  the  first  settlers,  must  be 
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Stormed,  lancet  in  hand,  to  quicken  it  into  life  and  renewed  energy. 
Bleeding  was  practiced  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  a  full  quart  taken. 
A  poultice  of  honey,  and  rye  flour,  was  substituted  for  the  one  I 
had  previously  applied ;  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  given  ;  and  a  so- 
lution of  emetic  tartar  was  left,  as  was  said,  to  moderate  arterial 
action,  and  cause  diaphoresis.  As  I  had  diagnosticated,  in  about 
48  hours  from  the  time  of  bleeding,  the  old  gentleman  was  worse. 
A  messenger  was  dispatched,  requesting  my  immediate  attendance. 
I  repaired  to  the  house  of  my  sick  friend,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  found  him  in  the  following  condition.  His  pulse 
100  ;  his  countenance  anxious  and  ghastly ;  an  efllorescence  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  body,  interspersed  with  dark-colored  patch- 
es, somewhat  resembling  the  affected  limb ;  the  ulcer  was  perfectly 
dry,  and  surrounded  by  a  dark  areola,  and  exceedingly  painful.  I 
cast  off  the  poultice  of  Dr.  S.,  and  applied  my  former  one,  with 
the  exception  of  adding  the  strong  decoction  of  baptista  tinctoria 
(indigo  weed).  This,  with  daily  bathing  the  surface  of  the  body, 
with  an  alkaline  fluid,  and  an  occasional  cathartic  to  create  proper 
alvine  discharges,  was  the  treatment  for  the  four  succeeding  dajra 
after  my  second  visit.  The  result  was,  the  ulcer  b^an  to  asaumcf 
a  healthy  appearance  ;  the  morbid  redness  began  to  disappear  from 
his  body,  and  the  sore  to  discharge.  In  order  to  keep  up  this  dis- 
charge and  to  heal  the  ulcer,  I  opened  an  issue  about  two  inches 
below.  On  the  third  day,  the  issue  discharged  profusely  dark  pu- 
trid blood  ;  which  seemed  to  cause  the  ulcer  to  heal,  and  to  control 
the  fever,  which  soon  subsided. 

My  patient  now  began  to  improve  gradually,  and  all  went  oa 
well,  until  the  last  of  September,  when  the  ulcer  once  more  be- 
came dry,  and  there  occurred  considerable  gastric  derangement 
There  was  vomiting  of  a  gelatinous  nature,  attended  with  coma  ;  a 
ghastly  countenance  ;  his  intellect  became  very  much  disturbed ; 
and  he  frequently  remarked,  that  there  was  no  hope  in  his  case,  &c. 
I  watched  the  suggestions  of  nature,  and  gave  a  solution  of  bi-car» 
bonate  of  soda.  Fifteen  minutes  after,  I  gave  an  emetic  of  lobelia 
inflata,  by  which  free  vomiting  was  induced.  The  patient  threw 
up  about  two  quarts  of  gelatinous  substance,  mixed  with  green  bile, 
and  was  relieved.     His  skin  now  became  moist ;  the  ulcer  soon 
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b^ao  to  discharge ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  our  best  alteratives,  my  pa- 
tient, in  a  few  days,  was  convalescent. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  relating  this  case,  than  I  should 
have  been,  had  not  Dr.  S.  told  the  friends  of  the  old  gentleman, 
after  he  became  worse,  that  there  was  no  hope  in  the  case,  and 
even  remarked,  that  I  might  as  well  give  water  as  medicine,  as  it 
would  do  no  good.  This  is  only  one  among  a  hundred  cases,  which 
I  might  mention  and  which  have  occurred,  in  my  humble  practice, 
to  meet  the  cavils  of  opposition  and  skepticism.     E.  N.  Looms. 

Harford,  Pa.,  Feb.  24rA,  1850. 


"A  CHANGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  IS  DANGEROUS.^^ 

"LOBELIA  KILLED  HIM" 

Expressions,  like  the  above,  exert  an  influence,  for  good  or  for 
ill,  according  as  they  are  true  or  false. 

I  here  present  the  following  facts. 

I  have  been  called,  in  some  instances,  to  the  sick  room,  where 
disease  has  fastened  its  iron  grasp  so  firmly  on  its  victim,  that  I 
have  feared,  and  expressed  my  fears,  as  to  the  re:;ult.  In  a  few  of 
these  instances,  I  have  been  happily  disappointed,  in  regard  to  the 
efficacy  of  my  own  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  friends 
have  chosen  to  call  in  some  one  else,  the  result  has  always  proved 
an  undesirable  one. 

In  no  case,  in  which  I  was  the  first  physician  called,  and  com- 
menced the  treatment  under  auspicious  circumstances,  have  I  lost 
the  patient.  I  have,  for  a  while,  treated  several,  who,  through  the 
officiousness  of  others,  or  otherwise,  have  afterwards  been  treated 
by  Allopathic  physicians.  The  result  has  been,  that  three-fourths 
of  them  have  died. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  number  have  been  put  under  my 
care,  who  had  previously  been  treated  by  Allopathisfs ;  and  that, 
too,  in  several  cases,  in  which  they  had  been  considered  almost 
hopeless,  not  only  by  themselves  and  friends,  but  by  their  former 
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physicians.  Under  ihese  circumstances,  I  have,  as  yet,  lost  not 
more  than  one  in  twelve. 

I  am  aware,  that  these  statements  seem  hrge,  to  those  who  dis- 
believe in  that  medical  treatment,  which  is  designed  simply  to  as- 
sist nature  in  her  own  work, — ^being  substantially  "  herb  teas,''  with 
outward  applications.  They  may  disbelieve.  They  may  cling  lo 
their  former  notions.  But  the  above  are  facts, — common  facts  ; 
and  I  c*iallenge  any  person  to  controvert  any  one  of  them. 

The  following  circumstances  have  induced  me  to  take  up  this 
subject.  Some  five  weeks  since,  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  man, 
sick  with  lung  fever.  He  had  been  sick,  until  his  disease  seemed 
firmly  seated  ;  and  I  was  permitted  to  treat  him  but  little  over  one 
full  day.  As  I  had  not  the  power  to  work  miracles,  he  was  still 
sick.  At  this  time,  a  young  doctor,  recently  from  the  city  of  No- 
tions, called  to  see  him,  either  on  his  own  responsibility,  or  that 
of  a  friend.  He  informed  him,  that  there  wa^  a  chance  for  him  to 
be  ^'pretty  sick."  It  may  be,  he  thought  I  did  not  know  it,  or 
thought  I  had  not  the  materials  by  which  to  accomplish  it ;  or  else 
that  I  was  not  yet  entirely  devoid  of  moral  principle. 

But  the  young  man,  instead  of  following  my  advice,  (and  mj 
opinion,  he  knew,  was  that  he  would  soon  recover,  under  proper 
treatment,)  followed  the  advice  of  the  one,  who  thought  there 
was  a  chance  for  him  to  be  "pretty  sick," — left  oflf  taking  my  med- 
icine, and  sent  for  a  noted  physician  in  a  neighboring  town.  The 
result  was,  he  not  only  was  ^'pretty  sick,"  but  died  in  about  four 
weeks  from  the  time  he  was  taken. 

After  this,  it  came,  floating  on  the  breeze,  that  "  be  died  from 
the  effects  of  lobelia." 

Once  more.  This  attending  physician  was  invited  in  to  see 
another  of  my  patients,  about  the  time  in  which  he  commenced 
with  the  young  man.  This  patient,  a  child,  I  thought  to  be  much 
more  dangerous,  than  the  one  referred  to ;  as  she  had,  just  before, 
been  sick  with  scarlet  fever, — was  taken  in  this  sickness  with  fits, 
which  were  very  severe ;  and  was  teething,  in  addition  to  the  lui^ 
fever.  He  said  there  was  "  disease  enough  upon  the  cliild*si  longs 
to  make  her  sick,  if  nothing  more."  And,  though  he  could  not 
give  any  encouragement,  that  he  could  cure  the  child,  yei  be  le* 
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proached  the  child*s  parents,  for  their  ignorance  in  employing  such 
treatment,  and  repeatedly  urged  them  to  let  him  prescribe  for  the 
child.  They  told  him,  that,  if  they  wanted  any  more  of  him,  he 
should  be  notified  of  it.  The  child  has  recovered,  in  spite  of  the 
"  disease  upon  her  lungs,"  and  "  lobelia."  R.  Cummings. 

NorihbridgCy  March  16,  1850. 


MEDICAL  JOURNALS. 

BT    PROF.    E.    M.    PARKITT,    M.    D. 

The  present  is  emphatically  an  age  of  improvrment.  Indeed,  if 
one's  character  be  tinged  with  the  slightest  shade  of  transcenden* 
talism,  he  will  readily  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  wants  of 
community  are  the  cause, — improvemenis,  the  efiect  The  tide  of 
emigration,  pouring  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  the 
wildly  luxuriant  valleys  of  the  West,  and  following  the*  course  of 
our  majestic  rivers,  demanded  a  more  speedy  method  of  transpor* 
tation ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  behest,  as  if  by  magic,  the^^  and 
Teed  boatiy  with  their  snail-like  pace,  and  noisy  crews,  disappeared 
from  the  Western  Waters,  and  were  re*placed  by  the  majestic 
Steam  Boat. 

Once  the  wild  echoes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Laurel  Hill  were 
•tartled  from  their  drowsy  slumbers,  by  the  rude  song  of  the  Penn« 
sylvania  wagoner,  with  his  six  horse  teamy  winding  slowly  up  their 
dizzy  heights,  carrying  to  the  then  infant  West  its  supplies  of  mer* 
chandise ;  but  the  increasing  demand  for  transportation  soon  chan^ 
neltd  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  perforated  the  mountains ;  and 
eastern  merchandise,  at  far  cheaper  rates,  and  in  quantities  ade- 
quate to  the  demand,  floated  smoothly  along  the  monotonous  canal. 
The  anxious  echo  on  the  mountains,  in  vnin  expects  the  loud  ''  tVo 
haw ;"  the  bar-room  of  the  half-way  house  no  longer  resounds  with 
the  rude  jest  and  loud  laugh  of  the  burly  wagoner;  and,  save  an 
occasional  specimen,  this  variety  of  the  genus  homo  is  now  extinct* 
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But  even  the  slow  transportatioo  of  the  carnal,  lagging  behind  the 
pressing  demands  of  conuneroe,  has  in  its  turn  been  nearly  saper* 
seded  by  the  more  expeditious  rail  road  and  its  freight  train. 

Again  the  pressing  wants  of  business  men  demanded  a  more 
speedy  transmission  of  intelligence.  The  fluotuation  in  the  prices 
^  commodities  in  the  market,  and  their  excess  or  deficiency,  con- 
dually  influencing  the  distant  purchaser  and  his  final  consigoee, 
it  became  a  matter  of  immense  importance  to  transmit  intelligeoce 
as  early  as  possible.  The  post-chaise  and  the  still  speedier  expftst, 
could  not  furnish  the  desideratum ;  but,  to  meet  the  loantj  the  moit 
subtle  element  in  Nature'9  laboratory  is  pressed  into  the  service. 
And,  presto-change y  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  springs  into  existence. 
Who  will  therefore  doubt,  that  warU  and  improvement  bear  to  each 
other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Nor  is  improvement  confined  to  business  transacticms,  and  their 
ooocomitant  machinery.  Society  in  all  its  ramifications,  in  all  its 
muried  phases,  has  originated  new  waxts  of  a  moral  and  intellectual 
nature.  These,  too,  have  been,  and  are  now  being  supplied  by 
-oorresponding  improvements.  The  diffusion  of  intelligeoce,  tbroagh 
'  community,  iias  been  commensurate  with  the  improvement  in  the 
tmnsmission  of  merchandise  and  mercantile  information. 

The  farmer,  seated  by  his  cheerful  hearth,  no  longer  rests  satis- 
fied with  the  petty  gossip  of  his  immediate  neighborhood,  or  the 
oft  repeated  tale  of  ghosty  or  dangerous  adventure.  The  limits  of 
his  farm  no  longer  bound  his  intelligence  or  his  reflections ;  bat, 
lasing  to  his  true  position,  he  demands  information  on  all  the  moral, 
iBtellectual,  and  political  movements  of  the  age.  To  meet  this 
demand  and  supply  this  new  mental  want,  an  almost  innumerable 
number  of  periodicals,  from  the  stately  quarterly  to  the  penny  sheet, 
devoted  to  every  interest  and  movement,  adapted  to  every  taste, 
and  every  pursuit,  has  sprung  into  existence  ;  and  opinions  as  well 
weighed,  and  judgments  as  intelligently  formed,  will  be  met  with 
in  the  retired  farm-house,  as  in  the  legislative  halls,  or  the  college 
edifice.  Seated  by  his  hospitable  board,  he  descants  on  all  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  day,  or  draws  new  funds  of  intelligence 
from  his  guest,  whose  means  of  information  have  been  more  extea- 
nve,  or  of  a  different  character.     He  rises  from  the  interview^  his 
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mind  expanded  bj  the  discuaiion,  or  his  intelligeiioe  increased  bj 
ibe  convenatioii,  a  better  man,  an  intellectual  being,  an  intelligmif 
citizen. 

Even  the  dear,  old-fashioned,  benevolent,  jet  scandal-loving 
Bcufing  socUiy — ah,  dear  reader,  excuse  me,  I  dare  not  venture  ta 
let  you  peep  in, — a  pair  of  black  ejes  flash  daggers  at  the  intrusio% 
and  I  have  long  since  (heigh  ho,  I'm  married,)  learned  to  be  ditcm^ 

But  old  Mrs.  Partington  laments  the  good  dd  times,  now  gone 
forever,  when  her  soul  was  refreshed,  and  her  abhorrence  of  crime 
increased,  by  the  recital  of  this  one's  improprieties,  and  that  one'a 
derelictions.  Good  old  soul ;  her  brain  reels,  at  the  incessant  chi^ 
ter  (I  beg  pardon,  ladies,)  about  benevolent  societies  and  moral  ro^ 
form.     Why,  even  the  confidential  (!)  gossip  about  Mrs.  S.— - 

and  deacon  B. is  no  longer  listened  to  with  greedy  ears.    lo^ 

deed,  all  is  changed.  The  sly  remark,  the  ominous  swing  of  tbt 
head,  die  mysterious  look,  and  the  insinuating  whisper,  all  havf 
yielded  to  a  new  set  of  topics  of  a  general  nature,  giving  rise  t^ 
general  conversation,  in  which  all  participate.  And  the  good  oU 
lady  is  exceedingly  annoyed, — so  she  is.  But,  dear  reader,  I'm  aH 
in  a  perspiration  from  fear,  now  do  let  us  retreat  in  tinfe.  Sufliot 
it  to  say,  as  we  leave  this  dangerous  neighborhood,  new  wants  here 
have  called  forth  their  corresponding  improvemetits. 

Intelligence  on  scientific  subjects  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
learned,  nor  professional  information  to  the  "«tMi/y."  All  begin  to 
feel  and  exercise  their  right  to  investigate ;  and  this  disposition  to 
investigate  has  given  sad  disquietude  to  many  a  time-honored  sys- 
tem. Controversies  have  arisen  in  Physics  and  Ethics,  in  Medicine^ 
Law,  and  Divinity.  But  the  umpire  to  which  these  disputes  are 
referred,  has  markedly  changed  its  character.  No  man,  however 
learned,  can,  by  his  single  decision,  settle  the  controverted  point. 
Community  has  become  the  umpire,  and  its  decisions  are  alone 
final. 

Among  the  many  vexed  questions  of  a  reformatory  character 
which  are  now  referred  to  this  tribunal,  is  the  all  important  one  of 
Medical  Reform.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,  but  merely  to  show,  that  the  new  demands  thus 
created  for  medical  information,  have  also  been  followed  by  the 
15 
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eorrespondiffig  nmns  of  fupply.     And,  if  my  readers  will  aoooM* 
peny  rae  a  little  longer,  we  will  ck»e  our  *^  Hlerary  (or  rather  medp 
ical)  ramble/'  by  looking  into  a  few  of  these  ^'noeans  of  owdictl 
iiifDrmation."     Belonging  to  the  Refarmert  in  medicine,  I  ihill 
eonfine  my  remarks  to  means  of  a  similar  character.     Among  tbt 
most  prominent  of  these  means,  are  our  medical  Journals.    Tbeie, 
tuMng  sprung  hastily  into  ezislence,  urged  by  the  imminence  of 
the  controversy,  necessarily  present  a  great  variety  of  character. 
Being  the  effBd  of  a  sudden  ctemand,  they  lack,  in  many  instaiicei, 
tiie  polish  and  refinement  of  the  *<more  improved  Sequence ;"  yet 
^flie  Physo-Medical  practitioner  can,  with  pride,  refer  to  Journak  m 
pofished  and  refined  as  any  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposing  iactioo. 
Among  these  means  of  public  information,  the  <*New  Enghnd 
Vetanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  deservedly  holds  a  cooh 
toianding  position.    There  are  certain  features  in  the  character  of 
this  Journal,  which  are  well  worthy  a  close  inspection.    Its  able 
editor,  Prof.  C.  Newton,  has  oomnaenced  the  current  volume,  with 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles,  on  Theory  and  Practice, — ar- 
ticles which  he  subsequently  proposes  to  embody  in  a  work  on  the 
Reformed  System.     Two  of  these  articles  are  now  before  the  pub- 
Kc,  viz.  on  Tonsillitis,  and  Tracheitis ;  and,  if  the  testimony  of 
intelligent  tntdieal  men  may  be  relied  on,  they  have  met  witiv  al- 
most universal  approbation.     I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
from  a  private  letter  received  from  my  friend  Prof.  CouFtney  of  the 
Physo-Medical  Oillege  at  Cincinnati.     Speaking  of  these  artidet 
and  their  embodiment  in  a  Work  on  Theory  and  Practice,  be 
says,  **  In  reference  to  the  medical  work  which  Dr.  Newton  is  pre* 
paring,  I  hope  he  will  complete  it,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit.     Such  a  work  is  very  much  needed.     We  have  more  thaa 
enough  such  as  they  are,  but  none  such  as  we  should  have.''     Nor 
is  this  a  solitary  expression  of  approbation.     But  let  us  inspect 
these  articles  for  ourselves.     In  the  article  on  Tonsillitis,  which  is  t 
feir  representative  of  the  subsequent  articles,  the  author  has  givea 
us  a  careful  anatomical  description  of  the  parts  implicated,  their 
pathok>gical  conditions,  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  indications 
of  cure.     In  this  single  article,  which  must  emphatically  deserve! 
the  appellation  of  a  nmlium  m  parvoy  we  have  all  the  advantage  of 
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the  author's  extensive  course  of  medical  reading,  as  well  as  of  hit 
own  experience*  An  inspection  of  the  article  wilt  show  it»  pniC4 
ttcal  character ;  and  no  man  in  New  England  is  better  qualified  to 
oommonicate  that  practical,  sick-bed-side  iRfbrmation,  so  invaluable 
to  the  physician.  Having  a  very  extensive  practioe,  embracing 
every  variety  of  disease,  with  habits  of  close  observation  and  mk 
iHite  discrimination,  and  truly  devoted  to  innocent  and  saoalive 
medication,  he  will  be  enabled  to  spread  befiire  his  readers,  in  aU 
these  articles,  the  rich  gleanings  of  research  and  experience. 

So  much  for  these  editorial  articles.  But  these  are  not  its  onljft 
attractions.  In  the  present  number,  among  the  9€le€tionM  will  be 
found  an  article  on  "  Congestive  Fever,'*  by  my  friend  Prof.  CurM 
of  Cincinnati.  In  this  article  Prof.  CuKis  has  exhibited  His  usuai 
research,  and  tact  in  polemic  medicme;  and  woe  betide  the  maa 
who  stirs  op  ^^oU  grny^s*^  ire.  I  look  upon  this  as  one  of  Curtia'^ 
happy  hits,  in  which  he  has  done  himself  and  his  sul^ct  amplsi 
justice.  No  man  can  rise  up  from  reading  this  article,  and  not  be 
improved  by  the  perusal. 

*  Thus,  with  gems  gathered  from  every  source,  ihid  fivorite  Jour . 
nal  comes  monthly,  with  its  rich  gleanir^  and  original  matter,—^ 
matter  which  can  be  derived  from  no  other  source.  Prof  Newton^ 
as  an  editor,  stands  second  to  none  in  our  medical  Reform.  Form-- 
erly  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Hebrew,  in  Waterville  College^. 
Maine,  he  has  the  advantage  of  cultivated  taste,  and  classical  train* 
log,  which  enable  him  to  render  his  Journal  interesting,  as  well  as 
instructive.  The  editorials  are  written  in  a  neat  concise  style^. 
free  from  unnecessary  medical  terms,  and  yet  sufiictently  technical 
to  prevent  misconception.  Containing  a  coticise  history  of  current 
medical  reform,  and  advocating  such  a  change  in  medication  as  will,, 
from  the  wrecks  of  the  oU,  rescue  what  is  valuable  and  worthy  o£ 
preservation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new,  it  cannot  but  be  a  wel- 
come visitor  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  profusional 
man.  Its  **selections^'  and  ^^editoriaU*^  nuike  it  a  permanent  and 
valuable  work  of  reference ;  while  its  style,  and  execution,  render 
it  an  agreeable  companion,— a  medical  vade  meoum^  wbieh  W6  shall 
alwaya  perme  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

^Aftte  focmn,  si  fi%ui  erit,  si  oiessia  io  ombra/^ 
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My  Hmitf  will  only  permit  me  to  add  a  brief  notice  of  "The 
Physo-Medical  Recorder  and  Surgical  Journal,"  edited  by  Prof. 
8tockwell  of  Cincinnati.  This  spirited  Journal,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  Reform  in  the  West,  is  a  most  invaluable  co-worker  in 
our  medical  revolution.  Having  an  extensive  list  of  ^^original  con- 
tributors" and  a  wide  circulation  in  the  South  and  West,  it  presents 
lo  its  readers  the  different  phases  of  Reform  and  the  Reformed 
Practice,  in  that  portion  of  the  Union ;  and,  in  connection  with  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Prof.  Newton,  is  almost  a  sine  qm  im^ 
in  the  physician's  office. 

By  the  way,  there  is  a  species  of  transcendentalism  in  the  compo- 
sition of  my  friend  Stockwell,  a  little  disposition  to  the  dreantf 
philosophy;  but  the  attentive  reader  of  the  Journal  will  readily  rec- 
ollect certain  neat  little  articles  on  female  excellence^  which  may 
probably  furnish  the  key  to  all  this.  Stock —  is  a  bachelor ;  and, 
lo  use  an  oxprcssive  western  phrase,  ^^atofnUy  susceptible" 

I  should,  if  time  and  space  would  permit,  extend  this  notice  to 
the  various  periodicals  devoted  to  medical  reform.  The  two  al- 
ready noticed  have  fallen  more  particularly  within  my  sphere  of 
observation,  and  their  utility  and  influence  have  been  so  frequently 
demonstrated,  that  I  feel  constrained  thus  to  award  to  them  the 
meed  they  so  abundantly  merit.  Published  at  rates  which  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all,  no  good  apology  can  be  rendered  for 
neglecting  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  information  they  pre- 
sent ;  and  that  physician  who  can  supinely  plod  along  the  beat- 
en track,  and  refuse  to  aid  in  their  support,  is  undeserving  the  pat- 
ronage of  any  community.  He  must  be  obtuse,  indeed,  and,  it 
•eems  to  me,  culpably  remiss  in  his  duties  to  community,  who  it 
willing  to  neglect  means  of  information,  so  cheap  and  yet  so  vahh 
Me. 


BUSH'S  SARSAPARILLA. 

'  The  subscriber,  finding  bis  professional  duties  increasii^so  modi 
as  to  prevent  bis  attention  to  the  preparation  of  bis  Saraaparihi 
•ad  being  defioieat  in  the  means  for  prosecuting  the  businoM  sos- 
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oeisAiily,  hts  reliiiqaished  his  privil^;e8  to  Bosh  d^  Co.,  who  have 
the  most  ample  bcilities  for  carrying  on  the  business,  and  who  wB 
be  ready  to  svpply  any  who  may  want  the  pure  extract  of  Sarsir 
parilhu 

He  has  examined  their  Sarsaparilla,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
their  method  of  preparation,  so  that  he  can  assure  the  public  of  its 
genuineness.  Since  it  is  from  the  right  species  of  the  Smilax,  and 
since  on^  of  the  firm  is  in  the  South,  superintending  the  gathering 
of  the  root  in  the  proper  season,  as  well  as  inspecting  its  quality, 
he  can  safely  recommend  their  preparation  as  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  market. 

All  orders  from  old  customers  can  be  sent  direct  to  Bush  &  Co^ 
or  to  the  subscriber,  who  will  see  that  the  Sarsaparilla  is  immedi" 
ately  forwarded. 

Bush  &  Co.  put  up  the  article  very  neatly  in  large  bottles  at 
eight  doOan  per  dozen,  with  five  per  cent  discount  to  si|ch  as  make 
cash  payments. 

To  those  Physicians,  therefore,  who  want  the  pure  Sarsaparilla, 
the  subscriber  can  recommend  this  article  as  worthy  their  particular 
attention.  I.  M.  Comings. 

Worcester,  April,  1850.' 


PROFESSIONAL  ADVANCEMENT. 

Prot.  Nkwton  ; — 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  is  one  dollar  for  your 
excellent  Journal.  I  say  exceUeni ;  because,  in  its  present  form, 
with  its  additional  and  spirited  matter,  what  else  can  we  say  of  it  7 
In  speaking  thus  of  the  current  volume,  I,  by  no  means,  mean  any 
disrespect  to  the  former  volumes ;  for  they  were  well  worth  the 
dollar, — this  is  doubly  so. 

It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  we  had  but  two  or  three  difierent 
books  or  periodicals,  treating  upon  the  Botanic  system  of  medicine* 
How  great  is  the  contrast  at  the  present  time  I  Now  we  have  nu-* 
15» 
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merouf  autbort,  iipoo  rimoil  every  subject  pertiining  to  the  medi' 
eel  prefeflBioo,  besidee  a  lespecUUe  nuoiber  of  Joureab  which  bid 
iair  to  be  abljr  tupportedi  aod  liberally  patiooized. 

Then  there  are  the  medical  Institutions.  Success  to  them  also. 
I  hope  our  students  will  duly  patronize  and  appreciaU  them.  Ex* 
perience  has  taught  all  the  early  advocates  of  the  reformed  system 
ef  medicine,  how  much  such  Institutions  have  been  needed.  I 
rejoice  to  learns  that  we  have  scientific  men  in  our  ranks,  who  are 
DOW  preparing  works  upon  Surgery ; — something  very  much  need- 
ed ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long,  before  we  shall  see  the  work 
which  you  spoke  of  in  your  last  Journal.  Then  we  can  be  rather 
more  independent  of  the  AUopathists,  than  we  now  are. 

Those  who  enter  the  field  as  students,  at  the  present  day,  have 
everything  to  encourage  them  ioprets  forward  in  their  underuking. 
They  are  not  compelled  to  get  along  with  the  limited  means,  for 
acquiring  a  medical  education,  which  only  we,  who  embraced  the 
system  thirty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  enjoyed. 

Again,  I  say,  succeu  to  our  *^  Journals,"  and  success  and  long  Kfe 
to  our  '^medical  Institutions."  According  to  present  prospects,  the 
principles  of  our  practice  are  becoming  too  generally  known,  to 
leave  room  for  such  interrogations  as  the  following,  viz :  Can  the 
Thomsonians,  Botanies,  Reformers,  or  Eclectics ;  (whichever  class 
the  inquirer  may  happen  to  address,)  set  broken  bones,  reduce  dis- 
located joints,  dress  dangerous  wounds,  or  venture  to  attend  in  a 
case  of  obstetrics  ? 

Such  questions  as  the  above,  have,  I  presume,  been  put  to  almost 
every  physician  of  the  Reformed  Practice,  by  which  ever  of  the 
above  names  he  may  happen  to  be  called, — especially  to  the  older, 
m  earlier  practitioners.  The  answer,  (with  so^ne  exceptions,)  has 
been  given  in  the  affirmative ;  though  we  have  had  to  go  by  com- 
BOn-'sense  tlieory,  instead  of  scientific  or  book  theory.  I  may,  mi 
•ome  future  time,  say  a  word  as  to  my  own  experietiee  on  the  above 
twio  parts  of  the  practice.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J^ew  York,  March,  1850.  C.  Johns. 
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CONGESTIVE  FEVER. 

Prof.  Stockwgll. — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  prepore  for 
your  paper  an  article  on  "  Congestive  Fever,^*  Preliminary  to  this, 
however,  I  must  remind  you  that  I  believe,  with  Hunter,  that  "  fe- 
ver, like  inflammation,  is  a  simple  net  of  the  constitution  (vol.  iii, 
999),  sanative  in  its  nature  (293),  and  always  tending  to  bring 
about  a  reinstatement  of  the  parts  to  nearly  their  natural  functions '' 
^286) ;  and,  with  Professor  Martyn  Payne,  of  New  York,  that  "  in- 
flammation takes  its  rise  in  purely  physiological  conditions,  and 
holds  its  progress  and  decline  under  the  same  great  natural  laws  of 
the  constitution.**  (Inst.,  No.  71 1.)  Of  course,  as  neither  can, 
with  any  shadow  of  propriety,  be  termed  disease,  I  shall  consider 
them  both  what  they  truly  are,  vital  manifestations  of  deranged  or 
suppressed  functions,  using  the  term  congestive  to  signify  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  fluids  and  the  solids  in  peculiar  manifestations  of  the 
febrile,  that  is,  the  deranged  constitutional  or  physiological  actions. 
I  know  of  but  one  fever  or  inflammation  to  which  the  human  body 
k  subject,  nor  shall  I  ever  attempt  to  describe  but  one,  or  to  treat 
that  one  as  disease.  Whoever  differs  from  me  in  this  respect  is 
welcome  to  his  medical  knowledge  and  his  keen  discernment. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  it  may  be  well  to  give  your  readers  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  what  the  Allopathists  do  (not)  know  upon  the  sub 
jecU  Should  I  then  prove,  that  I  know  nothing  about  it,  I  should 
nave  the  consolation  of  being  surrounded  by  a  large  company  of 
literary,  scientific,  and  jovial  gentlemen,  who  would  be  the  last  to 
reproach  me  for  my  ignorance,  in  their  hearts^  whatever  their  pro- 
fessional policy  might  dictate  in  their  outward  conduct.  We  are 
told  by  Bigelow  and  Holmes,  that  <'  the  term  congestive  fever  has 
been  applied  to  diflferent  febrile  afltctions,  in  which  it  vias  either 
anatomically  demonstrated  or  infern^d  from  the  symptoms,  that  the 
blood  was  preternaturally  accumulated  in  some  of  the  intesti- 
nal organs.  It  is  evidently,  however,  an  improper  specific  term, 
since  the  existence  of  this  lesion,  or  its  supposed  symptoms,  is 
common  to  several  totally  distinct  diseases.  The  same  reason  ex- 
ists against  its  use  as  would  hold  against  the  emplo}ment  of  such 
a  specific  designation  as  delirious  fever.  We  shall  briefly  show 
that  congestive  fever  is  not  a  distinct  disease." 
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Dr.  Chisholm  says :  <<  It  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  of  practice  ^ 
consider  all  remittent  fevers,  within  the  tropia^  as  symptomatic  of 
local  congestion  or  inflammation."  Drs.  Armstrong  and  Mack- 
intosh '^  consider  it  a  form  of  typhus,"  and  describe  it  as  ''  charac- 
terized by  a  great  depression  of  the  energies  of  the  system,  in 
consequence  of  which  there  is,  in  severe  cases,  very  imperfect  re- 
action, or  none  at  all.  In  consequence  of  venous  congestion, 
there  is,  either  a  total  want  of  morbid  heat,  or  a  concentration  of 
it  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  while  others  are  considerably  be- 
neath the  natural  temperature.  Overpowering  lassitude,  pain  in 
the  head,  confusion  of  mind,  feebleness  of  pulse,  and  coldness 
of  tlie  extremities,  are  among  the  prominent  symptoms."  B. 
and  H.  say ;  "  This  is  the  train  of  symptoms  found  also  in  spotted 
fever.  In  intermittent  fever  there  is  sonoeiimes  an  icy  coldness,  and 
death  without  reaction."  Dr.  Mackintosh  says:  '<The  appear- 
ances on  dissection  are  much  the  same  as  those  described  in 
intermittent  fever.  The  cold  plague  in  the  United  States  is  mark- 
ed by  collapse,  sinking,  coldness,  and  death,  often  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  considered,  by  some  of  our  most  intelligent  phy- 
sicians, as  the  Jirst  stage  of  an  intermittent  in  its  most  aggravated 
form — the  stage  of  reaction  being  wanting.  The  earlier  stages 
of  Asiatic  cholera  and  some  cases  of  scarlatina  present  very  simi- 
lar phenomena.  The  blood  and  heat  leave  the  skin,  which  be- 
comes cold  and  shrunken  ;  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  labori- 
ous ;  and  the  patient  dies,  as  if  the  internal  organs  were  oppressed 
by  the  fluids  which  have  left  the  surface."  Dr.  Miner  says :  *'  Ever 
since  the  ravages  of  cynanche  maligna  in  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1735,  the  physicians  of  New  England  liave  known, 
that,  in  its  worst  form,  that  disease  had  no  stage  of  reaction. 
Why  they  should  be  taken  by  surprise,  when  they  met  with  cases 
of  spotted  fever,  dysentery,  yellow  fever,  and  even  common  ty- 
phus, where  this  sta^e  is  wanting,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
ceive." <*  It  is  as  difficult,"  say  Bigelow  and  Holmes,  **  to  see  why 
a  state,  common  to  several  distinct  diseases,  should  be  qualified  by 
a  specific  name,  as  if  it  were  itself  a  disease.  A  peculiar  mor- 
bid condition  however,  the  collapsed  state  of  the  system,  supported 
to  arise  from  congestion,  deserves  particular  attention."  [Bigelow 
and  Holmes's  M.  Hall,  pages  280-2]. 

'^  The  congestive  form  of  ague  is  throughout  of  a  dynamic  char- 
acter. The  cold  stage  which  is  much  protracted,  is  ushered  in  by 
verii^jo  and  deep-sealed  pain  of  the  head,  followed  by  general  trem- 
bling rather  than  rigor.  The  pulse  is  small  and  weak;  and,  not 
unfiequently,  fainting  and  coma  add  to  the  alarm.  The  hot  stage 
8trug(>les  on  slowly,  and,  as  it  were^  unwillingly,  and  then  is  but 
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imperfectlj  developed ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  usual  characters  of 
this  stage,  there  is  only  a  low,  oppressed  condition.  The  sweat- 
ing stage  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  period  of  intermission 
is  marked  by  a  pale,  worn,  contracted  countenance,  general  op- 
pression of  the  system,  constricted  and  anxious  breathing,  and  a 
small,  hard,  and  frequent  pulse.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  colder 
than  usual,  with  an  incapacity  to  retain  its  warmth,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  internal  parts  feel  heated  and  irritable.  This  modi- 
fication of  ague,  however,  seldom  occurs,  excepting  in  hot  countries, 
where  there  is  much  prevailing  marsh  exhalation,  and  there  only 
in  those  constitutionally  nervous  and  irritable,  or  whose  health  has 
been  impaired,  and  the  powers  of  the  system  exhausted,  by  pre- 
fious  disease  [or  depressing  agents  used  as  remedies].  Bois- 
seau  states  that  it  *  occurs  in  quotidians,  double  tertians,  tertians 
and  quartans ;  it  sometimes  takes  on,  alternately,  these  different 
types ;  at  other  times  they  are  irregular.'  The  duration  of  conges- 
tive intermittent  is  little  known.  It  is  a  peculiarly  fatal  variety  of 
ague."    [Library  o^  Practical  Medicine,  pages  287-8]. 

I  intended  to  quote  from  many  other  sources  on  this  subject,  but 
I  perceive  that  I  should  occupy  too  much  s|>ace  with  "  hypotheses 
piled  on  hypotheses."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  some  authors  treat  of 
congestive  fever  as  a  distinct,  specific  disease ;  others  call  it  a  va- 
riety ;  still  others,  more  numerous  and,  |»erhaps,  authoritative,  as 
the  above,  pronounce  it  a  state  of  the  fluids,  a  condition  of  the  func- 
tions, a  stage  or  a  symptom  of  many  diseases.  They  generally  agree 
in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  very  depressed  condition  of  something. 
They  are  divided  and  entirely  unsettled  in  opinion,  both  as  to  the 
cause,  condition,  and  seat  of  congestion,  and  its  treatment.  They 
believe  it  to  be  a  very  depressed  state  of  the  system  ;  hence,  some 
use  what  they  call  "  the  most  active  stimulants."  (•*  Heat  friction, 
brandy,  and  opium,  were  the  most  common  prescripticms."^  Dr. 
GaHup  used  the  lancet.  The  most  of  them  ^<  rouse  to  action  by 
stimuli,  and  control  this  action  by  depletion  !"  Opium,  brandy, 
hncets,  and  calomel,  are  the  remedies  to  cure  very  depressed  states 
of  the  system,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  something,  and  seated 
•omewhere,  and  to  be  either  a  specific  disease,  or  a  condition,  or  a 
stage  or  symptom  of  something  else  that  is  supposed  to  be  disease ! 
See  extracts  above  and  others  on  this  subject. 

If,  now,  1  should  throw  no  ray  of  light  on  what  is  called  conges* 
thre  fever,  or  its  treatment,  I  should  deserve  the  honor  of  being- 
fanked  with  the  greatest  medical  men  that  ever  lived.  (See  Arm- 
atrong,  Clatterback,  Southwood,  Smith,  &.C.,  particularly  the  latter 
on  fever.)  If  I  should  tell  what  it  is,  and  on  what  princi|ile8,  with 
WluU  agmts,  and  in  what  manner,  to  treat  it,  I  should  get  the  name 
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of  an  ignoramus  and  a  quack.     I  shall  choose  the  latter  bonofy  and 
give  you  my  "  notions." 

Ist.  In  a  state  of  health,  we  observe  that  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  are  equally  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  according  to 
the  quantum  that  each  part  was  designed  to  contain. 

2(1.  That  this  equilibrium  is  sustained  by  the  equal  pressure  af- 
forded, on  the  one  hand  by  the  propulsive  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  on  the  other  by  the  contractile  power  of  the  arterial 
capillaries,  and  the  activity  of  tlie  absorbents.     We  observe, 

3d.  That  this  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  absorption,  and  ner- 
vous action,  may  be,  and  often  is,  deranged  or  destroyed  by  either 
of  two  causes :  eitfier  (a)  the  deficiency  of  the  circulating  or  diffu- 
sive power,  or  (6)  the  excessive  action  of  external  agents  on  the 
capillary  system  and  nervous  extremities,  producing  too  great  a  re- 
sistance to  the  full  action  of  that  power. 

4th.  That  the  effect  of  the  deficiency  of  the  circulating  power  is, 
to  allow  the  ordinary  external  pressure  to  prevent  the  fluids  from 
coming  to  the  surface  or  reaching  their  internal  absorbents  thro'  the 
arteries,  or  from  returning  to  the  heart  throa^h  the  veins.  In  the 
former  case,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  arteries  and  dilates  their 
extremities,  and  this  is  called  arterial  congestion  ;  or,  if  it  escapes 
to  the  absorbents  or  the  glands  and  finds  them  too  weak  to  perform 
their  part  in  sending  it  back  to  the  heart,  or  onwaid  to  its  other 
places  of  destination,  it  accumulates  in  tho  veins  and  is  called  ve- 
nous congestion  ;  or  in  some  of  the  ducts,  and  is  called,  after  the 
name  of  those  ducts  or  their  secretion,  as  hepatic,  biliary,  cerebral 
or  nervous  congestion. 

5th.  That  the  effect  of  the  excess  of  the  action  of  external  causes^ 
as  cold,  &c.,  is  to  overcome  the  full  amount  of  healthy  pressure,  or 
diffusion  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  and  thus  to  confine  them 
vvithin,  as  before.  This  is  exemplified  by  taking  cold  from  the  ex- 
posure of  a  healthy  but  relaxed  body  to  a  cold  and  chilly  atmoa- 
phere. 

6th.  That  if,  from  either  cause,  the  blood  is  slowly  accumulated 
in  a  part  that  is  in  a  condition  impressible  to  ita  stimulating  ioflu-^ 
ence,  the  result  is  undue  excitement,  and,  of  course,  fever,  with  the 
congestion ;  and  the  degree  of  this  febrile  action  always  exactly  cchw 
responds  to  the  excess  of  the  vital  power  over  the  opposition  of  Uw- 
obstructing  cause.  Thus  a  graduiil  accumulation  of  blood  in  a 
healthy  organ  prnduces  strong  febrile  or  inflammatory  sympfooi^ ; 
while,  in  a  weak  constitution,  the  exdtemeut  or  reaction,  terrned 
fever  and  inflaounation,  is  proportionably  either  weak  or  tFanscteat^ 
or  compounded  of  the  two.    This  is  called  coogeative  lever. 

7tb.  But  that)  if  the  blood  or  any  other  fluid  is  mpklly 
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kted  in  a  part  that  k  m€  impreiiible  to  its  Btiraabting  aetion,  no 
febrile  or  inflammalory  action  if  excited,  and  this  is  called  simple 
congestion. 

8th.  If  obstructions  impede  the  circulation  in  healthy  parts,  and 
provoke  heahhy  reaction  (called  fever),  and  a  physician  who  calls 
that  fever  disease  lets  blood  and  weakens  the  febrile  power  (No.  3), 
or  gives  opium  and  depresses  nervous  sensibility,  or  calomel,  and 
powerfully  depresses  the  energies  of  life,"  he  reduces  the  patient 
to  condition  No.  3  a,  and  its  consequences  (No.  4),  and  this  is 
called  changing  the  fever  from  the  active  to  the  congestive  type  or 
stage!  If  this  treatment  is  pressed,  the  patient  exhibits  all  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  ascribed  to  congestive  fever,  and  dies  of 
that  "  fatal  disease  "  (the  antiphlogistic  treatment).  But  1  would 
not  deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  constitutional  power  is 
so  weak  that  neither  unassisted  nature,  nor  even  the  aid  to  her  ef- 
forts of  a  judicious  and  effective  artificial  treatment,  can  succeed. 

From  the  above  facts  and  considerations  it  will  be  perceived, 
that,  when  the  blood  is  suddenly  and  powerfully  driven  to  an  in- 
ternal part,  it  accumulates  in  such  a  quantity  before  the  nerves 
have  time  to  get  up  an  irritation  and  contraction  of  the  arterial  ca- 
pillaries which  constitute  the  inflammatory  or  febrile  symptoms, 
that  they  are  overcome  and  paralysed  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the 
accumulation,  and,  of  course,  that  the  congestion  will  fall,  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  in  the  same  subject  at  different  times,  on  dif- 
ferent internal  organs.  Thus,  in  the  speaker  who  has  fatigued  and 
prostrated  his  brain  and  increased  his  circulation  by  long  and  vio- 
lent exertions,  the  reaction  will  drive  the  pressure  to  the  brain  and 
produce  apoplexy  ;  while,  in  the  one  whose  liver  or  spleen  or  lungs 
is  debilitated,  and  whose  centrifugal  circulation  is  suddenly  sup- 
pressied,  as  by  falling  into  Cfild  water  when  in  a  relaxed  condition, 
will  liave  congestion  of  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  &c., — the  conges- 
tion always  locating  where  the  resistance  is  the  weakest.  Wc  also 
clearly  perceive  that,  if  the  derangement  of  the  circulation  is  grad- 
ual and  the  excitement  in  this  locality  powerful,  there  is  high  in- 
flammatory action,  and,  of  course,  the  congestion,  though  always 
partially  present,  as  in  pleuritis,  is  not  noted  ;  yet  the  close  obser- 
ver cleaily  perceives  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  such  case  as  pure 
lever  or  inflammation  without  congestion,  or  pure  congestion  with- 
out any  febrile  or  inflammatory  action. 

From  these  facts,  and  the  principles  deduced  from  them,  it  is 
very  clear,  that  congestion  is  not  a  specific  disease,  but  that  it  is  a 
condition  in  many  forms  of  disease,  and  may  be  induced  by  the 
physician,  almost  as  often  as  he  chcntses,  or  removed  by  a  good 
treatment  whenever  there  is  vital  power  sufficient,  when  properly 
aided,  to  overcome  the  action  of  the  causes  of  congestion. 
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TmBATMCVT. — ^In  this  three  things  are  i 

1.  To  remo?e,  by  art,  the  external  oppoaitioQ  to  an  eqailibriaoi 
of  the  fluids. 

8.  To  aid  nature  in  removing  the  irritation  and  its  causes* 

3.  To  stimulate  the  propelling  powers  to  the  perfonnance  of 
healthy  functions. 

Tbe^t^  of  these  indications  is  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  moi6tnre» 
with  warmth  or  cold — alteniately  or  continuously,  as  the  case  umj 
require — to  the  surface  and  other  secernent  organs  accessible ;  the 
cool  bath,  the  warm  or  vapor  bath,  the  sponge  or  the  wet  sheet, 
where  and  whenever  needed,  with  expectorants,  enemas,  &c 

The  second,  by  the  use,  internally,  ol  fluids  involving  soothiog 
agenu,  as  the  aromatic  mints,  spearmint,  peppermint,  catnip,  ssge, 
balm,  hoarhound,  pennyroyal ;  the  more  nauseating  relaxants,  ai 
lobelia,  boneset,  bitterroot,  dec  And  this  and  the  third,  by  the  me 
of  stimukints:  as  asarum,  senega,  xanthoxylum,  ginger,  cayeooe; 
astringents,  as  bayberry,  hemlock,  sumac,  blackberry  ;  and  tonioi, 
as  poplar,  wild  cherry,  peach  leaves,  bark  and  kernels,  ptelea,  kj- 
drastis,  and  the  like ;  and  by  mild  and  nutritious  diet.  (See  nj 
articles  on  diet  in  this  volume.) 

Emetics  should  be  given  to  break  the  severe  congestions ;  and 
the  relaxation  and  diffusive  stimulation  should  be  continued,  mod- 
erately but  constantly,  till  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  and 
the  nervous  action  is  restored. 

Whoever  understands  the  principles  and  indications  above  ei- 
pressed,  and  is  able  to  refer  the  case  before  him  to  its  proper  place 
among  them,  will  have  sense  enough  to  apply,  in  a  proper  manner, 
the  remedies  I  have  named  or  indicated.  One  who  could  not 
make  these  distinctions,  would  not  be  more  successful,  were  I  to  be 
more  particular. 


WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

More  than  nine  thousand  different  kinds  of  animals  have  been 
changed  into  stone.  The  races  of  genera  of  more  thnn  half  of 
these  are  now  extinct,  not  being  at  present  known  in  a  living  state 
upon  the  earth.  From  the  remains  of  some  of  these  animals,  they 
must  have  been  larger  than  any  living  animals  now  known  upon 
the  earth.  The  Megatherium,  (Great  Beast,)  says  Buckland,  from 
a  skeleton,  nearly  perfect,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Madrid,  was  per- 
fectly colossal.  With  a  head  and  neck  like  those  of  the  Sloth,  iti 
legs  and  feet  exhibit  the  character  of  the  Armadillo  and   the  Ant- 
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6ftter.  Its  fore  feet  were  a  yard  in  length,  and  more  than  twelfv 
inches  wide,  terminated  by  gigantic  claws.  Its  thigh  bone  was 
nearly  three  times  as  thick  as  that  of  the  elephant ;  and  its  tail^ 
nearest  the  body,  was  six  feet  in  circumference.  Its  tusks  were 
admirably  adapted  for  cutting  ve^^etable  substances,  and  its  general 
structure  and  strength  were  intended  to  fit  it  for  digging  in  the 
ground  for  roots,  on  which  it  principally  fed.     Buckland^s  Treati$$. 


(gbttoriah 

PAROTITIS. 

Definition.  This  disease  is  the  cynanche  paroiidiBa  of  Cullen. 
The  vernacular  name  is  mumps.  It  consists  in  an  inflammatioD 
fif  the  parotid  glands  particularly,  but  yet  an  inflammation  which 
extends  commonly  to  the  sub-maxillary  and  sometimes  to  the  sub- 
lingual glands.  It  is,  however,  of  a  specific  kind,  the  product  of 
a  specific  contagion. 

Anatomy  of  the  farts  concerned. — ^The  parotid  gland  is  sit- 
Mited  immediately  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  and  extends  super* 
Jleialtyy  for  a  short  distance,  over  the  masseter  muscle,  and  deepbf 
behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  reaches  inferiorally  to 
below  the  level  of  the  angle  of  the  lo«ver  jaw,  and  posteriorly  to 
the  mastoid  process,  slightly  overlapping  the  insertion  of  the  sterno- 
oiastoid  muscle. 

The  submaxillary  gland  is  situated  in  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
sab-maxillary  triangle  of  the  neck.  It  rests  upon  the  hyo-glossus 
and  mylo-hyoideus  muscles,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  body  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  It  is  separated  from 
the  parotid  gland  by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  from  the 
aobliiigual,  by  the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle. 

The  sublingual  is  an  elongated  and  flattened  gland,  situated  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  on  each 
side  of  the  frsenum  linguaB.  It  is  in  relation  above  with  the  mucous 
membrane;  in  front  with  the  depression  by  the  side  of  the  sym- 
physis of  the  lower  jaw ;  externally  with  the  mylo-hyoideus  rous- 
16 
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de ;   and  mUmaUy  with  Um  lingual  nerfe  and  geoio-hyo-gtoMUf 
muscle. 

General  characteristics. — The  aflected  glands  swell,  and  the 
iiuneraction  extends  commonly,  from  beneath  the  ears,  along  the 
00ckf  to  the  chio.  The  facial  aspect  of  the  patient  .is,  of  course, 
■Materially  changed ;  but  the  precise  form  depends  on  the  compar- 
ative amount  of  inflammation  accompanying  each  of  the  several 
glands.  Ordinarily,  one  side  is  affected  sooner  than  the  other,  and 
sometimes  the  affection  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  one  side. 

The  disease  follows  the  common  law  of  contagion,  usually  af- 
fecting the  same  individual  but  once.  There  is,  however,  a  prev- 
alent opinion,  that  one  of  the  sides  may  be  affected  at  one  time, 
and  the  other  afterwards.  The  truth  probably  is,  that,  like  other 
.motagious  affections,  parotitis,  occasionally  though  rarely,  is  twice 
isaperienced ;  and,  when  it  is  so,  it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
.ilMt  ihe  glands  least  affected  in  the  first  instance,  will  be  most  so, 
im  the  second.  In  all  cimtagious  diseases,  it  would  fleem,  that,  whes 
(the  system  is  not  saturated,  so  to  say,  by  the  first  attack,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  a  second.  This  disease  usually  reaches  its  height  in  about 
ibur  dayii,  and  disappears  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten.  Like  ru- 
Jwoki,  varicella,  and  simlar  affections,  it  generally,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, fioyds  its  aubjeds  in  chikiren  and  youth ;  and  prevails,  con- 
dKcutively  or  simultaneously,  with  all  the  members  of  a  family  or 
otlier  circle,  who  are  capable  of  receiving  tl)e  infection. 

The  Uxul  symptoms  are  attended  with  some  slight  febrile  eicite- 
ment,  but  usually  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  notgreaL  The 
tfnly  fuflctton  essentially  affected  is  tlie  motion  of  the  lower  jaw, 
mbidi  IS  somewhat  impeded  by  the  swelling.  The  tenderne^ts  tA 
ihe  joint,  and  the  pain  produced  by  the  use  of  the  jaw  in  atiempl- 
.tBg  to  bite,  constitute  a  sign  nearly  or  quite  pathngnomonic  of  the 
disease. 

Metastasis. — It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  disease,  that,  atmultane- 
ously  with  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  on  one  side  of  the  neck, 
the  testis  in  the  male  and  the  mamma  in  the  female,  on  thnt  side, 
jwtJl  and  become  tender.  This  transference  of  the  disease  is  coo- 
monly,  perhaps  always,  the  consequence  of  taking  cold.  It  may 
lake  place  on  <Nae  aide  only,  or  on  both,  according  to  tbe^legreeaf 
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exposure,  Mid  the  MVerity  of  the  oase«  In  mrekifleiieet,  after  llle* 
laetastadc  swdiing  has  past  away  in  the  male,  the  gland  has  bocoiii#^ 
atrophied.  In  genera^  however,  the  seconda^jr  iafiammation  eett»^ 
ea,  like  the  pciraary,  without  the  supervention  of  aay  pemianent  evil. 
In  roost  instances,  the  pain  in  the  part  ia  nether  sovete  nor  Um§r 
continued  ;  but,  under  unfavorable  cireumstanceay  the  trouble  hae» 
become  serious,  and,  in  the  male,  the  eitirpatioh  of  the  afieeted* 
gland  has  occasionally  been  the  resort,  ta  prevent  a  final  result*. 
With  proper  treatment,  however,  this  operalion  is  never  necessarjrf 

There  is  sometimes  another  metastasis  of  this  disease.  Tbe^ 
tiansference  is  to  the  brain ;  and  this  may  be  either  directly  froa» 
the  glands  of  the  neck,  or  from  the  testes  or  tiasMitf.  It  is  saMy. 
too,  that  the  inflammation  sometimes  recedes  Troni  the  g^anda  seoH 
ondarily  aflfected  to  those  of  the  neck  ;  and  that  there  may  be  twtt 
or  three  oscillations  between  the  prunat y  location  and  the  seconda- 
ry ;  but  this,  we  are  sure,  is,  at  most,  of  very  infeoquent  occuiM' 
vence.  The  metastasis  to  the  bmin  is  attended  with  a  good  deal 
of  peril,  but  fortunately  is  not  often  experienced. 

Tbeatm Birr. — Mild  diaphoretics  should  be  freely  used,  such  asa> 
tea  of  composition,  asdepias  tuberose,  hedeoma  pulegioides,  or  somai 
species  of  mint  or  balm.  Warm  ikinneiSf  or,  what  is  better,  fo^ 
mentations  may  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  portions  of  the  neck^ 
The  more  a  general  perspiration  is  matntained  upon  the  whofo 
body,  by  the  use^of  diluent  drinks,  and  the  more  an  exudation  par*^ 
ticularly  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  swelling  is  created,  the  sooner  will 
the  specific  virus  be  lemoved,  and  the  inflammation  terminated^ 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  free  by  the  use  of  either  enemata  or 
gently  laxative  medicines. 

When  the  disease  is  fairly  retrocedent,  a  more  active  cathartic 
may  be  administered.  In  this  case,  no  agent  is  superior  to  the 
leptandra,  virginica.  Indeed,  on  account  of  its  tonic  and  antifeb- 
file  character,  it  is  equally  good  as  a  laxative  in  this,  and  in  oxhwt- 
diseases.  A  careless  washing  of  the  hands  and  iace  ia  coU  waler^v 
and  other  exposures  to  cold,  should  be  avoided^  They  endanger  i^ 
nsetastasis. 

Should  a  metastasis  take  place,  febrile  symptoms  will  arise,  an^ 
tbey  may  be  consideiable.    In  such  a  case,  an  eaaetie  of  lobelia 
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ififkta,  or  something  equivalent,  is  desimble.  More  actite  dkpbor- 
etics  or  common  vegetable  fever  powders  should  be  given :  and  die 
patient  should  generally  be  kept  quiet  in  bec^ 

To  discuss  the  secondary  inflammation  almost  any  anti-phlogiB- 
ttc  and  disootient  application  is  of  service.  We,  however,  regard 
the  following  as  unparelleled.  Take  common  beans  and  the  leaves 
of  the  verbascum  thapsus ;  boil  and  stir  them  together,  till  a  pulpy 
mass  is  formed  ;  then  mingle  a  small  quantity  of  pulverized  ulmos 
fulva ;  make  of  the  mixture  a  poulti(*e  ;  and  apply  it  warm.  It 
extracts  the  virus  concentrated  in  the  part  affected,  and  speedily 
removes  the  inflammation.  If  necessary,  in  case  of  the  male,  t 
suspensory  bag  may  be  used,  for  a  season,  after  he  is  able  to  assume 
Ihe  upright  posture.  Its  mechanical  support  will  be  a  relief,  while 
Ibe  parts  are  debilitated. 

'  If  the  brain  becomes  aflected,  ddirinm,  convulsions,  and  other 
alarming  symptoms  may  be  the  consequence.  In  tiiis  condition  of 
things,  the  most  active  constitutional  treatment  must  be  immedi- 
ately resorted  to.  Repeated  emetics,  vapor  baths,  and  contioaed 
diaphoretics  are  indicated.  It  will,  besides,  be  desirable  to  attempt 
to  return  the  disease  to  its  primary  locality,  or  even  to  its  seconds^ 
ary  ;  since  either  of  its  other  forms  is  to  be  preferred  to  phrenitis. 
To  eflect  a  retn>cession,  fomentations,  stimulating  liniments,  and 
even  irritants  and  vesicants,  as  sinipisms  or  oiher  agents,  may  be 
locally  applied.  Fortunately,  this  phrenic  form  of  the  disease  is 
seldom  experienced  ;  and,  in  general,  parotitis  is  a  comparati?ely 
unimportant  disease. 


WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  be  importunate,  yet  we  do  feel  that  the 
present  is  an  important  crisis, — a  crisis  involving,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  success  or  defeat  of  the  Physo-Medical  Reform.  We 
would  strongly  and  earnestly  urge,  upon  our  friends,  the  importance 
of  Prof.  Purritt's  appeal  in  oui  last  number ;  and  we  fervently  hope 
the  reasons prestnied  may  be  duly  weighed,  and  the  course  of  actioii 
pointed  out  promptly  adopted.     If  the  present  wants  of  our  Id^ 
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stHotioQ  are  promptly  sapplidd,  and  our  banner  is  but  ^'giveo  to  the 
breeze,"  we  shall  be  succeftsful.  If  none  but  individual  interests 
were  involved  in  this  enterprise)  we  should  be  the  last  to  urge  its 
daiins,  or  sanction  their  presentation. 

But  the  interests  of  Reform  in  medicine,  in  the  New  England 
States,  liave  become  so  intimately  blended,  with  the  success  of  this. 
*H>nly  Reformed  School"  in  the  East,  that  the  failure  of  the  latter, 
roust  seriously  jeopardize  the  success  of  the  former.  Our  wants, 
are  few,  our  demands  far  from  exorbitant.  We  have  struggled 
against  ^'wind  and  tide,"  incurred  the  censure  of  friends  at  home, 
excited  the  opposition  of  foes  abroad,  spent  our  time,  contributed 
from  our  funds ;  and  we  certainly  ought  now,  without  being  charge 
ed  with  attaching  too  much  importance  to  our  efforts,  however  fee* 
Me,  to  be  permitted  to  ask  this  simple  question  Cm  bono  1  Cer« 
tainly  not  our  own.  Had  we  contemplated  our  private  interests 
and  happiness  alone,  we  surely  should  have  abandoned  the  ea* 
Cerprise  long  ago.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  complain.  Blest  with  a 
reasonable  share  of  protuberance  near  the  crown  of  the  head,  we 
are  not  easily  discouraged  ;  and,  if  we  sometimes  do  grow  weary, 
we  never  despair.  Our  cause  is  onward ;  and,  deo  volente^we  do  not 
purpose  to  be  defeated  in  our  efforts. 

But  individual  eflbrt  alone,  at  least,  postpones  success.  If  now, 
oar  efforts  can  be  seconded  by  liberal  contributions  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  suitable  Colic  ge  edifice,  our  success  will  be  immedi^ 
ate — and  the  reformed  practitioners  in  New  England  will  be  ena- 
bled, with  pride,  to  point  to  an  Institution  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  their  common  cause,  second  to  none  in  the  Union.  The  ad** 
vantages  of  such  an  Institution  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage^ 
and  every  practitioner  will  feel  its  benign  influence. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  a  plan  of  action 
was  determined  on,  for  securing  the  means  to  erect  the  necessary 
College  buildings ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  obtain  an  increased  subscrif  tion.  The  B€>ard  have 
appointed  Prof.  Parritt  their  agent,  who  will  shortly  visit  various 
pfirtions  of  New  England,  on  his  mission.  He  will  address  the 
friends  of  Reform  in  the  various  cities,  and  publicly  present  the 
claims,  not  only  of  the  Institution  in  particular^  but  of  reform  in 
general. 
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Let  not  hii  appeal  be  a  fhntlesi  one.  Understanding  the  true 
poaition  of  oar  College  affiiira,  and  deeply  aware  of  the  circom- 
■tances  which  bear  upon  our  sacceas,  he  will  be  prepared  to  gir? 
any  information  which  may  be  necetsary,  and  to  transact  any  bun- 
neas  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  We  would  suggest 
the  propriety,  tliat  our  friends  write  to  him  here  at  Worcester,  gif- 
ing  such  information  and  making  such  suggestions,  as  will  enaUe 
him  to  adapt  his  course  to  the  interests  of  Reform. 

Inasmuch  as  this  agency  is,  on  his  part,  a  gratuitous  effort,  we 
would  most  earnestly  urge  our  friends  to  render  bis  expenditure  of 
time  and  m^nej^  as  light  as  possible.  A  good  and  eflicient  Le^o* 
rer,  who  understands  and  can  present  the  true  questions  at  issue 
in  our  metHcal  coMtrcfversy^  cannot  &il  to  rocrease  the  interest  tf 
community,  in  the  Physo-Medical  System.  Even  if  our  practf- 
tMHiem  were  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  traveHkig  fees,  &c.,  to: 
tbek  various  places  of  residence,  they  could  not  but  be  amply  r^ 
paid  for  their  expenditure,  in  the  strong  imprMsion  whtck  he  wiA 
make  in  favor  of  **<ntr  practice,^*  Who  wtU  avail  themselves  of 
this  of^x^rtunity  ?  Inasmuch  as  his  stay  in  New  England  is  limited, 
it  is  very  desirable,  that  arrangements  of  this  kind  be  promptly  en- 
tered into. 

We  would  farther  observe,  that  it  is  important,  not  only  to  ob- 
tain new  but  to  collect  the  old  subscriptions.  Our  agent  will  at* 
tend  to  the  collection  of  the  funds  which  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed. Will  our  friends  hold  themselv^  in  readinesf,  if  not  to 
increase  their  former  subscriptions,  at  least  to  liquidate  them  ?  And 
now,  remember  ^*  He  that  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reapalso  sparing- 
ly, and  he  that  soweth  bountifully,  sliall  reap  also  bountifully.'^ 
Contribute  liberally  to  promote  the  interests  of  Reform,  and  you 
will  secure  your  own  success. 

Nor  are  physicians  the  only  class  of  men,  who  are  interested,  or 
whose  aid  we  expect  to  secure.  Every  man  in  community  is  in- 
terested, and  we  appeal  to  him,  not  by  the  common  nK>tive8  of  in* 
tereet,  but  by  the  sick  man  on  his  bed  of  anguish, — by  the  friends 
sacrificed  to  a  pernicious  medical  Oligarchy, — by  suflFeriag  human- 
ity, — to  come  forth  and  aid  in  one  of  the  noblest  reforms,  which 
ever  interested  the  philanthropy  of  naan. 
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Prof.  Parritt,  also,  is  duly  authorized  to  solicit  subscriptions,  and 
collect  funds  for  the  ^'Journal."  We  feel  some  delicacy  in  urging 
the  cbims  of  this  paper^  not  because  we  conceive  it  to  be  unworthy 
of  patronage,  but  because  tee  are  iu  editor.  Indeed  the  flattering 
notices  of  the  present  volunie,  which  have  appeared,  and  the  verff 
kind  expressions  of  friends  in  private  communications,  fully  evi- 
dence its  reputation  and  value.  We  feel  however,  a  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  public,  not  because  we 
think  it  unde$erving^  but  because  our  own  interests  are  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  circulation.  We  shall,  hence,  leave  its 
claims  to  be  presented  by  Prof.  Parritt,  who  will,  no  doubt,  do  ii 
«nd  us  justice. 

We  do  not  wish  to  moralize  and  draw  prosy  conclusions ;  but 
we  cannot  resist  flio  temptation,  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  there 
is  a  satisfaction  in  the  conciousness  of  having  promoted,  by  our 
efforts,  any  benevolent  enterprise ;  and  what  enterprise  can  better 
deserve  our  attention  than  reform  in  medicine.  If  now,  by  your 
contiibutions,  you  give  permanency  to  our  efforts,  jbluA  thus  secure 
the  interests  of  reform,  you  will  have  the  high  gratification  of  hav- 
ing aided  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  medical  despotism,  and  giv- 
ing free  scope  to  innocent  and  sanative  medication. 


COD-LIVER  OIL. 
Our  friend  Dickens  inquires  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  efficacy 
of  thin  article  in  phthisis.  We  answer,  we  have  used  it  and  wit- 
nessed its  effects  in  numerous  instances  and  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
couDstances ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  authorized  to  decide  from  the 
process  of  inductive  reasoning,  we  muvt  say,  we  think  it  sometimes 
of  very  decided  benefit  in  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  disenses,  when 
not  too  far  advanced.  In  the  third  and  generally  in  the  second 
stage  of  phthisis,  we  do  not  believe  it  can  be  relied  on  to  effect  m 
cure.  In  cases  of  ordinary  inflammation,  whether  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs  or  of  the  mucous  membrane,  we  think  it  of  no  valuable 
service  whatever,  but  rather  injurious.  Hence,  the  importance  of 
discrimination  in  regard  to  its  employment. 
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If  its  modus  operandi  upon  the  system  is  inqaired  after,  we  re* 
mark,  our  theory  is  not  yet  complete.  We  may  say  more,  by  and 
by.  At  present  we  will  only  suggest,  it  is  known  to  be  a  matter  of 
(iact,  that,  in  disease,  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  system  is  used  instead 
of  food  for  vital  purposes,  when  the  stomach  is  disqualified  for  the 
act  of  digestion.  Now,  inasmuch  as  cod-liver  oil  is  of  the  nature 
of  adipose  tissue,  may  it  not  be  appropriated  in  a  similar  maimer? 
And  may  it  not  supply  a  deficiency  existing  in  the  system,  under  the 
influence  of  tuberculous  aflfections  ?  We  believe  it  mav,  but  we  want 
more  light. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  very  much  depends  on  the  parity  of 
the  article,  we  confess  we  are  rather  skeptical.  We  have,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  been  of  the  opinion,  that,  probably,  whale  or  almost 
any  kind  of  fish  oil,  if  not  rancid  nor  adulterated  with  injurious  in- 
gredients, is  probably  of  about  the  same  eflicacy.  Since  forming 
this  opinion,  we  have  met  with  an  extract  from  the  **  Medical  Oa- 
sette,"  which  alludes  to  nine  cases  treated  with  various  kinds  of 
fish  oil.     The  extract  then  says, 

'<  I  applied  to  my  oilman  for  some  specimens  of  the  purest  and 
sweetest  lamp  oil,  and  procured  several  varieties  of  whale  and  seal 
oil,  decidedly  fishy  and  rank  in  flavor,  but  not  rancid,  or  oxydized, 
or  putrescent.  In  fact,  the  flavor  of  the  oil  commonly  called  'south- 
em  oil,*  the  produce  of  the  black  whale,  which  I  chiefly  employed, 
is  not  disagreabic  to  any  one  who  is  free  from  fancies  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  if  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  almond  od.  is  not 
a  whit  more  offensive  to  the  taste  than  the  common  oleum  jecoris 
aselli." 

After  this,  the  writer  attempts  to  prove  the  eflicacy  of  these  oils 
in  the  cure  of  disease ;  and  adds, 

<<I  would  therefore  suggest,  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  nuike 
a  fair  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  to  determine  whether  it  is  fish 
oil  in  general  that  does  the  good,  or  only  the  oil  of  the  cod's  liver. 
If,  as  I  believe,  almost  any  kind  of  fish  oil  will  answer  the  p^lrpo^^e, 
then  many  of  the  poor  will  be  able  to  use  the  cheaper  kinds,  who 
could  not  aflbrd  the  nicer  but  more  costly  cod-liver  oil." 

We  think  this  whole  subject  well  worthy  the  careful  examination 
of  the  scientific  and  drscriminating  portion  of  the  profession  and 
the  community. 
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LOBELINA. 

BT  PROr.  £.  M.  PARRITT,  M.  D. 

The  extraction  and  concentration  of  the  medical  properties  of 
plants  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pharmaceutist ;  and 
many  a  noisome  dose,  by  his  skill,  has  been  so  diminished  in  mag- 
nitude and  so  modified  in  taste,  as  to  become  almost  agreeable. 
No  department  of  chemical  knowledge  is  fraught  wiih  so  much  of 
interest.  The  most  satisfactory  results  and  the  most  unexpected 
discoveries  have  never  failed  to  reward  the  diligent  analyst  who 
has  conducted  his  experiments  with  ordinary  skill  and  judgment* 
17 
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The  vegeto-alkalies  or  alkaloids  are,  of  all  proximate  prio' 
ciples,  the  most  energetic  in  their  action  on  the  animal  econo- 
my. In  consequence  of  this  energy  of  action,  and  the  minuteness 
of  the  dose  required  to  produce  their  specific  effects,  they  are  pe* 
culiarly  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  physician.  Since  they  are 
quasi'tlementary  substances  with  markedly  alkaline  characters,  af- 
fecting the  test-paper,  in  some  instances,  and  in  all  forming  crys- 
tallizable  compounds  with  acids  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  it 
will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  solvents  employed  must  be  acid. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall  give  in  detail  the  process 
for  obtaining  lobelina,  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  vegeto- 
alkalies.  I  shall  add  such  explanations  and  remarks,  as  will  efiect- 
ually  enable  even  the  novitiate  to  succeed  in  his  manipulations.  A 
large  and  expensive  apparatus  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  an  ordi- 
nary share  of  mechanical  skill  will  enable  the  operator  to  adapt 
various  articles  of  his  office  to  his  purposes.  I  will  here  make  a 
remark  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  some  importance  to  those  who 
are  deterred  from  experimenting  by  the  want  of  extensive  appara- 
tus. AU  our  most  complicated  manipulations  require  the  most  simple 
instruments.  Taste  and  convenience  have  greatly  multiplied  the 
instruments  of  the  laboratory,  in  Jcnown  operations ;  but  investiga- 
turn,  with  her  few  simple  tubes  and  plates  of  glass,  rejects  them  all, 
when  she  makes  her  incursions  into  the  arcana  of  Nature. 

The  first  step  in  the  process,  is  the  preparation  of  the  solvent, 
by  which  we  shall  extract,  from  the  crude  lobelia,  its  alkaloidal 
principle.  This  principle  is  always  associated  with  an  acid ,  which 
probably  is  peculiar  to  the  lobeliaceae,  and  hence  called  lobelic  acid 
by  Pereira.  It  exists,  therefore,  in  the  plant  as  a  lobeliate  of  /o- 
belina.  We  must  employ  an  acid  which  will  detach  the  lobelina 
from  this  connection.  In  order  to  do  this,  to  any  given  quantity  of 
alcohol  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  add  one  eighth  part  of  good 
acetic  acid.  I  do  not  mean  vinegar,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid,  containing  an  abundance  of 
foreign  matter.  Take  of  the  seeds  of  lobelia,  finely  pulverized,  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  saturate  the  alcohol  employed.  Place  the 
ingredients,  thus  prepared,  into  a  glass  vessel  of  sufficient  dimensions, 
and  macerate  until  all  the  properties  of  the  seeds  are  extracted. 
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Alcohol  is  a  solvent  of  almost  unlimited  range.  It  takes  up, 
from  the  seeds,  a  great  number  of  proximate  principles.  The  ex- 
traction of  the  lobeliate  of  lobelina  once  effected  by  the  alcohol, 
the  acetic  acid,  in  virtue  of  its  superior  affinity,  detaches  the  lo- 
belic  acid,  and  unites  with  the  lobelia,  forming  the  acetate  of  lo- 
belina. We  thus  have,  at  the  end  of  the  process  before  detailed, 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  acetate  of  lobelina,  and  the  alcohol 
holding  in  solution  a  volatile  oil  on  which  its  acridity  depends, 
resin,  gum,  &c.,  &c. 

Before  describing  the  next  step  in  the  process,  I  wish  to  make 
some  few  remarks  on  the  application  of  heat  to  glass  vessels.     No 
part  of  the  process  embarrasses  the  tyro  so  much  as  this.     Glass 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  and  fracture  is  the  consequence  of  its 
unequal  expansions.     To  illustrate,  if  a  strip  of  window  glass,  two 
inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  wide,  be  held,  so  that  one  half 
of  it  shall  be  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  part,  thus  heat- 
ed by  the  immediate  influence  of  the  flame,  fails  to  transmit  the 
heat  to  the  adjacent  portions.    But  its  own  mass  becomes  expanded, 
in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  ;  and,  in  expanding, 
tears  away  from  the  cooler  portion.     If,  however,  we  apply  the 
heat  generally,  so  as  to  produce  equal  expansion  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  fracture.     Again,  if  we 
apply  heat  rapidly  to  a  thick  glass  vessel,  as  a  bottle  or  tincture , 
the  exterior  surface  becomes  expanded  by  the  direct  application  of 
the  heat,  whilst  the  interior  surface,  to  which  the  heat  has  not  yet 
been  conducted,  retains  its  former  dimensions.     Hence   fracture 
must  result  from  the  unequal  magnitude  of  the  adjacent  surfaces. 
All  glass  ware,  therefore,  designed  for  the  reception  of  warm  li- 
quids, or  in  which  we  propose  to  make  decoctions,  conduct  evap- 
oration, &c.,  should  be  as  light  (the  walls  thin)  as  is  consistent  with 
strength.     For  the  thin  ware  readily  assumes  equality  of  tempera- 
ture, and  admits  of  the  direct  application  of  heat.     In  the  absence 
of  proper  vessels,  others  may  be  substituted,  requiring  however  a 
little  more  care  in  their  management ;   for  any  glass  vessel  may  be 
heated  to  any  degree  short  of  fusion,  without  danger  of  fracture, 
if  the  heat  be  applied  gradually. 

Since  the  next  step  in  our  manipulations  requires  the  process  of 
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eTaporelion  in  a  glan  veisel,  and  presaming  that  all  majr  not 
have  beaker  glat$e$  at  their  command,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
point  out  a  substitute  which  i$  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
Take  a  tincture  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a  quantity  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  fluid  to  be  evaporated ;  and,  by  means  of  a  cross- 
piece,  fit  it  into  an  iron  pot  firmly.  Fill  the  pot  with  cold  water, 
until  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  neck  of  the  tincture.  We 
thus  shall  have  our  tincture  immersed  in  the  extemporaneous  bute^ 
dent  water  batli,  and  can  apply  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  fire  with 
perfect  safety. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  step.  Carefully  pour  off 
the  supernatant  liquid,  and  add,  to  the  sediment  which  is  left  be- 
hind, a  small  quantity  of  the  solvent  to  extract  all  the  virtues  from 
the  seeds,  if  any  yet  remain.  Pour  the  decanted  liquor  into  the 
tincture,  in  the  water  bath,  and  evaporate  until  the  quantity,  not 
evaporated,  shall  slightly  exceed  the  acetic  acid  first  employed. 
When  finished,  set  the  whole  aside  to  cool.  If,  when  hot,  the 
tincture  be  removed  from  the  pot,  and  set  with  its  heated  contents 
on  any  cold  or  conducting  surface,  fracture  will  be  the  consequence. 
More  glass  ware  is  broken  in  cooling  than  in  being  heated.  A  few 
slips  of  wood  whittled  to  a  point,  to  serve  as  stirrers,  if  dropped 
through  the  neck  of  the  tincture,  will  very  much  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation.  The  points  seem  to  furnish  the  nuclei  whence 
ebulition  proceeds. 

By  this  process  we  expel  the  alcohol,  and  with  it  the  volatile  acrid 
principles.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  fact  in  my  remarks 
on  the  modus  operandi  of  lobelia.  The  acetate  of  lobelina,  with 
other  matters,  remains  in  the  tincture. 

To  the  syrup,  thus  obtained,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  dis- 
tilled water.  Rain  water  which  has  been  filtered  will  answer. 
Agitate  them  thoroughly,  and  add  finely  pulverized  carbonate  of 
magnesia  (the  magnesia  alba  of  the  shops),  until  all  efiervescence 
ceases.  The  magnesia  should  be  added  in  small  quantities,  and 
the  liquid  agitated  after  each  addition.  When  finished,  set  it  aside 
until  the  sediment  has  separated  from  the  liquid  portion. 

In  this  last  process  the  following  reactions  take  place.  The 
akohol  and  volatile  principles  are  expelled  by  evaporation.      The 
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mcetate  of  lobeliitm,  with  other  matters  soluble  in  alcohol,  are  left 
behind.  On  the  addition  of  the  water,  the  resins,  oils,  and  other 
matters  not  soluble  in  this  menstruum,  are  precipitated ;  but  the  ace^ 
ate  of  lobelina,  a  small  quantity  of  coloring  matter,  &c.,  being 
soluble  in  water,  are  held  in  solution.  On  the  addition  of  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  the  acetic  acid,  having  a  stronger  affinity  for 
the  magnesia  than  for  the  lobelina,  unites  with  it,  forming  the 
acetate  of  magnesia,  while  the  lobelina  and  carbonic  acid  are  thus 
set  free.  The  former,  being  soluble  in  water,  remains  in  solution, 
whilst  the  latter  escapes,  giving  rise  to  effervescence.  This  will  be 
understood  by  inspecting  the  following  diagram. 


vescence. 

After  a  complete  precipitation  of  all  the  solid  matter  has  taken 
place,  carefully  pour  off  and  filter  the  wine-colored  liquid.  This 
ts  the  watery  solution  of  lobelina,  and  what  I  propose  to  name 
Aqua  lobelina. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  other  information  at 
command,  I  will  add  a  few  practical  remarks  on  filtering.  When 
any  finely  divided  matter  is  diffused  through  a  liquid,  if  its  specific 
gravity  be  greater  than  that  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  suspend* 
ed,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  may  be  easily  separated  by  de- 
cantation.  The  acetate  of  magnesia,  in  our  process,  furnishes  a 
good  example.  But,  if  its  specific  gravity  be  neariy  equal  to  the 
liquid,  it  will  remain  suspended,  and  can  then  only  be  separated  by 
filtration.  The  only  apparatus  necessary,  is  a  funnel  (I  much 
prefer  glass),  some  bibulous  paper,  and  a  tincture,  or  any  bottle  to 
receive  the  filtered  liquid.  The  paper  should  be  as  free  from  size 
as  possible,  and  white.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  selected  a  piece 
of  paper  of  sufficient  size,  and  folded  it  so  as  to  make  it  assume, 
when  partially  opened  out,  the  form  of  a  cone.  Place  this  in  the 
funnel,  and  your  funnel  in  the  neck  of  your  tincture  or  bottle. 
Carefully  pour  your  liquid  into  the  paper  in  the  funnel,  and  permit 
it  to  percolate  through,  drop  by  drop.  By  this  process,  all  the  mi- 
17» 
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nute  particles  of  matter,  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  all  the  oik 
will  be  removed.  Our  aqua  lobelinse  thus  prepared,  is,  (if  the 
process  has  been  carefully  and  neatly  conducted,)  a  beautiful  claret- 
colored  liquid,  free  from  the  intensely  acrid  taste  of  the  tincture  or 
decoction,  yet  possessing  all  their  emetic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant, 
and  relaxant  properties. 

The  next  step,  in  our  process,  is  the  separation  of  the  lobelina 
from  its  aqueous  solution.  This  is  effected  with  sulphuric  ether. 
From  the  frequent  adulterations  to  which  this  article  is  subjected 
by  unprincipled  dealers,  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  amount  necessary. 
Good  ether  will  not  mix  with  water  largely ;  ten  parts  of  water 
being  required  to  take  up  one  of  ether.  Having  a  much  less  spe- 
cific gravity,  it  soon  separates,  when  agitated  with  water,  forming  a 
distinct  stratum  on  its  surface.  As  it  is  commonly  obtained,  howev- 
^er,  largely  adulterated  with  alcohol,  the  experimenter  will  be  mor- 
tified to  find  all  his  ether  disappear  on  agitation  with  water.  If 
good,  we  add  a  quantity  of  ether  equal  to  half  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  lobelina.  Agitate  frequently,  and  permit  it  to  stand  sever- 
al hours.  Carefully  pour  off  the  supernatant  ether,  and  permit  it 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  residue,  after  this,  is  lobelina 
with  a  small  amount  of  coloring  matter.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  about 
of  the  consistence  and  color  of  honey  from  the  recent  comb.  It 
has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor ;  and,  when  dropped  on  the  tongue,  at 
first,  leaves  no  very  decided  impression.  But  soon,  diffusing  itself 
over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  it  leaves  that  peculiar 
scratching  sensation  in  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  accompanied  with 
a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  epigastric  region,  so  characteristic  of  lobelia. 

I  shall  add  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  whole  process.  The 
lobelina,  in  connection  tvitb  its  native  acid,  cannot  be  prepared. 
The  affinities  are  so  extremely  feeble  as  to  be  detached  by  the 
slightest  predisposing  cause.  But  the  lobelina:,  when  not  in  con- 
nection with  some  acid,  undergoes  decomposition  by  the  heat  nec- 
essary to  evaporate  the  alcohol.  Hence  the  acetic  acid,  not  only 
acts  as  a  solvent,  but  prevents  the  decomposition  which  would  nec- 
essarily result. 

Lobelina  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  ether  will 
readily  separate  it  from  its  aqueous  solution,  but  not  from  its  alco- 
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holic  solution.  The  alcohol  must,  therefore,  be  expelled  by  evapo- 
ration. The  stratum  of  ether,  which  settles  on  the  surface  of  the 
aqueous  solution  after  agitation,  is  the  ethereal  solution  of  lo)>eIina, 
SolkUie  jEtherea  Lohetina,  This  must  be  permitted  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  or  by  a  very  gentle  heat.  The  ether  being  volatile 
«oon  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  lobelina  as  before  described.  If 
heat  be  applied  to  expedite  the  eva|x>rat]on  of  the  ether,  it  must  be 
done  with  a  water  bath,  and  with  extreme  caution.  The  vapor  of 
«ther  is  characterized  by  two  prominent  traits,  great  density,  and 
high  inflammability.  In  virtue  of  its  density,  the  vapor  descends, 
and,  if  it  should  come  in  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  its  in- 
flammability is  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  serious  accidents. 

In  this  process,  we  obtain  three  distinct  forms  of  this  prepara- 
tion, which  I  feel  confident  must  soon  become  offidnah  The  ad- 
vantages which  they  possess,  are  their  freedom  from  acridity,  the 
concentration  of  all  the  valuable  medical  properties  of  the  plant, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  dose  necessary  to  produce  its  specific  ef- 
fects. The  ethereal  solution  is  more  concentrated,  and  acts,  in 
consequence  of  the  volatility  of  the  menstruum,  with  more  energy, 
than  the  aqueous  solution.  Indeed,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
the  saturated  aqueous  solution  will  be  found  preferable.  Still,  in 
cases  where  we  wish  to  obtain  immediately  the  influence  of  the 
medicine,  or  in  cases  where  the  less  concentrated  forms  of  the  prep- 
aration fail  to  produce  their  efiects,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  lobelina  undiluted.  In  cases  of  croup,  asthma,  &c.,  where  the 
symptoms  are  urgent,  it  will  be  found  an  invaluable  adjunct. 

I  had  intended  to  discuss  the  modus  operandi  of  lobelia  as  a 
Therapeutic  agent ;  but  a  press  of  engagements  renders  this  now 
impossible.  In  the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  I  will  give  my 
views  at  length.  There  are  certain  articles,  commonly  administer- 
ed in  connection  with  lobelia,  in  its  various  forms,  which,  if  I  am 
not  deceived,  are  absolutely  incompatible ;  and  which,  not  only  re- 
tard its  action,  but  render  it  inert.  What  these  agents  are,  and  my 
reasons  for  the  conclusion,  will  be  given,  as  before  intimated,  in  a 
future  article. 
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BLEEDING  W  RHEUMATISM. 

In  Allison's  Outlines  of  Pathology,  we  find  the  following  re- 
marks, under  the  head  of  Sub-acute  and  Chronic  Rheumatism. 

<<  The  Acute  Rheumatism  cannot,  probably,  be  much  shortened 
by  antiphlogistic  remedies ;  and,  if  it  were  so  shortened  in  exter- 
nal parts,  we  have  good  reason  to  think,  that  the  risk  of  afiection  of 
the  heart  would  be  greatly  increased." 

He  observes  that  bleeding  is  often  the  procuring  cause  of  me- 
tastasis in  rheumatism.  Dr.  Eberle,  who  is  good  authority  in  the 
Allopathic  school,  remarks,  in  substance,  that  bleeding  favors  me- 
tastasis to  the  heart ;  and,  with  significant  consistency^  under  the 
bead  of  '<  treatment,"  recommends  blood-letting. 

In  all  forms  of  rheumatic  affections,  a  close  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  has  con- 
vinced me,  that,  where  bleeding,  in  any  stagey  has  been  employed, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  pericardium ;  and 
frequent  attacks  of  the  original  form  of  disease  are  generally  fol- 
lowed, by  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  by  general  or  practical  ad- 
hesion of  the  pericardium  to  the  substance  of  that  important  organ. 

I  have  a  case  in  my  mind, — which  came  under  my  notice,  pro- 
fessionally, a  few  years  since, — that  of  a  young  lady,  some  16  or 
lif  years  of  age,  who,  after  repeated  attacks  of  rheumatism,  in 
which  bleeding  had  been  submitted  to,  was  at  last  attacked  with  a 
train  of  symptoms  clearly  indicating  enlargement  and  adhesion. 
I  stated  my  opinion  of  the  case  to  the  family,  freely ;  but  a  prac^ 
titioner  of  the  Old  School  differed  from  me,  urging  that  the  dys- 
pnoea and  other  symptoms  were  occasioned  by  hepatization  of  the 
lungs.  A  post  mortem  examination,  in  which  one  of  my  Allopathic 
friends  assisted,  confirmed  the  diagnosis  I  had  made.  The  heart 
was  found  to  be  enlarged  to  more  than  one  half  its  normal  size ; 
and,  in  patches  all  over  the  sack,  there  was  found  attachment  to 
the  substance  of  the  heart.  The  lungs  were  tuberculated,  but 
but  there  were  no  evidences  of  hepatization.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  liver  was  indurated  and  enlarged  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
semi-transparent  matter  was  found  adhering  beneath  the  intercostal 
muscles,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart. 
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I  merely  thought  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Allison,  and  had 
no  intention  of  enlarging  on  the  subject,  except  to  call  the  attention 
of  practitioners  to  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  finest  writers  in  Eng- 
land tells  the  world,  that  a  fashionable  remedy  of  theirs  in  rheu- 
matic affections  is  no  remedy  at  all,  but  the  procuring  cause,  often, 
of  a  disease,  in  another  locality,  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  cause 
of  suffering  and  death.  Amicus. 

Middleiottrnj  JV".  Y. 


PHYSO-MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Physo-Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  (formerly  Thom- 
sonian  Botanic  Medical  Society,)  will  be  held,  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  of 
June,  1850.  This  meeting  will  be  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Society,  it  being  the  first  annual  meeting,  since  its  organization 
under  the  law  of  1848,  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  and  other  So- 
cieties. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Society  be  fully  represented  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  as  business  of  great  importance  will  come  be- 
fore the  meeting. 

N.  B.  Let  it  be  particularly  understood,  that,  although  the  So- 
ciety has  changed  its  name,  it  has  not,  in  the  least  degree,  changed 
its  principles.  The  spirit  of  its  constitution  is  not  changed,  but 
.  adheres  strictly,  as  it  ever  has  done,  to  the  principles  inculcated  by 
Samuel  Thomson.  Its  members  are  the  same.  Those  who  were 
members  formerly,  are  members  now.  Its  Treasury  was  never  in 
a  better  condition  than  at  present.  It  is  expected  that  all  matters, 
relative  to  the  previous  distribution  of  funds,  will  be  agreeably  dis- 
posed of. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  Society,  auxiliary  Socie- 
ties may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  State,  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  regulations,  as  the  present  State  Society.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable,  that  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  medical 
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reform,  should  be  present,  in  order  that  such  arrangements  may  be 
made,  as  are  necessary  to  organize  Societies  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

We  enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  can  be  given  even  to  the  Al- 
lopathic physicians,  under  the  present  law  of  the  State ;  and  shall 
we  not  use  them  ?  A.  W.  RUSSELL,  Rec,  Sec. 

WM.  B.  STANTON,  Pres. 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

[We  publish  the  following  private  letter,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
evidence  which  we  are  frequently  receiving,  that  the  Botanic  phy- 
sicians of  New  England  are  not  content  to  remain  routine  practi* 
tioners,  but  that  their  motto  is  Onward.  Numerous  individuals, 
situated  like  the  writer,  have  already  left  their  practice  for  a  sea- 
son, attended  Lectures  with  us,  and  regularly  graduated.  And 
now,  almost  without  exception,  young  men  contemplating  entering 
the  profession,  are  beginning  right,  by  devoting  themselves  to  a 
three  years'  course  of  study,  before  becoming  embarrassed  with  the 
labors  and  responsibilities  of  practical  life. — Editor.] 

Prof.  Newton:— 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  happy  to  announce  to  you, 
that  I  have  received  two  Nos.  of  the  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  their  appearance,  and  believe 
that  they  are,  in  every  way,  calculated  to  aid  the  reformed  prac- 
tice in  its  rapid  progress. 

Some  ten  years  since,  I  entered  as  a  student  with  a  physician  of 
the  Old  School.  My  means  being  small,  I  worked  ten  hours  each 
day.  The  remainder  of  my  time  I  spent  in  study ;  but,  when  I 
was  informed,  that  I  was  one  year  advanced,  I  found  also  that  my 
health  was  so  poor,  that  it  was  necessary  for  roe  to  suspend  labor 
and  study.  Then,  as  I  had  all  confidence  in  the  Old  School  phy- 
sicians, I  applied  to  them  for  advice,  and  consulted  the  most  skil- 
ful in  N.  H.  and  Me.,  for  six  months,  when  my  case  was  pronounc- 
ed to  be  consumption.     Finding  that  poison  still  made  me  worse^ 
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I  resolved  to  become  my  own  physician,  and  I  resorted  to  nature's 
garden  for  my  remedies.  I  soon  found,  that  my  health  was  im- 
proving, and,  in  three  months,  I  was  comfortably  well.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  collected  quite  a  library  of  Botanic  works ;  and,  for  the 
last  three  years,  have  been  in  a  very  extensive  practice.  I  did  de- 
sign to  be  at  Worcester,  and  attend  the  Course  of  Lectures  this 
spring :  but  my  business  is  such,  that  I  must  defer,  until  the  next 
Term.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  advantages  derivable  from 
those  Lectures. 

There  is,  in  an  adjoining  town,  a  reformed  Physician,  who, 
some  years  since,  bought  a  work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson's.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  in  practice ;  but  he  makes  that  small  work 
his  only  study,  and,  consequently  does  not  improve  with  the  times. 
I  hope  you  will  continue  to  urge  the  necessity,  that  reformers 
of  medicine  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  re- 
port cases,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  profession,  and  the  community  at  large. 

A.  W.  Dam. 

Parkman,  March  4th,  1850. 


AMENORRHEA. 

Prof.  Newton: — 

Dear  Sir, — Should  you  think  the  following  case 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  presented  to  your  readers,  it  is  at  youf 
disposal.  I  was  called,  some  few  months  since,  to  see  a  lady,  18 
years  of  age.  I  found  (he  case  to  be  one  of  amenorrhcea.  It  was 
of  long  standing,  and  the  symptoms  were  of  an  aggravated  nature. 
I  therefore  prescribed  accordingly. 

Treatment. — First,  I  gave  an  emetic  of  lobelia  inflata,  which 
freely  evacuated  the  stomach.  After  this,  I  gave  a  powder  com- 
posed of  mandrake,  (podophyllum  peltatum,)  grs.  xij.,  cayenne,(cap- 
sicum  annuum,)  grs,  viij.  which  acted  finely.  On  the  following  day, 
all  the  urgent  symptoms  had  subsided,  and  I  then  took  the  follow- 
ing powders.     Sulphate  of  quinine,  grs.  xij.,  golden  seal,  (hydrastis 
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canadensis,)  grs.  zxix.,  cayenne,  (capsicum,)  xxxvj.  I  divided  it  in- 
to twelve  eqoal  parts  ;  and  gave  three  daily. 

Upon  this,  her  strength  returned,  but  she  was  left  still  kboring 
under  her  old  disease.  I  then  gave  her  a  tincture  of  virhat  we, 
down  south,  call  stinking  norries,  one  wine-glassful,  every  moming. 
That,  in  a  few  weeks,  cured  her,  and  she  remains  well  up  to  the 
present  time.  E.  W.  P.,  M.  D. 

N.  B.  The  plant  above  spoken  of,  has  never  failed,  in  my  hands, 
to  make  a  permanent  cure.  I  might  say  of  a  truth,  that  I  have 
given  it  in  a  dozen  cases,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  one  in 
which  it  has  not  performed  a  cure. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  plant  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  it  will  cure  the  disease. 

Chesterfield  Co.,  Feb.  8,  1850. 


BAY  STATE  MEDICAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Bay  State  Medical  Rejorm 
Association  will  be  held  at  Lawrence  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  inst, 
on  which  occasion  business  of  great  and  vital  importance  w'dl  be 
brought  up  for  consideration.  It  is  especially  desired  that  all  the 
members  and  practitioners,  in  the  State  and  in  New  England,  shook! 
be  present ;  and  they  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  invited  to  at- 
tend, and  aid,  by  their  counsels,  the  great  cause  of  humanity. 
Prof.  E.  Morgan  PARRrrr  of  Ohio  will  deliver  an  address  on  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of  the  Physo-Medical  system  in 
this  country.  Let  no  one  stay  at  home  on  account  of  pleasure  or 
to  save  a  trifling  expense.  We  are  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices 
in  this  cause.  A  crisis  has  arrived  which  demands  it.  Let  us 
meet  this  crisis  with  the  energy  and  influence  which  united  action 
will  insure.  Let  all  come  to  the  work  like  men,  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, in  solid  phalanx,  and  thus  give  an  impetus  to  the  onward  march 
of  science,  truth,  and  benevolence. 

Geo.  W:  Churchill,  Secretary. 

P.  S.  The  place  of  meeting,  will  be  announced  in  the  JLawrenee 
Papers. 
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SupREUB  Court — Otsego  Circuit  :  Sherman  Walker  vg. 
JencJcs  S.  Sprague. — ^This  Cause,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  note 
last  week,  excited  much  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  importance 
of  the  questions  involved,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  of  great  moment 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  no  less  so  to  the  community. 

The  Cause  was  opened  by  Mr.  Southworth  for  Plaintiff,  and 
the  Hon.  L.  S.  Chatvield  for  Defendant.  The  Defendant  has 
been  long  and  well  known  in  the  county  of  Otsego,  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  and  has 
held  several  important  offices  in  the  County,  the  duties  of  which 
he  always  discharged  with  ability.  On  the  23d  of  September, 
1843,  the  Plaintiff,  a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age,  was  riding  a 
spirited  horse  near  bis  father's,  in  the  town  of  Exeter,  and  the  bri- 
dle bits  gave  way  and  broke.  The  horse  then  left  the  road  and 
ran  with  him  into  the  woods  so  near  a  tree,  that  Plaintiff's  right 
knee  struck  the  tree,  which  instantly  threw  him  from  the  horse. 
He  was  soon  found  in  a  helpless  situation,  and  was  carried  to  his 
father's  house,  about  160  rods  distant  Dr.  S.,  the  Defendant,  had 
been  sent  for,  and  arrived  there  about  the  same  time.  He  examin- 
ed the  limb.  Some  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  he  stated,  that 
the  fracture  was  in  the  upper  third  of  the  osfemoris,  or  thigh  bone, 
near  the  body,  and  others,  lower  down.  All  agreed  that  the  Dr. 
pronounced  it  a  transverse  fracture,  or  nearly  so.  The  limb  was 
extended,  two  splints  applied,  one  to^he  outside,  and  one  to  the 
inside  of  the  limb,  with  bandages.  The  testimony  all  agreed,  that 
no  permanent  and  continued  extension  and  counter  extension  had 
been  applied  by  the  Defendant,  who  attended  the  Plaintiff  about 
54  days,  averaging  once  in  3  or  4  days.  The  Plaintiff  was  then 
directed  by  the  Defendant  to  rise  from  his  bed  and  use  his  limb, 
which  he  attempted  to  do,  but  could  not  without  the  use  of  splints, 
bandages,  and  crutches,  for  a  considerable  time.  Not  long  after, 
the  limb  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  considerably  shorter  than 
the  other. 

In  the  following  Summer  it  was  examined  by  Dr.  White,  of 
Cherry  Valley,  and  an  artificial  joint  discovered  a  few  inches  above 
18 
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the  knee.  Soon  after,  the  limb  was  also  examined  by  Dr.  Church- 
ill, who  testified  that  he  found  a  cavity  in  front  of  the  leg  above 
the  knee,  and  a  convexity  on  the  back,  and  that  the  bones  over- 
lapped, and  were  disunited. 

In  the  Spring  of  1847,  the  Plaintiff  went  to  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  employed  Dr.  Martin,  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  examined 
the  limb,  and  ascertained  that  the  fracture  was  oblique,  and  not 
transverse,  in  the  lower  and  not  the  upper  third, — also  found  that 
there  were  an  overlapping  of  the  bones,  an  artificial  joint,  and  the 
limb  from  three  to  five  inches  shorter  than  the  other.  Dr.  Martin 
introduced  a  seton  between  the  fractured  parts  of  the  bone,  which 
was  kept  there  for  some  time  ;  after  which  the  fractured  parts  were 
placed  in  co-aptation  as  near  as  possible,  without  endangering  the 
limb.  Extension  and  counter  extension,  permanent  and  continued, 
were  then  applied. — The  following  Autumn  ihe  Plaintiff  returned 
home  with  a  limb  firm  and  strong,  but  about  three  inches  shorter 
than  the  other. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Martin  clearly  demonstrated  the  absolute 
necessity  of  extension  and  counter  extension  in  all  cases  of  this 
character,  where  the  patient  is  a  muscular  adult,  and  the  fracture 
oblique. 

The  Plaintiff's  father  testified,  that  he  solicited  the  Defendant  to 
have  counsel  three  or  four  days  after  the  accident,  and  informed 
him  that  the  Plaintiff  was  dissatisfied,  and  that  the  neighbors  had 
advised  him  to  get  counsel ;  also,  '<  that  a  limb  was  everything  to  a 
young  man."  To  this  the  Defendant  replied,  out  of  humor,  that 
there  was  always  somebody  who  wanted  to  make  mischief;  and 
also  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  if  he  did  not  know  as  much  about 
setting  a  limb  as  Dr.  White,  and  that  the  limb  was  doing  as  well 
as  it  could.  No  counsel  was  therefore  employed.  Several  wit- 
nesses were  introduced  to  show,  that  the  Plainiifi  frequently,  while 
he  was  under  the  Defendant's  treatment,  expressed  himself  highly 
pleased  with  the  Defendant's  treatment,  and  believed  he  would  get 
a  sound  limb. 

The  Defendant  introduced,  as  witnesses,  several  physicians  and 
surgeons,  who  had  not  examined  the  limb,  to  show,  that  it  might 
been  a  transverse  fracture  ;  ond,  if  so,  that  the  treatment  was  prop- 
er. None,  however,  differed  in  any  very  essential  points  from  Drs. 
Martin  and  Churchill. 

The  entire  forenoon  of  the  1 9lh  instant  was  occupied  by  the 
Counsel  in  their  Arguments. 

The  Hon.  S.  S.  Bowne,  of  Rochester,  addressed  the  Jury  for 
the  Defendant,  and  A.  Becker  for  Plaintiff. 

After  dinner  His  Honor,  Justice  Monsen,  charged  the  Jury  in 
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a  brief,  clear,  and  able  manner ;  and,  among  other  things,  stated, 
that,  as  the  Counsel  for  the  respective  parties  had  agreed  upon  the 
law  as  it  was  pertaining  to  the  case,  the  questions  for  their  consid- 
eration and  determination  were,  whether  the  Defendant  was  liable 
to  the  Plaintiflf;  and,  if  liable,  for  what  amount ;  and  that  these 
were  questions  on  which  the  Court  should  express  no  opinion. 

The  Jury  thereupon  retired  ;  and,  after  an  absence  of  about 
four  hours,  came  into  Court  and  rendered  a  verdict  of  $500  dam- 
ages for  Plaintiff.     Ex.  paper. 


EXTRAORDINARY  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL   CASE. 

TWO  LARGE  SNAKES  CUT  FROM  THE  BODY  OF  A  LIVE  WOMAN. 

We  have  to  record  a  most  extraordinary  case  of  disease,  and  an 
operation  for  its  relief,  attended  with  the  most  extraordinary  results. 
It  has  just  occurred  in  this  city. 

A  Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  woman  of  about  forty,  the  wife  of  an  Irish 
laborer,  living  at  115  Broad  street,  has  for  several  years  suffered 
greatly  from  ill-health.  Her  symptoms  and  complaints  were  sin- 
gular. She  was  afflicted  with  almost  constant  pains,  so  that  she 
could  seldom  or  never  rest  in  the  night.  She  stated  that  she  felt 
something  running  up  and  down  in  the  abdomen,  that  she  frequent- 
ly experienced  the  creeping  sensation  which  is  called  formication. 
These  feelings  were  particularly  distinct  at  the  bottom  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  on  occasion  of  the  daily  dejections. 

She  had  been  in  the  Hospital,  and  had  been  treated  successively 
for  cancer  of  the  womb,  worms,  contracted  hydatids,  and  other 
complaints ;  but  found  no  relief. 

As  her  uneasiness  and  pains  continued,  so  were  the  attempts  to 
relieve  her,  but  invariably  without  success.  Not  long  since,  Dr. 
Wight,  whose  office  and  drug  store  is  at  the  corner  of  Purchase 
and  Broad  streets,  being  in  attendance  upon  her,  introduced  a  tube 
into  the  bowels,  with  a  twine  loop  attached,  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
her  fancy,  and  perchance  to  reach  and  remove  the  cause  of  her 
trouble.  Some  worms  were  brought  down  ;  but  her  uneasiness 
and  pains  received  but  only  a  very  partial  alleviation. 

About  a  week  ago,  she  became  subject  to  incontrollable  uneasi 
ness,  and  begged  Doctor   Wight  to  perform  an  operation  for  her 
jrelief.     This  he  was  reluctant  to  do,  thinking  it  would  hazard  her 
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life,  without  a  sufficiently  certain  prospect  of  bringing  relief  to  her 
to  compensate  for  the  hazard.  She  declared  that  life  was  a  bur- 
den ;  that  she  must  die  as  she  was,  and  that  speedilj ;  that  she  was 
willing  to  die ;  death  would  be  a  relief ;  and  she  might  as  well  die 
in  efforts  for  relief,  as  in  any  way.  At  last,  Dr.  Wight  yielded  to 
her  importunities ;  and,  having  first  been  solemnly  ezonorated  from 
blame,  by  the  woman  and  her  husband,  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
sult, he  consented  to  perform  the  operation. 

On  Friday  afternoon  last,  assisted  by  T.  R.  Owens  and  Surgeon 
J.  J.  M'Sheeby,  he  proceeded  to  perform  the  operation.  He  first 
made  an  incision  about  seven  inches  long  along  the  medial  line  of 
the  abdomen.  He  found  a  tumor  projecting  largely,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  of  irregular  form.  He  opened  it  and  found 
therein  two  snakes,  one  eighteen,  the  other  fifteen  inches  in  length. 
They  were  of  a  bluish  green  color,  striped,  the  upper  part  being 
darker  than  the  lower. 

The  tumor  being  removed,  the  woman  was  instantly  relieved, 
and  is  now  doing  well.  The  Doctor  calls  the  snakes  colubra  viridis. 
They  may  be  seen  preserved  in  spirits  at  his  office,  Boston  Daily 
MaU. 


H.  M.  PAINFS  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

[On  this  subject  the  Boston  Post  has  the  following  remarks. 
Editor.] 

After  a  period  of  six  years,  employed  in  a  series  of  experiments, 
conducted  upon  the  most  philosophical  principles,  and  continued 
with  indefatigable  perseverance,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Paine,  of  Worces- 
ter, has  completed  his  "  Magneto-electric  Decomposer," — an  in- 
genious apparatus  for  evolving  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  from 
water,  by  the  agency  of  electricity,  generated  by  mechanical  means. 
The  gases  thus  obtained  may  be  used  for  light,  heat,  and  motive 
power,  and  have  already  been  practically  tested  for  the  two  first 
named  purposes  on  a  considerable  scale,  with  wonderful  effect. 

At  his  residence,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  23d,  Mr.  Paine  ex- 
hibited the  operation  of  his  invention  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
Boston  and  Worcester,  some  of  whom  have  had  considerable  ex^ 
perience  in  the  gaa  business,  and  others  have  taken  great  interest 
in  plans  and  projects,  having  in  view  the  production  of  artificial 
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light  at  cheaper  rates  than  it  can  be  furnished  by  the  means  hith- 
erto employed  by  gas  manufacturers.  Mr.  Paine  had  his  house 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  although  he  used  only  one  small  burner  for 
each  room.  The  light  was  exceedingly  strong  and  white,  and  so 
pure  that  the  most  delicate  shades  of  blue  and  green,  in  some  coU 
ored  prints,  could  be  instantly  distinguished  at  a  distance  of  sever* 
al  feet  from  the  burner,  (a  common  gas  burner)  which  was  sup^ 
plied  with  gas  from  a  pipe,  whose  diameter  did  not  exceed  one 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  light  was  being  exhibited,  the  mode  of 
using  the  gas  for  heating  was  also  shown.  A  small  jet  of  pure 
hydrogen,  between  two  circular  plates  of  iron,  raised  a  few  inches 
from  the  floor,  was  lighted ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  an  equal  and  ge^ 
nial  heat  was  diffused  throughout  the  apartment.  Thus  the  as- 
tonished party  had  the  light  and  heat  together,  supplied  from  the 
same  source  below,  and  their  expressions  of  admiration  were  un- 
bounded ;  nor  were  they  abated,  when  they  were  led  down  into  the 
cellar  to  examine  the  exceedingly  small  machine  by  which  the  gas 
was  made.  The  box  containing  it  was  about  18  inches  square  and 
•eight  in  depth.  We  cannot  give  the  details  of  the  interior  of  the 
machine,  but  will  simply  state,  that,  as  its  name  indicates,  it  evolves 
magneto-electricity  by  purely  mechanical  action.  From  the  above 
mentioned  box  there  ran  flat  copper  wires  into  the  decomposing 
jar,  which  was  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  partly  filled  with  water.  In  this  jar,  by  the  action  of 
the  electricity  just  spoken  of,  pure  hydrogen  gas  alone  was  formed 
from  the  water,  whence  it  passed  into  two  gasometers  or  reservoirs, 
tabout  the  size  of  a  barrel  each.  The  pole,  at  which  oxygen  gas 
is  liberated,  on  this  occasion  passed  into  the  ground,  so  that  hydro- 
gen only  was  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  machine.  The  process 
-of  carbonizing  the  hydrogen  for  illumination  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  was  open  to  view.  It  is  very  cheap,  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Paine 
«ays,  that  the  cost  of  carbonizing  the  gas  he  has  burned  in  his  house 
in  three  burners  every  evening  for  a  week,  has  not  yet  amounted 
to  one  cent.  The  hydrogen  is  used  for  the  general  purposes  of 
light  and  heat,  and  the  oxygen  can  also  be  secured  in  a  second  jar, 
and  may  be  used,  with  the  hydrogen,  to  produce  the  ''calcium  light** 
for  light-houses. 

Mr.  Paine  has  also  discovered  a  principle  by  which  he  can  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  electricity  to  be  discharged  into  the  composing 
jar.  A  large  machine  has  recently  been  perfected,  by  Mr.  Paine, 
of  sufficient  power  to  supply  three  thousand  burners  with  gas.  It 
is  set  up  in  the  Worcester  Exchange,  and  only  occupies  a  space  of 
ihree  feet  square  by  six  in  height. 
18» 
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One  cubic  foot  of  water  will  make  2100  feet  of  gas,  and  a  weight 
of  67  Ibfi.  falling  nine  feet  in  an  houTy  will  make,  from  ibis  largar 
machine,  1000  feet  of  gas.  The  apparatus  can  be  applied  to  gas 
works  of  any  kind,  and  be  used  with  any  of  the  gas  fixtures  al 
present. 

[On  the  same  subject,  the  Daily  Tribune  of  this  city  gives  us 
the  following.     Editor.] 

Last  Saturday  evening,  in  company  with  a  friend  we  called  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Paine,  on  Beacon  street,  to  see  his 
newly  discovered  Gas  Light,  produced  from  cold  water.  To  those 
who  know  nothing  of  Mr.  P's  discovery,  this  may  seem  ridiculous ; 
but  it  is  true,  that  he  lights  and  heats  hit  whole  home  with  cold  imt- 
ter.  He  has  discovered  a  process  of  decomposing  water,  separa- 
ting the  two  gases ;  and  by  the  use  of  one  he  can  produce  the  most 
brilliant  light  ever  beheld,  besides  heat  enough  for  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  cooking  and  warming.  He  had  three  jets  burning  ;  one 
in  the  entry  hall,  one  in  his  parlor,  and  one  in  his  sitting  roooa. 
And  the  light  surpasses  any  thing  we  ever  beheld.  It  is  a  white, 
pure,  solid,  intensely  bright  flame,  completely  throwing  in  the  shade 
all  lights  ever  hitherto  produced.  Two  jets,  such  as  were  burning 
in  his  house,  would  be  sufficient  to  light  a  moderate  sized  hall  ev^ 
ery  night,  at  an  expense  of  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  machine, 
(about  six  dollars  per  annum,)  with  only  the  litde  trouble  of  oc< 
casionally  filling  the  water  cistern.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  used 
'  for  Light  Houses,  for  it  far  surpasses  any  thing  ever  yet  used  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Paine  placed  a  reflector  behind  the  runner  in 
the  entry,  and  the  efiect  was  a  white  light,  more  like  sun-light  than 
anything  else — so  brilliant  that  our  eyes  would  scarcely  endure  it 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  intense  heat  of  the  flame  serves  for  warnv^ 
ing  a  room,  and  to  cook  a  dinner,  or  for  any  use  to  which  fire  is 
ordinarily  applied.  And  there  is  not  only  a  saving  of  expense,  but 
of  work  ;  and  the  inconvenience  and  care  of  wood,  coal,  and  ashes, 
and  the  danger  from  fire  are  almost  completely  annihilated. 

This  is  not  supposition.  We  saw  the  lights,  followed  the  pipes  to 
the  cellar,  and  saw  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  decomposition 
of  the  water ;  and  must  say,  we  can  hardly  find  words  to  express 
our  astonishment  at  the  simplicity  of  the  machine,  when  at  the 
same  time  we  think  of  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  discov- 
ery. This  must  rank,  if  not  above,  certainly  equal  with  the  great- 
est discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  age.  Wood,  and  coal,  and 
oil,  and  fluid,  may  all  be  dispensed  with,'  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Paine's 
apparatus.  And,  though  he  may  meet  with  much  opposition  from 
those  who  do  not  know  the  actual  value  of  the  discovery,  it  must 
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come  into  use  as  fast  as  it  becomes  known.  But  we  have  no  fears 
for  him  now.  He  has  triumphed ;  and  the  result  of  his  long  and 
laborious  struggle  can  be  seen  and  realized. 

Mr.  P.  throws  open  his  doors,  and  invites  his  friends  to  call  in 
and  witness  his  success.     Our  city  Aldermen  were  there  Saturday 
evening,  and  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they  saw,  as  were 
many  others  of  our  citizens  who  called  that  evening. 

Mr.  Paine  has  been  laughed  at  and  called  a  humbug  by  some, 
and  bitterly  opposed,  and  treated  contemptuously  by  others,  and 
heartily  encouraged  by  only  a  few.  He  may  well  consider  himself 
safe  from  the  sneers  of  his  enemies  now.  His  triumph  is  complete. 
He  is  far  above  all  the  slanderers  who  have  foolishly  worried  them- 
selves about  his  character,  while  he  was  struggling  against  all  the 
difficulties  which  are  usually  attendant  upon  labors  like  his ;  and 
can  confidently  point  to  what  he  has  accomplished,  for  a  retort  to 
all  the  ridicule  which  has  been  heaped  upon  him.  The  city  of 
Worcester  may  be  proud  of  such  a  citizen — the  greatest  mechani- 
cal genius  of  the  country,  and  the  discoverer  of  that  which  proves 
to  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  If  she  does  not  do  him  justice  now, 
she  will  ere  long  be  compelled  to.  He  has  labored  long  and  man- 
fully, bore  up  against  all  opposition,  with  "perseverance''  for  his 
motto;  and  now  his  joyous  cry  is  ** Eureka  1" 


PAINFS  HYDRO-MAGNETIC  LIGHT. 

We  recently  saw  the  "  Hydro-Magnetic  Decomposer"  of  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Paine,  in  operation.  It  is  a  complicated  and  elegantly 
constructed  machine, — rapidly  converting  water  into  its  formerly 
supposed  constituent  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  gasses, — and  thus  fur- 
nishes materials  for  light,  heat,  and  propulsion.  Mr.  Paine  has  not 
only  "set  the  river  on  fire,"  but  seems  to  have  demonstrated,  that 
water  is  a  simple,  instead  of  a  compound  substance, — that  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  are  compound,  instead  of  simple  bodies,  the 
former  being  watei  in*  solution  with  negative  electricity,  and 
the  latter,  water  in  solution  with  positive  electricity,  inasmuch 
as  one  electrode  converts  all  the  water  in  its  jar  into  oxygen,  and 
the  other  electrode,  all  the  water  in  its  jar  into  hydrogen,  there 
being  no  metalic  or  magnetic  connection  between  the  two  jars  of 
water, — and  that  thus  the  very  "under-pinning"  of  the  present 
system  of  chemistry  is  about  to  be  "  knocked  out"  by  the  innova- 
ting axe  of  this  original,  ingenious,  and  remarkable  combination  of 
machinery.  We  shall  see  and  say  more  of  this  wonSerful  inven- 
tion and  discovery  hereafter,  as  the  machine  is  soon  to  be  exhibi- 
ted to  the  public.     Cataract  fy  Standard. 
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RETENTION  OF  THE  URINE  IN  THE  BLADDER  RELIEVED 
WITHOUT  CATHETERISM. 

BT  M.   J.    J.  CAZENAVE. 

In  the  "Union  Medicale"  for  19lh  July,  1840,  M.  J.  J.  Caz- 
enave  adverts  to  the  great  difficulty  which  is  frequently  encounter- 
ed in  relieving,  by  means  of  the  catheter,  persons  suffering  from 
retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  and  describes  a  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  he  performed  and  found  more  available  than  the  in- 
strumental. During  the  last  eleven  months,  he  has  been  called  to 
eleven  cases  of  this  description ;  three  were  from  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  other  eight  were  dependant 
on  strictures.  Of  the  latter  class,  three  bad  been  subjected  to  long 
and  unavailing  trials  with  the  catheter;  and  five  had  not  been  in- 
terfered with  in  any  way.  The  treatment  to  be  described  com- 
pletely failed  in  the  three  prostatic  cases  ;  it  likewise  failed  in  two 
of  those  in  whom  the  catheter  had  been  used  before  M.  J.  J.  Caz- 
cnave  was  called  in ;  but  in  the  six  remaining  cases — cases  of  com- 
plete retention  of  urine — it  was  entirely  successful. — ^Theseare  the 
facts  upon  which  the  recommendation  of  the  treatment  is  based, 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  author : — 

"  When  called  to  a  patient  laboring  under  complete  or  incom* 
plete  retention  of  urine,  I  immediately  cause  the  large  bowel  to  be 
emptied  by  means  of  an  oily  clyster ;  or  I  may  prescribe  a  purga- 
tive one,  if  there  have  been  no  motion  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours. 
When  the  first  clyster  has  been  returned,  I  make  use  of  another, 
less  in  bulk,  and  of  cold  water.  Absolute  rest  in  bed  is  enjoined ; 
and  compresses  soaked  in  cold  water,  or  (what  is  better)  bladders 
filled  with  roughly-pounded  ice,  are  placed  around  the  penis,  upon 
the  perineum,  thighs,  anus,  and  hypogastrium.  If  the  patient  do 
not  pass  more  or  less  water  after  half  an  hour  of  this  treatment, 
I  have  him  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  wilh  a  waterproof  cloth 
under  him,  and  then  subject  him,  for  twd^ty-five  minutes,  to  a  cold 
ascending  douche,  in  a  small  continuous  stream.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  I  give  another  cold  lavement,  and  Introduce,  into  the  rec- 
tum, small  smooth  fragments  of  ice.  The  application  of  refiiger- 
ants  to  the  parts  above  specified  is,  at  the  same  time,  continued. 
In  an  hour  I  have  generally  been  rewarded  by  success.'* 

The  author  speaks  with  disappointment  of  his  trials  with  chloro- 
formization  ^s  an  aid  to  catheterism.  ^London  Journal  of  Medicine, 
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ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS, 

About  the  6th  of  February  last,  an  eruption  of  this  mountain 
occurred,  which  lasted  some  five  days.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  and  most  splendid  eruption  that  has  occurred  for  many 
years.  A  new  crater  has  been  formed,  and  the  amount  of  lava, 
or  scoria,  ashes  and  stones,  was  so  great  that  it  descended  in 
streams  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  extended  some  seven 
miles,  and  spread  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles  wide. 

In  some  places  it  was  thirty  feet  high,  resembling  the  embank- 
ment of  a  railroad.  It  covered  thirty-two  houses,  one  or  two 
churches,  and  destroyed  an  immense  number  of  vineyards  and 
iarms.  The  direction  of  this  stream  was  on  the  side  opposite  to 
Naples.  The  roaring  of  the  mountain  was  such  as  to  disturb  the 
whole  country  for  many  miles  around.  In  Naples  the  trembling  of 
the  houses  was  sensibly  felt,  and  the  windows  shook  during  the 
eruption ;  yet  there  was  but  little  apprehension  of  danger  to  that 
city. 

Immense  crowds  went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  from 
Naples,  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  eruption  ;  and  several  accidents 
occurred  in  consequence.  A  young  Pole  was  struck  on  the  leg  by 
a  burning  stone,  which  cut  through  the  limb  ;  and  he  died  on  the 
mountain,  from  loss  of  blood.  A  young  American  officer,  son  of 
Mr.  Bayard,  ex-senator  of  Delaware,  received  a  blow  from  a  falling 
stone,  which  cut  his  arm  so  that  it  hung  suspended  only  by  a  bit  of 
flesh.  Amputation  was  ordered,  which  resulted  in  lockjaw  and 
death.  The  ashes  from  the  volcano  were  carried  twenty  miles. 
At  night,  during  the  eruption  the  sight  was  truly  grand  and  terrific, 
while  the  immense  masses  of  rock  and  red-hot  ashes  were  thrown 
up  amid  the  flames. 


ENLARGED  HEART. 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  of  New  York,  exhibited  before  the  State 
Medical  Society,  at  its  recent  session,  an  enlarged  heart,  weighing, 
at  the  time  of  its  removal  from  the  body,  fifty-seven  ounces,  avoir" 
dupois.  It  was  taken  from  a  young  man  28  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  troubled  with  most  violent  palpitations,  &c.,  caused  by  inflam* 
mation  of  the  pericardium,  and  consequent  attachment  to  the  heart. 
It  is  the  largest  human  heart,  but  one,  of  which  any  account  has 
been  recorded.     Boston  Med.  fySurg.  Journal. 
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EGYPTIAN  MUMMIES. 

Mr.  Gliddon,  the  Eastern  traveller,  who  has  delivered  many 
lectures  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Eygptians,  has  suc- 
ceeded, after  several  trials,  in  obtaining  two  specimens  of  that  an- 
cient race  ;  and  proposes  to  have  the  coffins,  in  which  they  were 
found,  opened  in  this  city,  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised  to  re- 
munerate him  for  the  great  outlay  incurred.  One  of  them,  who 
lived  1200  jears  B.  C,  say  3200  years  ago,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  Thebes,  and  is  supposed  to  have  jewels,  &c., 
about  her  person,  as  was  the  custom  of  that  singular  and  ancient 
race  of  people.  The  art  of  embalming  the  dead  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  Iqst,  or  entirely  forgotten  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that, 
should  it  become  necessary,  or  a  custom,  proper  means  can  now  be 
had,  whereby  bodies  could  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  and  entirely  resist  decomposition.  As  the  subject  is  interest- 
ing to  medical  men,  their  encouragement  should  be  given  to  such 
an  exhibition ;  and  as  Mr.  Gliddon  contemplates  to  give,  at  the 
opening,  a  lecture  on  mummification,  it  will  be  instructive  as  well 
as  interesting.    Boston  Medical  fy  Surgical  Journal. 


DEATH  OF  A  CHILD  BY  SINAPISMS  APPLIED  IN  MISTAKE. 

Dr.  Ameuille  mentioned,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Societe  Med- 
ico-pratique, of  Paris,  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  six  years  of  age,  who, 
after  an  attack  of  eruptive  fever,  had  swollen  glands  on  each  side 
of  the  neck.  On  the  right  side,  resolution  soon  came  on  ;  but,  oq 
the  left,  the  swelling  increased,  and  became  painful ;  a  linseed  pouli- 
tice  was  ordered,  and  a  mustard  one  applied  by  mistake.  The 
child  screamed  and  complained  bitterly,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  on 
the  poultice  for  three  hours;  two  successive  sinapisms  were  applied 
after  this,  and  the  error  was  only  discovered  towards  the  evening. 
Frightful  suppuration  and  gangrenous  inflammation  came  on,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  sternum  ;  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels,  of  the 
part  were  laid  bare ;  and  the  child  sunk  in  spite  of  the  most  active 
and  appropriate  treatment,  after  having  rallied  a  little  while,  just  be<r 
fore  it  expired.  This  may  serve  as  an  additional  warning,  even 
in  cases  where  sinapisms  are  ordered,  and  knowingly  applied.  Some 
members  said  that  mustard  poultices  should  not  be  left  on  children 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  We  would  say  not  more  than 
five  or  six. — London  Lancet 
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FLORA'S  COURT. 

Once  on  a  time  the  flowers  convened        Aod  the  rose  asked  boldly,  then, 

At  Flora's  welcome  call,  The  garden's  qaeen  to  reigm 

And,  decked  in  all  their  charms,  were  seen 

In  her  bright  banqnet-hall.  But,  last  of  all,  that  lowly  flower. 

The  heart's-ease,  reared  its  crest. 
Radiant  with  smiles,  the  goddess  fair        Nor  asked  for  beauty,  grace,  or  poweri 

Sat  on  her  flower-girt  throne,  To  make  its  being  blest. 

And,  wreathed  amid  her  golden  hair, 

The  bright  blue  iris  shone.  Meekly  it  craved 'but  strength  to  bear 

The  heat  and  chilly  blast, 
Amaranth  and  myrtle  formed  the  wreath  That  still  it  might  its  verddre  wear 

That  twined  around  her  brow,  When  summer's  reign  was  past. 

And  the  canopy  she  sat  beneath 

Was  a  lordly  cedar  bough.  On  that  meek  flow'ret  Flora  smiled, 

And  granted  its  request ; 
Her  lips,  where  beauty  lurked  and  love,    And  ever,  decked  with  beauty  mild, 

Soft  silence  sealed  the  while ;  'Tis  lingering  autumn's  guest. 

Each  bud  and  flow'ret  eager  strove 

To  catch  her  winning  smile.  Gentle  youth,  with  the  laughing  eye, 

And  bright  and  sunny  hair, 
Anon  she  spake ;  nor  sounds  of  earth        Know  ye  your  life  has  an  autumn  nigh, 

£*er  owned  such  golden  sway.  With  frosts  and  blighting  air  ? 

Since  Orpheus'  lyre,  of  fabled  worth, 

Awoke  the  thrilling  lay.  Then  choose  ye,  like  the  humble  flower 

Whose  story  i  have  told, 
"  Come,  ask  of  me  a  boon,"  she  said,        Charms  that  outlive  youth's  fleeting  hour, 

'*And  now  it  shall  be  given,  Blooming  in  heat  and  cold. 

Whether  earth's  treasures,  quickly  fled. 

Or  choicest  gifts  of  Heaven."  Fair  science  spreads  a  rich  repast. 

And  calls  with  winning  voice  ; 
Then,  oh,  what  varied  gifts  were  sought  Go— hold  her  precious  counsels  fast. 

By  these  her  vassals  true ;  And  at  her  board  rejoice. 

Some  chose  a  form  with  more  grace  fraught. 

And  some  a  brighter  hue.  And  heavenly  Wisdom—  let  her  guide 

Your  feet  through  all  the  way. 
The  lily  and  the  tulip  fair.  Then  shall  ye  wear  the  charms  that  hide 

An  added  tint  would  gain.  Life's  dark  autumnal  day. 

Binghamton,  April  9, 1850.  E.  D.  W. 


RHEUMATISM  AND  NEURALGIA  CURED. 
It  is  said  that  neuralgia  and  rheumatism — the  former  in  all  its 
usual  varieties — have  been  recently  successfully  cured  in  Paris  by 
two  or  three  applications  of  the  cold  douche,  after  the  patient  had 
been  thrown  into  perspiration  by  the  hot-air  bath.  The  douche 
was  general  or  local,  as  circumstances  directed.     Water  Cure  RepW. 
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BATHING  OR  WASHING. 

It  is  surprising,  says  Dr.  Combe,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  health, 
to  what  a  lamentable  extent  this  most  important  preserrative  and 
restorative  of  health  and  comfort  is  neglected.  Most  people 
think,  if  they  bathe  themselves  once  a  year,  it  is  quite  sufficient; 
whereas,  none  should  think  of  washing  themselves  less  than  once 
a  week.  If  students  and  professional  men  would  faithfully  attend 
to  this  item  of  their  dutyj  we  should  not  hear  them  speaking  so 
often  of  bad  digestion,  ill  health,  and  unfitness  for  study ;  and  very 
many  who  now  find  an  untimely  grave,  would  live  to  a  good  old 
age,  free  of  those  diseases  that  in  a  thousand  forms  prey  upon  the 
body.  There  is  nothing  that  will  give  the  system  so  healthful  and 
agreeable  a  tone  as  this.  Water,  of  tepid  or  blood  warmth,  with 
a  flesh-brush  or  otherwise,  should  generally  be  used,  especially  by 
invalids.  The  skin  should  be  carefully  dried  after  washing,  and 
the  flannels  worn  next  to  the  body  should  be  changed.  This 
should  be  faithfully  repeated  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual.  By  this  means  health  would  be  secured  that  in  a 
thousand  instances  is  now  ruined. 


(Bhxtoxial. 


DEATH  BT  aUACKERY. 

On  Sunday,  March  10th,  1850,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward 
Worthington  of  this  city,  aged  nearly  seven  months,  was  found  to 
be  slightly  ill.  In  the  forenoon,  the  parents,  by  advice,  adminis- 
tered a  moderate  dose  of  castor  oil,  mingled  with  a  little  of  the 
essence  of  peppermint.  This,  apparently,  had  a  very  favorable 
effect,  and  the  child  afterwards  appeared  decidedly  better.  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  she  not  having  entirely  recovered,  the  neigh- 
bors advised  the  calling  in  of  a  physician.  The  parents  having  re- 
sided here  but  a  few  weeks,  the  father  inquired  for  the  best  physi- 
cian in  the  city,  and  was- referred  to  Dr.  5— . 
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The  doctor  was  called  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  He  said,  the  child 
was  suffering  a  little  from  dentition  ;  but  was  not  much  sick,  and 
would  be  well  in  the  morning.  He  even  treated  with  levity  the 
idea,  that  her  sickness  was,  at  all,  of  a  serious  character.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  would  himself  administer  a  pretty  active  dose  of 
medicine,  and  would  leave  several  doses  more,  in  the  shape  of  little 
white  powders,  which  might  be  given  every  four  hours.  He  di- 
rected, that  the  powders  should  be  mingled  with  a  little  sugar,  and 
laid  on  the  child's  tongue. 

The  powders  were  given  according  to  direction ;  and,  at  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  child  was  dead.  Some  time  before 
death,  a  dark  brown  or  cofiee-colored  spot  of  the  size  of  a  twelve- 
and-a-half-cent  piece  appeared  on  the  chest ;  and  two  others,  near- 
ly as  large,  on  the  forehead.  About  the  time  of  death,  a  purplish 
red  eruption  appeared  extensively  over  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  much  after  the  manner  of  rubeola,  though  in  patches  rather 
more  extended. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  appearance  induced  the  father  to  call  on 
us  early  in  the  morning  after  the  death  of  the  child.  We  inspect- 
ed the  corpse ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  one  present,  propos- 
ed a  post  mortem  examination.  This  was  consented  to,  and  took 
place  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  same  day. 

The  autopsy  revealed  the  following  facts.  Those  brown  spots 
extended  to  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissues  beneath  the  skin,  and 
were  of  the  same  color  throughout.  Of  one,  however,  we  remov- 
ed the  adipose  matter  afiected  ;  and,  on  leaving  it,  a  short  time, 
exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  it  assumed  a  florid  red 
color,  or  the  color  of  arterial  blood.  The  only  internal  organ  ex- 
hibiting appreciable  disease  was  the  stomach.  The  most  depen- 
dent portion  of  the  greater  culrde'sac  was  in  a  state  of  active  and 
violent  inflammation  ;  and  this,  extending  and  diminishing  in  in- 
tensity, spread  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  organ. 

A  hvf  of  the  white  powders,  not  being  given  to  the  child,  were 
submitted  by  us  to  a  chemical  analysis,  and  demonstrably  shown 
to  be  simply  calomel.     The  testing  process  was  as  follows. 

We  adopted  the  various  re-agents,  as  directed  by  Noad  and 
Fresenius. 
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On  the  addition  of  alkalies  and  lime-water,  the  sab-oxide,  (a 
dark-grey  hcafy  powder,)  insolable  in  water,  was  immediately  fonn- 
ed.  On  digesting,  in  a  test  tabe,  a  new  portion,  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  it  became  black,  indicating,  as  before,  the  sub-chkmde  of 
mercury  (calomel).  After  collecting  this  precipitate  and  exposing 
it  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  presence  of  small  globules  of 
metalic  mercury  confirmed  the  previous  tests.  We  employed  otb- 
reagents  in  the  humid  way,  all  of  which  indicated  uniformly  the 
presence  of  calomel. 

Here  a  question  of  no  small  importance  arises.  To  what  cause 
was  that  inflammation  to  be  ascribed  ?  That  it  could  have  been 
idiopathic  disease,  suddenly  developed  and  rapidly  hastening  to  a 
fatal  termination,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  But,  aside  frem  tht 
eahmdy  the  child  had  swallowed  nothing  which  could  produce  it 
We  are  then  brought  to  the  question,  Could  the  efiect  be  ascribed 
to  the  calomel  ? 

Here  some  considerations  are  necessary.  Calomel  diflers  from 
that  virulent  poison,  corrosive  sublimate,  only  in  the  fact,  that  the 
latter  contains  two  equivalents  of  chlorine,  while  the  former  con- 
tains but  one,  to  a  given  proportion  of  mercury.  In  other  words, 
double  the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  a  given  amount  of 
calomel,  and  the  article  ceases  to  be  calomel  and  becomes  corrosive 
sublimate.  Now,  could  this  conversion  take  place  in  the  human 
stomach  ?  On  this  point,  the  United  States  Dispensatory  under  the 
head  of  "Pilute  Hydrargyri,"  says,  "According  to  M.  Mialbe, 
mercury  is  slowly  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  stom- 
ach, under  the  combined  agency  of  air  and  chloiide  of  sodium." 
Again,  the  same  authority,  under  the  head  of  "  Hydrargyri  Cblo- 
ridum  Mite,"  says,  "According  to  M.  Mialhc,  cahtmel  is  in  part 
converted  into  corrosive  sublimate  and  metalic  mercury,  by  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  by  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  even 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  and  hence  he  believes,  that  the 
conversion  may  tike  place  in  the  prim®  viae.  Popular  belief  coin- 
cides with  M.  Mialhe's  views,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  common 
salt,  of  increasing  the  activity  of  calomel.  More  recently  M.  Mi- 
alhe  has  extended  his  observations,  and  now  believes,  that  all  the 
preparations  of  mercury  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  corronre 
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sublimate,  by  reacting  with  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  ammonium.  The  deutoxide  and  similarly  constituted 
compounds  are  most  prone  to  this  change.  Even  metalic  mercury^ 
digested  with  the  chlorides  named,  is  partly  converted,  under  the 
influence  of  air,  into  corrosive  sublimate." 

With  such  authority  before  us,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  in  the 
case  of  this  child,  the  calomel  given  was  actually  converted,  in  the 
stomach,  into  corrosive  sublimate.  This  supposition  is  rendered 
doubly  credible,  by  the  fact,  that  she  was  a  nursing  child ;  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  chlorine  is  contained  in  the  milk  received 
from  the  mother.  We  hesitate  not,  therefore,  to  declare  our  be- 
lief, that  this  was  strictly  a  case  of  death  by  poison  prescribed  and 
given  under  the  name  of  medicine. 

Queries.  Have  the  community  a  moral  right  to  patronize  and 
encourage  a  mode  of  medical  practice,  the  results  of  which  are 
thus  directly  murderous  1  Again,  would  it  not  be  well  to  revive  the 
primary  and  true  application  of  the  term  quack, — it  being  derived 
from  the  German  word  quecJcsilber,  signifying  quicksilver,  and  orig- 
inally applied  to  one  who  used  quicksilver  or  mercury  as  a  medi- 
cine? 


MEDICAL  RECIPES. 

Dr.  David  Forshee  of  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  us,  March  11  th,  1850,  says,  among  other  things,  '^  I  feel  anxious 
to  see,  among  our  medical  reformers,  an  exhibition  of  their  discov- 
eries in  regard  to  the  best  treatment  of  bad  cases  of  disease.  I, 
therefore,  send  you  the  following. 

"Jbr  Dysentery. — ^Take  of  sweet  milk  1  pt.,  of  melted  mutton 
tallow  1  table-spoonful,  of  molasses  2  or  3  do.  Heat  the  mixture 
to  the  boiling  point ;  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  sufficiently  cod, 
drink  freely.     Use  it  also  per  enema^  if  necessary. 

"For  Cancer. — Make  a  tea  of  buck-thorn  berries.  Drink,  as  the 
stomach  will  bear,  and  wash  the  cancer  with  the  same." 
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DADD'S  REFORMED  VETERINARY  ART,  AND  DICTIONARY, 

BOSTON    1850. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  recently  laid  upon  our  talJe  by 
the  author.  We  regret  that  a  press  of  professional  duties  has  so 
imperiously  demanded  our  lime  and  attention  that  we  have,  as  yet, 
only  been  able  to  give  it  a  cursory  perusal. 

That  it  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  will  be  sufficiently 
evidenced  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  it.  Ex- 
hibiting, in  a  very  concise  form,  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Horse,  the  author  has  presented  some  points  of  interest  to  tlie  stu- 
dent of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  certainly  many  of  value  to  the 
student  of  Human  Physiology. 

But  the  most  attractive  part,  because  the  most  practical,  is  the 
''Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art,"  occupying  a  little  less  than 
one  half  of  the  volume.  The  form  of  a  Dictionary  has  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  sake  of  convenience.  In  this,  all  the  diseases,  their 
symptoms  and  treatment — all  the  anatomical  and  other  terms  pe- 
culiar to  the  profession  are  given,  accompanied  with  such  explana- 
tions as  render  them  intelligible  even  to  the  most  ordinary  under- 
standing. 

We  repeat, — ^it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  library,  and  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  veterinary  art. 


ASTONISHING  IMPROVEMENTS. 

To  the  wakeful  and  discerning  inhabitants  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  it 
is  sometimes  not  a  little  amusing  to  witness  the  astonishment  de- 
picted on  the  countenance  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  as  he  wakes  up  from  his  sleep  of  twenty  years,  and 
looks  around  on  the  improvements  which  the  world  has  undergone 
during  his  protracted  somnolence. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Society 
(Allopathic),  the  question  of  astringent  and  styptic  agents  being 
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under  consideration,  it  was  suggested  by  one  member,  that  the  ly- 
copus  virginicus  [common  bugle]  was  valuable  for  those  properties. 
This  seemed  to  excite  the  amasement  of  almost  every  member. 
One,  however,  had  recently  seen  a  short  article  on  the  subject,  by 
a  very  late  writer.  This  was  produced,  and  read.  The  doctrine 
taught  was  so  novel  and  unexpected,  as  to  awaken  not  a  little 
surprise  and  curiosity.  Free  remarks  followed  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  remedy  had  never  been  heard  of  before,  but  all 
thought  it  well  deserved  a  trial. 

We  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  to  ourselves,  as  we  re- 
flected, that,  if  these  ignoramuses  had  not  been  too  self-conceited 
to  read  Botanic  authors,  they  might  have  learut  these  marvellous 
truths,  twenty  years  since. 

Our  risibles  have  been  nearly  as  much  excited  of  late,  in  reading 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
It  seems,  that  our  Allopathic  friends  have,  at  length,  found  out, 
that  there  are  some  purposes  for  which  capsicum  [cayenne]  is  valu. 
able.  This  is  wonderful,  and  the  information  is  a  splendid  con- 
tribution to  medical  science  !  It  is  now  a  far  different  matter 
from  what  it  was  when  the  knowledge  was  limited  to  Botanic  phy- 
sicians. It  was  then,  of  course,  nothing  but  the  most  arrant  quack' 
try.  Truly,  a  treasure  more  valuable  than  the  philosopher's  stone 
has  now  been  found.  Hereafter,  if  literally,  other  metals  are  not 
changed  into  gold,  yet  black  and  white,  quackery  and  science  can, 
at  any  time,  be  made  convertible  terms. 

"  Chilblains  and  Toothache. — Dr.  A.  Turnbull,  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  mentions  that  he  has,  with  a  concen- 
trated tinct.  of  capsicum,  been  able  to  treat  successfully  those 
troublesome  and  distressing  affections,  chilblains  and  toothache. 
For  the  treatment  of  the  former,  his  plan  is,  to  wet  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel or  sponge  with  the  tincture,  and  rub  it  over  the  parts  aflfected, 
until  a  tingling  sensation  is  produced,  and  to  repeat  it  as  occasion 
may  require.  Frequently,  one  application  is  sufficient  to  cure. 
For  the  toothache,  a  drop  or  two,  put  on  cotton  wool  and  applied 
to  the  affected  part  of  the  tooth,  will  give  immediate  relief.  The 
formula  recommended  is  as  follows,  viz :  R.  Capsici  baccarum,  4 
oz. ;  Spirits  vini  rect.  12  oz.;  misce,  macera  per  dies  septem  et 
cola." 
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AVORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  Anniversary  of  this  Institution  will  occur  on  Wednesday, 
June  12th,  1850.  The  services  will  conunence  at  11  o'clock,  A. 
M.  The  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Parritt,  at  the 
close  of  which  will  be  the  ceremony  of  conferring  the  degrees,  by 
the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  occasion  will  be  one  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  numerously  attended. 

The  examination  of  the  candidates  for  graduation  will  take  place 
before  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Censors,  on  Tuesday  the  day 
previous,  at  2  o^clock,  P.  M.  At  this  service,  physicians  and  other 
friends  interested,  are  invited  to  be  present. 


OUR  PRESENT  LECTURE  TERM. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  our  present  medical  Class.  The  existing  pressure  in  the 
money  matters  of  the  country,  has  prevented,  from  attendance, 
some  15  or  20,  who  had  determined  to  be  here,  and  the  most  of 
whom  had  said,  unequivocally y  that  they  should  be  here,  this  Term. 
The  Class  numbers  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  year.  It  is  no 
disparagement,  however,  to  former  Classes  to  say,  that  we  have 
never  before  had  manifested,  in  the  Lecture  room,  so  deep  and 
general  an  interest  to  become  acquainted  with  what  is  strictly  the 
philosohpy  of  medicine.  The  desire  to  learn  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  system,  the  pathology  and  true  theory  of  disease, 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedies,  the  doctrines  of  organic  chemistry, 
and  the  chemical  or  vital  relation  of  medicinal  agents  to  the  hu- 
man tissues  has  been  marked  and  irrepressible. 

The  Class,  with  2  or  3  exceptions,  are  young  men  who  have  not 
become  embarassed  with  practice,  and  who  are  determined  to  pur- 
sue a  regular  three-years  course  of  study,  before  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  profession.  They  seek  not  simply  to  be  dubbed 
with  the  tiile  of  M.  D.  They  manifest,  that  the  height  of  their 
ambition  is,  as  it  should  be,  to  become  workmen  who  need  not  to 
be  ashamed.     A  few  only  will  complete  their  studies^  at  the  end  of 
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this  Term.  The  rest  anticipate  a  future  manifestation  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  instructions  which  they  are  now  receiving,  by  their 
return,  in  due  time,  to  wait  on  similar  instructions  during  the  next 
Course  of  Lectures. 

Our  prospects  w.ere  never  so  encouraging,  nor  our  hopes  so  much 
elevated,  in  regard  to  the  future  success  of  the  Institution,  as  at 
the  present  time.  • 


DR.  MATTSON^S  NEW  WORK. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Mattson,  who  has  just  been  on  a  visit  to  our 
city,  that  he  is  preparing,  for  the  press,  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Amer- 
ican VegetBble  Practice,"  which,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  has 
already  passed  through  two  very  large  editions.  The  new  work  is 
to  be  thoroughly  revised  and  remodelled,  and  rendered,  in  every 
way,  worthy  of  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  profession. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  writer  to  develope,  still  more  fully, 
the  almost  unbounded  resources  of  the  vegetable  Materia  Medica, 
and  to  give  full  and  explicit  directions  for  the  best  mode  of  prepar- 
ing and  using  vegetable  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and 
chronic  diseases.  We  understand  that  large  additions  will  be 
made  to  the  Materia  Medica,  while  the  department  of  Theory  and 
Practice  will  receive  a  careful  and  extensive  revision,  and  the  most 
efficient  method  of  relieving  the  diseases  incident  to  the  human 
family  will  be  pointed  out  in  a  faithful  and  elaborate  manner. 

The  work  will  be  enriched  with  a  large  uumber  of  engraved  and 
other  illustrations,  which  cannot  fail  to  add  much  to  its  interest 
and  value.  Indeed,  we  have  the  assurance,  that  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  deeply  interesting  to 
the  people,  as  well  as  important  to  the  physician,  will  be  introduced 
into  the  pages  of  this  new  edition.  Dr.  Maltson's  work,  thus  far, 
has  been  received  with  favor.  In  preparing  the  new  edition,  he 
will  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  since  accumu- 
lated, by  years  of  careful  practical  observation,  and  patient  inves- 
tigation.    We,  therefore,  indulge  the  belief,  that  he  will  produce  a 
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work  creditable  to  medical  literature,  and  ta  the  common  cause  of 
medical  reform. 

The  work  will,  in  due  time,  be  announced  in  the  Journal. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  requested  to  state,  that  all  prepaid  letters  in 
relation  to  the  forthcoming  edition,  directed  to  Dr.  M.  Mattson,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Those  desiring  agencies 
for  particular  Stales,  and  wishing  to  contract  for  a  large  number  of 
copies,  will  do  well  to  make  an  early  application. 


ALLOPATHIC  SCIENCE  VERSUS  BOTANIC  QUACKERY. 

A  few  weeks  since,  an  incident  occurred,  about  eight  miles  from 
this  city,  beautifully  illustrative  of  the  superior  professional  tact  of 
the  Allopathic  portion  of  our  medical  brethren.  In  a  fit  of  insan- 
ity, a  lady  being  resolved  on  suicide,  found  the  means  of  cutting 
her  own  throat.  Her  condition  was  very  soon  discovered,  and  a 
messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  for  an  Allopathic  physician 
of  long  practice  and  considerable  reputation.  Living  only  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  fraction,  he  soon  arrived.  His  patient, 
however,  was  evidently  dead,  some  little  time  before  his  arrival ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  there  might  be  reason  for  a  shadow  of  doubt,  he 
thought  best  fairly  to  test  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  resus- 
citating her,  and  therefore,  with  his  lancet,  opened  a  vein.  Most 
unfortunately y  there  was  no  blood  left  to  run,  and  so  he  could  not 
bleed  her  into  life.  Bleeding,  says  our  old  friend,  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Childs,  is  a  stimulant,  and  should  be  employed  only  when  it  acts  as 
such.  What  a  pity,  that,  in  this  case,  the  physician  did  not  reach 
his  patient  before  the  jugular  veins  had  emptied  out  the  whole  of 
the  vital  fluid  !  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  availed  himself  of 
the  powerfully  stimulating  effect  of  letting  blood  from  the  arm. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  called  quackery,  as  that  attaches  only 
to  Botanic  physicians.     We,  therefore,  call  it  skience. 
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MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  lOBELU. 

BT  PROr.   E.  M.  PABRITT. 

I  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  present  a  rationale  for  the  ac- 
tion of  lobelia  on  the  animal  economy,  in  hopes,  by  so  doing,  to 
afford  a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  its  effects,  and  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  occasionally  attendant  on  its  exhibition.  How 
far  I  shall  succeed,  the  sequel  must  determine. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exciting  causes,  vomiting  is  due  to  a  spe- 
cific action  of  the  stomach,  and  the  consent  of  certain  muscles  of 
20 
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the  thorax  and  abdomen.     Some  have  regarded  the  stomach  ai 
entirely  passive  in  the  process  of  vomiting,  and  its  own  contrao* 
tions  as  having  no  agency  in  expelling  its  contents.    In  deflcribing 
the  mechanism  of  vomiting,  they  represent  the  stomach  as  being 
in  a  relaxed  flaccid  state,  and  the  expulsion  of  its  contents  as  due 
to  the  mechanical  compression,  to  which  it  is  subjected,  between 
tht  diaphragm,  and  the  viscera,  forced  upward  by  the  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.^     In  order  to  have  clear  conceptions  of 
the  functions  performed  by  the  respective  organs  implicated  in  the 
prooeas  of  vomiting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  into 
detail.    At  the  commencement  of  the  effort,  the  larynx  is  dosed 
spasmodically.    The  air  in  the  lungs,  thus  prevented   from  escap* 
ing,  presents  resistance  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm, and 
prevents  its  farther  ascent  into  the  thoracic  cavity.    Hence  the  dia-* 
phragm  becomes  a  fixed  plane  or  slightly  concave  surface,  againit 
which  the  stomach  is  compressed  with  more  or  less  force,  by  tbe 
contents  of  the  abdomen,  urged  upward  by  the  simultaneous  con* 
traction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.     Coincident  with  these  rousciH 
iar  contractions,  die  pharynx  being  drawn  up  as  in  the  process  of 
deglutition,  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  thereby  opened, 
thus  forming  one  continuous  cavity  extending  from  this  viscus  to 
the  mouth,  through  which  its  contents  are  expelled,  with  a  force 
proportionate  to  the  compression  on  its  walls. 

Those  who  reject  the  agency  of  the  contraction  of  the  musca* 
Iar  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  who  regard  this  oi^n  as  passive  in 
the  process  of  emesis,  conceive  these  muscular  contractions  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  dilatation  of  its  cardiac  orifice,  and  hence 
conceive  its  flaccid  coadition,  (which,  by  a  mere  elevation  of  tbe 
oesophagus,  permits  the  necessary  expansion  of  this  opening,)  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  organ..  Thus,  if  to  an  elastic  bag, 
partially  filled  with  liquids,  an  elastic  tube  be  attached  opening  in- 
to it,  we  enlarge  the  orifice  in  the  bag  by  pulling  upon  the  tube. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  illustration  is  extremely  unhap- 
py, and  one  moment's  thought  will  show  the  conclusion  to  be  false. 
Indeed,  muscular  contraction  of  the  tunics  of  the  stomach  would 

1  CyolopiBdia  of  Fmc.  lIed.T6l  L  p.  778. 
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tend  immediately  to  expand  tbocatdiaccNrifioev  i  Ifyvn  octoceivooCi 


an  elutic  circular  oiiftee  itirfoandcd  bymascobri 
points  of  attachnwnt  are  exterior  to  the  perifrfiarjrof  tfaet  o^ooing^  > 
then  it  follows,  that  sojr  oootractioaof  tte  nraaolernrast'tlinniriibt 
the  distance  between  the  boundary  of.  the* orifice  aiidr'tfae>poiBl»  of 
attachment.  Bot,  since  these  points  of  attachment  vein.liM  i 
plane,  and  exterior  to  the  curcumference  of  the  orifioe,  sor 
it  in  all  directions,  any  contmotion  moil  be  ibUowedbT^attei 
ment  of  the  orifice.  Contraction  of  tber  mascalar  tunics  of  thei* 
stomach,  therefore,  instead  6fbeiag  an  cbatacle  to  the  dibrtatsssiof ' 
this  orifice — an  indUpemabU  requitiia  in  emesis^-^tenda'ditecdy^te* 
secure  this  neceisary  condition  of  die  oBsophageal  opeving;^ 

Again,  vomiting  has  been  produced  in  animab  after  removing  the 
abdominal  muscles,  thus  preventing  die  possibility  of  mecbanicak 
compression,  and  leaving  the  muscidar  contractioos  abne :  to  void  • 
its  contents.'  That  its  muscular  tunics  contract  with  snAeienten«> 
ergy  to  expel  its  ingesta  is  abundantly  evidenced,  by  its  forcibly 
triturating  and  blending  together  the  food  in  the  process  of  diges* 
tioo,  bringing  every  portion  of  it  in  contact  with  theparietes  of  the 
stomach.  This  is  aflSscted  by  the  alternate  oontractiOB:  and  rdax* 
ation  of  its  muscular  fesciculi.' 

£mesis,  therefore,  is  due,  not  only  to  the  compressioa  to  wUch 
the  stomach  is  subjected  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  but  to  contractions  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stom* 
ach  itself  acting  synchronously  with  the  muscles  of  respiration,  at/ 
the  moment  when  the  glottis  is  closed.  Even  those  who  advocate 
the  passivity  of  the  stomach,  are  compelled  to  admit  the  agency  of 
muscular  contraction  in  direct  emetics.* 

But  muscular  exertion,  wherever  it  exists,  is  due  to  nervous  influ- 
ence, nor  can  we  produce  vomiting,  however  much  we  may  goad 
the  stomach  with  emetics,  in  cases  where  the  nervous  energy  is  no- 
pended.^  The  only  question,  therefore,  which  now  demands  our  at- 
tention is,  Does  the  emetic  substance  exert  its  exciting  influence 
on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  itself, 
thence  communicating  with  the  brain,  and  sympathetically  cdUng 

t  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Anatomy  of  Haman  Body.    Lientaad  and  Halltr. 

S  yUxtoa'i  Anat  p.  308.    «  Cyclop.  Prac.  Med.  toL  I,  p.  780.   «^lbid.  pp.  777  jk  780. 
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into  play  the  aaxiKary  muscles  concerned  in  emesis?  Or,  is  it,  if* 
ter  undergoing  the  process  of  solution  in  the  liquids  of  the  stomach, 
absorbed,  and  thus  enabled  to  make  its  impressions  on  the  medal* 
la  oblongata,  sympathetically  rouring  into  action,  through  the  meter 
nerves^  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  m  uscles  ? 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  one  class  of  emetics  are  absorbed  and 
thus  produce  their  specific  effects ;  but  another  class,  (the  irritants, 
whether  chemical  or  mechanical,)  evidently  produce  their  results 
by  acting  directly  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomsicA. 
I  conceive  lobelia  to  belong  to  the  latter  class.  Although  bat  a 
tithe  of  its  effects,  are  due  to  its  acrid  principles,  yet  its  more  pron- 
inent  efiects  are  evidently  the  result  of  impressions  produced  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  In  order  that  we  may  more  fully  com- 
prehend the  bearing  of  the  subsequent  remarks,  it  wiH  be  necessa- 
ry to  fix  in  our  minds  the  nerves  by  which  the  stomach  is  supplied 
and  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  derived. 

^^  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the  pneumogas* 
trie,  and  from  the  semi-lunar  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic.  The 
former  surrounds  the  cardiac  orifice  as  a  plexus,  and  is  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  stomach,  the  (esophagus  andpharynXy 
the  larynx,  lungs,  and  heart.  The  gastric  or  coronary  plexus  is  de- 
rived from  the  upper  part  of  the  solar  plexus,  some  of  the  filaments 
of  which  ramify  upon  the  cardia,  while  others  follow  the  coronary 
artery  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  anastomose 
with  the  hepatic  plexus."*  The  pneuroogastric  nerve  therefore, 
principally  supplies  the  stomach,  ^'  The  filaments  from  the  cor- 
onary plexus  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  after  having  run  for  some  distance  beneath  the  peritoneum, 
perforate  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stpmach,  and  appear  to  hepart- 
ly  lost  in  it,  and  partly  in  the  mucous  membrane,'^''  It  is  admitted 
by  high  authority,  that  the  gastric  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  influence  both  the  motions  and  secretions  of  the  stomach.^ 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  1  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  modus  operandi  of  lobelia. 

The  peculiar  effects  produced  by  lobelia  are  due  to  probably 
only  two  of  its  proximate  principles,  viz :  a  volatile  acrid  oil,  (?) 

•  Morton's  Anat.  pp.  306  &  533.  T  Crnveilhier.  8  Morton's  Anat  p.  391. 
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and  the  alkaloidal  principle  lobelina.  If  lobelia  be  given  in  info- 
«on^  (the  most  common  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited,)  both  of 
these  principles,  being  soluble  in  water,  are  immediately  trancK 
ported  into  the  stomach.  The  acrid  principle,  thus  brought  in  con- 
tact with  extremities  of  the  gastric  branch  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  distributed  through  the  mucous  and  muscular  tunics  of  the 
stomach,  makes  an  immediate  impression,  causing  nausea,  and,  if 
it  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  vomiting.  But  this  acrid  prin- 
ciple, soon  expending  its  irritative  energies,  ceases  to  make  its  pe- 
culiar impression,  and  all  nausea  from  this  cause  immediately  sub- 
sides. Thus  far  its  action  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  ammonia^  and  salts  of  copper  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  direct  emetic, 
and,  like  all  of  the  class,  acts  by  impressing  the  nerves  of  the  car- 
diac portion  of  the  stomach.  This  acrid  principle  probably  under- 
goes spontaneous  resolution  into  its  ultimate  products,  thereby  losing 
its  acridity,  and  hence  ceases  to  create  nausea  and  its  attendant 
symptoms.  But  the  alkaloidal  principle,  the  lobelina,  from  the 
therapeutic  action  of  which  the  most  important  benefits  are  derived 
to  the  system,  has  as  yet  not  been  disposed  of;  and,  I  confess,  it  has 
cost  me  more  trouble  to  secure  a  satisfactory  disposition  of  this  part 
of  my  subject  than  of  any  other  portion. 

The  lobelina  in  the  plant,  and  consequently  in  the  infusion,  is 
always  associated  with  an  acid  thus  constituting  a  salt.  As  a  salt, 
lobelina  is  incapable  of  producing  its  peculiar  effects.  This  I  shall 
attempt  to  demonstrate.  Let  us  first  investigate  how  one  thera- 
peutic agent  may  (when  both  are  administered  per  stomach)  arrest 
or  modify  the  action  of  another.  If  an  agent  be  administered  in 
substance,  whether  in  the  form  of  powder  or  pillular,  unless  its  ac^ 
lion  be  purely  mechanical,  it  must  first  undergo  the  process  of  so- 
lution ;  for  the  principle  of  the  ancient  chemists,  corpora  non  agunty 
nisifluida  sint,  is  as  universal  in  medicine  as  in  chemistry.  Bince 
the  gastric  fluids  are  the  menstrua  in  which  this  solution  must  be 
accomplished,  it  is  evident,  if  we  so  far  dilute  them  by  the  admin*- 
istration  of  any  liquid,  as  to  destroy  their  solvent  properties,  the 
agent  will  remain  an  inert  mass  capable  of  producing  only  me- 
ehanical  effects.  Again,  if  the  agent  which  we  administer  be  in 
solution,  and  we  eahibit  another  for  which  it  has  strong  chemical 
20* 
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iffinilies,  and  with  wfaieh  it  forms  an  insoluble  cdlnpotind,  we  ran* 
der  it,  as  before^  an  inert  mass^  and  thus  completely  arrest  its  action. 
If  the  resulting  compound  be  fieebly  toluUe,  requiring  a  large  qura* 
titj  of  the  menstrua>  it  is  etidedt  we  thus  diminish  the  intensity  of 
its  action  or  even  give  rise  to  an  entirely  new  therapeutic  effect 
To  illustrate,  suppose  a  quantity  of  some  corrosive  salt  has  been 
swallowed.     By  its  eneigetic  affinities  for  the  constituents  of  the 
tissues,  it  is  capable  of  producing  extensive  lesions,  or  of  forming 
new  combinations  with  them,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  vi- 
tality of  the  structure.     But  I  present  another  base,  for  which  the 
acid  of  my  salt  has-  a  superior  affinity,  and  I  obtain  a  new  salt,  cor- 
rosive it  may  be,  but  still  much  less  soluble  than  the  former.    If 
now  we  conceive  (and  the  conception  is  abundantly  justified  by 
£BUSts),  that  the  vitality  of  the  parts  is  capable  of  controlling  and  di- 
recting afiinities,  when  not  excessively  energetic,  then  the  new  silt 
which  in  sufficient  quantity  would  produce  destructive  results,  be- 
comes, in  consequence  of  the  minute  portion  in  the  menstrua,  sim- 
ply an  irritant,  possibly  only  a  stimulant.     Thus  three  difierent 
grades  of  therapeutic  action  may  be  produced  by  varying  the  solo- 
bility  of  the  agent ;   for  I  conceive  the  first  two  grades  of  action 
here  referred  to,  (viz,  corrosion  and  irritation),  wholly,  and  the  latter 
(stimulation),  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  upon  the  energy  of 
chemical  action. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  therapeutic  action  is  dependent  on  chemical 
afinities,  we  vary  the  results,  by  modifying  the  intensity  of  these 
affinities ;  or  we  arrest  the  action,  by  satisfying  the  predominant  af- 
finity. Therapeutbts  commonly  class  the  effects  of  medicinal 
agents,  under  three  heads,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  and  Dynamic, — 
the  three  grades  frequently  occurring  in  the  same  agent  I  have 
discussed  the  mode  of  varying  the  effects  of  medicines  when  de- 
pendent on  chemical  affinities.  The  mechanical  effects  need  no 
illustration.  But  the  dynamic,  ah !  here  is  indeed  the  re-incogmta 
of  medical  men,  the  oft  recurring  but  still  unsolved  problem  of 
medical  science.  I  confbss  I  am  mort  than  favorably  impressed 
with  the  chemical  theory.  That  there  exist  vital  chemical  laws, 
in  subserviency  to  which  all  the  therapeutic  agents  of  our  materia 
medica  act,  and  which,  if  fully  developed,  would  explain  the  im- 
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mediate  and  remote  results  of  onr  medicinal  agents^,  I  haTe  not  the 
least  doubt.  It  is  tme  there  are  certain  effects— constant  seqaencet 
from  the  exhibition  of  certain  remedial  means — ^the  restihs  of  a 
potent  influence  exercised  over  the  organization  by  therapeutic 
agents, — ^which  are  (^^rently  not  due  to  either  chemical  or  me^ 
chanical  agenci^.  But,  since  the  effect  follows  the  exhibition  of 
the  agent,  it  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  bear  to  each  other  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  intervening 
links  of  connection,  or  bow  complicated  soever  their  relation,  still 
I  am  certain,  that  connection  is  of  a  purely  material  character,  sub- 
ordinate to  material  laws.  The  affinities,  which  control  matter  in 
the  crucible  or  the  retort,  equally  exert  their  influence  over  it  in 
the  organized  being.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vital  principle 
exercises  a  great  power  over  chemical  forces,  yet  it  does  so  only  by 
directing  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  act,  and  not  by  changing  the 
laws  to  which  they  are  subject.  Hence,  when  the  chemical  forces 
are  employed,  in  the  processes  of  vegetable  [or  animal]  nutrition, 
[or  medication,]  they  Qiust  produce  the  same  results  which  are  ob- 
served in  ordinary  chemical  phenomena.'"  There  are  but  two  ways 
in  which  this  connection  between  the  agent  and  its  effect  can  be 
conceived  to  exist.  Either  there  must  be  a  material  connection 
such  as  I  have  intimated  ;  or  we  must  conceive  the  vitality  of  the 
part  upon  which  the  agent  produces  its  so  called  dynamic  effect,  as 
endowed  with  intelligence,  which  receives  the  suggestion  of  its  spe- 
cific action  from  the  ijiert  and  unintelligent  agent.  This  latter  as- 
sumption is  too  preposterous  to  receive  one  moment's  serious  atten- 
tion. What  an  ignis  fatuus  has  that  ideal — nothing — ^the  vis  med- 
icatrix  natures — vis  conservatrix  been  to  the  medical  profession. 
Rejecting,  as  unworthy  our  serious  notice,  the  vis  expultrix  of  the 
older  physicians,  to  the  intelligent  agency  of  which  they  committed 
the  important  office  of  selecting  what  was  useless  and  of  expelling 
it  from  the  system,  we  yet  gravely  retain  its  elder  and  more  vicious 
sister,  the  vis  medicatrix  natura,  and  learnedly  descant  on  the  dy- 
namic effect  of  medicines  exercised  through  the  agency  of  this 
medical  chimera.  I  suspect  very  strongly,  that,  of  those  medi- 
cines  which  are  supposed  to  act  d)mamically,  a  large  number  pro- 

•  Liebig  Ag.  Chem.  p.  36. 
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duce  their  effects,  by  affinities  as  yet  occult ;  and  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  remainder  are  due  to  electrical  agencies.  Now, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  chemical  affinities  and  electricity  are,  in 
the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers/  identical,  and 
hence  convertible  terms/^  it  seems  to  me  more  rational  to  refer 
the  action  of  all  remedies  to  mechanical  and  chemical  agencies, 
not  rejecting  the  co-operation  of  the  vitality  of  the  system,  the 
tendencies  of  which  are  always  physiologicaL  Let  us  now  thread 
our  way  out  of  this  mirage  of  theories  into  the  bare  margin  of 
which  we  have  incautiously  ventured,  and  return  once  more  to 
facts,  the  terra  firma  of  the  medical  explorer, — satisfied  with  hav- 
ing at  least  learned  a  term,  if  we  have  not  gained  an  idea. 

The  action  of  lobelina  on  the  system  is  dynamic,  that  is,  it  acts 
upon  the  nervous  system  leaving  no  appreciable  chemical  or  me- 
chanical change  in  the  structures.  This  dynamic  action,  in  my 
opinion,  consists  in  first  unduly  exciting,  and  subsequently  ex- 
hausting the  neuro-electric  current. 

The  lobelina  contained  in  the  infusion,  is,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  associated  with  its  native  acid  in  the  form  of  a  lobdiate 
(?)  of  lobelina.  If  now  its  action  be  dynamic,  and  if  that  dynam- 
ic action  consist  in  an  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  neuro-elec- 
tric  influence,  (and  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  dynamic  action,) 
then  will  the  intensity  of  its  effects  be  proportionate  to  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  resolved  into  its  ultimate  elementSy  and  its  quantity 
of  action  mil  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  its  equivalent  nu$nber.  For,  even 
admitting  this  neuro-electric  influence  to  be  a  modified  form  of 
electricity,  still  the  modification  can  by  no  means  change  funda- 
mental laws.  I  here  make  the  assumption,  that  nervous  influence 
is  but  a  modified  form  of  ordinary  electricity.  I  make  this  assump- 
tion not  alone  ;  nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  nervous  in- 
fluence and  electricity  a  recent  one.  As  early  as  1825  Bischoff  in 
a  work  entitled  Die  Lehre  von  den  chemischen  HeUmitteln  strongly 
advocated  this  doctrine ;  and,  although  the  progress  in  electrical 
science  has  made  such  advances,  and  developed  such  a  connection 
between  chemical  action  and  electrical  phenomena,  as  render  some 
^  his  then  positions  untenable,  yet  it  has  only  proved  defect 
ioFowae8*jGhein.piK$7.    Phil.  1847. 
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in  the  details,  whilst  it  confirms  the  main  doctrine.  The  experi- 
ments of  Magendie,  the  researches  of  Prof.  Zantedeschi,  and  Dr. 
Fayio  most  clearly  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  doctrine ;  and 
Liebig's  vital  force  so  nearly  coincides  with  electricity  from  the  gal- 
vanic battery,  that,  in  the  parallel  which  he  has  drawn,  not  the  least 
divergence  can  be  discovered, — introducing  it,  (electricity)  as  he 
says,  to  give  clear  conceptions  of  the  origin  and  source  of  mechan- 
ical motions  in  the  animal  economy,  since  its  manifestations  ^'are 
most  closely  allied  to  the  vital  force." 

Regarding  nervous  influence  therefore,  as  but  a  modified  form 
of  electricity, — neuro^Uctricity — the  explanation  of  many  difficult 
phenomena  becomes  comparatively  easy ;  and,  by  an  application  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  electricity  which  oblain  in  the  inoi^n- 
ic,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  rational  explanation  of  phenomena  in  the 
organic  kingdom. 

All  chemical  phenomena  are  due  to  electrical  agencies  ;  in  other 
words,  all  chemical  actions  are  but  manifestations  of  electrical  forces.'* 
The  action  of  the  electric  force  is  perfectly  definite  in  its  nature, 
producing  a  fixed  and  constant  amount  of  decomposition,  expressed 
in  each  electrolyte,  (body  undergoing  decomposition,)  by  the  value 
of  its  chemical  equivalent.'*    Hence  the  effects  of  chemical  de- 
composition are  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  circulating  elec- 
tricity ;  that  is,  chemical  affinity  and  electricity  are  one  and  the  same 
force.^*     Now,  since  the  cause  and  the  effect,  cateris  paribus,  bear 
to  each  other  a  constant  ratio,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of   chemical  decomposition, 
and  its  intensity  (quantity  developed  in  a  given  time)  to  the  rapid- 
ity of  that  decomposition. 

Now,  if  we  regard  the  vitality  of  the  system  as  giving  impetus  to 
the  decomposition  of  any  substance  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
its  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  that  is,  its  power  to  excite  the 
neuro-electric  influence,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
decomposition ;  and  the  period  of  time,  during  which  this  impres- 
sion will  be  produced,  will  be  equal  to  that  occupied  in  its  dissolu- 
tion. Hence  it  follows,  that  those  substances  which  are  most  un-» 
stable  in  their  constitution,  which  undergo  decomposition  with  tho 
itBerzeUus.    m  Fownes*  Cbem.  p.  164.    Fbil.  1847.   h  Kftne,  by  Draper. 
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greatest  facility,  are  most  eoergetie  in  tMr  aedon  on  the  aniBUit 
eeonomj.  Let  m  see  hovr  far*faetb  justify  my  oondesions.  Hy* 
drocjranic  acid,  in  a»  extremely  smatt  quantity,  if  appfied  to  tlie 
back  portion  of  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  causes  instant  destk 
But  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  ooe  of  the  SMet  unstable  coapomdfl  ia 
the'' laboratory.  In  its  pure  form,  it  can  tmi  he  preserved.  Efea 
when  caiefttUy  exdoded  from  the  atmosphere  in  a  well  stopped 
bottle,  or  hermetically  sealed  in  a  glass  tube,  it  spontaneously  uDder- 
goes  decomposition.  When,  for  medicind  purposes,  it  has  beea 
diluted,  so  as  to  contain  but  two  per  cent  of  the  acid,  it  will  resist 
decomposition  for  some  time;  but  the  least  predisposing  canse^  giT- 
ing  the  impetus,  it  is  suddenly  coniierted  into  a  brown  pasty  imfl. 

Again,  the  vegeto^kalies  are  diaracteriaed,  as  a  dass,  by  thees- 
^gy  ^f  ^l^  action  on  the  animal  economtf^  They  all  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nitrogeny  and  are  very  complicated  in  coDSfti- 
tution,  having  high  combining  rnmben.  They  are  all  decompeied 
by  heat  at  various  temperatures.  Now  this  is  a  general  rule  to 
which  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  exceptions.  Bodies  which  are 
most  complex  from  the  number  of  elements,  and  the  want  of  sioh 
plicity  in  their  equivalent  relations,  are  by  constitution  weakest,  and 
least  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  disturbing  forces.^*  Hence, 
as  a  class,  the  vegeto-alkaUes  are  extremely  unstable,  yielding  U> 
the  slightest  disturbing  force.  Combined  with  an  acid,  they  become 
jnore  fixed  in  their  constitution,  and  resist  any  change  with  coond- 
erable  energy.     Lobelina  belongs  to  this  class. 

It  also  follows,  that  any  medicine  which  resists  decomposition, 
must  necessarily  fail  to  produce  c/yna^Ru;  effects  ;  and,  if  it  act  at  all, 
it  will  be  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner.  Hence  insoluble  com* 
pounds  are  inert.  I  am  aware  there  are  many  apparent  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  found  principally  in  the  mineral  kine^dom.  These  ex- 
ceptions  I  will  make  the  subject  of  a  future  article.  In  the  reme- 
dies drawn  from  the  organic  kingdom,  which  act  dynamically,  thoee 
which  are  most  energetic  leave  behind  no  traces  of  their  presence. 
They  entirely  disappear  from  the  system,  and  consequently  can 
have  been  disposed  of  in  but  one  of  two  ways; — either  their 
constituents,  after  entering  the  circulation,  take  a  direct  shafe  O 
I*  Fownes'  Oh«iD«  p.  %iB, 
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Ihe  £onnaUon  of  structures  of  similar  ultimate  compositiou  ;  or  thejr 
are  conveyed  to  the  secr^teing  organs  where  they  txert  an  injbtenee 
on  the  formation,  (?)  or  quality  of  the  secretions  by  the  addition 
of  their  own  elements.'*    Now  it  is  eyident,  that  in  the  first,  m.^ 
where  their  elements  are  appropriated  by  structures  of  similar  ulti- 
jnate  constitution,  they  merely  serve  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and 
consequently  produce  none  of  the  dynamic  efiects  attributed  to 
medicinal  agents.    In  the  second  mode  of  disposition,  when  they 
aflfect  the  character  of  the  secretions  by  the  addition  of  their  own 
elements,  their  power  to  produce  dynamic  effects  will  be  dependent 
on  two  circumstances.     I.  If  the  secretion  be  of  an  excremetitial 
-character,  as  the  urine,  sweat,  &c.,  its  knmediate  expulsion  from  the 
qrstem,  precludes  the  possibility  of  medicinal  effect    2.  But,  if  the 
secretion  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  appropriated  by  the  sys- 
tem in  its  operations  of  digestion  (as  in  the  case  of  gastric  juice) 
or  assimilation,  we  may  then  conceive  that  the  altered  character  of 
tbe  secretion  might  influence  both  the  organs  and  their  functions. 
This  last  supposition  only  proves  the  fact,  that,  in  this  case,  before 
producing  its  specific  effect,  the  medicine  has  been  subjected  to  a 
vital  pharmacy, — a  preparatory  process  of  the  system  precisely  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  pharmaceutist ;  but  still  leaves  unsolved  the 
question.  How  does  the  altered  secretion  produce  its  dynamic  effects  ? 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  medicinal  effects  must  be  produced, 
either  anterior  to,  or  coincident  with  its  decomposition.     Dynamical- 
ly, the  former  is  impossible. 

As  a  salt,  therefore,  (that  is  in  connection  with  an  acid,)  lobelina 
is  incapable  of  producing  any  save  mechanical  effects,— its  impres-> 
sion  being  due  to  its  dissolution.  As  has  before  been  observed  with 
reference  to  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  when  combined  with  an 
a<»d,  it  resists  any  decomposition  with  considerable  force.  When, 
therefore,  we  administer  it  in  infusion,  after  the  effects  due  to  its 
acrid  principle  have  subsided,  the  patient  for  a  short  period  of  time 
experiences  no  unpleasant  sensation  ;  and,  if  there  be  an  acid  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  this  period  will  be  considerably  prolonged. 
Thb  suspension  of  its  acticm,  in  many  instances  for  a  considera- 
ble period  of  time,  m^ht  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  lobelina  was 

M  Liebig  An.  Chem.  p.  55. 
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absorbed,  and  produced  its  peculiar  efiects  Upon  the  nervous 
system,  by  being  brought  immediateiy  in  contact  with  the  origin  of 
the  motor  nerves.  There  is  a  variety  of  facts  which  seem  to  stand 
opposed  to  this  conclusion.  If  we  suddenly  expose  lobelina  to  a 
temperature  of  SIS'",  it  almost  instantaneously  undeigoes  decompo- 
sition, becoming  perfectly  insipid  and  inert.  Even  when  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  acetic  acid,  its  tendencies  to  undergo  decomposition 
are  so  great,  as  to  require  the  greatest  caution  in  its  preparation  to 
prevent  loss.  Again,  if  exposed  for  some  considerable  period  of 
time  to  a  temperature  of  102**,  its  elements  spontaneously  react, 
and  decomposition  ensues.  Since  the  process  of  digestion  is  anal- 
ogous to  fermentation  or  eremacausis ;  and  since  the  lobelina  is 
joined  to  its  native  acid  by  an  extremely  feeble  affinity,  an  affinity 
which  probably,  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  stomach,  yields  to 
the  superior  chemical  attraction  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid,  al- 
ways present  in  the  gastric  juice,  or  to  the  lactic  and  other  acids 
accidentally  present ;  and  since  the  temperature  of  the  stomach 
and  its  contents  is  such  as  to  favor  decomposition  ;  a  dissolution  of 
its  elements  must  necessarily  result  from  these  combined  predispos- 
ing causes,  long  before  absorption  to  any  great  extent  could  occur. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into  account  the  peculiar  viscid  se- 
cretion which  is  always  thrown  ofT  copiously  from  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  stomach  upon  the  exhibition  of  lobelia, — a  secretion  which 
some  have  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  morbid  product  existing  in 
the  stomach  previous  to  its  administration, — which,  sheathing  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  must  necessarily  present  a  mechanical  im- 
pediment ;  we  shall  be  still  more  inclined  to  the  conclusion,  that  its 
primary  effects  are  principally  confined  to  the  stomach,  yet  exerting 
sympathetically  a  most  potent  influence  over  remote  organs. 

Again,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  we  promptly  promote  emesis 
by  neutralizing  the  acid  present.  Now  there  can  be  but  one  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  The  presence  of  an  acid 
in  the  stomach,  cannot  be  conceived  to  either  retard  or  promote 
emesis,  unless  it  be  of  a  corrosive  character.  But  the  acids  pres- 
ent cannot  be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  act  thus ; — if  so,  the  stooa- 
ach  would  have  freed  itself  from  the  offending  cause  previous  to 
the  adminbtration  of  the  lobelia.    The  acid  must,  therefore,  prevent 
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emesis  by  combining  with  the  emetic  substance,  thas  forming  a 
salty  which,  though  soluble,  yet  pertinaciously  resists  decomposi- 
tion. The  administration  of  an  alkali,  not  only  neutralizes  the  un- 
combined  acids  present  in  the  stomach,  but,  in'  Tirtue  of  its  superi- 
or affinities,  detaches  the  acids,  either  native  or  gastric,  which 
may  have  been  united  with  the  lobelina,  giving  rise  to  salts  of  soda 
or  potash,  (if  these  alkalies  be  employed,)  and  setting  the  lobelina 
free.  But,  if  the  lobelina,  in  the  form  of  a  taU  or^ee,  had  been 
absorbed,  the  alkali  could,  by  no  possible  means,  reach  the  then  re- 
mote emetic  substance  and  stimulate  its  latent  powers  into  activity. 
Finally,  immediately  preceding  emesis,  the  patient  experiences  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  heat  in  the  epigastric  region,  a  neuralgic  pain 
in  the  stomach,  particularly  in  the  cardiac  portion,  around  the  oe- 
sophageal opening,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  temporarily 
increased,  a  sensation  of  fullness  about  the  head,  accompanied  with 
that  peculiar  dizzy  sickness,  which  so  often  inunediately  precedes 
syncope,  a  feeling  of  oppression  about  the  lungs,  and  finally  a  sense 
of  stricture  about  the  throat,  accompanied  with  a  scratching  sensa- 
tion in  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  which  many  (amusingly  enough) 
have  mistaken  for  the  acrid  taste  of  the  lobelia.  I  have  detailed 
carefully  the  various  symptoms  in  the  order  in  which  the  patient 
most  frequently  experiences  them.  Now  when  we  recall  to  mind 
the  anatomical  relation  of  the  parts,  and  recollect  that  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve,  in  its  passage  from  the  restiform  body  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  to  the  stomach,  sends  off  branches  to  the  larynx, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  lungs,  and  heart,  and  that  it  is  the  medium  of 
communication  between  these  organs,  we  shall  readily  understand 
how  the  lobelina,  acting  dynamically,  at  the  instant  of  its  decom- 
position, on  the  plexus  or  net-work  of  nerves  around  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  would  necessarily  give  rise  to  the  symptoms 
before  detailed.  It  also  follows,  that  the  various  organs  will  be  af- 
fected to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  they  are  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  various  branches  proceeding  from  the  main  trunk.  Thus, 
the  sensation  of  heat  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  pain  in  the  car- 
diac portion  of  the  stomach,  are  due  to  the  immediate  impression 
produced  upon  the  gastric  branches  which  form  a  plexus  (net-work) 
about  this  orifice  ;— the  slightly  increased  action  of  the  heart,  to 
.21 
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the  cardiac  branches  which  exert  a  limited  influence  on  the  musciH 
lar  movements  of  this  organ.  The  pulmonary  branches  (being 
both  motor  and  sensitive)  exert  an  important  influence  on  respire** 
tion;  and  hence  are  lai^ely  affected,  producing  a  feeling  of  oppression, 
which,  once  felt,  is  rarely  forgotten.  The  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  . 
branches,  in  like  manner,  implicate  these  structures,  giving  rise  to  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  these  organs.  But,  if  we  suppose  the  lobe* 
lina  to  be  absorbed,  and,  after  entering  the  sanginary  circulation, 
to  be  transported  to  the  origin  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  thus  to  give 
rise  to  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  various  organs  in  vomiting, 
still  we  shall  fail  to  explain  the  peculiar  impressions  produced  upon 
the  nerves  of  sensation.  Hence,  I  conclude  the  lobelina,  when  ad- 
ministered per  stomach,  expends  its  force,  and  undergoes  decom- 
position principally  in  that  organ. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions, 
that,  when  administered  in  infusion,  the  acrid  proximate  principles 
of  the  plant,  acting  as  irritants,  give  rise  to  nausea  and  vomiting,  if 
in  sufficient  quantities,  and  act  simply  as  evacuants,  giving  rise  to 
but  few,  if  any,  constitutional  effects  ;-^that,  before  the  lobelina 
can  produce  its  peculiar  effects,  it  must  exist  in  the  state  of  a  veg- 
eto-alkali,  uncombined  with  any  acid  ; — that  its  effects  are  wholly 
dynamic,  being  confined  to  the  brain  and  nerves,  thus  indirectly 
exerting  an  influence  over  the  other  structures ; — that  this  dynamic 
effect  consists  in  its  power  to  excite,  by  its  own  decomposition,  the 
neurO'tUctric  influence ; — that  the  energy  of  its  action,  on  the  ani- 
mal economy,  is  due  to  the  facility  with  which  its  elements  yield  to 
disturbing  forces,  and  that  its  quantity  of  action  is  proportionate  to 
its  chemical  equivalent; — that,  when  administered  per  stomach,  it 
is  not  absorbed,  at  least  to  any  great  extent,  but  aOects  the  remote 
organs  sympathetically, — through  the  pneumogastric  nerve  primari- 
ly, and  secondarily  through  the  gastric  plexus  derived  from  tiie  up- 
per portion  of  the  solar  plexus  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerves  ; — 
that  it  produces  emesis,  by  unduly  exciting  the  neuro-tUctric  in- 
fluence, thus  stimulating  into  action  the  muscular  tunics  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles,  which  mechani- 
cally aid  in  ejecting  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

I  will,  in  a  succeeding  number  of  the  Journal,  continue  my  re- 
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marks,  in  which  I  will  examine  its  character  as  to  its  narcotic  prop- 
erties, and  give  what  I  regard  as  its  rationale  in  producing  relaxa- 
tion, diaphoresis,  and  other  therapeutic  effects.  I  will  also  explain 
what  agents  are  incompatible,  and  those  which  promote  its  action. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRUTH. 
Prof.  C.  Newton  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  the  names  of 
two  other  subscribers.  This  I  do  with  feelings  of  delight,  and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  obtain  many  more ;  but  the  people 
generally  think  that  the  Journal  is  not  worth  as  much  to  them  as 
some  newspaper  which  is  filled  with  blackguard  and  nonsense. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  appreciate  truth  and  science. 
It  seems  to  require  some  thought,  on  their  part,  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  valuable  articles  which  are  contained  in  the  Jour- 
nal. They,  therefore,  prefer  to  let  their  minds  feed  on  noqsense 
and  folly,  which  do  not  require  thought. 

I  trust,  that  the  friends  of  medical  reform  will  arouse  from  such 
stupid  notions,  and  call  every  nerve  into  action.  If  they  will  do 
this,  they  can  accomplish  much.  For  instancy,  if  every  one  who 
takes  some  two  or  three  newspapers,  would  \fJie  one  paper  le38, 
and  se^^d  for  the  Journal,  read  \t,  ancjl  give  it  to  his  friends  to  read, 
so  that  they,  too,  could  be  benefited  by  its  valuable  productions ; 
.  or,  if  those  who  are  friends  to  the  cause,  who  do  not  read  so  many 
newspapers,  would  abandon  the  use  of  that  abominable  weed,  ni- 
cotiana  tabacum,  (tobacco)  and  spend,  for  Journals,  one  fourth  the 
money  which  they  spend  for  it,  would  read  and  distribute  these 
Journals  among  their  friends,  they  would  become  more  enlighten? 
ed,  and  enjoy  far  better  health. 

Sir,  the  question  can  no  longer  be  entertained,  whether  the 
science  of  medicine  is  a  part  of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  exi* 
perience  of  the  day  has  declare4  the  truth  of  it.  The  Phyao-Med- 
jcal  system  is  .^mply  sqQcient  tQ  relieve  the  ^vQerings  of  maD|  in 
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all  cases,  in  which  the  organs  of  life  are  not  so  depressed  as  to 
totally  destroy  the  vis  conservatrix.  Its  resurrection  is  stamped 
with  the  broad  seal  of  cura  curatio.  We  trust,  that  ail  men  will 
abandon  the  system  of  bloodshed  and  poisoning,  and  all  systems  of 
quackery,  and  will  fly  to  the  system  that  has,  for  its  leading  agents, 
the  most  innocent  yet  efficient  plants,  prepared  by  the  Omnipotent 
hand. 

Old  Allopathy  is  &st  dwindling  away.  The  flame  of  its  vitality 
is  faintly  flickering  in  its  socket  Allopathists  see  that  they  have 
given  rise  to  as  many  jeers  and  objections  as  they  can ;  and  they 
are  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds,  that  their  sandy  founda- 
tions are  fast  crumbling  away.  They  see  that  they  are  surrounded 
with  darkness,  and  covered  with  vanity.  Some  of  them  struggle 
mightily  to  maintain  their  system ;  while  others  pretend  to  know- 
all  systems,  and  practice  accordingly.  The  former  are  beginning 
to  see  that  their  struggles  are  all  in  vain  ;  and  the  latter  are  fully 
persuaded  in  their  own  minds,  that  the  people  are  getting  tired  of 
being  humbu^ed. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  a  brighter  day  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  that  its  majestic  rays  will  continue  to  spread  themselves, 
and  increase  in  brilliancy,  as  long  as  civilization  exists.  Its  advo- 
cates are  energetic,  and  they  are  determined  to  throw,  on  the  sub- 
ject, all  the  light  that  is  in  their  power.  They  are  willing  and 
ready  to  examine  every  theory  that  is  plausible,  or  promises  good. 
Our  cause  has  its  orators,  its  authors,  and  its  editors.  It  stands  on 
the  platform  of  prosperity,  and  all  her  advocates  are  actively  em- 
ployed in  its  heaven-favored  work.  We  have  our  hands  stretched 
out  to  relieve  the  sufierings  of  our  fellow  man ;  and  we  beseech  of 
you,  who  value  health,  to  accept  our  supplications.  We  beseech 
of  you,  who  love  science,  to  assist  us  in  this  arduous  work.  We 
have  no  intention  to  trample  on  the  feelings  of  any  man ;  but,  we 
feel  it  an  indispensable  duty,  due  to  our  fellow-beings,  to  advocate 
true  professional  science*  We  cannot  honor  it  with  too  deep  a 
reverence.  We  cannot  love  it  with  an  afiection  too  pure  and  fer- 
vent ;  nor  can  we  serve  it  with  an  energy  of  purpose,  or  a  faithful* 
ness  of  zeal  too  steadfast  and>^rdent. 

What  is  our  system  ?      It  is  not  bleeding,  leeching,  cupping, 
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cawteriziiig)  and  poisoning ;  in  short,  it  is  not  the  life-destroying 
«ysteni  which  has  been  so  popular,  in  past  years.  We  have  no 
intention  to  misrepresent  any  system.  We  only  wish  to  spread 
the  matter  before  you,  in  its  own  true  odiousness,  and  point  out 
some  of  its  life^wasting  principles.  Conscious  are  we,  that  we 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject.  We  are  not  able  to  lay  open 
erery  wound  and  aching  part,  as  it  should  be  done^  But  this  we 
can  say,  Ours  is  the  system  that  has  for  its  instruments  of  cure 
those  agents  which  act  in  harmony  with  physiological  laws,  or 
those  agents  that  assist  the  vis  medicatriz  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
remove  disease  out  of  the  body. 

This  is  the  broad  platform  upon  which  we  stand  ;  and,  be  aik 
«ured,  that  we  cannot,  as  physicians,  think  too  much  of  such  a 
system,  or  sacrifice  too  much  for  it.  I  trust,  that  we  never  shaB 
/orget,  that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  aid  nature  in  her  efforts 
to  remove  all  obstructions  from  the  body,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
aid  her  in  protecting  herself  against  offending  causes. 

If  we  desire  to  see  this  system  stretching  over  every  land,  and 
trampling  under  foot  humbuggery  and  quackery,  we  must  unite  our 
efforts,  and  take  hold  of  every  means  which  tends  to  hasten  its 
rapid  and  onward  course.  Now  is  the  time  to  work.  Now  is  the 
iime  to  make  the  gigantic  strides.  Be  net  ignorant,  whilst  the 
light  of  truth  is  so  beautiful  and  brilliant.  Trust  not  yourselves  to 
^ease,  whilst  there  is  such  a  call  for  energy  of  mind  and  vigor  of 
body.  One  very  essential  thing  is,  to  be  liberal  with  the  dime$. 
Now  is  the  time  to  work  for  science  and  benevolence.  Soon,  we 
ehall  be  able  to  increase  the  purse  to  its  utmost  extent.  Let  it  now 
be  the  object  of  our  ambition  to  see  science  triumph  over  <)uack^ 
<ery.  Yours  Respectfully, 

A*  L.  WajjEBkULj  M.  D. 
Attica^  ]hd. 
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GESTATION. 

THE    CIRCUMSTANCES    SOMEWHAT   UNUSUAL. 

[The  following  portion  of  a  private  letter,  addressed  to  us  bj 
one  of  our  late  graduates,  will  be  read  with  interest,  especially  by 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  whose  obstetrical  experi- 
ence has  been  limited.  We  answered  our  friend's  inquiries,  as 
well  as  we  could ;  but  have,  as  yet,  received  no  further  information. 

We  will  here  remark,  that,  in  one  case,  which  recently  came 
within  the  limits  of  our  practice,  the  period  of  gestation  was  evi- 
dently extended  through  eleven  months.  At  the  termination  of 
nine  months,  there  were  evidences  that  foetal  death  had  taken 
place ;  but  the  subsequent  events  were  left  almost  exclusively  to 
the  direction  of  unassisted  nature.  The  issue,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  uttering  of  **  old  wives'  fables,"  was  what  it  should  be, 
though  the  foetus,  when  expelled,  was  much  decayed. 

Were  our  professional  advice,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  be  implicitly 
followed,  the  only  variation  in  the  course  pursued  would  be,  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  about  the  result,  by  the  use  of  the  "  Mother's  Cor- 
dial,*' macrotrys  racemosa,  caulophyllum  thalictroides,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  adapted  to  promote  a  healthy  uterine  action. 
When  nature  is  allowed  to  lead  in  all  such  cases,  and  is  aided — 
not  thwarted — in  her  operations,  the  event  is  almost  always  safe  and 
desirable.  The  multitude  of  occuiring  bad  cases  are  nearly  all 
made,  by  the  mal-practice  of  empirical  and  meddlesome  accouch- 
eurs.— Editor.] 

Prof.  Newton  : — 

The  following  facts,  relative  to  a  case  now  under  my  cha^, 
are  deemed  sufficiently  singular  and  important,  to  merit  the  coin 
eideration  of  the  wiser  and  more  experienced  of  the  profession.  I, 
therefore,  submit  them  for  your  consideration  and  advice,  which  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  practicable  to  give,  ere  it  be  too  late  to  benefit 
the  patient. 

On  the  16th  of  Feb.  last,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  Mrs.  W.  of 
this  village,  of  a  nervous  sanguine  temperament,  and  of  an  age  a 
little  above  30.      She  informed  me,  that  the  menses  bad  ceased 
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mbout  the  first  of  July,  1849,  at  which  time  she  became  pregnant. 
Haying  suffered  much  from  neuralgic  symptoms  during  her  two 
former  pre^ancies,  and  having  had  a  protracted  and  painful  cpn- 
Talescence  from  the  two  accouchements,  under  the  Old-School 
practice,  she  concluded  to  try  the  Reformed.  As  she  was  then 
suffering  neuralgic  symptoms,  which  she  described  by  the  term 
^^  numbness,"  I  ordered  mild  stimulants  and  nervines  in  combina- 
tion, together  with  bathing  and  friction.  These,  with  variations  in 
combination  and  kind,  have  been  continued  since  that  time.  She 
has,  also,  taken  Smith's  <<  Mother's  Cordial." 

The  above  treatment  has  produced,  or  been  attended  by,  a 
quite  comfortable  state  of  the  patient.  But,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  lady,  no  symptoms  of  labor  manifested  themselves  on  the 
first  of  April,  as  was  confidently  expected,  nor  have  they  appeared 
since,  except  feebly,  for  brief  periods. 

On  Sunday,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I ,  was  summoned  to  her  in 
haste.  Uterine  hemorrhage  was  present,  with  slight,  mimic  labor 
pains,  head-ache,  and  nausea,  with  a  full  pulse,  which  was  a  little 
increased  in  frequency.  I  made  a  vaginal  examination.  The  neck 
of  the  womb  was  so  high  as  to  be  reached  with  difficulty,  and  there 
was  no  dilitation  of  the  os  uteri.  I  prescribed  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  the  rubus  strigosus,  made  pungent  with  capsicum  annu- 
um,  aud  macrotrys  racemosa,  in  powder.  I  applied  warmth  to  the 
feet,  and  cold  water  to  the  head.  The  hemorrhage  rapidly  abated, 
until  it  wholly  ceased ;  but  it  returned  moderately  on  the  following 
morning,  with  pain  in  the  head,  which  last  increased  until  after- 
noon, when  it  became  intense,  with  loss  of  appetite.  I  now  vom- 
ited the  patient,  and  all  unpleasant  symptoms  subsided.  She 
rested  well  on  the  following  night,  her  appetite  soon  returned,  and 
she  has  since  remained  quite  comfortable. 

The  motions  of  the  child,  which  for  many  days  had  grown  more 
and  more  feeble,  have  ceased  to  be  recognised  by  the  mother, 
since  Monday  night.  '  She  is  confident  the  child  is  dead.  No 
other  symptoms  of  death  of  the  foetus, — as,  a  dead  weight  and 
coldness  within  the  abdomen, — have  been  noticed*  Will  not  such 
soon  manifest  themselves  ?  The  lady  thinks  she  felt  the  first  mo- 
tion about  the  fist  week  cf  November.     I  calculated  her  accouche 
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flient,  from  this  symptom,  to  take  place  tbe  int  or  second  week  of 
the  present  month,  belieTing  that  the  menses  had  ceased  from  some 
other  cause  than  pr^[nancy.  But  I  am  swamped ;  and  she,  in 
the  predicament  above  detailed,  is  in  a  peck  of  trouble,  harassed 
with  gloomy  forebodings. 

Well,  dear  sir,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  This  is  the  question.  Shall 
we  use  means  with  a  view  of  exciting  genuine  labor  pains,  and 
hastening  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus?  or,  shall  our  medication  be 
directed  to  the  palliation  of  ui^nt  symptoms  only,  while  we  leare 
the  case,  so  far  as  the  time  of  expnkion  is  concerned,  to  nature? 
Knowing,  as  you  must,  the  narrowness  with  which  the  first  obstet- 
ric cases  of  a  reformer  are  watched,  as  well  as  the  great  injury 
which  VL  failure  may  do  him  and  our  good  cause,  I  trust  you  wiM 
lose  no  time  in  forwarding  your  advice  in  this  case.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  aid  and  comfort^  you  have  rendered  me  heretofore,  under 
fiomewhat  trying  circumstances. 

Matf$\st,  1850. 


N.  Y.  STATE  PHYSO-MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Physo-Medi-> 
cal  Society  was  held  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Albany,  on  tbe 
11th  of  June,  1850. 

At  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  President  Wm.  B.  Stanton,  M.  D., 
took  the  chair,  and  called  the  Society  to  order,  when,  on  motion, 
ihe  minutes  of  the  adjourned  meeting  held  in  October,  1849,  were 
read  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Mattocks,  Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  five 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  nominate  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Chair  announced  the  following  named  gentlemen  for  that  ser- 
vice, S.  B.  Vail,  H.  M.  Sweet,  E.  J.  Mattocks,  J.  B.  Doolittle,  A. 
Mosher. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  DocJtttle,  adjourned  to  meet  at  half  past  2 
•'clock,  P.  M. 
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The  Society  met  according  to  adjourDinent.  The  President  pre- 
sented the  credentials  of  Isaac  J.  Sperry,  M.  D.,  and  Calvin  W. 
Jaques,  M.  D.^  delegates  from  the  Connecticut  Botanico-Medical 
Society,  on  a  visit  of  "  brotherly  rememberance  and  good  wishes" 
to  this  Society.  A  Committee  of  two  was  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  wait  on  the  above-named  gentlemen,  and  invite  them  to  take 
seats  with  the  Convention,  and  participate  in  its  deliberations. 
Also,  Dr.  Mattocks  presented  Dr.  Rufus  Guilford  of  Vermont,  to 
the  meeting,  who  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  and  participate  in  the 
proceeding^  of  the  Society, 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  refered  the  subject  of  nominating 
officers,  reported  the  following. 

For  President^  P.  Lapham,  N.  Y.  city. 
Vice  President^  S.  Tuthill,  Poughkeepsie. 
Recording  Sec^y,  H.  M.  Sweet,  N.  Y.  city. 
Corresponding  Sec^y,  O.  Cook,  Cambridge. 
Treasurer^  A.  Mosher,  Richmondville. 

CENSORS. 

Wm.  B.  Stanton,  I.  S.  Mattocks, 

A.  Mosher,  Cyrus  Thomson, 

J.  B.  Doolittle. 

TRUSTEES. 

W.  B.  Stanton,  J.  B.  Doolittle, 

S.  B.  Vail,  H.  M.  Sweet, 

A.  W.  Russell,  E.  J.  Mattocks, 
S.  Tuthill. 

The  Report  was  accepted ;  and,  upon  balloting  for  the  nominees 
for  office,  they  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Society 
on  Diplomas,  reported  progress.  The  report  was  accepted  ;  and, 
on  motion.  Dr.  P.  Lapham  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

On  motion,  resolved,  that  the  Del^iates  to  this  Convention  from 
the  Connecticut  Botanico-Medical  Society  be  granted  Diplomas  as 
honorary  members  of  this  Society.  Also,  that  Dr.  Rufus  Guilford 
of  Vermont  receive  a  Diploma  as  an  honorary  member. 

On  motion  resolved,  that  three  Delegates  be  appointed  to  attend 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Botanico-Medical 
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Society  ; — whereupon  the  Chair  announced  the  following,  as  such 
Delegates.     O.  H.  Cook,  A.  S.  Russell,  and  Wm.  B.  Stanton. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stanton,  Resolved,  that  we  hold  no  com- 
munion with  Echciidsm  or  any  other  ism,  unless  founded  on  true 
physo-medical  principles. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  that  Drs.  Stanton  and  Russell  be  appoint- 
ed  a  Committee,  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  communicate 
with  Professor  Curtis  of  Ohio,  or  other  Professors  of  similar  medi- 
cal principles,  on  the  practicability  of  obtaining  the  delivery  of  a 
Course  of  Medical  Lectures,  at  some  point  in  the  eastern  part  of 
this  State,  the  ensuing  Autumn  or  Winter,  and  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Dr.  Cook,  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  four  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
collect  information  respecting  fevers  in  general,  and  give  the  Socie- 
ty their  collected  views  of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  at  their 
next  annual  meeting. 

Committee,  Drs.  Lapham,  Cook,  Russell,  and  Stanton. 

Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  collect  information,  and  report,  to  this  Society  at  its  next  meet* 
ing,  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  demonstrate  the  contagious,  or  non- 
contagious character  of  the  epidemic  cholera. 

Committee,  Drs.  Mosher,  Doolitlle,  and  Tuthill. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stanton,  Resolved,  that  the  Recording  Seo 
retary  be  instructed  to  provide  the  Delegates  appointed  to  attend 
the  Connecticut  Botanico-Medical  Society,  with  the  proper  Cre- 
dentials, with  the  seal  of  the  Society  attached. 

Resolved,  that  the  President  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to 
call  special  meetings  of  this  Society  at  such  times  as  it  may  appear 
necessary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stanton,  Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  be  sent  to  the  New  England  Botanic  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  publication. 

The  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Ah 
bany,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  1851. 

P.  Laphah,  PreiidetU, 

&.  B*  Vail,  Secretary ^  pro  iem^ 
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PSYCHOLOGr-A  FACT. 

Prof.  Newton  ; — A  few  weeks  since)  a  lad,  while  playing  during 
school  recess,  was  struck  in  the  eye  just  below  the  pupil,  with  the 
sharpened  end  of  a  small  stick.  He  says  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  stick  was  followed  by  two  or  three  drops  of  limpid  fluid,  and 
vision  immediately  became  confused,  and  very  indistinct.  He  call- 
ed on  me  the  next  day,  complaining  of  pain  and  soreness  in  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  enough  to  cause  disturbed  sleep,  during  the  previous 
night«  The  conjunctiva  was  slightly  injected ;  but,  otherwise,  the 
eye  appeared  perfectly  normal, — the  place  of  puncture  not  being 
perceivable.  He  was  directed  to  apply  cold  water  to  the  part,  and 
protect  his  eyes  from  the  light.  In  a  few  days  the  pain  and  most 
of  the  soreness  had  disappeared,  but  still  vision  remained  as  im- 
perfect as  at  first. 

Being  a  good  psychological  subject,  he  was  induced   to  try  the 
eflfect  of  passes  over  the  eye.     The  first  operation,  of  five  minutes 
duration,  much  improved  the  sight ;  and  the  second,  of  one  hour,, 
subsequently,  completely  restored  it,  so  that  he  could  see  as  well 
with  the  wounded,  as  with  the  sound  eye. 

As  the  above  is  an  indisputable  fact,  I  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in 
the  Journal.  J.  M.  Aldrich,  M.  D. 

Fall  River,  June  27,  1850. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICLNE, 

Revised,  enlarged,  and  improved  ;  being  a  practical  exposition 
of  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Surgery,  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharma- 
cy, on  reformed  principles  ;  embracing  the  most  useful  portions  of  the 
former  work,  with  correctness,  fidditions,  new  remedies,  and  im- 
provements; and  exhibiting  the  results  of  ilie  author's  investiga- 
tions in  medicine  in  this  country,  and  in  a  year's  tour  in  Europe. 
By  W.  Beach,  M.  D.,  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York  ;  Professor  of  Clinical  Practice  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of   Cincinnati,  and  of  Syracuse ;  Corresponding 
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Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons  of  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  etc.  In  three  volumes,  illustrated  by  three  hundred 
engravings. 

This  long  promised  work  will  be  ready  to  deliver  in  a  few  days. 
It  has  necessarily  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount 
of  labor  in  completing  it.  About  twice  the  quantity  of  matter  hu 
been  inserted  that  was  at  first  contemplated,  and  one  hundred  ex- 
tra engravings  on  wood  added,  in  addition  to  colored  ones.  For 
these  reasons,  and  the  extra  style  in  which  it  has  been  issued  and 
the  extraordinary  expense  incurred,  I  am  compelled,  contrary  to 
my  first  proposition,  and  contrary  to  my  wishes,  to  charge  at  re- 
tail Twenty  Dollars  per  Copy  for  the  work.  Those  who  wish  it 
may  remit  this  amount  by  mail  at  my  risk,  directed  to  W.  Beach, 
No.  141,  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  As  I  have  only  received  a 
sufficient  number  of  plates  from  London  for  260  copies,  those  who 
send  their  orders  first  will  be  first  supplied.  The  Books  will  be 
sent  by  Express,  or  as  ordered. 

Parties  ordering  Five  or  more  Copies  will  receive  them  at  sixteen 
dollars  per  Copy.  W.  Beach. 

Jiew  York,  June,  1850. 


(SbttortaK 


WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

ITS  FIFTH  ANHIVSBSABT. 

The  fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  June  i2th.  The  public  exercises  were  held 
in  the  Institution  Hall.  They  consisted  of  an  able  and  appropriate 
Address  from  Prof.  E.  M.  Parritt,  and  the  ceremony  of  conferring 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  on  such  members  of  the  C\m 
as  were  found  to  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  In- 
stitution for  graduation. 

The  Class,  in  attendance  during  the  Term  now  closed,  numbered 
529 ;  five  of  whom,  having  sustained  a  satisfactory  examination  be- 
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fore  the  Board  of  Censors,  and  the  Faculty, — having,  also,  ooiB(d€tted 
a  three  years'  course  of  medical  study,  and  presented  to  the  Fac- 
ulty the  required  theses,  received  ^he  degree  of  M.  D.  in  oouKse. 
Their  names,  residences,  and  theses  are  as  follows. 

Names.  Residences.  Theses. 

Geouge  Andrews,       Guilford,  Conn.,  Diet 

William  Bailet,        Bowdoinham,  Me.,       A  Proposed  Substitute 

for  Blisters. 
William  H.  Heath,  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  Opium. 

William  Leach,         Merideth  Bridge, N.H.,  Lijlammation. 
William  C.  Staple,  Industry,  Me.,    .  Carcinoma. 

Besides  these  individuals,  Mr.  Abraham  F.  Hervey  was  examiued 
and  approved  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  in  September  next,  at 
which  period  he  will  have  completed  the  required  time  of  study. 

The  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  was  also  conferred  on  Dr.  Reu- 
ben Green  of  West  Acton,  Mass. 

The  members  of  the  Class  generally  have  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  love  of  the  philoaophy  of  mediqipe, 
and  by  a  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  every  means  to  becQine 
acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  medical  science. 

The  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  pub- 
lic exercises,  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  crisis  at  which  the  Institution  has  arrived.  It  was 
found,  that  various  reports,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  In- 
stitution and  derc^tory  to  our  own  character,  have  been,  for  a 
considerable  time,  extending  their  circulation.  Doubtless,  these 
reports,  like  the  stream  enlarged  by  its  tributaries,  have  received 
accessions  to  their  defamatory  character,  in  their  onward  course ; 
but,  in  too  many  cases,  for  the  honor  or  integrity  of  one  of  our  as- 
sociates, were  they  clearly  traced  to  him  as  their  source.  We  ac- 
cordingly felt,  that,  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  could  we 
longer  retain  our  relation  to  the  existing  Faculty  of  the  Institution, 
and  we  peremptorily  and  unqualifiedly  tendered  our  resignation. 

After  so  arduous  struggles  and  abundant  sacrifices  as  we  have 
made,  thus  to  find,  that  abuses  abroad  are  sustained  by  allies  at 
home,  is  more  than  our  honor  or  our  duty  will  allow  us  to  bear. 
22 
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For  almoet  half  a  century,  we  have  lived  in  the  maintenance  of 
an  unblemished  moral  character ;  and  we  still  defy  any  man  to 
impeach  that  character. 

As  to  scientific  and  professional  attainments,  our  brethren  may 
say  of  us  what  they  choose.  Our  talents,  such  as  they  are,  are  be- 
fore the  world.  All  which  has  ever  been  our  boast  is,  that  we 
have  learnt  the  first  lesson  in  science ;  that  is,  we  have  come  to  un- 
derstand, with  that  eminent  man — our  namesake  of  a  past  century, 
— ^that  we  are  only  in  the  condition  of  children  playing  with  pebbles 
on  the  shore,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  is  before  us.  Of  course, 
we  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  our  friend  Dr.  Fisk  of  Killingly, 
Conn., — who,  it  seems,  has  lately  found  out  what  we  ourselves  have 
long  known— our  limited  intellectual  qualifications, — if  he  will  just 
impart  to  us  a  little  from  his  super-abundant  fulness. 

Reports,  however,  involving  the  question  of  one's  moral  integrity, 
are  quite  another  affair.  We  have  been  charged  with  managing 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Institution  very  irregularly, — with 
appropriating,  to  our  own  use,  monies  which  belonged  to  our  asso- 
ciates,— with  granting  diplomas  without  the  direction  of  the  In- 
stitution, &c.,  &c.  These  various  charges  have  a  foundation,  not 
as  substantial  as  the  veriest  shade  of  a  shadow ;  and  thobo  who 
have  had  the  audacity  to  make  them  (we  care  not  whether  they  are 
hypocritical  friends  or  open  foes)  we  shall  hold  morally  and  pro- 
fessionally accountable.  If  they  venture  a  repetition,  we  shall  hold 
them  legally  accountable.  We  have  reached  that  point,  beyond 
which  forbearance  is  not  a  virtue. 

The  pecuniary  afiairs  of  the  Institution  have  been  managed  with 
the  strictest  economy,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  has  admitted. 
Indeed,  in  all  our  operations,  we  have,  not  only  been  willing  for, 
but  sought  investigation.  We  have  done  every  thing  in  the  open 
light  of  day.  And  now,  since  false  rumors  have  been  so  diligently 
circulated,  it  is  but  justice  to  ourselves  to  say  thus  distinctly,  tLat, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  have  from  time  to  time,  been  loaning  funds  to 
the  Institution,  and  it  is,  at  the  present  time,  indebted  to  our  liber- 
ality, in  the  sum  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  dollars,  ad- 
vanced, directly  from  our  pockets,  to  relieve  its  imperious  necessi- 
ties.   Really,  the  tables  are  a  little  turned  upon  those  who  have  so 
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insinuatingly  and  wickedly  sought  our  injury,  and  that  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

But  enough  of  this  self-justification.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Trus- 
tees unanimously  refused  to  accept  our  resignation,  and  appointed 
a  Committee  thoroughly  to  canvass  the  whole  matter,  and  report  at 
an  adjourned  meeting,  July  1st,  1850. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  Board ;  and  the  officers,  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year,  are  Calvin  Newton,  President,  E.  M.  Parritt, 
Secretary,  and  Wm.  Johnson,  Treasurer.  The  following  persons 
were  chosen  as  the  next  Board  of  Censors, — J.  M.  Aldrich,  Aaron 
Ordway,  Benjamin  Warren,  Ebenezer  Jlobinson,  Stephen  Webster, 
A.  R.  Porter,  and  George  M.  Dadd. 

Committees  also  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  various 
departments  of  business  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board. 
They  are  as  follows  ; 

Committee  on  Finance,  Geo.  W.  Churchill,  Stephen  Cutler,  Wm. 
Johnson. 

Committee  on  Buildings,  E.  M.  Parritt,  Charles  Ballard,  John 
A.  Andrews. 

Committee  on  Professorhips,  Calvin  Newton,  Walter  Burnham, 
George  W.  Churchill. 

Committee  on  Library,  I.  M.  Comings,  John  A.  Andrews,  B.  O. 
Wilson. 

Also,  a  special  Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject which  led  to  Prof.  Newton's  resignation.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows ;  £.  M.  Parritt,  John  A.  Andrews,  and  George  W.  Churchill. 

ADJOUBITED  XEETINO. 

At  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  this  day,  July  Ist,  the  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  Institution  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  President.  At  this 
meeting,  the  whole  matter  of  our  relation  to  Prof^  Comings  was 
thoroughly  canvassed. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say,  that,  as  we  love  peace,  we  had  quietly 
borne  with  the  faults  and  misrepresentations  of  the  Professor, — we 
had  put  the  best  construction  on  his  intentions,  although  his  policy 
was  often,  in  our  judgment,  about  as  unwise  as  could  be, — ^we  bad 
Jiept  from  the  public  eye,  as  best  we  could,  the  imperfections  of 
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his  teachings, — ^we  had  corrected  the  orthographical,  grammatical, 
and  rhetorical  errors  of  his  articles  for  the  Journal,so  as  to  render  ihem 
passable,  if  not  interesting,  to  our  readers ;  and,  for  his  individual 
benefit  and  the  honor  of  a  common  cause,  we  had  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  continue  to  do  so ;  but,  at  length,  his  mis- 
representations and  abuses  became  too  flagrant  to  be  longer  en- 
dufed.  .  Especially,  his  wanton  misstatements  about  our  connexion 
with  the  pecutiiary  interests  o(  the  Institution  would  no  longer  al- 
io^ of  silence  on  our  part.  We  demanded  of  the  Trustees  a 
thorough  exantination  into  all  the  matters  in  which  we  were  pro- 
ftissionally  concerned ;  and,  when  it  was  proposed,  that  this  should 
be  done  by  a  Committee,  at  our  request.  Prof.  C.  was  appointed 
cHaii^'an.  We  did  believe,  that,  whether  he  had  ignorently  or  wil- 
fillly  pferVerted  truth,  he  could  not,  after  surveying  the  whole  ground, 
longer  persist  in  misrepresentations.  The  fact,  however,  proved 
otherwise:  He  seemed  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  posi- 
tion on  that  Committee,  to  abuse  public  sentiment  and  mould  it  to 
our  |(^rtond  injury.  Of  course,  we  felt,  that  we  had  no  alternative. 
We  could  not  longer  remain  where  we  should  be  liable  to  the  cod* 
tinned  reception  of  subh  iklse  chaiges  and  wanton  attacks. 

These  are,  in  short,  the  reasons  why  we  reAised  longer  to  be 
connected  with  the  immediate  Government  of  the  Institution.  The 
Trustees,  however,  having  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  new  Committee,  a  proper  and  thorough  investigatioo 
was  instituted ;  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  as  follows. 

Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Sr.  Ifewtoa's  BengnatLoiL 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  various  charges  and 
accounts,  out  of  which  Prof.  Newton's  resignation  grew,  beg  leave 
to  present  the  following  report : 

We  find,  upon  investigation,  that,  in  the  incipient  eflforts  to  es- 
tablish the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  private  individuals  were 
under  the  necessity  of  assuming  responsibilities  of  a  pecuniarr 
character.  Thus,  in  the  first  Course  of  Lectures,  in  consequence 
of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  Class,  to  pay  the  de- 
mands due  from  them  for  instruction,  John  A.  Andrews,  M.  D.. 
and'  I^i'of.  C.  Newton,  M.  D.,  became  liable  to  the  amount  ol 
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eighty-siT  dollars,  and  were  compelled  to  advance  this  sam  from 
their  private  Ainds. 

We  find,  also,  that,  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  College, 
previously  to  its  being  chartered,  and  for  one  year  afterwards,  this 
same  state  of  things  unavoidably  continued.  The  College  being 
(as  all  others  are  in  their  infancy)  unknown  to  business  men,  in 
meeting  the  expenses,  necessarily  occurring,  to  sustain  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Institution,  Prof.  Newton  has  still  continued  to  be- 
come responsible  for  all  demands,  and  to  discharge  them  as  they  have 
become  due.  The  Board  has,  from  time  to  time,  sanctioned  and 
ordered  the  expenditure  thus  occurring,  to  be  liquidated  from  the 
College  funds  in  his  possession. 

Thus,  the  College  expenditures  and  disbursements  have,  from 
necessity,  been  transacted  through  Prof.  Newton,  (no  other  one 
being  willing  to  become  pecuniarily  responsible,)  instead  of  the 
officers  of  the  Institution. 

The  account  of  Prof.  Newton,  presented  for  investigation,  and 
out  of  which  his  resignation  originated,  is  a  complete  exhibit  of 
all  the  business  transacted  for  the  College,  from  its  first  beginning 
up  to  the  present  time.  In  it  is  given  an  exact  account  of  kl\ 
monies  and  means  of  illustratioli,  received  at  any  time,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  College ;  also,  an  exact  account  of  the  expenditures; 
accompanied,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  by  their  corresponding 
Touchers. 

From  this  exhibit,  it  appears,  that  Prof.  Newton,  in  addition  to 
his  subscription,  has  advanced,  over  and  above  all  funds,  and  prop- 
erty convertible  into  money,  in  his  hands — the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents.  These  funds  have 
been  expended  for  apparatus  in  the  chemical,  anatomical,  and  sur- 
gical departments,  for  diploma  plate,  &c.,  &c. 

A  thorough  investigation  shows,  that,  although  as  before  explained 
there  has  been  some  informality  in  the  reception  and  disbursement 
of  Ainds,  yet  there  has  been  no  appropriation  to  private  use,  nor 
undue  retention  of  it  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Newton  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  cent  has  been  duly  appropriated,  as  the  Board  has 
from  time  to  time  directed. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  not  only  that  the  charges 
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of  embezzling  funds  belonging  to  the  Institution  are  perfectly  feilse, 
but  that  much  credit  is  due  Prof.  Newton  for  his  promptly  meeting 
all  demands  against  the  Institution. 

Your  Committee  would  further  report,  that,  in  their  opinion,  from 
the  incompatibility  of  views,  which  exists  between  Profs.  Newton 
and  Comings,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  their  harmonizing  on 
doctrines  of  medicine  and  in  views  of  policy,  the  interests  of  the 
Institution  demand  that  Prof.  Comings  be  requested  to  resign  his 
situation  in  the  Faculty. 

We  are  induced  to  make  this  recommendation,  not  from  any  pre- 
ferences in  favor  of  Prof.  Newton,  or  prejudices  against  Prof.  Com* 
ings ;  but  from  a  conviction,  that  this  course  will  be^t  secure  the 
success  of  tlie  Institution,  harmony  being  essential  to  the  full  pros- 
perity of  any  enterprise. 

Your  Committee,  having  discharged  the  duties  assigned  them, 
would  most  respectfully  submit  all  to  the  final  action  of  the  Board. 

£.  Morgan  Parritt, 

Worcester y  Mass.^  July  Isty  1850.  Geo.  W.  Churchill. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  adopted.  Prof.  Comings  was 
asked  to  resign  his  Professorship.  This,  however,  he  peremptorily 
refused  to  do ; — whereupon  it  was  voted, — unanimously,  with  one 
exception,— to  declare  the  Professorship  of  Theory  and  Practice, 
and  Obstetrics  vacated.  The  cause  of  our  dissatisfaction  being 
thus  removed,  we  withdrew  our  resignation,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Board. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board,  the  department  of  Obstetrics  was  then 
united  to  the  chair  of  Surgery.  Also,  Alva  Curtis,  M.  D.,  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  was  then  conferred 
on  Dr.  Ebenezer  Robinson  of  Warren,  Mass. 

Also,  the  thanks  of  the  Board  were  tendered  to  Dr.  M.  M.  Can- 
non of  Lancaster,  Va.,  for  the  present  to  the  Institution  of  some 
valuable  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy. 

Other  items  of  business,  of  less  immediate  interest  to  the  public, 
were  transacted,  and  the  Board  adjourned. 

This  whole  matter  has  been  of  painful  interest  to  us  ;   but  we 
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feel  confident  that  the  Trustees  have  acted  wisely,  and  we  feel  that 
the  Institution  has  rid  itself  of  a  weight  which  was  sadly  depressing 
its  interests.  With  the  removal  of  Prof.  C,  has  fled  from  us  the 
only  relic  of  Thomsonism,  in  the  low  and  objectionable  sense  of 
the  term.  The  Faculty  now  are  most  harmoniously  united  in  con- 
ducting the  interests  of  the  Institution  in  a  liberal  manner,  and  in 
permanently  establishing  it  on  a  scientific  basis.  Dr.  Curtis,  so 
favorably  known,  throughout  New  England,  will,  we  trust,  prove  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  Faculty.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  erecting  forthwith  a  splendid  College  edifice  ;  and  with  the  In- 
stitution's increased  accommodations,  and  a  full  Board  of  Instruc- 
tion, another  season,  we  shall  expect  a  Class  of  triple  the  number 
of  any  one  of  the  former  Classes. 


CURE  OF  LUrUS. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1849,  Mrs.  David  Stpne  of  Oxford, 
Mass.,  came  under  our  medical  treatment,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. Almost  ten  years  before,  being  convalescent  from  a 
fever  in  which  she  had  been  Allopathically  treated,  she  discovered 
upon  her  neck,  directly  over  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  small 
dark-colored  specks,  apparently  under  the  cuticle.  These  increased 
in  number  and  in  size,  extended  to  each  other,  became  more  visi- 
ble, and  at  length  developed  a  dark  surface,  the  edges  of  which 
were  irregular,  but  which  was  equivalent  in  extent  to  three  or  more 
square  mches.  At  length,  this  surface  assumed  the  hard,  rough, 
and  scaly  appearance  of  the  elephant's  skin,  deary  constituting 
local  elephantiasis. 

About  two  years  previous  to  December  last,  there  began  to  arise, 
in  the  central  [>ortion  of  the  affected  skin,  two  or  three  tubercles 
or  dark  incrustations,  which,  as  they  increased,  were  found  to  con- 
tain ichorous  and  purulent  matter,  and  constituted,  in  fact,  the 
disease  properly  termed  LuptiSf  or  Noli  me  tangere.  The  latter 
name,  in  English  Touck^^e-^not^  has  been  given  to  this  species  of 
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cancec,  because  of  its  generally  becoming  worse,  by  being  inter- 
fered with  by  medical  men. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  lupus  would  occasiooallf 
discharge  its  contents  ;  and  then,  after  appearing,  for  a  short  sea- 
eon,  more  dry  and  encrusted,  would  fill  again.  Much  of  the  time, 
there  was  in  it  a  tingling  and  smarting  sensation,  together  with  heal 
and  itching ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  becoming  a  source  of  con- 
siderable annoyance. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  the  possibility  and  the  manner  of  its 
extirpation,  became  matters  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  Sever- 
al physicians  of  eminence  were  consulted  ;  and,  among  them,  Dr. 
John  Green  of  this  city.  The  latter  was  unwilling  to  treat  it  at  all 
himself,  and  only  advised  the  patient  to  repair  immediately  to  a 
professional  gentleman  of  great  celebrity  for  the  treatment  of  tu- 
mors, residing  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr.  G.  expressed  the 
belief,  that  Mrs.  S.'s  greatest  hope  of  cure  must  arise  from  this 
source  ;  but  plainly  intimated  the  i.mpossibility  of  any  treatment's 
being  found  successful. 

Allopathic  science  having  gone  thus  fur,  we,  by  request,  under- 
took to  see  what  Botanic  quackery  would  do,  towards  effecting  a 
removal  of  the  disease.  We  first  made  trial  of  several  mild  reme- 
dies ;  but,  finding  them  ineffectual,  we  resorted  to  a  plaster  made 
the  extract  of  oxalisacetocella  [wood  sorrel].  The  application  was 
repeated  daily  for  about  five  days,  when  the  lupus  appeared  to  be 
entirely  destroyed.  Mattson's  healing  salve  was  then  applied; 
and,  in  four  days,  the  ulcer,  which  the  plaster  had  created,  was 
healed.  The  part  has  since  remained  well,  and  free  from  soreness 
and  pain.  For  constitutional  effect,  anti-scrofulous  and  tonic  rem- 
edies were  used,  to  purify  and  strengthen  the  system  ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  cure  was  complete.  ^ 

The  process  was  simple  but  effectual,  and  the  only  circumstan- 
ces of  regret  are  that  conwion-sense  quackery  should  thus  triumph 
over  non^sensical  science^ — that  the  New  York  doctor  should  be  de- 
prived of  a  comfortable  fSe,  to  the  amount,  doubtless,  of  some  fifty 
or  a  hundred  dollars, — and  that  the  patient  should  not  be  left  man- 
gled in  body,  and  impaired  in  health,  a  subject  for  the  reckless  ex- 
periment of  some  other  would-be-xoise  one  in  the  profession. 
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Communications 


MASSACHUSETTS  PHYSO-MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Pursuant  to  previous  notice,  the  Bay  State  Medical  Reform 
Association  met  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Lawrence,  on  Thursday,  the 
27th  day  of  June,  1850.  The  President  being  absent,  the  Secre- 
tary called  the  Meeting  to  order  at  11  o'clock.  On  motion,  Prof. 
Calvin  Newton  was  appointed  President  pro  tem.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  then  read  and  approved. 
23 
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On  motion  of  Prof.  Burnham,  Aaron  Ordway,  M.  D.,  of  Law- 
rence, was  appointed  a  Counsellor  pro  tern.,  in  the  place  of  Geo. 
M.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  who  was  absent. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Burnham,  Prof.  E.  Moigan  Parritt  of  Oluo 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association  ;  whereupoa 
Prof.  Parritt  acknowledged  the  honor  with  appropriate  remarks. 
Voted,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  ap|>ointed  to  draft  and  report 
Resolutions  ior  the  consideration  of  the  Association.  The  chair 
appointed  Geo.  W.  Churchill,  Walter  Burnham,  and  O.  P.  War- 
ren the  Committee.  On  motion  of  Prof.  Burnham,  Dr.  William 
Johnson  of  Boston  was  admitted  an  honorary  member.  Dr.  Geo. 
W.  Churchill,  from  the  Committee  on  obtaining  a  charter  from  the 
Legislature,  reported,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee,  asked  fur- 
ther time  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  Report  was 
accepted,  and  the  time  granted.  Prof.  C.  Newton  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  a  Constitution  for  the  Association,  reported  by 
furnishing  a  draft,  which  was  accepted  and  laid  on  the  table  (or 
further  consideration. 

The  Counsellors  reported  the  following  gentlemen  for  mem- 
bership : 

Dr.  H.  p.  Rehick,  Lowell,  Mass., 
Dr.  Nathan  H.  Dillingham,  Concord,  N.  H., 
Dr.  Reuben  Green,  West  Acton,  Mass., 
Dr.  James  M.  Aldrich,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
Dr.  D.  L.  Ambrose,  Newburyport,  Mass., 
Dr.  J.  T.  Russell,  Methuen,  Mass., 
Dr.  John  L.  Martin,  Littleton,  N.  H., 
Dr.  John  Allen,  Lowell,  Mass., 

who  were  voted  for  and  unanimously  accepted.  On  motion, 
adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

At  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Association  met  and  proceeded  to 
business. 

On  motion  of  G.  W.  Skinner,  M.  D.,  the  new  draft  of  the 
Constitution  was  taken  from  the  table,  considered  article  by  article, 
and  adopted  unanimously  ;  after  which,  Dr.  F.  IL  Kelley  offered 
another  article,  proscribing  the  use  of  Mercury,  Arsenic,  and  Anti- 
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mofiy,  which  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  incor- 
porated into  the  Constitution. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Churchill,  from  the  Committee  on  resolutions,  offered 
the  following,  which  were  adop^d. 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of 
many,  in  regard  to  the  nature,  views,  and  intentions  of  this  Society, 
we  deem  it  proper  to  set  forth  concisely  its  objects,  for  our  own 
benefit,  and  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  reformed  practitioners, 
and  the  support  of  the  people  in  the  State,  Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  principles  on  which  we  act  are  truly  natural^ 
that  the  term  Physo-Medical  [natural-medical]  is  more  signifi^cant 
and  expressive,  than  any  other  we  can  select,  of  the  specific  character 
of  our  Institution,  and  that  it  be  hereafter  adopted  as  the  appella- 
tive feature  of  .the  practice  of  our  profession. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  design  and  fixed  purpose  of  this  Society, 
in  all  things  wise,  honest,  and  excellent,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  age,  in  regard  to  the  light  which  is  being 
thrown  upon  anatomical  analysis  and  therapeutic  practice, — ^the 
Society  thus  demonstrating  itself  to  be  an  exponent  of  science, 
benevolence,  truth,  and  love. 

Resolvedy  That  physicians  are  called  upon  universally,  not  to  be 
ont^dea  men,  as  to  any  name,  system,  article,  or  popular  mode  of 
practice,  but  to  throw  open  their  minds,  hands,  and  hearts  to  uni- 
versal science,  knowledge,  and  truth,  calculated  to  aid  them  in  the 
great  and  good  work  of  preventing  and  arresting  disease  and  death. 

Resohedj  That  physicians  ought  not  to  encourage  any  man  to 
enter  on  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  unless  from  his  dis- 
position and  his  character  it  be  evident,  that  he  is  qualified  to 
sympathize  with  those  afflicted  by  disease. 

Resolvedy  That  all  physicians  who  see  and  feel  the  importance 
of  reform. in  medicine,  ought  to  separate  themselves  from  all  others, 
and  unite  with  us ;  and,  since  ^<  union  is  strength,''  let  all  harmo* 
Diously  co-operate  in  moving  forward  the  glorious  car  of  medical 
fldence  and  improvement. 

Prof.  Parritt  offered  the  following,  which,  after  spirited  remariu 
from  several  gentlemen  in  favor  of  their  passage,  were  adopted  witb* 
0Ut  B,  dissenting  voice. 
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Raohtdf  That  this  Society  regard  the  Worcester  Medical 
Institution  as  a  means  well  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
true  medical  reform,  and. that  this  Society  will,  by  all  honorable 
means,  use  all  reasonable  exertions,  ^o  secure  its  successful  operation. 

Resobedf  That  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of 
reformers  in  medicine,  as  an  Institution  well  calculated  to  secure 
the  success  of  our  cause. 

^  On  motion.  Voted,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
procure  the  publishing  of  ten  thousand  Health  Tmcts,  for  circula- 
tion among  the  people ;  and  Dr.  G.  W,  Skinner  of  Newburyport, 
Dr.  A.  Ordway  of  Lawrence,  Dr.  A.  W.  Pratt  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  were  appointed  said  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bachelder,  Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on 
publishing  Health  Tracts  be  authorized  to  give  a  premium  of  ten 
ddlars  for  the  best  article  on  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  human 
system.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  Voted,  that  the  Committee  on 
Tracts  furnish  them  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  distribute  the  same 
to  all  who  wish,  at  the  cost  of  publishing. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Skinner,  Voted,  That  the  next  meetiog  of 
the  Society  be  held  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  Society  met  at  the  spacious  Town 
Hall,  and  listened  to  an  able  address  from  Prof.  E.  Morgan  Panitt 

Voted,  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  the  N.  E. 
B.  M.  &  S.  Journal. 

On  motion,  adjourned,  sine  die.       Geo.  W.  Churchill,  Sec^y^ 


COVSTITUTIOH  OP  THE  XASSAGHXTSETTS  PHTSO-MEDIOAL  SOdETT. 
PREABIBLE. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereto  affixed,  beiieying  that  medical 
science  is  si»ceptible  of  improvement, — that,  in  matters  of  medi- 
ctfte,  the  true  interests  of  both  physicians  and  coomiunity  requirei 
in  all  cases,  the  adoption  and  use  of  the  most  efficient  and  safe 
remedial  agents  and  means,  without  regard  to  mere  authority  or 
past  usage, — that  it  is  more  especially  the  duty  of  the  best  informed 
of  the  Profession  to  aid  in  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  such 
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agents  and  means,  to  the  rejection  of  others  that  are  comparatitely 
worthless,  or  positively  injurious, — and  feeling,  that  these  ends 
niay  best  be  subserved  by  some  suitable  plan  of  union,  do,  there- 
fore, associate  ourselves  together  for  the  purpose,  and  agree  to  be 
governed  by  the  following 

oovsnTUTiov. 
Art.  I.     Name  and  Object. 
'  Sect.  L    This  Society  shall  be  styled  the  Massachusetts  Physo* 
Medical  Society. 

Sec.  II.  Its  object  shall  be  to  guard  the  interests  and  aid  in 
the  advancement  of  true  medical  science. 

Art.  II.     Membership. 

Sect.  I.  Any  person  being  an  Alumnus  of  any  regularly  con<- 
fitituted  and  incorporated  Medical  College  or  School ;  and  being, 
at  the  time  of  application,  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
€Ound  mind,  and  of  good  moral  character  ;  and  presenting  to  the 
President  and  Recording  Secretary  satisfactory  testimonials  of  all 
the  preceding  qualifications,  may  become  a  Member  of  this  Society, 
by  signing  the  Constitution  in  the  hands  of  the  Recording  Secretary. 
Or  any  person  not  a  medical  graduate  but  possessing  the  other 
qualifications  above  specified,  may,  in  like  manner,  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  on  condition  of  his  obtaining  from  the  Censors 
of  the  Society,  a  certificate,  that  he  has,  before  them,  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  Medi- 
cal Colleges. 

Sec.  II.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma,  which 
«hall  be  furnished  to  him  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  in  the  fol«- 
lowing  form : 

SociETAS  Phtso-Medica  Massachusettensis. 
Aixtoritatt  exauctorata  ducit  ipsa  naiura. 

Quum  oportet,  ut  medicinae  cultores,  qui,  artem  suam  fideliter 

ediscendo,  vel  recte  exercitando,  famam  honestam  consecuti  sunt, 

fiibi  socios  eligerent  et  adjungerent,*— notum  esto,  quod  his  proposi- 

tis  exsequendis  Socktas  Phyio-Mtdica  Magsachuseitensis  socium 

23» 
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aocepit  Dominum in  oppido, habitanteiiii 

virum  vits  iategerrimum,  ardsque  medendi  peritissimum,  qui  om- 
nibus honoribus  et  privilegiis  Societatis  dignissimus  judicatus  est 

Quorum  in  testimonium^  sigillum  Societatis  affixum  est,  nomi- 
naque  Pnesis  et  Scrib®  opposita  sunt 

Datum,  Vigorniae,  die ,  Anno  Domini  Millesimo 

Octigentesimo . 

Pra$es. 


Scriba. 


Sect.  in.  Any  member  may  resign  his  Membership  at  his 
pleasure ;  provided  he  has  paid  all  his  assessments  up  to  the  time 
of  such  resignation ;  and  provided  also  he  be  not,  at  that  time, 
liable  to  expulsion  for  any  misconduct  to  which  such  penalty  is 
attached. 

Sect  IV.  Any  person  who  has  resigned  Membership  rotj 
resume  the  same,  by  proceeding  anew  in  the  manner  stated  in 
Art.  II,  Sect.  I. 

Sect.  v.  Each  member  of  the  Society  shall  be  assessed  annually 
two  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  or  of  any 
one  of  the  District  Societies.  Members,  however,  residing  out  of 
the  State  shall  be  assessed  but  one  dollar  annually,  to  be  paid  as 
above. 

Sect.  VI.  Those  Members  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  and  have  notified  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  in  writing,  having  paid  all  theirassessments,  or  having  been 
excused  from  the  same,  shall  not,  thenceforth,  be  liable  to 
assessments,  and  shall  not  be  bound  to  accept  any  office  in 
the  Society.  They  shall,  however^  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  Members;  shall  conform  to  all  other  requirements  of  the  Socie- 
ty ;  and  be  subject  to  all  its  penalties.  They  shall,  while  living, 
be  distinguished  in  the  printed  list  of  the  Society  by  a  peculiar 
mark,  and  shall  be  denominated  Retired  Members. 

Sect.  VII.  Any  Member  may  be  expelled  from  the  Society,  or, 
having  become  a  Retired  Member,  may  be  deprived  of  his  priv- 
ileges, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  at  any 
annual  meeting, — provided  an  opportunity  has  been  given  him  to 
lay  before  the  Society  a  refutation  of  the  charge  or  charges  made, 
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or  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  in  the  premises,  upon  charges  of  the 
following  description,  viz : — 

1.  For  any  gross  and  notorious  immorality,  or  infamous  crime, 
under  the  laws  of  the  land. 

3.  For  any  attempt  to  overturn  or  destroy  the  Society. 

3.  For  advertising  or  otherwise  offering  for  sale  any  medicine, 
the  composition  of  which  he  keeps  a  secret,  or  proposing  to  cure 
any  disease  by  any  such  secret  medicine. 

4.  For  furnishing  to  any  person,  or  presenting  in  his  own  behalf, 
a  fiilse  certificate  of  character  and  qualifications  as  a  student  of 
medicine,  tending  to  deceive  any  Medical  College,  the  public,  or 
the  Society. 

5.  For  having  resort,  in  his  practice,  to  general  depletion^  the 
use  of  mercury^  arseniCf  antimony^  or  any  mineral  or  vegetabh 
preparation  which  does  not  act  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Art.  III.     Officers  and  their  Duties. 

Sect  I.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  Librarian,  seven  Counsellors,  and  five  Censors ; 
who  shall  all  be  chosen,  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  others  shall  have 
been  chosen  in  their  stead. 

Sec.  II.  A  vacancy,  occurring  in  any  office,  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  President;  except,  in  case  such  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  Presidency,  the  Vice  President  shall  dischai^e  the 
duties  of  that  office  ;  and,  in  case  of  disability  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent also,  the  said  duties  shall  devolve  upon  the   senior  Counsellor. 

Sect.  III.  The  President  shall  call  all  meetings  of  the  Society, 
(the  annual  meeting  excepted,)  and  of  the  Counsellors,  and  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  same.  He  shall  have  a  casting  vote 
only  in  case  of  an  equal  division  on  any  question,  except  in  the 
use  of  another's  proxy,  as  provided  for  in  Art.  IV,  Sec.  IV.  He 
shall  not,  during  any  meeting,  leave  the  chair,  unless  on  some  ur- 
gent occasion  ;  and  shall  not  speak  to  any  question,  without  first 
obtaining  permission.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall 
be  assigned  to  him. 
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Sect.  IT.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  hare  the  chargfB 
and  custody  of  all  letters  and  communications  to  the  Society,  or 
to  the  Counsellors ;  and  to  him  they  should  be  addressed.  He 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  whatever  communications  the  Society  or 
the  Counsellors  may  direct.  He  shall  report,  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing, the  names  of  all  persons  who  have  become  Members  since  the 
preceding  annual  meeting.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, annually,  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  a 
correct  list  of  all  who  shall  have  become  Members  during  one  year 
preceding;  and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be 
assigned  to  him. 

Sect.  V.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  seal  of  the 
Society  ;  and  shall  have  charge  and  custody  of  the  records  of  the 
Society,  and  of  all  papers  directed  by  the  same  to  be  kept  on  his 
files.  He  shall  give  notice  of  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Counsellors  ;  keep  a  fair  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings respectively ;  and  read,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
all  such  communications  as  the  Counsellors  may  direct  to  be  made. 
He  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Society  or  Counsellors  of  his  appointment,  in  each  case  stating  the 
Commission,  and  the  names  of  the  Committ^  ;  and  he  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  to  him. 

Sect.  VI.  Every  Member  who  may  be  appointed,  at  any  meet- 
ing, to  fill  the  place  of  either  of  the  Secretaries,  shall,  after 
discharging  the  customary  duties  of  the  latter,  for  the  time  speci- 
fied in  his  appointment,  arrange  and  deliver  over  to  the  proper 
incumbent,  so  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  convenient,  the  records, 
or  a  copy  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  other  papers  belonging 
to  the  department  of  such  Secretary. 

Sect.  VII.  The  records  of  the  Society  shall  be  produced  at 
every  anniversary  meeting  of  the  same,  and  shall  be  put  in  some 
convenient  place  for  the  inspection  of  such  of  the  Members  as  are 
desirous  of  consulting  them ;  and,  at  all  other  times,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  grant  every  reasonable  indul- 
gence to  every  Member  of  the  Society  who  may  wish  to  examine 
the  records. 

Sect.  VIII.     The   Treasurer  shall  give  security  for  the  trust 
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reposed  in  him^  when  the  Counsellors  deem  it  requisite.  He  shall 
demand  and  receive  all  money  due  the  Society,  and  all  bequests 
and  donations.  He  shall,  in  general,  have  the  care  and  manage** 
ment  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Society,  and  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures.  He  shall  pay  no  money 
out  of  the  Treasury,  without  a  written  order  from  the  Counsellors. 
He  shall  subject  his  accounts  to  such  examination  as  the  Counsel* 
lors  may  order ;  and  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  make  a  statement 
of  his  doings,  and  of  the  state  of  the  funds  in  his  hands,  to  the 
Society.  He  shall,  on  or  immediately  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  annually,  transmit,  to  the  Treasurer  of  each  Dictrict  So- 
ciety, a  list  of  all  assessments  which  will  be  due  from  the  members 
of  the  same  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  for  that  year,  with 
authority  to  collect  the  same,  and  shall  charge  the  amount  thereof 
to  him  ;  and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  him. 

Sect.  IX.  The  Librarian  shall  have  in  his  custody  and  charge 
the  books,  museum,  instruments,  and  apparatus  of  the  Society. 
He  shall  keep  an  accurate  register  of  the  same,  and  arrange  them 
in  a  proper  manner  ;  and  shall  make  such  disposal  of  them,  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  Counsellors  may  direct  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members.  He  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting,  make  a  statement  of 
the  business  of  his  department  to  the  Society.  He  shall  carefully 
record  all  donations  received  in  his  department ;  shall  distribute 
the  publications  of  the  Society  in  such  way  as  the  Counsellors 
may  direct;  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be 
assigned  to  him. 

Sect.  X.  The  Counsellors  shall  have  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  such  incidental  business  matters  as  may  not  have 
been  assigned  in  this  Constitution  to  ^ny  other  Oflicer  or  OflScers  of 
the  Society.  They  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting,  appoint  a  Com-, 
mittee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Anniversary  of  the  following  year ; 
and  also  a  Committee  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  Library, 
and  Cabinet,  within  two  weeks  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  at 
which  meeting  these  Committees  shall  report  upon  the  condition  of 
tbe  same.  They  shall  also  appoint  some  Member  to  deliver  a  dis* 
course  on  some  subject  connected  with  medical  science,  at  the 
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annual  meeting  of  the  next  year.  In  case  the  person  thus  appoint- 
ed shall  decline  the  service,  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  at 
least  two  of  the  Counsellors,  shall  appoint  another  ;  and  a  copy  of 
every  such  discourse  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  within  three  months  after  it  has  been  delivered.  The 
Counsellors  shall  perform,  also,  such  other  duties  as  may  have  been 
assigned  to  them  in  any  of  the  articles  of  this  Constitution,  or  as 
shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  assigned  to  them  by  the  Society. 

Sect.  XL  The  Counsellors  shall  cause  a  publication  to  be 
issued  as  early  as  may  be  after  each  annual  meeting,  which  shall 
be  distributed,  by  the  Librarian,  to  each  Member  and  Retired  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  Such  publication  shall  contain  the  annual 
discourse,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Society,  and  such  other 
medical  communications  as  the  Society  or  Counsellors  may  see  fit 
to  publish  ;  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  and  of 
the  Counsellors,  excepting  only  such  as  are  of  a  private  or  personal 
nature  ;  a  list  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  and  of  each  District 
Society,  for  the  current  year ;  and  a  list  of  those  who  have  become 
Members,  and  of  those  who  have  resigned  Membership  during  the 
the  year  preceding. 

Sect.  XIL  The  Censors  shall  faithfully  examine  all  can- 
didates for  the  Membership  of  the  Society,  (not  graduates  of 
Medical  Colleges,)  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  scienoe 
usually  taught  in  Medical  Colleges ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they 
shall  hold  a  meeting  annually,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  city  of  Lowell,  and  another  meeting  annually,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  June,  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  at  such  hour 
and  place  as  the  Chairman  shall  designate. 

Sect.  XIIL  The  first  chosen  Censor  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  doing  business. 
A  less^  number  than  a  majority  may  adjourn  a  meeting  at  their 
pleasure,  but  shall  pass  no  other  vote. 

Sect.  XIV.  Any  Censor  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend 
any  meeting  for  the  examination  of  candidates,  without  offering  an 
excuse  satisfactory  to  those  who  do  attend,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five 
dollars  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  who  shall  tram* 
mit  it  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 
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Sect  XV.  The  travelling  expenses  of  each  Censor,  in  attend' 
ing  the  meetings  for  examination  of  candidates,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  on  the  presentation  of  a  written  or- 
der from  the  Counsellors,  to  whom  each  Censor  shall  prefer  his 
claims. 

Sect.  XVI.  The  Censors,  at  their  first  meeting  after  their 
election,  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  from  their  own  body.  The  Sec- 
retary so  appointed  shall  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the  meetings 
and  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  ^nd  certify,  in  writing, 
to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Society,  what  candidates 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Sect.  XVII.  The  meetings  of  the  Censors,  shall  be  notified 
by  their  Chairman,  by  public  advertisements,  in  such  newspapers 
as  he  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  give  notice  in,  at  least  one  month 
before  the  day  of  the  meeting ;  and  the  expense  of  advertising 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Society,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  written  order  from  the  Counsellors. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Any  Officer  of  the  Society  may,  for  sufficient 
reasons,  resign  his  office  ;  or  he  may  be  removed  from  the  same,  if 
other  than  a  Counsellor,  by  order  of  the  Counsellors,  for  neglect, 
inattention,  or  misconduct.  A  Counsellor  may,  for  the  same  ofien- 
ces,  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  President  and  any 
four  of  his  fellow  Counsellors* 

Art.  IV.     Meetings,  i 

Sec.  I.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  Society 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  at  such  hour  and 
at  such  place  as  the  Counsellors  shall  direct. 

Sect.  II.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Society  may  be  called  by 
the  President,  at  any  time,  upon  the  presentation,  by  a  majority  of 
Counsellors,  of  the  reasons  for  the  same,  and  their  petition  to  that 
efiect.  A  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  inserted  in  the  columns 
of,  at  least,  one  newspaper  in  each  District,  and  at  least,  fourteen 
days  before  the  time  of  such  meeting. 

Sect.  III.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  Society, 
seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business ; 
but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  the  meeting. 
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Sect.  IV.  Any  Member  of  the  Society,  absent  from  any  meet- 
ing of  the  same^  at  which  he  is  entitled  to  vote,  may,  in  all  cases, 
Tote  by  his  proxy,  duly  authorized  in  writing ;  provided  that  both 
shall  be  inhabitants  of  the  same  District ;  and  that  no  Member 
shall,  at  any  time,  represent  the  votes  of  more  than  two  others. 

Sect  V.  There  shall  be  one  stated  annual  meeting  of  the 
Counsellors,  which  shall  be  held  on  the  day  preceding  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  place  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

Sect  VI.  The  President  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Counsellors,  and  shall  order  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  notify 
the  Counsellors  of  the  same,  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  time 
of  such  meeting,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary,  or  when- 
ever four  of  the  Counsellors  may  request  it  in  writing ;  except, 
when  the  case  will  not  admit  of  delay,  the  President  may  call  a 
meeting  at  such  notice  as  the  circumstances  will  permit 

Sect.  VII.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Counsellors,  three  shaU  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  but  a  smaller 
number  may  adjourn  the  meeting. 

Sect  VIII.  Any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  Counsellors  maybe 
continued  by  adjournment 

Art.  V.     District  Society. 

Sect.  I.  The  Commonwealth  shall  be  divided,  by  the  Counsel- 
lors, into  Medical  Districts,  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
subdivided  or  altered,  as  circumstances  may  require.  A  District 
Medical  Society  shall  be  formed  in  each  District. 

Sect.  II.  In  every  District  Medical  Society,  there  shall  be  annua^ 
ly  elected  a  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  and  such 
other  Officers  as  such  Society  may  see  fit  to  choose. 

Sect.  III.  District  Societies  may  make  their  own  regulations, 
provided  they  are  not  incompatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
General  Society. 

Sect.  IV.  The  Treasurer  of  each  District  Society  shall  c<dlect 
the  assessments  due  within  his  District,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
receipt  of  a  list  of  the  same  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  General 
Society.     He  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  December, 
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make  a  full  return,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  of  all  the 
assessments  chaiged  on  his  list,  with  the  condition  of  each,  whether 
paid  or  unpaid  ;  and  also  transmit  the  amount  collected  by  him. 
Such  return  and  remittance  shall  be  a  full  discharge  of  the  demand 
created  by  the  charge  required  in  Art.  Ill,  Sect  VIIL  In  case 
any  District  Treasurer  shall  neglect  to  make  his  return,  as  herein 
provided,  he  shall  be  liable  to  any  penalty,  not  exceeding  ten  dol* 
lars,  which  the  Counsellors  may  deem  proper ;  and  the  District 
Society  shall  be  required  to  appoint  another  Treasurer  in  his  stead, 
who  shall  make  his  return  as  early  as  may  be  convenient  thereaften 
Any  such  fine  shall  be  distributed  as  follows :  one-^fourth  of  the 
amount  shall  belong  to  the  District  Society  ;  the  remaining  three* 
fourths  to  the  General  Society^ 

Sect.  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  each  District 
Society  to  communicate>  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  notice  of 
any  change  that  may  occur  in  his  district  by  the  death,  removal^ 
or  resignation  of  a  Member  of  the  Society.  He  shall,  immediately 
aft^  the  annual  election  of  Officers  in  his  District,  transmit  a  list 
of  the  same  to  Uie  Recording  Secretary  ;  he  shall  have  custody  of 
all  communica^ons  made  to  the  District  Society  to  which  b^ 
belongs,  and  shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  their  proceedings ;  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
General  Society,  or  the  District  Society  to  which  he  belongs.  If 
the  Secretary  of  any  District  Society  fail  to  discharge  any  of  the 
duties,  stated  in  this  Article,  or  in  any  others  of  this  Constitution, 
which  are  directly  connected  with  the  interests  and  proceedings 
of  the  General  Society,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine,  under  the  same 
limitation,  to  be  assessed  by  the  same  authority,  and  divided  in  the 
Bame  proportions,  and  between  the  same  parties,  as  in  ArU  V, 
Sect  IV. 

Sect  VI.  Every  District  Society  which  shall,  during  any  year, 
conform  to,  and  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  this  Constitution,  and 
which  shall  exhibit,  to  the  Counsellors,  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
«une  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  year,  shall  be  entitled,  at  tin 
discretion  of  the  Counsellors,  and  according  to  their  designatioti, 
to  receive  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  fifty,  of  the  Tolomes 
faetongiDg  iQ  the  Library  of  the  Society ;  the  same  ttf  be  deposited 
24 
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as  a  loan  with  the  Library  of  such  District  Society,  and  used  as  a 
part  thereof,  but  to  remain  the  property  of  this  Society,  and  liable 
to  be  recalled  whenever  the  Counsellors  shall  deem  it  necessary  or 
expedient. 

Sect.  VII.  If  any  District  Society,  which  shall  have  received 
the  afore-mentioned  loan,  shall  afterwards  neglect  or  refuse  to  dis- 
charge, in  a  proper  manner,  and  at  the  proper  time,  the  duties 
necessary  to  the  management  and  well-being  of  the  General  So* 
ciety,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Counsellors  to  recall  all  such 
privileges,  previously  granted,  and,  if  need  be,  to  direct  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  General  Society  to  collect  all  assessments  and  other 
dues  of  the  Members  of  such  District  Society. 

Art.  VI.     Library,  &e. 

Sect.  I.  The  Library  of  this  Society,  Museum,  Apparatus,  &c^ 
shall  be  kept  at  Worcester,  and  shall  be  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  Librarian,  who  shall  be  accountable  for  their  safety. 

Sect.  II.  The  Members  of  this  Society,  excepting  such  as  are 
Members  of  a  District  Society,  to  which  books  are  loaned,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  use  of  any  books  remaining  in  the  Society's  Library, 
on  a  personal  or  written  application  therefor  to  the  Librarian,  and 
giving  a  receipt  for  the  same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Librarian  to  keep  a  record  of  the  delivery,  and  the  date  of  the 
same,  and  to  preserve  the  receipts  so  given. 

Sect.  III.  Every  Member  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  a  book 
from  the  Library  one  year,  and  no  longer ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  if  he  neglect  or  refuse  to  return  it,  he  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  week,  on  each  book,  during  the  period 
any  book  or  books  shall  be  detained,  and  shall  be  deprived  of  any 
further  use  of  the  Library,  until  this  is  done.  If  any  book,  in  the 
possession  of  a  Member,  shall  be  injured,  it  shall  be  completely 
repaired  or  replaced  by  him. 

Sect.  IV.  Any  Member  of  the  Society  may  have  one  folio^ 
two  quartos,  or  three  of  a  smaller  size ;  but  no  more  at  any  one 
time. 

Sect.  V.  The  Librarian  shall  cause  each  book  belonging  to  the 
Library  to  be  marked  on  the  innde  coveri  with  the  foUowing 
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words,  viz : — "  Property  of  the  Massachusetts  Physo-Medical 
Society,"  or  "  Gift  of [naming  the  donor]  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Physo-Medical  Society,'*  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sect.  VI.  The  Librarian  may  appoint  a  Sub-librarian,  for  the 
delivery  and  receipt  of  books  ;  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
take  any  book  from  the  Library,  excepting  in  the  presence  of  the 
Librarian  or  Sub-librarian. 

Sect.  Vn.  When  a  Member  of  the  Society  applies  for  a  book 
which  is  out,  he  may  leave  a  written  application  for  it  with  the 
Librarian,  who  shall  retain  the  book,  after  its  return  to  the  Library, 
thirty  days,  for  the  person  so  applying  for  it. 

Art.  VIL     Amendments. 

Sect.  L  All  proposals  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  presented  in  writing,  and  read  before  the  Society  ;  and  no  vote 
shall  be  taken  upon  such  proposition  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society;  except,  when  the  case  is  urgent,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present,  (in  which  case  no  vote  by 
proxy  shall  be  allowed,)  the  Society  nuiy  proceed  to  take  up  and 
act  upon  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment  at  once. 

Sect.  U.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  Members  present  at 
any  meeting,  shall  be  requisite  to  the  altering  or  amending  of  any 
article  or  part  of  this  Constitution ;  and  in  such  cases,  no  vote 
shall  be  cast  by  proxy,  unless  the  proposed  alteration  or  amend- 
ment shall  have  been  read  before  the  Society,  at  a  previous  meeting. 


EalBs  nni  HtgulirtiDDS  nf  tiff  $m% 

1.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Members,  the  fdlowing  order 
shall  be  observed  in  the  transaction  of  business: — 

1st,  The  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  of  any 
special  meetings  that  have  been  held,  within  the  year,  shall  be  read 
by  the  Recording  Secretary,  who  shall  also  lay  before  the  Society 
the  records  of  the  transactions  of  the  Counsellors  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding, and  shall  report  the  names  of  those  who  have  become 
Members  of  the  Society  during  that  time. 
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2dy  Reports  of  Committees  shall  be  called  for  by  the  presiding 
Officer. 

3d,  Attention  shall  be  given  to  any  proposals  for  alterations  in 
the  Constitution,  by  the  Counsellors,  or  by  any  Members  of  the 
Society. 

4th,  Attention  shall  be  given  to  any  scientific  communications 
which  may  be  presented. 

Sth,  Any  propositions  or  suggestions,  which  may  be  thought 
conducive  to  the  welfore  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  general  interests 
of  Medical  Science,  may  be  brought  forward  by  any  Member ;  and 
the  Society  shall,  thereupon,  decide  by  vote  whether  to  engage  in 
the  consideration  of  the  same. 

6th,  The  President  shall  call  upon  the  person  appointed  to  de- 
liver the  annual  discourse,  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.;  and,  if  the 
other  business  be  not  concluded  at  that  time,  it  shall  be  postponed 
until  the  discourse  shall  have  been  delivered. 

2.  When  any  Member  shall  speak  in  a  debate,  he  shall  rise 
and  address  himself  to  the  presiding  Officer. 

3.  If  a  Member  has  spoken  once  in  a  debate,  he  shall  not 
speak  to  the  prevention  of  another  who  has  not  spoken,  and  OEian— 
ifests  a  desire  to  speak,  except  by  permission  from  the  Society. 

4.  A  Member  shall  not  interrupt  another  while  speaking,  unless 
to  call  him  to  order,  or  to  correct  a  mistake. 

5.  A  Member  shall  not  speak  on  any  subject  after  the  question 
is  put. 

6.  A  motion  shall  not  be  considered  unless  seconded. 

7.  A  vote  shall  not  be  reconsidered,  at  the  same  meeting,  by 
a  smaller  number  than  were  present  at  its  passing. 

8.  All  proposals  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  this  Society  shall 
be  stated  in  writing. 

9.  AU  printed  publications  shall  be  in  octavo. 
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MEDICAL  RAMBLES. 
No  L 

BT     PHOF.     E.     M.     PARRITT. 

There  is  a  dreamy  style  of  thought,  known  as  reverie,  which  has 
always  pleased  me.  Free  from  the  restraint  of  all  rule,  it  follows 
no  one  subject  to  its  ultimatum,  but  capriciously  plunges  into  an 
investigation  ;  and  then,  like  some  forensic  champion,  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  an  intricate  proposition,  gladly  seizing  a  false  or 
foreign  issue,  it  darts  off  at  a  tangent,  after  a  new  association  in 
the  train  of  thought,  and  roves  from  topic  to  topic,  untrammelled 
by  a  single  restraint.  There  is  a  wild  freedom  about  it,  from 
which  the  mind  reluctantly  turns,  to  the  more  useful,  it  is  true,  but 
much  more  severe  investigation  of  speculative  or  practical  propo- 
sitions. Analc^ous  to  this  style  of  thought,  is  also  one  of  writing. 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  call  it.  It  is  not  history ;  it  is  not  bi- 
ography ;  it  does  not  partake  of  the  character  of  a  revifew,  nor  of 
a  disquisition  ;  in  short,  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  composition 
that  reverie  does  to  thought.  It  squints  at  every  thing,  investigates 
nothing, — confines  itself  to  no  subject ;  but,  <'  like  the  bee  roaming 
from  flower  to  flower"  it  treats  or  rather  maltreats  all.  It  is  immatenal 
what  the  caption  to  the  article  may  be ;  for  he  must  be  verdant  in- 
deed, who  expects  any  connection  whatever,  not  only  between  the 
caption  and  the  composition,  but  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
same  composition.  I  have  headed  these  articles  of  which  this  is 
the  first  in  the  series,  with  "  Medical  Rambles."  Now,  if  for  one 
moment,  you  were  deceived  by  this  specious  caption  into  the  convic- 
tion, that  it  means  a  ramble  in  which  I  propose  to  gather  the  flow- 
ers of  medical  literature  into  an  immense  boquet  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession ;  or  that  I  intend  to  draw  sketches  of  character, 
maliciously  slandering  those  who  have  excited  my  prejudices,  and 
sycophantishly  complimenting  those  who  have  secured  my  fiiend- 
ship,  you  are  vastly  mistaken.  Then  what,  the  deuce^  do  you  mean  ? 
Well  the  fact  is,  confidentially,  dear  reader,  I  dont  know  myself, 
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"  with  certitude",  what  the  result  will  be.  A  I!  I  know  w,  that  1  am 
writing  at  8(Hnething ;  and,  as  Burns  once  said,— ^ 

*^        how  the  subject  theme  may  gang, 
Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon." 

Having  thut  most  satis&ctorily  answered  all  cjuestions,  and  given 
a  clear  idea  of  my  Intentions,  as  dear,  at  least,  as  are  my  own  coin 
ceptions  of  them,  I  will,  by  way  of  additional  apology^  say,  that  I 
am  somewhat  in  the  position  of  an  urchin  at  school,  the  pedagogue 
absent  I  have  been  domiciled,  for  some  months  past,  with  a  grafe 
and  dignified  /imc^ioitary,— «  most  ilhi8triou8(?)  President  of  a  most 
celebrated  medical  Institution, — ^whose  weight  of  person, — ah— I 
mean  character,-^  such  as  to  effectually  repress  all  Rttle  impnH 
prieties  in  conduct,  and  check  the  growth  of  excrescences  in  shape 
of  pertness  on  the  part  of  ifndividuak  whose  precociousness,  like 
my  own,  is  far  in  advance  of  their  discretion.  I  have  escaped  from 
beneath  this  severe  restraint,  and,  like  a  boy  at  large,  shoes  and 
stockings  off,  and  trow$ers  rolled  up  to  the  knees,  I  am  hixuriatiog 
abroad.  It  is  true,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  contempkitiDg  the 
time,  when  either  hunger  or  nightfall  will  drive  him  to  his  home 
again,  where  possibly  he  may  be  arraigned  before  the  domestic  tri^ 
bunal  to  answer  for  his  delinquencies, — so,  in  mine,  an  occasional 
misgiving  as  to  future  consequences  crosses  my  mind,  and  almost 
represses  my  exuberance  of  feeling,  bat  with  a  ^'who  cares  a  dam'^ 
feeling,  I  am  determined  to  enjoy  the  present  boor,  and  trust  to  a 
demure  fisice,  and  any  kind  of  concessions  for  future  esecatire 
clemency. 

Well,  we  are  in  Lawrence  at  last;— 'Lawrence  on  the  Merrimack* 
It  is  difficult  for  one,  who  like  myself,  has  been  accustomed  to  es* 
timate  the  growth  and  future  prospects  of  inland  villages  by  the 
agricultural  resources  which  surround  them,  to  clearly  understand' 
the  almost  instantaneous  creation  of  large  and  flourishing  maouftc- 
taring  villages.  In  the  agricultural  districts,  the  size  and  bimnesi 
of  th#  village  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  productions  of  the  ad- 
jacent territory ;  in  the  manufacturing  village,  U>  the  oi^pkal  invesi' 
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ed  in  manufisictimng.  The  former  grows  slowly,  as  the  adjacent 
resources  are  developed ;  the  latter  reaches  its  maximum  the  moment 
its  capital  is  located.  Five  years  since,  uncultivated  hills,  and  the 
barren  sand-banks  of  the  Merrimack,  were  all  that  met  the  eye ; 
now  these  are  teeming  with  an  active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent 
population,  and  thousands  of  spindles  and  clattering  looms  are  in 
active  operation.  Among  the  other  attractions  in  this  embryotic 
city,  (I  believe  it  is  not  yet  chartered,)  is  its  spacious  town  hall. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  structure,  doing  credit  to  the  taste  of  the 
architect  who  planned  it,  and  honor  to  the  hand  that  constructed 
it ;  but  the  lecture  hall  has  one  defect,  for  which  even  the  beauty 
of  its  external  architecture  and  fine  internal  finish  can  scarcely 
atone.  I  mean  its  unpleasant  echo.  In  lengthy  sentences,  if  the 
speaker  use  a  rapid  enunciation,  he  will  hear  his  first  words  re* 
echoed  before  he  completes  his  sentence  ;  and  this  intermingling  of 
echoed  words,  with  those  he  is  uttering,  is  very  embarrassing.  I 
speak  from  experience. 

But  mine  is  a  medical  ramble  ;  and  Lawrence  contains  several 
specimens  of  the  species  doctor,  and  genus  Jiomoy  among  its  collect 
tions  hi  Natural  History.  The  habits  of  this  biped  have  never 
been  folly  described,  in  any  work  on  mammalia,  to  which  I  have 
had  access.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  remedy  this  extraordi- 
nary omission,  nor  to  enter  on  a  learned  disquisition,  as  regards  the 
classification  and  other  considerations  of  a  purely  scientific  char^ 
acter ;  but,  from  a  close  inspection  of  their  habits,  I  have,  after 
due  consideration,  and  consulting  the  most  approved  authorities 
within  my  reach,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  species  doctor, 
of  the  genus  homo,  ought  to  be  subdivided  into  two  varieties,  which 
I  propose  to  name  mSneralivorous  and  herbivorous.  I  see  you  start 
at  the  term  minercJivorous ;  and,  from  the  puzzled  expression  on 
your  phiz,  I  readily  anticipate  your  question.  Now,  before  we 
proceed  any  farther,  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  advice.  Silence 
has  obtained  for  the  owl  the  reputation  of  wisdom.  In  these  ram- 
bles, you  will  find  many  terms  you  cannot  understand  ;  but,  it  ig 
"  extremely  vulgar,"  ''  decidedly  fetr,"  to  ask  any  questicms,  or 
manifest  the  least  surprise  at  words  of  strange  sound  or  unmouth* 
able  dimensions.  I  would  have  you  be  wise,  or  have  the  reputa-* 
tion  of  being  so^  at  least. 
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But,  to  return  to  the  term  mineralivorous.      I  do  not  mean  mtH' 
eral-eatingy — of  course  not.     Its  etymology  ?     What  of  that  ?    I 
tell  you,  medically f  we  reason  differently.     I  grant,  if  you  were  to 
decide  the  question,  influenced   by   the  apparent  sincerity  with 
which  each  of  the  varieties  urge  upon  their  patients  the  use  of 
these  respective  articles,  the  decision  would  be  in  favor  of  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word.      But,  I  tell  you,  such  a  decision  would  rain 
your  reputation  at  once,  among  scientific  observers.      They  would 
readily  see,  that  your  observations  were  of  a  very  superficial  char- 
acter, and  that  you  have  yet  to  learn  one  very  important  item  in  a 
medical  education  :  viz, — to  avoid  taking  medicine.      But,  I  sec 
you  are  not  initiated ;  and,  for  your  especial  benefit,  I  will  now 
make  a  confidential  communication.      All  doctors,  of  both  the  va- 
rieties, keep  their  remedies  to  seU,  not  to  take.      Their  bump  of 
caution,  in  reference   to  these  matters,  is  too  well  educated,  by 
their  daily  experiments  on  other  bipeds,  to  permit  them,  for  one 
moment,  to  commit  such  an   unpardonable  indiscretion.      Take 
their  own  medicines  ?      Is  your  mother  aware  of  your  absence? 
Miner alivorous,  therefore,  means,  despite  its  etymology,  mineral- 
giving  ;  and  herbiverotis  has  a  technical  meaning,  at  least,  in  this 
article,  and  means  "  root-and-herb-giving."      I  feel  somewhat  ex- 
hausted by  this  learned  disquisition,  as  to  the  proposed  sub-diviaoD 
of  the  species,  and  the  definition  of  the  terms  ;  but  I  cannot  dose 
this  digression  without  expressing  my  satisfaction  at  this  important 
accession  to  the  already  extensive  sub-divisions  of  the  genus  homo. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  Botany  has  ever  been,  to  me,  a  favorite  study, 
I  propose  to  examine  one  or  two  of  the  herbivorous  specimens ;  not 
because  they  are,  themselves,  articles,  the  description  of  which 
properly  belongs  to  Botany,  but  because  we  shall  find,  in  their  pos- 
session, many  valuable  items  belonging  to  my  favorite  science. 
Here,  step  into  this  place.  We  are  now  in  the  office  of  the  re- 
nowned Dr.  O. — and  his  associate,  Frank  K.,  M.  D.  As  you  en- 
ter, you  perceive,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  an  extensive  amy 
of  all  kinds  of  nostrums.  But  we  will  not  stop  here ;  this  is  but 
the  outer  court.  Before  us  is  the  sanctum,  in  which  preside  the 
genii  of  the  place.  To  the  right  of  this  sanctum,  as  you  enter, 
separated  by  a  thin  partition,  is  a  room  containing  sundry  casks. 
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with  foreign  brands,  to  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  contents  of 
which,  I  can  bear  the  most  ample  testimony.  Having  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  office  and  its  appendages,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
its  inmates.  That  tall,  demure-looking  chap,  is  the  veritable 
Frank  himself.  While  he  is  examining  and  prescribing  for  that 
patient,  let  us  make  some  observations  on  the  physical  man  ;  for 
Frank  is  a  study  worthy  our  attention.  Frank's  face  is  of  that 
peculiar  style  which  baffles  description,  being,  in  most  of  its  prom- 
inent traits,  perfectly  ambiguous.  It  is  said,  that  homeliness  and 
comeliness  pass  into  each  other  by  such  imperceptible  shades,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation.  Now,  my  opinion 
is,  that,  if  that  line  were  once  drawn,  the  legitimate  position  of 
Frank's  phiz  would  be  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but  just  on 
the  line.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  handsome ;  and  I  have  the  au- 
thority of  a  lady,  a  most  competent  witness  in  these  matters,  for 
saying,  ^'  it  is  far  from  homely.^*  Bat  this  is  not  the  only  particular 
in  which  its  ambiguity  consists.  Look  at  him  closely,  onee  more. 
He  will  take  no  offence.  Tell  me,  is  that  imperturbable  counten- 
ance of  the  seriotu  or  comic  caste  1  The  general  contour  indicates 
the  deacon,  I  admit ;  but,  look  at  the  comer  of  that  half-closed 
eye,  and  don't  you  see  the  devil  of  fun  lurking  beneatli  the  lashes? 
*^  What  a  fine  steady  fellow  the  Dr.  is,"  remarked  an  old  lady,  with 
a  handsome  daughter,  to  me.  Frank  had  just  been  making  up  his 
diagnosis  of  her  disease,  and  had  evidently  impressed  the  old  lady 
with  the  opinion,  that  he  scarcely  smiled  once  a  month,  and  then 
only  under  the  most  exciting  circumstances.  But,  hear  that  fel- 
low's remark,  back  here  in  the  sanctum  !  That  is  Dr.  R.,— one  of 
Frank's  intimate  associates,  and  you  will  perceive,  from  the  ''  cut 
of  his  jib,"  that  whoever  should  so  far  deceive  themselves,  as  to 
fancy  him  a  clergyman,  would  run  considerable  risk  of  being  con- 
fined on  the  plea  of  insanity.  But,  as  I  said,  bear  his  remark. 
"  Frank  is  one  of  the  b'hoys."  Now,  I  do  not  know  of  any  ex- 
pression in  the  vernacular,  so  fraught  with  meaning  as  this  pithy 
sentence.  It  fixes  the  character  of  him  to  whom  it  is  applied,  past 
a  doubt, — class,  order,  genus,  and  species.  Now,  if  we  take  into 
consideration,  the  aforesaid  expression  in  the  corner  of  Frank's 
eye, — his  peculiar  taste,  in  selecting,  as  his  intimate,  the  above  spe- 
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cified  Dr.  R — ,  and  admit,  as  evidence,  the  Dr.'s  own  estimate  of 
Frank's  character,  as  indicated  in  the  before-mentioned  expressive 
phrase,  the  balance  preponderates  awfully  to  the  side  of  fun.  But 
how,  in  the  world,  is  the  old  lady  so  wide  of  the  mark  ?  And  see, 
Frank  is  doing  the  agreeable  to  the  daughter,  to  the  evident  satis- 
faction of  the  mamma,  who  is  secretly  congratulating  herself  on 
her  daughter's  success  in  securing  the  attentions  of  such  a  steady 
(?)  nice  young  doctor. 

Well,  let  us  investigate,  philosophically,  this  phenomenon.  I 
lay  down,  as  a  basis  for  my  subsequent  remarks,  this  iact  in  nat- 
ural philosophy, — All  objects  are  tinged,  more  or  less,  with  the 
color  of  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen.  Thus,  put  on 
green  glasses,  and  every  object  appears  green.  Now,  the  old  lady, 
good  old  soul !  look  at  her !  All  her  feelings  are  of  the  sober 
character.  She  indulges,  occasionally ^  a  quiet  smile,  it  is  true ;  but, 
then,  it  is  always  with  extreme  caution ;  and  see,  she  starts  with 
horror  at  the  sonorous  cachination  issuing  from  ^^  the  shadesy^*  close 
by.  Looking  through  the  medium  of  her  feelings,  is  it  at  all  won- 
derful, that  she  should  see,  in  that  imperturbable  yron^upiece,  any- 
thing but  the  deacon  ? 

But  our  friend,  Dr.  R. — ,  is  of  a  <^  leetle*^  different  material  and 
education.  He  thoroughly  Understands,  that  a  serious  face  is  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  n.  practiced  joker;  and,  from  person- 
al experience,  he  knows  Frank  to  '^  lean  that  way."  Coming  un- 
der the  denomination  of  a  ''  whole-souled"  fellow. — generous  in 
his  feelings,  the  gentleman  in  his  manners,  relishing  a  joke,  and  an 
occasional  glass  oi-^iluted  water,  he  cannot,  for  the  soul  of  him, 
see  anything  else  in  Frank  than  the  '^  VhoyJ^  And,  looking  through 
the  medium  of  his  feelings,  how  could  he  ?  The  fact  is,  as  I  be- 
fore stated,  Frank's  phiz  is  ambiguous ;  and  different  individuals 
will  form  widely  different  conclusions  as  to  the  '^  inner  man." 

I  am  not  of  an  envious  disposition,  and  my  Benevolence  is  usu- 
ally marked  seven,  strongs  on  a  scale  of  seven ;  but,  I  confess,  I 
have  had  strange  feelings,  as  I  have  scanned  the  lineaments,  and 
calculated  the  advantages  of  such  a  map  of  the  soul.  That  face 
is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  I  can  show  it  in  figures. 
The  sober,  serious  portion  of  the  community  are  ready  to  take 
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their  affidavits,  that  it  is  the  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  saint  (!  I) 
and  actually  feel  a  sensation  of  awe,  as  they  approach  his  saint^ 
ship; — ^those  whose  reverence  has  suffered,  from  some  extraordinary 
compression,  and  whose  mirthfuluess  has  been  correspondingly  de* 
velopcd,  readily  read  in  it  the  requisites  of  a  *«  good  fellow'' — the 
qualifications  which  make  him  the  soul  of  the  social  party.  Thus, 
he  has  the  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  each.  When  I  contrast 
ray  own  lengthened  visage,  which  so  markedly  indicates  my  two 
prominent  characteristics,  steadiness  and  iaciiumity,  I  confess  I  ex- 
perience some  little  unpleasant  feelings  towards  Frank. 

But  all  ambiguity  ends  with  the  face ;  and  the  moment  we  are 
admitted  to  his  acquaintance,  all  doubt  vanishes.  We  then  behold 
the  marks  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  scintillations  of  wit,  which 
render  him  not  only  the  agreeable  companion,  but  the  skilful  phy-* 
sician. 

Dr.  0-—  is  absent ;  but  here  is  another  specimen,  just  entering, 
who  will  occupy  our  attention  for  some  time.  A  little  above  the 
medium  size ;  somewhat  knock-kneed,  yet  graceful  in  his  person, 
bland  in  his  manners,  and  winning  in  his  address ;  his  intellectual 
phiz,  rendered  still  more  so,  by  the  appendage  of  a  splendid  pair  of 
gold  spectacles, — we  have  before  us  the  hospitable  Dr.  A — . 

There  are  two  classes  of  character,  which  I  have  found  difficult 
to  describe ;  the  one,  on  account  of  its  being  dissimilar,  the  other, 
because  of  its  being  similar,  to  every  thing  else.  No  parallel  math- 
ematical lines  can  be  drawn,  where,  in  any  portion  of  their  extent, 
there  exists  either  convergence  or  divergence  ;  for,  this  inequality 
in  their  course  destroys  the  mathematical  conception  of  parallelism. 
But  not  so  in  descriptions  of  character.  When  we  institute  a  par- 
allel between  two  characters,  the  lines  necessarily  run  in  and  ottt. 
Their  bearing  is  to  the  same  points  of  the  mental  compass,  but  the 
lines  by  which  they  approach  that  point,  are  far  from  right  lines. 
In  short,  we  only  expect  agreement  in  general  traits,  but  wide  dif- 
ferences in  detail.  But,  where  there  exists  perfect  agreement  be- 
tween the  general  traits  and  specific  distinctions,  you  can  institute 
no  characteristic  parallel.  Our  friend,  Dr.  A —  belongs  to  the  be- 
fore-mentioned latter  class.  When,  therefore,  I  attempt,  for  the 
purposes  of  description,  a  parallel  between  the  Dr.  and  the  thor- 
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oughly  bred  gentleman  and  physician,  I  find  so  marked  a  coinci* 
dence  as  to  remind  me  more  of  the  mathematical  than  of  the  ckar*^ 
acteristk  parallel.  But  my  business  is  fault  finding.  Dont  you  see 
the  precision  of  all  his  arrangements— a  little  too  much  of  an  oM 
maid.  Hold  !  I  am  alarmed  now  in  earnest.  The  better  half  of 
the  illustrious  President,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  "Ram* 
ble,"  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  article  "old  maid'*  that 
can  be  got  up  in  any  country ;  and,  feeling  "  interested  for  the  hon* 
or  of  the  army^'  she  never  fails  to  visit  upon  the  heads  of  all  of- 
fenders against  this  useful(?)  article  of  household  and  kitchen  fiif 
niture,  the  most  condign  punishment.  I,  therefore,  "back  out"  and 
most  humbly  ask  pardon,  for  this  almost  unpardonable  lapsus  fti* 
giuB.  But,  to  return  to  the  Dr.,--dont  you  think,  that  what  we  ad* 
mire(?)  so  much  in  the  old  maid,  is  a  little  reprehensible  in  a  doc* 
tor  ?  Go  into  his  office  and  all  there  is  as  neat,  and  orderly  as  the 
most  fastidious  taste  could  require.  And  then  too  Seth  has  an  auy 
fid  bad  fault,  which  even  his  being  ship^wrecked  in  his  recent  trip 
to  Europe,  failed  to  cure.  I  mean  "pttnntng-,'*  and  friend  or  foe 
who  leaves  '^open  one  door/^  or  makes  one  luckless  expression,  i« 
sure  to  see  it  reflected  back,  badly  caricatured.  Now,  you  see,  my 
own  grievances  in  this  matter  were  of  so  aggravated  a  character  as 
to  make  mc  seriously  think  of  "coffee  and  pistols  for  two."  I  was 
"raised*'  in  old  steady  dutch  Pennsylvania,  where  all  are  grave,  hon* 
est,  and  unsophisticated ;  and  the  fact  is,  my  dutch  simplicity  reo* 
ders  me  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  these  punning  bi* 
peds.  So  great  is  my  horror  of  these  animals,  that  the  mere  idea 
acts  as  an  active  diaphoretic. 

But  huzza,  here  comes  the  redoubtable  Dr.  O. !  Small  "aint  he  f 
Got  a  big  soul  "rAowg-A,"  as  a  donation  of  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  will  amply  attest.  Now  what 
do  you  say  to  the  "  rig  of  this  craft."  A  little  piratical  ?  So  the 
mineraliccrous  doctors  say,  but  his  friends  know  his  benevolence  to 
be  unlimiied.  But  dont  you  see  energy  in  his  quick  movements? 
No  grass  "grows  under  his  feet"  Always  completes,  the  day  be 
undertakes.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  yourself,  just  listen  to  that  long 
*^  doctor  yarn'^  he  is  telling  with  so  much  zest,  and,  my  word  for  it, 
lobelia  is,  as  usual,  the  potent  article  by  which  he  bar  accompKtbed 
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some  new  and  most  extraordinary  cure^     A  little  too  radical  ;-4)ut 
n8  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  dealt  in  pills. 

Bat  here  are  two  other  worthies  just  entering.  That  smooth 
shrewd  little  man  is  the  spirit  of  the  ^'  Lawrence  Sentinel";  and  the 
Englishman)  by  his  side,  is  one  of  the  first  agents  by  whom  lobelia 
and  other  kindred  remedies  were  introduced  into  Great  Britain. 
The  Sentinel  has  a  spice  of  secretireness  in  his  character  which 
rather  predisposes  him  to  taciturnity;  but,  once  engaged  in  convert 
sation,  no  one  will  fail  to  be  pleased  with  his  extensive  fiind  of  gen- 
eral information.  He  too  is  a  reformer  in  medicine,  and,  with  an 
independence  worthy  the  man,  occasionally  makes  the  '<  Sentinel" 
the  medium  through  which  medical  truth,  as  well  as  political  Iight> 
is  dispensed  to  his  readers.  The  Englishman,  Mr.  C,  handles  a  pen 
finely ;  and  not  unfrequently  furnishes  a  fine  ^'  tit  bit'^  by  way  of 
communication  to  the  <*  Sentinel."  Just  ^'  the  least  bit  in  the  world'' 
inclined  to  flattery,  with  the  peculiar  English  brogue  which  always 
pleases  the  ear,  and  with  a  mind  enriched  by  extensive  observation^ 
he  insinuates  himself  into  your  ^^  good  graces,"  and  involuntarily 
you  find  yourself  ^'  vastly  pleased"  with  his  conversation. 

He  is  the  Phrenologist  of  the  company ;  and  his  decisions,  as  re- 
gards character,  are  final. 

Well,  now,  before  wc  take  our  leave,-— for,  you  perceive,  with 
the  exception  of  the  '^  Sentinel"  and  the  ^'  Phrenologist,"  who 
never  "  imbibe,"  they  are  growing  noisy ,-*-did  you  ever  meet  with 
BO  agreeable  an  assembly  ?  Gentlemanly,  generous,  and  inteDigent^ 
their  conversation  seasoned  with  the  real,  genuine  Aitic  salt^  ready 
to  do  battle  for  their  darling  reform,  and  yet  perfectly  free  from 
medical  bigotry,— the  u>orst  of  any ;  they  are,  indeed,  when 
collected  into  this  little  sanctum,  and  the  world  excluded,  an  oasie 
in  this  wilderness  of  men.  A  hearty  <<  God  bless  them  all,^'  say  L 
My  warmest  friendships  linger  around  the  group. 

But  see,  they  are  about  to  adjourn  to  '^  the  shades"  to  discuss  a 
dish  of  oysters,  and  we,  gentle  reader,  will  now  take  our  leave. 
Speakings  of  ''  the  shades"  and  ^'  oysters"  recalls  to  my  mind  one 
^<  purely  accidental  indiscretion"  of  mine,  which  happened,  or  rath* 
er  coauneneed  to  happen,  in  this  same  Kttfe  sanctum.  And  now  for 
yovr  ^^peoM  bcaefiti  (I  b^fai  te  Ibd  seiitsntioudy  (fidactic>)  I  will 
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give  you  a  bare  outline  of  the  adventure.  I  bad  been  speaking  and 
felt  exhausted, — ^that  is,  medically  speaking,  I  was  in  an  asthenic  con- 
dition ;  and,  of  course,  stimulants  were  indicated.  After  doe  ex* 
amination  and  thorough  investigation,  it  was  concluded,  that,  not  on- 
ly stimulants,  but  also  tonics  were  indispensible.  Now  cold  water 
is  a  tonic,  and  they  unanimously  decided  this  to  be  the  tonic  adapt- 
ed to  my  case.  But  the  stimulant, — the  class  being  so  extensive,-^ 
called  forth  an  animated  discussion.  Finally,  Frank's  arguments, 
backed  up  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Dr.  R.,  both  of  whom  bad 
made  frequent  use  of  it,  and  were  ready  to  testify  as  to  its  fine  ef- 
fects upon  their  own  systems,  prevailed  ;  and  it  was  decided,  that  a 
quantity  of  gin  equal  to  half  the  water  employed  should  be  added 
to  the  prescription.  It  was  claimed,  that  thus  the  disagreeable(?)  ef- 
fects of  suddenly  introducing  into  the  stomach,  a  liquid,  the  tern* 
perature  of  which  was  several  d^ees  beneath  that  of  the  viscos 
itself,  and  from  which  sedative  effects  might  possibly  result,  still 
brther  prostrating  an  already  languid  system  before  any  reac- 
tion could  ensue,  would  be  completely  avoided ;  and  the  gin^  be- 
ing not  only  a  stimulant  but  also  a  diuretic,  would  not  only  se- 
cure  the  effects  of  a  stimulant,  but  also,  (a  most  important 
consideration)  promote  the  secretions.  A  little  saccharine  matter 
completed  the  prescription.  Now  I  have  a  horror  of  all  medicines, 
and  generally  resolutely  refuse  to  take  anythipg ;  but,  in  thisexigen- 
cy,  the  learning  of  the  '^medical  council,"  the  scientific  character  of 
the  prescription,  and  my  own  debility  shook  my  resolution,  and  I 
submitted  to  the  dose.  I  believe  in  the  lately  revived  doctrine  of 
Bischoff,  viz.,  that  those  medicines  which  act  dynamically,  do  it  by 
means  of  electrical  agencies  ;  and,  certainly,  the  before  mentioned 
prescription  justifies  my  belief;  for,  if  the  effects  upon  my  system 
were  not  electrical,  then  am  I  no  judge  of  my  own  sensations. 

My  condition  was  rapidly  changed  from  that  of  asthenia,  to 
sthenioy  and  my  mind,  sympathizing  with  my  now  rapidly  reacting 
energies,  assumed  a  new  activity — an  activity  so  energetic  as  to 
completely  resist  all  control.  It  is  strange  what  an  intimate  sjwr 
pathy  exists  between  <^  mind  and  matter,"  and  how  soon,  when 
health  returns,  the  mind  grows  active.  But  I  will  not  now  stop  t» 
draw  any  philosophical  codcIobioqs  ;  ^for  all  my  enemies,  and  smb 
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not  a  few  of  my  friends,  are  of  the  firm  opinion,  notwithstanding 
my  earnest  expostulations  to  the  contrary,  that  the  condition  of 
convalescence  before  mentioned,  was  rather  pathological  excite- 
ment. I  set  this  conclusion  down,  however,  to  malice  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  Could  about  six  ounces  of  gin  (the  dose 
was  repeated,  as  matter  of  course,)  induce  a  patholc^cal  condi- 
tion ?     Absurd. 

Well,  by  way  of  congratulation  on  my  rapid  recovery,  a  treat  of 
oysters  was  proposed,  and  we  retired  to  "  the  shades."  Now,  this 
is  an  established  fact  in  natural  history :  The  bivalvular  testaceous 
animals  which  are  edible,  if  taken  late  at  night,  are  apt  to  create 
unpleasant  sensations,  unless  we  take,  in  connection  with  them, 
some  article  of  a  narcotic  character.  A  friend  of  mine,  whose 
hair  was  formerly  a  glossy  black,  but  which  now,  in  consequence 
of  early  piety,  (?)  as  he  confidentially  informs  me,  is  turning  some- 
what gray  at  the  locks,  (I  mention  this  to  show  he  has  experience,) 
thus  explains  this  singular  fact.  The  narcotic  substance,  acting 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  tesiacea^  produces  in  these  a  comatose  con- 
dition, thus  placing  upon  them  a  quietw,  and  preventing  them 
from  mechanically  interfering  with  the  gastric  operations ;  and, 
by  the  time  they  recover  from  this  lethargic  condition,  they  are 
perfectly  digested.  The  explanation  is  certainly  philosophical,  and 
is  subject  to  but  one  objection,  which  I  will  state  presently.  The 
narcotic  employed  is  generally  ^^  old  Scotch  ale  ;"  and  now  for  the 
objection,  or  rather  difficulty.  Occasionally,  it  has  been  noticed, 
by  accurate  observers,  that  the  ale,  instead  of  attacking  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  the  oyster,  acts  upon  that  of  the  patient,  giving  rise 
to  symptoms  of  rather  an  urgent  character,  and  not  unfrequently 
inducing  a  pathological  condition. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression.  We  adjourned  to  the 
"  shades ;"  the  oysters  were  produced,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  before-mentioned  fact,  the  necessary  narcotic,  in  the  shape  of 
a  glass  of  most  delectable  Scotch  ale.  By  some  peculiar  idiosyn- 
cracy  of  constitution,  (such  things  do  exist,)  the  narcotic  operated 
upon  the  nervous  systems  of  all  the  party,  leaving  that  of  the  oys- 
ters intact.      Up  to  this  period,  I  claim  for  myself  a  condition  per 
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fectly  physiological ;  from  this  period  a  pathological  ooe  may  ba? e, 
to  a  certain  limited  extent,  existed.  I  have  certain  vagne  impreB- 
sions  of  feeling  somewhat  wealthy — of  owning  one  half  of  old 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  holding  a  mortgage,  ready  to  be  foreclosed, 
on  the  other  half;  but  it  is  now  so  late,  and  I  am  so  drowsy,  I  can 
not  sofficiently  collect  my  recollections  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. So  now,  dear  reader,  let  us  close  this,  our  first,  but  1 
hope  not  last,  pleasant  medical  ramble. 


CONNECTICUT  BOTANICO-MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

MAT   SESSION. 

New  Haven,  May  14tA,  1850. 
DocT.  Newton  : — 

I  send  you,  for  publication  in  the  Journal,  some  portion  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  for  the  present  year. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  by  the 
President,  J.  W.  Johnson,  M.  D. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 

President, — ^Henrt  F.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Vice  President,— T.  F.  Davis,  Plymouth,  Ct 

Treasurer, — C.  W.  Ja^ues,  Manchester,  Ct. 

Recording  Secretary, — T.  S.  Sperrt,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Ct 

Corresponding  Secretary, — A.  JunsoN  Ja^ues,  Central  V8- 

lage,  Plainfield,  Ct. 
Censors, — Isaac  J.  Sperrt,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Joseph  D.  Friend,  M.  D.,  South  Middletown,  Ct 
Hervet  B.  Steele,  Winsted,  Ct 
John  Hooker,  M.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
John  T.  Cooke,  Norwich,  Ct 
On  motion  of  I.  J.  Sperry,  M.  D., 
Voted,  That  Prof.  E.  M.  Parritt  of  Worcester  be,  and  is  hereby 
awarded  an  honorary  Diploma  from  this  Society. 

The  discussion  with  reference  to  the  Worcester  College,  was  in- 
definitely postponed. 

T.  S.  Sperrt,  Rec.  Sec. 
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PREMIUM  FOR  DISSERTATION  ON  MERCURY. 

Prop.  Newton; — Dear  Sir  ; — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
give  place  to  the  following  notice  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal ; — 

Whereas,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the. "  Massachusetts  Phy so- 
Medical  Society,"  it  was  resolved,  by  vote  of  said  Society,  that  a 
premium  of  Ten  Dollars  be  awarded  to  any  member  of  the  pro- 
fession who  shall  write  the  best  dissertation  on  the  modus  operandi 
and  effect  of  mercury,  when  given  as  a  medicine,  more  particular- 
ly the  proto-chloride  of  mercury j  or  calomel, — the  dissertation  to  be 
written  in  common  language,  for  public  reading  ;^all  those  intend- 
ing to  write  are  requested  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  possible, — as,  on  the 
first  of  November  next,  the  manuscript  will  be  read  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  selection,  and  the  one  chosen  will  then  be  printed,  in 
readiness  to  be  presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty in  Boston. 

All  manuscripts  may  be  forwarded,  sealed,  to  the  address  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  On  the  first 
of  November,  he  will  open  the  manuscripts,  and,  on  reading,  select 
the  one  chosen  by  him.  Then  he  will  enclose  them  to  one  of  the 
Committee,  who  is  requested  to  select  the  one  chosen  by  him,  and 
forward  the  name  of  the  author  to  the  Chairman,  at  Newburyport. 
The  second  Committee  is  requested,  after  reading  and  selecting,  to 
forward  the  manuscripts  to  the  third  Committee,  who,  on  reading 
and  selecting,  is  requested  to  enclose  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  one  chosen  by  him,  with  the  manuscripts,  to  the  address  of  the 
Chairman  at  Newburyport,  who,  guided  by  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  will  procure  the  printing  of  the  one  chosen  by  the 
majority. 

The  above  mode  of  action,  is  submitted,  as  the  most  expeditious 
and  appropriate. 

Committee  of  selection — George  W.  Skinner,  Chairman,  New- 
buryport, Mass.;  Aaron  Ordway,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  A.  W.  Pratt, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Newburyport,  July  15th,  1850. 
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HOW  TO  PRESERVE  THE  TEETH. 

In  no  respect,  is  a  greater  want  of  cleanliness  displayed,  than 
in  a  neglect  to  preserve  the  structure  and  beauty  of  the  teeth. 
Many  persons  manifest  much  taste  in  selecting  handsome  material 
for  clothing,  and  in  having  it  neatly  made,  and  properly  adjusted, — 
outwardly  personifying  neatness  itself;  and  yet,  every  time  they 
open  their  mouths,  they  betray  themselves,  and  exhibit  a  sight  which 
brings  to  the  remembrance  of  the  spectators  the  comparison  of 
"whited  sepulchres."  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  better  calculated 
to  disgust  any  one  of  truly  refined  taste,  than  the  sight  of  neglect- 
ed, or  black  and  scurvied  teeth.  The  frequent  exhibition  of  such 
sights,  however,  is  not  so  much  owing  to  neglect,  as  to  the  want 
of  information,  relative  to  the  proper  articles  to  be  used  as  a  den- 
tifrice,— for  more  than  half  the  patent  dentifrices  are  composed  of 
such  articles,  as  mechanically  or  chemically  destroy  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth,  and  thus  prevent  the  very  object  for  which  they  are  used. 

Amongst  the  most  common  and  most  injurious  articles  used,  is 
charcoal ;  the  fine  sharp  particles  of  which  soon  cut  away  and 
destroy  the  enamel.  In  this  way,  many  a  splendid  set  of  teeth 
has  been  destroyed.  Those  who  wish  to  preserve  their  teeth,  should 
rub  them  well  at  night  with  pulverized  goldenseal,  and  brush,  and 
rinse  them  well  the  next  morning  with  cold  water ;  and  they  will 
preserve  the  structure  and  beauty  of  their  teeth  much  longer,  than 
by  using  all  the  patent  dentifrices  that  have  ever  come  out. 

Fincastk,  Ohio,  June,  1850.  S.  E.  C. 


AN  INQUIRY. 
Mr.  Editor: — 

Allopathists,  in  this  vicinity,  are  saying  that  their  remedies 
fail  of  their  usual  efficacy  ;  and  some  have  the  honesty  to  admit, 
that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  give  any.  Will 
not  their  eyes  yet  get  open  to  the  true  light  ? 

Yours,  &c. 
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WORCESTERIAN  MUNIFICENCE. 

Our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  coining  the  adjective  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  heading  of  this  article.  We  have  felt  it  to  be  due  to 
our  citizens  to  take  this  prominent  notice  of  the  liberal  aid,  recent«> 
ly  afforded  by  individuals,  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Worces^ 
ter  Medical  Institution.  By  this  aid,  the  Trustees  have  been  en* 
enabled  to  secure  a  lovely  and  most  eligible  piece  of  ground,  and 
will  proceed,  forthwith,  to  erect  a  magnificent  and  imposing  edi- 
fice,-«-one  that  will  afford  ample  accommodations  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  teaching,  and  will  seat,  in  each  of  the  Lecture  rooms^ 
about  three  hundred  students. 

It  is  now  designed,  that  the  building  shall  be  in  readiness  for  the 
neit  Course  of  Lectures ;  but,  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Trus^ 
tees,  they  need  to  raise,  by  subscription,  at  least  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  sum,  our  own  citizens  have  already  pledged  about 
one  half,  and  will  probably  yet  enlarge  their  subscriptions  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  surely  will  be  a  burning  shame,  if  the 
friends  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  State  and  New  England 
do  not  promptly  raise  the  balance. 

The  charter  of  the  Institution  allows  its  Trustees  to  hold  prop« 
erty  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and  they  are 
determined  to  make  this,  not  merely  the  Physo-medical  College  of 
New  England,  but  the  Medical  College  of  New  England ; — that  is, 
they  are  fixed  in  their  purpose  of  concentrating  at  Worcester  great-^ 
er  advantages  for  obtaining  a  correct  and  thorough  medical  educa« 
tion,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  any  of  the  States.  We  shall| 
even  the  next  Spring,  have  a  beautiful  Botanic  garden ;  and,  to 
our  already  competent  chemical  and  anatomical  apparatus,  we  shall 
have  added  a  large  increase. 

During  the  past  year,  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Faculty.     The  number  of  Professors  has  been  increased;  and/ 
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hereafter,  it  is  desigued,  that,  at  least,  six  men  (probably  we  shtdl 
have  more  even)  shall  give,  not  partial  instruction,  as  hitherto  ia 
some  of  the  departments,  hixtfuU  Conrses  of  Lectures  in  their  sev* 
eral  Professorships.  The  lengthening  of  the  College  Term  to  na> 
teen  weeks  will  favor  the  securing  of  this  object. 

It  is  but  proper,  before  closing  this  article^  to  say,  that  the  highly 
commendable  munificence  of  oUr  citizens  owes  its  existence  to  that 
correction  of  public  sentiment  which  has  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  an  important  change  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Institution.  Prof» 
Comings  had,  again  and  again,  asserted,  confidently^  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  even  a  very  limited  amount  of  funds  for 
our  object  in  Worcester,  and  that  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  wm 
all  which  could  rationally  be  hoped  for  from  the  whole  of  New 
England.  We  have,  all  along,  felt,  that  we  knew  the  true  reason 
for  estimating  the  liberality  of  friends  at  so  low  a  mte  ;  and,  now 
that  the  change  has  been  effected^  and  our  actual  position,  as  oc» 
cupying  high  scientific  and  professional  ground,  is  understood,  we 
are  not  essentially  disappointed,  though  highly  pleased,  that  so 
marked  and  substantial  evidence  of  interest  in  our  cause  is  soddoH 
ly  manifested.  Our  only  disappointment  is,  that  so  many  of  tbe 
community  whose  'prejudices  had  been  against  us,  on  account  of 
our  supposed  symbolization  with  that  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  em' 
piricism  which  they  call  Thomsonism,  and  our  retaining  with  lu 
the  personification  of  that  medical  faith)  should  be  candid  enough 
to  take  their  stand  in  our  favor,  so  immediately  on  learning  tbe  true 
character  of  the  principles  which  we  advocate. 

We  now  look  for  and  confidently  expect  a  measure  of  the  same 
liberality  to  be  shown  in  other  portions  of  the  State  and  elsewhere. 
Furnish  us,  friends,  with  the  pecuniary  means  ;  and,  as  God  gi?c« 
us  ability,  we  will,  in  point  of  advantages  to  those  seeking  a  pro- 
frasional  education,  render  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  so* 
perior  to  any  College  in  New  England  or  the  country. 
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**  Mm  Mpan  itutk  wktrntr  finmd^ 
On  Christian  or  #»  Heathen  gr&und.^ 


VOL.  XT.  WOBOBSTBB,  MASS.,  BBPTBIIBBR  1, 1800.  Va».. 


Communtcattona* 


MEDICAL  RAMBLES,  NO.  IL 

BT  PROF.  1.  M.  PAR&ITT,  M.  D. 

**  Have  youever  been  to  Boston  ?'' 

There  is  much  meaning  in  an  emphasis^  or  an  inflection.  Like 
the  position  of  the  hat,  the  crimp  of  the  mouth,  or  the  shape  of 
the  nose,  they  give  form  and  feature, — in  other  words,  gUt  and 
meaning  to  sentences.  An  interrogation,  pronounced  in  a  mono- 
tone, terminated  by  a  simple  upward  inflection,  always  indicates^ 
unless  modified  by  the  manner  of  the  interrogator,  deference  for 
the  individual  addressed.  When  the  tones  are  subdued,  there  is  a 
26 
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lomething  about  it  of  the  *^  if  it  suits  your  convenience"  character, 
which  never  fails  to  secure  your  friendliest  attention.  Get  into  a 
stage  coach  on  some  accommodation  (?)  /tne,  where  a  vehicle  orig- 
inally designed  to  receive  nine  passengers,  is  now  made  the  recep- 
tacle of  twelve, — not  in  virtue  of  any  elasticity  on  the  part  of  the 
coach  which  enables  it  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  dimensioni 
of  the  crowd,  but  to  a  capability  of  condensation,  (thanks  to  the 
elasticity  of  muscular  and  cartilaginous  structures,)  on  the  part  of 
your  own  person,  to  which  you  submit  with  as  good  a  grace  u 
the  force  of  surrounding  circumstancei  will  permit ;  and  notice  the 
ill  natured  silence  which  characterizes  the  first  few  miles  after  each 
bas  achieved  the  desperate  enterprise  of  securing  about  six  square 
inches  of  seat  for  his  body  corporate,  which  under  or  rather  bttwea 
other  circumstances  requires  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches,  running 
measure. 

The  fact  is,  getting  into  a  stage  coach  at  the  commencement  of 
a  journey,  before  the  parties  thus  thrown  together  have  any  knowl* 
edge  of  each  other,  is  one  of  those  achievements  to  which  we  look 
back  with  a  feeling,  such  as  originates  from  having  accomplished 
an  act  of  desperate  bravery,  yet  so  highly  spiced  with  the  grotesque 
and  ridiculous  as  to  render  one  rather  anxious  to  conceal  his  share 
in  the  transaction.  All  personal  dignity,  consequent  upon  the  per* 
formance  of  some  valorous  act,  is  here  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  rush,  a  scramble,  a  trampling  of  toes,  and  an  exchange  of 
angry  glances,  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  pei  formance. 
Conscious  of  a  degradation  of  our  personal  dignity,  and  with  a 
vague  idea  of  some  extremely  ridiculous  position  into  which,  during 
the  general  meUcy  we  may  have  unconsciously  fallen,  we  sit,  silent* 
ly  brooding  over  our  own  grievances  and  our  neighbor's  selfishness, 
until  your  companion  opposite,  in  the  deferential  tone  and  manner 
before  described,  asks  you  a  question;  when,  pre^/o-change,  the 
gloom  is  expelled  from  your  own  brow,  you  feel  relieved,  and  glad- 
ly engage  in  conversation.  The  genial  influence  spreads  from  man 
-to  man,  brows  relax,  eyes  cease  to  flash,  and  the  <<  milk  of  human 
kindness"  exhibits  itself  through  the  coach  in  a  thousand  little  acts 
of  courtesy.  Our  fat  friend,  instead  of  dilating  his  already  over- 
grown dimensions,  uses  every  exertion  to  contract  them, — in  short, 
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the  friendliest  feelings,  and  not  unfrequently  the  warmest  friend- 
ships are  contracted  under  circumstances  such  as  these.  So  much 
for  r<me»  emphasis^  and  inJUciion  in  a  stage  coach.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  these  paraphernalia  of  language  is  by  no  means  limited. 
The  most  opposite  feelings,  as  love  and  hatred,  respect  and  con- 
tempt, are  equally  well  indicated. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  Boston  V* 

Influences  and  characteristics  always  radiate  fromi  never  con- 
Terge  towards  a  centre.  Like  the  light  from  the  taper,  or  the  grav- 
ity from  the  earth's  centre,  their  intensity  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to 
their  distances  from  the  originating  point.  National  characteristics 
originate  from  their  capitols,  growing  less  perceptible  as  we  recede 
from  them.  France  becomes  less  French  as  you  approach  the  Ger- 
man frontier ;  and  one  who  has  never  been  in  Paris,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  Frenchman.  Different  portions  of  the  United  States  are 
characterized  by  certain  peculiarities,  all  emanating  from  different 
eentres.  No  one  living  in  our  South  Western  States  can  be  trulj 
said  to  have  seen  the  Southern  people,  and  their  habits,  manners^ 
feelings,  and  motives  of  action,  if  he  has  not  visited  New  Orleans^ 
the  great  emporium  of  the  West  and  South, — the  centre  from 
whence  radiates  concentrated  Southernism.  The  Pennsylvanian 
who  has  never  visited  ^<old  Philadelphia"  is  scarcely  fit  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise ;  in  short,  to  use  a  phrase  now  beginning  to 
assume  respectability,  this  is  the  only  city  in  which,  (for  that  lati- 
tude,) he  <'can  see  the  elephant."  In  (he  New  England  States,  Bos- 
ton is  the  great  centre, — the  only  acknowledged  standard  of  yan- 
kee  virtues,  and  yankee  vices.  The  true  specimen  of  the  live  yofk- 
kee  can  only  receive  his  last  touches  and  finishings^  in  the  **city  of 
notions."  "  They  dont  do  so  in  Boston,"  is  always  reserved  for 
the  dernier  resort,  when  all  other  arguments  fail  to  convince  an  ob- 
stinate opponent,  as  regards  the  propriety  of  some  arrangement 
An  appeal  to  this  standard  is  final,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who 
proves  infidel  to  it.  From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  at  once  see 
the  necessity,  imposed  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  over  three 
years  old,  of  visiting  Boston ;  for  Boston  is  New  England  con* 
centrated,  and,  as  you  recede  from  it,  yankeeism  becomes  less  in- 
tense.   Boston  is  emphatically  the  emporium  of  New-England, 
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fiom  wbeiiC8  are  dittributed  the  staple  characteristics  of  the  true 
yankee  ;  and,  ia  as  much  as  he  prefers  the  fresh  to  the  tsqioftedar- 
tidej  be  cbooaes  to  go  to  Boston  and  '^purchase  from  the  maDU- 
ftctorer.'' 

**  Have  you  ne9€r  been  in  Boston  7" 

I  have  frequently  thought,  that  the  masde  denoounated  by  amt- 
omists  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaqtie  nan  was  hugely  developed 
in  ladies,  and  that  much  of  the  contempt  which  they  can  soeffiMt- 
mJly  throw  into  language,  b  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  thk 
saim  muscle.  If  you  have  any  taste  for  anatomy,  just  ofiend  one 
of  tba dear  creatures;  and,  if  the  wings  of  the  nose  do  not  imms- 
diately  tmUh  upward  most  avsfuJfy^  then  am  I  mistaken.  True,  it 
it  a  dangerous  experiment,  ainl  one  which  no  sane  man  is  wiDifig 
la  repeat ;  but  I  merely  suggest  it  to  those  connoiseurs  whose  loie 
of  anatomy  is  fiu*  in  advance  of  their  discretion.  Oh  there  is  some- 
tiling  peculiarly  acrid  in  that  toss  of  the  head,  and  twitch  of  tlie 
noaei  which  always  chills  «€,  (I  am  an  extremely  iender-heorisi 
mttn^  arousing  noe  from  either  my  wakingor  my  slee(Hng  dresBis,  and 
reminding  m^  of  the  deference  due  the  gentUr  (7)  sex. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  a  great  many  wige  men,  amongst  whom  Ls- 
vikter  stands  prominent,  have  set  this  down  as  a  &ct  io  Physiogno- 
my ;  viz>  that  thin  compressed  lips,  and  an  aquiline  nasal  orgin 
of  small  sixe,  the  walls  of  which  are  extremely  attenuated,  is  an  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  the  Xantippean  propensity.  I  beg  leave  to 
differ  from  the  befor^mentioned  authority,  and  will  introduce  sa 
argument  to  disprove  it,  or  rather  to  prove  that  the  propensity 
is  not  confined  to  the  proprietors  of  small  noses.  It  is  evideotf 
(speaking  anatomically,)  that  the  size  of  tlie  before-menUoned 
hwUor  labii  superioris  alaque  nasi  will  be  proportionate  to  the  di- 
mension of  the  nasal  appendage.  Now,  since  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion of  which  any  muscle  is  cap^ible,  is  dependent  upon  its  magoi- 
tqde,  it  follows,  that  the  lady  who  wields  a  large  nose,  (I  look  up- 
on the  remaining  features  as  meie  appendages,)  will  necessarily 
be  enabled  to  execute  that  chtf-dCoewore  of  female  movements,  vul- 
garly known  as  <*  turning  up  the  nose,"  to  fiir  greater  perfectioo, 
than  she  who  is  the  mistress  of  a  smaller  specimen.  But  this  grand 
female  manoeuvre  is  an  adverb,  expressive  of  the  most  sovereign 
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contempt ;  and,  when  performed  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  modi* 
fies  the  whoIe,--inoun8  and  connectives,  (an  eoxeption,  to  which  I 
would  most  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  grammarians,)  as 
well  as  the  adjectives,  verbs,  and  participles.  But,  since  the  sting- 
ing pungency  of  "a  scolding^*  is  dependent  upon  the  contempt 
manifested  by  the  speaker,  it  follows,  that,  if  a  lady  with  a  small 
nose  can  scold  somtf  one  with  a  large  one  must  be  awful. 

*^Never  been  in  Boston  !"  Ugh !  look  at  her.  Have  you  some 
anti-spasmodic  tincture  in  your  pocket?  There,  I  feel  somewhat 
better. 

"  Do  tell !  Have  you  never  been  in  Boston  ?" 

Kindness  in  thai  inflection :  and  yet  a  tone  indicative  of  com* 
miseration  for  this  defect  in  our  trained.  Man  is  not  only  a  gre- 
garious but  also  an  imitative  animal.  Hence  the  philosophy  of  tb# 
adage,  "  When  in  Rome,  do  as  Romans  do.*'  Now,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  parody,  since  we  are  in  New  England,  had  we  not 
better  "do  as  yankees  do? "  True,  I  had  intended  our  second  "ram- 
ble" should  be  in  the  pleasant  "city  of  spindles ;"  but  we  can  never 
'^squeeze  through,"  unless  we  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Mecca 
of  New  England.  So,  with  your  permission,  we  will  ramble  through 
Boston. 

What  a  crowd  of  associations  rush  upon  the  mind,  as  you  enter 
this  rtvoliUionary  city,  for  such  it  is  still.  The  restless  spirit  which 
made  it  the  object  of  special  persecution  by  the  mother  country, 
still  exhibits  itself  in  a  constant  series  of  what  are  now  called  re- 
formatary  movements, — movements  which  shake  the  old  established 
usages  of  the  nation.  But  ours  is  a  noedical  ramble ;  and,  however 
much  I  am  inclined  to  dwell  upon  this  fruitful  topic,  I  will  confiao 
myself  principally  to  the  "jpro/cmon.^' 

Here  is  Hanover  Street,  and  here  is  the  world-wide  No.  47. 
Here,  back  this  way  to  its  rear.  But  be  cautious  you  do  not  tread 
on  the  dozens  of  Irish  urchins  playing  in  the  narrow  passage.  Dr. 
Johnson's  children  ?  Pshaw,  no  such  thing.  Don't  you  know  he's 
a  bachelor, — an  honest  quaker  bachelor  ?  Ha !  ha  !  well  the  idea 
is  rather  queer ^ — a  yankee  quaker  bachelor,  and  Msh  children  / 
But  here  we  are,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
Physo-Medical  physicians,  the  grea  depot  from  whence  are  drawB 
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a  lai^o  abaro  of  the  jmlrtt  and  catbartica  of  the  reformed  pncti- 
tioQers  of  New  Englaod.  This  place  is  indeed  a  curiosity.  From 
^^llar  to  garret,"  boxes  and  barrels  are  filled  with  contributioBS 
drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdooi,  all  ^reiA  and  in  good  order, 
picked  over  to  remove  foreign  noatter,  woody  parts,  and  dead  por- 
tions; This  favorite  establishment,  one  of  the  earliest  in  New 
England,  soon  secured  to  itself  a  reputation  for  pure,  unadulterated 
articles,  (a  consideration  of  no  mean  importance,) — ^which  repula- 
tion^  I  am  pleased  to  say,  it  still  retains  and  richly  meriu.  But  I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  the  men,  we  will  let  their  shops  go,  and 
direct  our  attention  to  them.  That  fine  active  fellow, — the  head 
cterk,— is  Mr.  C—  Now  I  like  the  "rig  of  that  craft."  Atten- 
tive to  his  duties  in  packing  and  arranging  medicines,  he  yet  coo- 
trives  to  give  all  necessary  attentioii  to  strangers  and  customerB, 
owicing,  by  his  interest  in  all  the  operations  of  the  establishmeiit, 
Ilia  adhesion  to  the  welfare  of  his  employer.  This  is  as  it  should 
btv  and  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  all 
who^  approach  hon. 

What  an  okl  deepy  chap  }  ha !  ba !  usii^  theyHeiuff  dialect,  that 
if  ^iend  Billy,"  in  the  world's  language.  Dr.  Johnson  of  the 
New  England  Botanic  Depot,  rear  of  47  and  49  Hanover  Street, 
Boston;  Let  me  tell  you  be  is  not  sleepy  in  a  deal  or  in  judging 
of  mm  and  medicines.  That  eye  which  he  shuts  up,  as  he  listeoi 
to  your  conversation,  or  when  he  is  immersed  in  thought,  is  no  in- 
dieation  of  sleep.  When  that  eye  shuts,  he's  widest  awake.  Some 
iH  natured  people,  (such  people  do  exist,)  have  suggested  that  itii 
a  mere  habit,  contracted  by  a  most  inveterate  winking  at — (in  your 
ear,  if  you  please,)  the  ladies  (!)  to  which  they  do  say  be  was  for> 
merly  prone  most  awfully.  But  I  look  upon  this  as  a  mere  slander, 
which  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  correct.  Is  he  not  a 
bachelor?  Whoever  winked  at  a  lady  and — escaped?  I  (dear 
reader,  be  warned)  winked  once,  and— -<lear  me,  how  warm  it  is. 
Let  me  have  a  little  of  that  cholera  syrup.  By  the  by,  this  is  one 
of  the  Dr.'s  own  nostrums,  and  a  better  article  is  not  found  in  any 
Biarket.  In  the  incipient  stages  it  is  almost  a  specific  for  dysentery, 
and  as  a  family  medicine  is  unrivalled.  But  I  have  said  the  Dr.  is 
a  quaker,  or  at  least  he  leans  that  way.     True,  you  do  not  hear  it 
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in  his  language,  nor  see  it  in  the  cut  of  his  coat,  or  breadth  of  bis 
brim,  nor  yet  in  those  handsome  whiskers,  of  which  he  is  evidently 
a  Uuk  proud,  but  in  his  straight-forward,  onward  course.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  character  of  the  '<  Friends"  is  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that,  in  other  portions  of  the  Union,  they 
are  noted  as  a  class,  for  their  intelligence,  and  benevolence,  deco- 
rum, and  honesty.  They  are  emphatically  the  vis  conservatrix  of 
the  Middle  States, — the  great  sheet  anchor  of  the  '<  law  abiding 
party"  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  true,  I  find  some  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  latitude  of  the  Dr.'s  birth,  (he  was  born  '<  down  east,") 
with  his  quaker  peculiarities  ;  but  extremes  will  sometimes  meet,  as 
the  monkey  remarked  on  accidentally  biting  his  caudal  appendage. 

In  short,  dear  reader,  if,  (as  you  are  just  about  ^'starting  in  the 
practice,")  you  wish  to  test  the  merits  of  the  man  and  his  medi- 
cines, just ''  buy  a  bill,"  and  the  experiment,  I  am  certain,  will  jus- 
tify my  recommendation.  But  come,  they  are  busy  putting  up  a 
bill  of  goods  for  Bath,  England ; — and,  wishing  that  the  Dr.  may 
*^  turn  from  the  error  of  his  trayt,"  and  take  to  himself  one  of  *^  the 
daughters  of  men,"  and  thus  prevent  the  occurrence  of  certain 
^spells  of  despondency,"  into  which,  after  some  pretty  customer 
has  left  the  coimter,  he  is  almost  certain  to  fall,  we  will  take  our 
leave,  and  wend  our  way  through  the  crowded  and  crooked  streets 
to  No.  18,  Central  Street. 

Here,  we  will  dive  into  the  cellar  first.  Do  you  perceive  the 
order  and  neatness  which  characterises  everything  here  ?  Syrups, 
extracts,  and  tinctures  by  the  barrel ;  liquors  of  the  choicest  qualities 
fresh  from  the  custom  house ;  in  short,  everything  you  can  possibly 
desire  oi  this  character  is  here,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  and 
those  who  test  speak  highly  of  their  qualities.  But  is  it  not  re- 
freshing to  see  the  order  and  neatness  of  this  subterranean  portion 
of  the  establishment?  Here,  up  this  winding  flight  of  steps.  No, 
no !  right  on, — through  and  up  to  the  second  fioor.  This  on  the 
first  fioor  is  a  caoutchouc  goods  establishment,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  building,  as  the  firm  we  are  now 
inspecting  will  call  their  conscience  to  witness.  There,  we  are  on 
the  second  floor.  The  same  orderly  arrangement  as  in  the  cellar, 
and ,  Botanic  medicines  enough  to  give  the  whole  United  States 
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'*  the  alarming  symptoms."     Back  here  in  the  rear  is  the  coantinff 
room  of  the  firm  of  B.  O.  it  G.  C.  Wilson,  No.  18,  Central  Street, 
Boston,  the  proprietors  of  the  cellar  with  which,  or  rather  with  the 
contents  of  which,  we  have  taken  such  liberties.    Now,  dear  reader, 
anything  you  wish  in  the  Botanic  line,  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
suit  you,  (time  and  tecurity  suiting  them,)  you  can  have  here. 
Speaking  of  time  and  secwrity  suggests  to  me  an  idea,  and,  for  your 
benefit,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  communicate  it    I  have 
never  felt,  (I  speak  firom  my  own  experience,)  any  embarrassmeDt 
in  taking  any  amount  of  timCj  which  the  one  of  whom  I  am  par- 
chasing,  may  see  fit  to  give  ;  but  then  this  stcwrih/j  ah !  there's  the 
rub.     I  look  upon  it  myself,  as  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  can  prove  the  position.     When  trade  looks  darlc^  and  fateie 
prospects  gloomy,  the  answer  to  every  proposition  to  buy  is, — can 
you  give  me  security  7"     When  future  is  gone,  and  friends  non  t»- 
venti  8imt, — in  short  in  the  cloudy  days  of  life — the  dark  days^ 
people  seem  to  think,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  actions,  that  yon 
at  least  have  a  quantum  tufficii  of  this  miserable  article  secwriiji. 
Now  the  fact  is,  I  have  said  it  is  a  reKc ;  but,  upon  a  little  reflectioD, 
I  ^' beg  leave  to  amend," — it  is  a  symptom  of  dark  days  and  ages, 
too.     Who  ever  had  it  demanded  of  him  when  the  sun  of  fortune 
was  shining  upon  him  ?  The  fiict  is,  it  is  just  like  some  of  our  Bo- 
tanic   reformers,  most  available  ^hen  least  needed.      Now  the 
''firm"  under  review,   being  reformers,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  have  a  method  of  freeing  you  from  all  this  embarrassment  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  is  as  yet  a  secret,  (I  got  it  confidentiallj 
from  one  of  the  ''firm,")  I  will  let  you  into  it  sub  rosit.     Or,  upon 
second  thought,  I  will  give  you   the   detail  of  the  procedure. 
With  your  thumbs  in  your  vest  arm  holes,  the  head  thrown  back, 
step  in  and  present  to  them  a  bill  of  the  articles  you  wish,  and  say 
to  them,  "Gentlemen,  your  best  articles,  at  your  lowest  rates ;"  then 
step  into  the  counting  room,  engage  in  conversation  with  that  eK 
derly  gentleman, (his  intelligence  will  pay  your  trouble  well,)  and  the 
first  thing  you  will  know  is  "Your  packages  are  put  up,  sir,"  accom- 
panied with  a  polite  "Anything,  else  sir  ?"    Now  comes  the  trying 
time,  but  have  no  fears, — ^what  I  propose  will  carry  you  through,  at 
least  hen  in  this  establishment,  and  the  one  we  before  visited 
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Now  recollect  this  next  step,  for  I  look  upon  it  as  vital.  Order 
your  bill  ''made  out  and  receipted."  The  final  operation  is  now 
comparatively  easy,  when  made  out,  receipted,  and  presented, — 
pay  the  cash.  If  they  say  one  word  to  you  about  iecurity^  after 
such  a  performance,  then  will  I  go  for  excommunicating  them  from 
the  pale  of  our  medical  church.  What !  you  look  disappointed ! 
How  to  get  the  cash  ?  pshaw, — entirely  foreign  to  the  subject. 

But  to  return ;  if  experience  and  business  habits,  a  ''full  stock," 
and  attention  to  the  wants  of  customers,  can  secure  success,  then 
must  these  men  be  more  than  successful.  Now,  if  you  wish  to  see- 
the soul, — ^the  master  spirit  of  this  concern, — just  notice  that  elder* 
ly  geniut  sitting  near  the  ^*safeJ^  A  little  deaf,  you  must  speak 
rather  slowly  and  distinctly,  not  loudly.  Shrewd  and  calculating, 
yet  free  from  over  cautious  concealment,  frank  with  his  friends, 
and  free  in  conversation,  you  will  immediately  feel  at  home  in  his 
presence,  and  a  strong  desire  to  prolong  the  interview.  He  is  the 
father  of  the  gentlemen  constituting  the^rm ;  and,  as  the  old  adage 
goeS)  (and  proves  true  in  this  case,)  "  like  father  like  son," — in 
short,  they  are  "chips  of  the  same  block."  But,  come,  we  have 
other  "calls  to  make." 

As  we  go  down  Central  Street,  towards  the  custom  house,  I  wish 
to  moralize  and  philosophize  a  little.  Walk  slowly,  we  have  time 
enough.  It  has  been  said  by  the  enemies  of  our  reform,  that  "san* 
ative  medication"  or  the  Physo-Medical  system,  has  of  late  years 
been  on  the  decrease.  I  can  now  present  you  with  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  falsity  of  the  assertion.  Besides  the  two  large  es- 
tablishments we  have  just  visited,  there  are  others  of  equal  magni- 
tude as  that  of  Messrs.  Messer,  Banker,  &  Co.,  &c.  Now  these  are 
but  depots,  created  by  the  demand  for  these  innocent  remedies. 
Look  at  the  vast  quantities  which  these  establishments  annually 
distribute,  ye  doubters,  and  say,  Is  it  on  the  decline  ?  Again,  look 
at  the  contributions  which  these  same  venders  of  these  medicines 
now  feel  justified  in  making  for  the  erection  of  our  College  build- 
ings. They  are  men  of  business  habits,  who  can  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly foresee  future  influences ;  and,  guided,  not  as  enthusiasts  by 
the  promptings  of  the  moment,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  enterprise^ 
but  by  the  amount  of  patronage,  as  evinced  by  the  extent  of  their 
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"«afe«,"  which,  when  erected,  the  Institution  will  receive,  their  sub- 
scriptions are  indeed  liberal.  Wm.  Johnson — the  bachelor — he 
has  no  children  to  support — has  given  us  $500.  The  firm  of  B. 
O.  &  G.  C.  Wilson,  $400.  I  feel,  even  if  I  had  no  other  evi- 
dence of  our  success,  as  if  this  were  an  argument  or  rather  an 
earnest  of  our  onward  progress,  not  to  be  mistaken.  May  the 
bread  which  they  have  cast  so  liberally  ^'upon  the  waters''  return 
to  them,  after  not  many  days. 

Here,  step  into  this  place,  No.  50,  Central  St.  There  is  a  queer 
little  genius  here,  at  whom  I  wish  you  to  take  a  peep.  He  is  a 
dealer  in  West  India  goods,  and  one  of  the  first  reformers  in 
Boston.  Attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of  reform,  when  the  New 
England  people  were  to  a  certain  extent  subject  to  a  medical  po- 
lice ;  when  there  was  no  sustaining  public  sentiment,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  crusade  was  proclaimed  against  medical  heretics ;  and 
at  a  time  when  rank,  station,  and  social  relations  were  sacrificed,  if 
a  man  but  took  a  lobelia  emetic  ;  he  still  retains  a  spice  of  the  ex- 
clusivene$s  which  never  fails  to  characterize  all  reformers,  and  which 
is  rarely  corrected  by  the  period  of  reflection  which  succeeds  that 

of  enthusiasm.     Yet  Mr.  S is  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and,  in 

giving  aid  to  his  darling  reform,  willingly  yields  to  others  the  ben- 
efit of  their  own  opinion.  Identifying  Samuel  Thomson  with  the 
valuable /ar/«  which  he  fell  upon,  and  seeing  frequently  demon- 
strated the  value  of  even  his  (Thomson's)  limited  Materia  Medica, 
and  its  superiority  over  the  then  popular  remedies  of  the  Old  School, 
be  attributes  to  him  probably  an  undue  meed  of  praise,  forgetting, 
in  the  merits  of  his  remedies,  the  demerits  of  the  man,  and  the 
puerility  of  his  medical  theories.  A  first  rate  specimen  of  the  lib- 
eral Bostonian,  he  is  sociable  and  afiable  in  his  manners,  and  wins 
bis  way  without  an  effort  into  your  affections.  But,  come,  he  is 
busy  with  a  cargo  of  molasses,  and  we  will  not  now  interrupt  him. 

As  we  wend  our  way  to  Haymarket  Square,  I  wish  to  present  to 
you  one  idea,  which  it  strikes  me  is  of  s6me  importance.  There  are 
two  classes  of  men  in  this  world,  and  they  are  as  opposite  in  char* 
acter  as  day  and  night.  The  former  are  characterised  by  this  one 
act ;  they  always  attach  themselves  to  a  party,  or  engage  in  an  en- 
terprise, because  it  ii  popular.    The  second  class  give  their  se^ 
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vices  and  support  to  any  reformation,  because  it  possesses  the  ele* 
ments  of  truth.  The  former  are  rendered  popular  by  their  cause ; 
the  latter  render  their  cause  popular.  The  first  are  mere  creatures 
or  efiects ;  the  second  are  the  creatures  of  effects.  The  first  are 
the  mere  brick  walls  of  the  social  edifice ;  the  last  are  the  noble 
and  decorated  columns  which  communicate  character  and  beauty 
to  the  fabric.  The  former  are  the  chessmen  of  the  great  game  of 
life,  the  latter  are  the  players.  Now  t  am,  for  it  is  growing  late, 
and  we  must  soon  return^  about  to  show  you  two  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  the  latter  class.  Here,  No.  l,Hayma!ket  Square.  What 
do  I  mean  by  taking  you  into  a  veterinary  surgeon's  office  ?  ^Well 
I  had  some  hopes  of  you,  but  I  see  plainly  you  belong  to  the  first 
class  of  things.  ,  But  no,  don't  be  offended,  perhaps  I  am  a  little 
rude  ;  and  then,  in  this  age  of  humbugs,  I  dont  know  but  your  shy- 
ness of  such  a  place,  and  skepticism  as  to  their  intelligence,  is 
rather  praise-worthy.  But  notice  that  fellow  so  busily  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  farmer.  His  nose  you  perceive  is  a  little 
awry ;  and  when  he  laughs  notice  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  be 
draws  his  mouth  to  one  side ; — indeed  I  have,  until  I  became  better 
acquainted,  been  puzzled  to  decide  whether  the  said  muscular  con- 
tortions were  symptoms  of  lachrymation  or  cachinnaiion ;  but,  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  general  tenor  of  the  conversation,  I 
generally  made  up  a  pretty  correct  diagnosis.  By  his  brogue  you 
perceive  he  is  an  Englishman  ;  and  his  conversation,  which  is  al- 
ways carried  on  in  rather  a  subdued  monotone,  joined  to  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  manner,  never  fails  to  make  a  lasting  and  pleasing 
impression.  Dr.  Dadd, — did  I  say  Daddy? — Pshaw — of  course 
not, — don't  interrupt  me  again; — but,  as  I  was  saying,  Dr.  Dadd, 
for  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  he,  who  formerly  studied  medi- 
cine in  London,  and  was  long  engaged  as  a  surgeon  on  an  English 
vessel.  During  his  stay  in  the  East  India  Islands  and  on  different 
portions  of  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  marked  superiority  of  Botanic  medication,  practised  by 
the  natives  in  controlling  the  deadly  epidemics  of  those  regions, 
over  that  practised  by  the  surgeons  of  vessels  generally.  Becom- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  a  medical  skeptic,  he  fell  in  with  the  refor- 
mers of  New  England ;  and,  finding  that  the  field  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
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gery  oflered  an  extensive  range  for  innocent  medication,  he  deter« 
mined  to  give  respectability  and  popularity  to  what  was  low  and 
contemptible.  But,  huzza !  stand  oat  of  the  way, — here  comes 
his  brother  Englishman,  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  the  cele^ 
brated  Charles  M.  Wood,  M.  D., — a  graduate  of  one  of  the  Loq^ 
don  Schools,  and  as  good  a  specimen  of  the  shrewd  good  nattatd 
John  Bull  as  you  will  meet  with  in  any  city.  I  am  pleased,  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  there  together.  You  will 
at  once  perceive  he  is  the  talker^  and  Dadd  the  listener.  Now 
just  let  us  scan  his  body  corporate.  Did  you  ever  see  a  hce  more 
like  the  full  moon  ?  And  mark  that  kind  o(  camico^seriausness  which 
he  assumes  to  give  effect  to  the  yarn  he  is  retailing.  How  jaunti^ 
ly  that  cute  little  hat  sets  on  his  head,  giving  a  kind  of  **  who  cares'' 
appearance  to  its  owner.  But  now  the  joke  is  told,  the  laugh  is 
over,  and  more  serious  conversation  engages  their  attention.  Now 
scan  their  features ;  and  do  you  not  see  thought  and  intelllgenoe 
there?  Listen  to  Dadd's  explanation  of  the  structure  of  that  foot 
Were  you  ever  aware,  that  that  hoof  which  the  smith  handles  so 
roughly,  in  its  interior  conformation,  contains  a  most  wonderfol 
and  beautiful  arrangement,  in  virtue  of  which  the  weight  of  the 
horse  is  distributed  over  a  large  amount  of  space? — in  other  words, 
that  within  that  horny  shell  there  are  between  twelve  and  sixteen 
square  feet  of  surface?  And  now  that  he  has  finished  his  explana- 
tion, and  his  attention  is  called  to  another  part  of  his  office — lis- 
ten to  Dr.  Wood's  dissertation  on  that  case  of  pneumonia  in  the 
horse.  Notice  the  clearness  of  his  pathological  views,  and  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  structures  implicated,  and  their  sym- 
pathetic connections. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  more  that  is  indeed  refreshing.  I  mean 
the  elevated  style  of  their  language.  None  of  the  low  cant  which 
too  frequently  degrades  this  truly  valuable  calling ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  that  polish,  which  at  once  elevates  it  from  the  low  depths 
of  ignorance  and  vicious  charlatanry,  to  the  high  and  elevated  po- 
sition of  a  profession.  When  we  reflect  that  these  men,  with  an 
amount  of  intelligence  which  would  command  respect  in  any  com- 
munity, have  taken  hold  of  this  forlorn  hope,  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  which  rendered  it  morally  certain  that  they  wouU, 
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by  80  doing,  ezpote  themselves  to  obloquy  and  contempt,  with  the 
almost  certain  forfeiture  of  the  social  position  in  society,  and  with 
the  certain  consequence,  in  this  country,  of  association  with  men 
of  low  habits  and  no  reputation,  we  shall  see  that  they  must  possess 
an  amount  of  moral  courage,  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  man. 
Who,  with  the  loss  of  social  position  and  even  reputation  goading 
him  on  the  one  side,  and  the  exposure  to  moral  contamination  on 
the  other,  would,  under  the  circumstances,  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  an  enterprise  m  unpromising  ?  They  emphatieaUy  have 
omde  their  cause. — Certainly  not  their  cause-^^hem. 

Pleased  are  you  ?  I  khew  you  would  be.  As  for  me,  I  am  a 
student  and  a  very  verdant  one ;  but  I  base  my  hopes  of  success  on 
(one  trait  which  I  think  I  possess,  a  willingness  to  learn ;  and  to  me 
it  makes  but  little  difference  from  whence  the  information  comes, 
whether  from  the  stable,  or  the  College.  Dn  Dadd  is  the  author 
of  a  valuable  work  entitled  <^  Dadd's  Reformed  Veterinary  Art, "  fbr 
a  copy  of  which,  presented  to  me  by  the  author,  as  well  as  for  other 
little  acts  of  attention  and  kindness,  he  has  my  heart-felt  thanks. 

But  it  is  growing  late,  and  we  will  wend  our  way  to  Na  188, 
Court  St.,  where  Mrs.  W.  will  give  us  a  first  rate  cup  of  tea  to  re- 
suscitate the  inner  man.  By  the  by,  she  does  that  matter  *^  up 
right." 

Now  just  to  while  away  the  time  as  we  are  sauntering  along 
back,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  incident  into  which  this  same  Dr.  Wood 
(confound  his  love  of  fun)  led  me ;  and,  inasmuch  as  a  part  of  it  is 
one  of  those  things  which  I  stow  away  among  the  articles  labelled 
**  secrets y "  I  hope  you  will  not  expose  it  He  promised  to  carry 
me  out  to  **  Spy-Pond,"  West  Cambridge ;  and  accordingly  the  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which  he  was  to  call  for  me  the  next  morn- 
ing early.  Now  <<  early  "  in  my  vocabulary  means  between  eight 
and  ten  in  the  morning.  But  unfortunately  his  early  and  my  nM- 
night  proved  to  be  exactly  synonymous. 

Were  you  ever  aroused  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  sitting  up  for  the  clock  to  strike  twelve,  is  deeper  than 
usual  ?  Makes  one  feel  amiable(!)  dont  it  ?  I  could  moralize  on 
the  bad  effects  to  '^  sweet  dispositions "  from  this  barbarous  prac- 
tice, '^  early  rising ;"  but  I  forbear.  Well,  next  morning  at  half  past 
27 
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five  prccwely,  hurry-scurry  before  I  was  ftdly  awake,  I  wasawajin 
the  Dr's.  carriage.  He  called  on  several  patients,  maDy  of  them 
presenting  points  of  unusual  interest 

At  about  eight  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  "  Pond."  The  morn- 
ing was  rather  unpleasant ;  yet  still  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the 
taste  of  the  hand  that  arranged  the  grounds  adjacent  were  maiked- 
ly  apparent.  The  public  house  and  a  beautiful  grove  of  Dture 
timber  occupy  a  kind  of  cape,  jutting  out  into  the  pond.  On  the 
margin  of  the  pond,  the  owner,  Mr.  T.  W.  Seaver,  has  arranged  a 
number  of  enclosures,  in  which  are  confined  a  large  number  of 
aquatic  fowls,  sporting  in  their  native  element.  In  the  grove  is  an 
extensive  aviary  in  which  you  will  find  some  of  the  choicest  singen 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  Two  bears  confined  in  the  same  grofe 
made  me  think  of  the  far  west  and  its  savage  scenes. 

**  Tell  that  black  villain  to  hurry  the  chickens  and  beef  stake,  for 
I  am  about  starved,"  said  the  Dr.  to  an  attendant,  as  we  entered 
the  house.  The  host  Mr.  Seaver  is  just  such  an  one  as  I  like  to 
meet  He  is  a  little  above  the  medium  size,  somewhat  inclined  to 
be  corpulent,  and  if  I  recollect  right  a  little  bald.  Query  ; — What 
could  he  carry  in  his  hat  to  "  rub  the  wool  off?"  But  the  break- 
fiist  was  prepared,  and, — pshaw,  I  *^give  it  up."  If  you  can  raise  aoj 
thing,  equal  to  those  '*  chickens"  or  that  "  beef-stake, "  then  are 
you  more  active  than  I  take  you  to  be.  Our  western  <<  grouse '^ 
are  nothing  when  compared  to  them,  even  when  roasted  on  the 
prairie. 

Well,  you  may  rest  assured  we  did  justice  to  them,  if  not  to  oor 
stomachs  ; — and  now  for  the  confidential  part.  We  finished,  Ut* 
eraUy^  the  breakfast ;  but,  some  how  or  other,  it  seems  to  me,  it  mint 
have  been  purely  accidental,  we  forgot  to— p/iy  our  bill. 

Now  there  is  one  feature  in  the  transaction  which  annoys  me 
"  worse  than  all  the  rest,"  and  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  Like  a  true 
philosopher,  I  never  let  the  past  worry  me.  Not  paying  the  bill. 
therefore,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  me,  even  if  it  is  to  the 
host ;  for  you  know  it  would  be  absurd  to  grieve  for  the  past  But 
[  want  to  "  go  back  again."  There's  the  rub.  In  view  of  my  own 
honesty  (I  am  a  very  honest  man),  I  do  think  the  Dr.  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  "  slip  of  my  inexperience." 
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But,  reader,  if  ever  yoa  go  to  Boston,  and  time  and  bumness  iffiH 
permit,  don't  forget  to  visit  "  Spy  Pond."  And,  now,  to  the  iVieodf 
who  have  made  my  <<  trip  to  Boston  "  so  pleasant,  permit  me  to 
say,  accept,  gentlemen,  my  warmest  wishes  for  yoar  happiness  and 
•Hcoess ;  for  you  have  contributed  much  to  the  comfort  and  coove-^ 
nience  of  the  lonely  rambler. 

''  Been  to  Boston  ?"     Ye$  SSr.    Hem. 


BLEEDING  IN  RHEUMATISM. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Jaumalf  I  ventured  the  suggestion^ 
that,  in  almost  every  instance  which  had  come  under  my  noticet 
where  bleeding  had  been  employed  in  Rheumatism,  it  was  followed 
by  metastasis.  I  spoke  particularly  of  translation  to  the  heart 
I  might  have  added,  that  the  stomach,  brain,  diaphragm,  and  other 
parts  of  the  system  are  liable  to  implication  from  the  same  cause. 

So  early  as  1794,  in  a  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  Baillie, 
we  have  some  light  on  the  connection  between  this  disease  and 
affections  of  the  heart.  Since  his  day,  almost  every  medical  wri- 
ter, on  this  form  of  disease,  takes  similar  ground — admitting  the 
frequency  and  danger  of  this  connection.  Dr.  Cox  says,  that  the 
majority  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  young  people,  are 
connected  with  rheumatism  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned, 
quotations  ad  infinitum  could  be  supplied  in  support  of  the  opinion. 

I  have  before  me  the  testimony  of  some  twenty  writers  of  the 
Allopathic  School,  who  attest  to  the  frequency  and  danger  of  trans- 
lation of  rheumatism  to  some  important  part  of  the  system.  These 
authors,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  recommend  frequent  and 
copious  blood-letting,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  affec* 
tion.  If  the  patient  be  strong  and  robust,  you  may  attack  the 
citadel  of  life  without  stint  or  mercy.  If  the  case  before  you  is 
one  of  delicate  mould,  and  physically  unable  to  resist  the  sanguin- 
ary effusion,  bleed  with  more  care,  but  still — bleed  1  And,  if,  when 
nature  gathers  up  her  forces,  the  reaction  which  follows  the  use  of 
Ibe  lancet  determines  on  metastasis  to  some  weaker  organ,  dose 
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joar  iabjeet  with  morphine  or  opium,  and  that  oarry  oo  your 
wwk  of  impaking  the  ?ital  energies  of  the  system  ! 

lb  tricing  eflbct  to  caose,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  this  hi* 
stSfMBi  that  the  translation  <^  the  local  .aflbction  to  some  weaker 
and  more  eensitire  internal  organ,  is  occasio^od  bj  the  veiy  meaos 
which  are  used  to  oure  the  original  difficulty.  Facts  and  obeenra* 
lion  bear  us  out  in  saying,  that  the  system  can  never  be  reduced* 
or  the  tone  and  Tigor  of  the  vital  powers  enenrated  by  Tenesectiony 
without  preparing  the  way  for  some  serious  internal  affection. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  while  these  writers  adhere  to  the  medical  tenets 
taught  by  their  predecessors,  ihey  are  considerate  and  kind  enough 
to  warn  the  professional  reader  to  make  a  strict  and  careful  ezamin* 
ation  into  the  general  health  and  vigor  of  the  patient ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  the  course  recommended  to 
cure  rheumatism,  will  or  will  not  produce  thai  o^Aardisease,  which, 
if  it  does  not  kill  immediately,  will  pave  the  way  for  subsequent 
suflering  and  death. 

What  does  Dr.  Duglinson  mean  when  he  says  that  Ueeding  is 
only  admissable  in  vigorous  individuals  ?  Why  make  a  disUnctioQ 
in  the  use  of  a  remedial  agent  that  is  so  universally  depended  on 
to  cwre  a  given  form  of  disease  ?  If  the  emplopment  of  the  lancet 
is  compatible  with  the  laws  of  life,  and  is,  in  no  way,  injurious  to 
the  organism,  why  select  the  most  **  robust  individuate,''  as  tbe 
only  proper  subjects  of  its  potency  ?  The  truth  is,  experience  has 
taught  those  of  them  who  are  not  wholly  deaf  to  her  teachings, 
that  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  a  dangerous  and  life-destroying 
process,  whether  resorted  to  in  this  or  any  other  form  of  disease. 
**  In  the  blood  is  the  life,*'  is  continually  sounding  in  their  ears — a 
truth  which  is  daily  sacrificed  to  the  promptings  of  prejudice  and 
pride.  A  thousand  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  will  occur  during 
the  present  year,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  Alkxpathic  physidansL 
Duglinson,  Eberle,  Baillie,  Cox,  and  a  host  of  othen  say,  that,  if 
you  bleed,  you  endanger  the  Kvee  of  your  patients.  And  yet,  «▼• 
ery  one  of  them  will  be  bled !  What/^r  1  Why,  as  Dr.  Peabody 
says,  eometking  wtutt  be  done ;  and  our  <<  heroic  brethren  ^  will  eaB 
far  bowl  and  bandage,  and  let  k>oee  the  «'  current  of  hk,**  beemmm 
thf  <« books''  say  so;  while,  %t  the  wvm  time,  they  admit,  th«t  tfap 
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process  is  the  procaring  cause  of  serious  and  fiital  attacks  on  tht 
most  sensitive  aud  important  parts  of  the  human  system.  In  tbi 
fiioe  of  this  glowing  inconsistency,  note  the  impudence  of  a  certais 
prize  essay  writer,  who,  after  remarking  that  some  physicians  ditr 
approve  of  blood-letting  in  rheumatism,  says — 

<<  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  either  Thomsonian,  Homceopathic,  or 
any  other  pretenders  to  exclusive  medical  science.  But  I  may  re- 
mark, in  this  connection,  that  I  have  seen  Thomsonian  and  vari- 
ous other  systems  of  modem  bumbuggery  faithfully  tried  and  sig- 
nally fail ;  and  yet  the  same  cases,  notwithstanding  the  tampering 
of  steam  and  the  foolery  of  infinitessimal  doses,  yield  immediate^ 
to  free  depletion  and  other  appropriate  remedies.'' 

Our  indignant  friend  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  cases  be 
had  in  his  eye,  *^  yielded  "  quietly  into  the  arms  of  death,  after  the 
depleting  process  and  the  use  of  other  appropriate  remedies,  or 
whether  the  original  attack  '*  yielded ''  to  the  mvasion  of  a  move 
serious  affection ;  but  he  does  tell  us,  in  the  course  of  the  same  e*- 
say,  that  '<  the  folly  of  a  fool  should  never  prevent  a  rational  in* 
quirer  from  seeking  knowledge."  Believing,  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt,  that  all  who  read  his  essay  will  find  ample  grounds  for 
attending  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  leave  the  readers 
of  this  Journal  to  judge  whether  a  system,  which  inculcates  sock 
absurdities  and  unblushing  contradictions  as  I  have  faintly  ind^ 
cated,  in  this  and  the  preeading  article,  is  not  more  obnoxious  t# 
the  charge  of  humbuggery,  than  that  system  which  directs  that  the 
remedies  administered  to  the  sick  shall  be  such  only  as  act  in  haf- 
mony  with  the  known  laws  of  life, — neglecting  all  that  tend  to  en- 
ervate and  destroy  it  Amicus. 

Middkiown,  N.  Y. 
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GASES  REPORTED. 
-  Fbot.  Nbwtoii  : — Dear  iS!r  ;*I  promised,  last  year,  te  repott 
two  more  ctoee,  which  came  within  my  knowledge.    I,  aeoording- 
ly,  send  yon  a  very  brief  account  of  them. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  June,  1849,  my  attention  wascaDed 
to  the  case  of  a  negro  man  named  Peter,  befonging  to  C.  I.  Buifc, 
£sq.  of  this  county.  I  found  Peter  with  a  rery  low,  quick,  sod 
-tetermiting  pulse,  and  slight  delirium.  I  was  informed,  that,  on 
tfMs  Bitnrday  night  previous,  (which  was  the  third  of  the  month,) 
11  begro  man,  named  Tom,  made  an  assault  on  the  body  of  Peter, 
with  an  attempt  to  murder*  He  struck  Peter  with  the  edge  of  an 
iie^  ^fte  blade  of  which  measured  4  1*8  inches  broad,  and  aboat 
the  bame  in  length.  Tom  standing  ttther  obliquely  behind  to  the 
light  of  Peter,  the  edge  of  the  n.\e  entered  the  posterior  part  of 
Hie  right  parietal  pertion  of  the  skui,  about  one  inch  abo?e  the 
Itombdoidal  sutufe,  and  passed  forward  until  the  aie  was  intiDduced 
ifp  lo  its  eye.  The  nigh  corner  of  the  aie  touched  the  fewer  part 
if  fhe  coronal  suture,  lo  its  serious  injury  internally. 

When  the  blow  was  struck,  Peter  fell,  and  was  thought,  for  k 
Ifitoe,  to  be  dead ;  but  the  afiair  was  kept  a  seci«t  from  any  white 
l^emoii,  until  the  next  momitig  (Sabbath).  Some  of  the  bhd 
4ti0hdBj  being  anxious  to  hide  the  deed,  endeavored  to  stop  the 
IfeMfOfi^age,  and  tove  Peter,  if  they  cenrid.  Hence  tfiey  procured 
eeb^eb  and  ginned  <^tton,  and  crammed  them  into  the  orifice,  an- 
lH  the  hemorrhage  ceased. 

On  the  next  mcM'ning,  the  blacks  reported  to  their  master,  that 
PeMr  had  only  received  a  flesh-wound,  and  Peter,  (perhaps  feenog 
somewhat  guilty  in  the  affair,)  said,  that  he  was  not  badly  hurt, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  go  to  business  by  Monday  morning. 
In  consequence  of  his  not  complaining,  his  master  did  not  call  a 
physician  until  Wednesday  morning  the  6th. 

On  examining  the  wound,  I  found  that  sloughing  had  taken  place. 
I  removed  the  plugs  of  cotton,  cobweb,  dy^c,  and  found  the  wounds 
very  foetid.  After  washing,  I  introduced  my  three  fingers.  I  found 
the  membrane  unbroken.  I  removed  several  pieces  of  the  skuU 
bone^  at  different  times,  in  all  27  pieces.. 
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My  tr^ttneiit  was  as  feHows.  I  shaved  the  head  closa»  and  thea 
vaabed  the  wound  daBy  with  oastik  sdap  and  water.  I  qrring^d 
it  with  No.  6,  until  Friday  the  8th,  when  the  patient  began  to  §Mi 
the  stinniluSy  hamg  before  this  felt  no  affect  of  the  No.  6.  I  then 
«sed  the  nerra  ointment)  instead  of  the  No.  6.  I  gave  a  mild  al- 
terative treataieat  tntemally,  and  had  the  bowels  strictly  attended 
to,  with  enemata,  until  %  cure  was  affected.  I  gave  my  attention 
to  this  case  56  days^  when  I  disnussed  it,  and  Peter  was  put  to  ]Br 
bor,  at  which  be  has  continued,  during  regidar  service  up  to  this 
date.    He  appears  to  be  sound  in  body  and  mind. 

The  otber  was  tfae  case  of  a  negro  child,  about  six  years  of  age, 
farioDgiBg  to  A.  Tarpiey  of  the  Stale  and  county  aforesaid. 

Sone  tone  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1849,  this  child  was  thought 
to  be  tcouUed  with  woroas ;  and,  as  Mr.  A.  T.  is  a  strong  believer 
in  giving  white  powders  (caloosel)  for  worms,  he  administered  a 
doae^  nmA  repeated  it  tke  third  time,  before  he  coidd  get  it  to  opor- 
mte.    FinaHy,  the  while  powders  oomrnonced  operating. 

Up  lo  this  tiiae,  the  child  had  been  running  about,  but  was  aoon 
prostrate.  Efforts  were  made  to  check  the  operation,  by  givii^ 
laudanum  in  large  quantities,  and  the  patient  was  soon  thought  to 
be  dying ;  and,  as  was  the  former  custoalk  in  such  cases,  with  Mr. 
A.  T.  and  some  others,  he  sent  for  me. 

I  first  saw  the  patient  on  the  31st  of  May,  1849.  I  found  the 
child  very  low,  much  prostrated  with  the  severe  purging  which  still 
continued,  and  in  deep  stupor,  from  the  effects  of  the  laudanum. 
I  gave  lobelia,  in  large  quantities,  with  other  medicines ;  and  used 
the  most  effectual  means,  in  my  power,  for  three  or  four  hours,  be- 
fore reaction  took  place.  I  saw  the  patient  the  next  da/,  the  first 
of  June.     He  had  much  improved. 

I  was  now  requested  to  give  up  the  care  of  the  patient  to  the 
owner  A..  T.  I  did  so,  with  medicine  and  directions  to  be  contin- 
ued several  dajrs,  wi^ich  were  only  continoed  one  day,  when  Mr. 
A.  T.  resumed  his  own  treatment,  stating  that  ray  remedies  were 
too  severe.    The  child  soon  grew  worse,  under  his  mild  treatment. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  I  was  requested  to  see  the  patient  again. 
At  this  time,  I  found  him  with  gangrene  on  the  right  cheek, 
about  the  size  of  a  25  cent  piece.    I  now  gave  very  active  and 
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constttatioiial  treatment.  The  gangrene  bad  extended  entirelf 
trough  the  musdes  of  the  cheek ;  but  it  was  arrested  in  a  few 
hours. 

I  was  again  requested  to  give  up  the  care  of  the  patinit  to  Mr. 
A.  T.  I|  accordingly)  did  so,  urgii^  upon  him  strict  attention 
to  the  case,  or  the  child  would  die.  His  own  treatment  was  again 
resumed.  The  gangrene  returned,  and  spread  very  fistft  I  called 
several  times  to  see  the  case,  and  offered  to  insure  a  core,  if  mj 
directions  should  be  carried  out.  But  Mr.  A.  T.  would  harre  his 
own  course.  The  child  Hved  until  the  first  day  of  July,  1849, — 
when  it  expired,  with  the  entire  loss  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of 
the  face.  The  gangrene  extended  up  into  the  right  eye,  and  down 
to  the  throat,  leaving  the  jaw  bone  bare,  back  to  the  ear,  and  around 
to  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  taking  off  neiurly  all  the  nose.  Such 
a  sight  I  never  beheld  with  my  eyesw 

This  is  not  the  only  case  which  I  have  kno^vn,  wrested  oot  of 
the  hands  of  the  physician,  to  the  destruction  of  the  patient  I 
have  reflected  much  on  this  subject ;  and,  long  since,  I  have  con* 
duded,  that  it  is  time  for  the  people  to  begin  to  think  and  act  wise- 
ly. D.  Hkrbois  M.  IX 

PmfiM,  Grun  Co^  Ga.,  June  24M,  1850, 


DR.  CURTIS'  DECLINATURE. 

Paor.^BWTON : — Please  allow  me  space,  in  your  Journal,  to  in- 
form your  readers,  that  my  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  medicine  in  your  Institution  was  made  without  my 
consent,  and  that  I  cannot  accept  it.  Hoping  that  you  may  find 
some  one  better  suited  to  your  wishes,  and  more  useful  to  yow 
School,  than  I  could  be,  I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

A.  CuBns. 
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[From  the  Worcester  Dailj  Spj.] 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
[The  term,  Eclectic^  originally  signifies  nkcted.  As  applied  to 
medicine,  it  ought  to  be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  editor  oT 
the  Spy  has  it»  in  the  following  remarks.  In  this  sense,  it  is  used 
by  those  m  New  Eogland,  who  belong  to  no  medieal  cliqm  ami 
have  no  party  ends  to  answer.  Like  oor  motto,  <<  Seize  opoA  tnitb 
wherever  found,^  it  ought  to  be  understood  to  characterize  those 
who  are  seeking  medical  truth,  untrammelled  by  any  theory  or  the 
influence  of  a  professional  aristocracy.  It,  however,  having  been 
extensively  adopted,  at  least  in  some  of  the  States,  by  those  who 
are  too  %xdmkdy  tbe  disciples  of  Dr.  Beach,  is,  in  the  minds  of 
mity  of  our  friends,  objectionable  on  that  account.  We  have  ev* 
er  wished,  that  the  term  might  be  redeemed  from  its  limited  and 
perverted  application,  and  have,  therefore,  no  objectioa  to  its  tise, 
if  correctly  understood.    Edkar.] 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  a  Medical 
College  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  Physicians,  is  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  this  city,  under  a  charter  granted  by  tlie  Legislature  of  the 
State.  Measures  have  been  in  train,  for  some  time  past,  to  en- 
large its  operations  and  increase  its  means  of  usefulness,  which  have 
been  c|uite  successful ;  and  arrangements  have  been  finally  made  for 
erecting  a  large  and  commodious  building  for  the  accomodation  of 
the  Institution.  Professor  Parritt,  who  is  the  active  agent  in  the 
matter,  has  been  engaged  ibr  two  or  thjee  weeks  past,  in  examina- 
tions and  negotiations  in  relation  to  a  site  for  the  building,  and  ha& 
finally  secured  a  beautiful  lot  on  the  summit  of  Union  Hill,  com- 
manding a  fine  prospect  of  the  whole  city  and  an  extensive  circuit 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  building,  we  imderstand,  will  be- 
such  as  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city.  For  further  particularss, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  following 

CCMIIUIIIOATION. 

Permit  rae,  Mr.  Editor,  tiiffovgfc  the  cohimns  of  yoar  valuable 
Daily,  to  acknowledge,  fm  the  part  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Ivh 
piiliitiQii,  the  obKgntioiis  felt  for  the  prompt  and  eflkient  mA  m^ 
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Uberally  extended.  It  would  be  gross  injustice  to  pass  unnoticed; 
many  very  liberal  offers,  which  were  not  accepted — and  express 
our  obligations  to  those  only  whose  propositions  were  successful. 
This  would  be  to  exhibit  but  half  the  munificence  of  your  citizens. 
I  shall,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  all. 

Early  in  my  operations,  Messrs.  Lazell,  Thurber,  Allen,  andi 
Wheelock  proposed  to  donate  to  the  Institution  a  very  handsome 
lot  of  land,  and,  in  addition,  a  pecuniary  consideration  of  no  in- 
considerable amount. — ^This  donation,  they  proposed,  at  a  subeo' 
quent  period  and  pending  the  location  of  the  buildings,  to  double. 
This  is  realTy  the  first  proposition  or  any  importance  made  to  me 
as  agent  of  the  Institution  ;  and,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  it  reflects  unusual  liber-^ 
ality  on  the  gentlemen  from  whom  it  emanated.  Although  the 
magnitude  of  subsequent  offers  compelled  me  to  neglect  their  prof* 
ered  Fiberality,  yet  I  dare  not  neglect  to  express  my  obligations  ta 
each  and  all  of  these  gentlemen  ;  not  only  for  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  location  of  our  buildings,  but  for  their  kind  and  gen- 
tlemanfy  attentions  to  myself. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Thayer,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  ColtoQ^ 
Jaquea,  White,  and  others,  made  a  proposition  which  demands  some 
little  investigation.  If,  in  estimating  the  liberality  of  a  donation, 
we  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  the  donor, — the  munifi- 
cence of  the  gift  varying  inversely  as  his  wealth, — then  is  Mr. 
Thayer's  individual  proposition  the  most  liberal  of  any.  The 
known  wealth  of  Messrs.  Colton,  Jaques,  and  White  prevents  the 
instituting  of  a  similar  means  of  calculation :  but  the  magnitude  of 
their  proposed  donations  does  honor  to  their  benevolence,  and 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  other.  The  proposition  of 
Mr.  Jaques  (senior)  partrcularly  was  more  than  liberal ;  and,  if  he 
will  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  his 
invitation,  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  more  intimately,  I  shaD 
consiier  myself  highly  favored.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  portion  of 
my  acknowledgements  without  saying,  that  the  "mountain  nymph" 
and  its  gentlemanly  proprietor  have  more  than  ordinary  claims  to 
my  friendship  and  that  of  our  Institution. 

But  passing  over  other  propositions,  I  come  directly  to  that  of 
John  F.  Pond  ;  the  Mayor  of  the  City  ;  and'  others.  If  the  offers 
of  the  previously  mentioned  gentlemen  were  munificent,  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Pond's  proposition  was  accepted,  is  an  evidence  that  his 
was  still  more  so ;  and  now,  hoping  that  apy  remarks  which  I  may 
make,  with  reference  to  this  location,  may  not  be  esteemed  of  a 

Sirtial  character,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  ^^  Union 
ill,"  the  seat  of  our  Institution.      I  am  aware,  there  is  at  present 
m  sensiliveness  on  the  subject  of  <<  beautiful  locations" ;,  and  I  aot 
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somewhat  in  the  position  of  one  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of 
beautiful  women,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  claims 
of  the  respective  competitors,  feels  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
award  the  belleship  to  any ; — for  you  can  not,  in  or  out  of  New 
England, — the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  our  own  Ohio  eicepted, — 
find  such  an  assemblage  of  beautiful  locations,  as  Worcester  and  its 
vicinity  present.  I  have  been  on  every  hill  around  it ;  and,  I  con- 
fess, on  returning  home,  I  have  always  felt  as  if  the  last  one  seen 
was  the  most  beautiful  yet.  In  complimenting  "  Union  Hill,"  I 
mean  no  disparagement  to  the  beauty  of  others, — for,  even  if  beat- 
en in  the  competition  for  beauty,  it  would  be  no  mean  compliment 
to  be  esteemed  a  competitor  with  such  a  locality.  The  City  of 
Worcester  is  located  in  a  valley  somewhat  resembling  an  irregularly 
shaped  Y,  the  Insane  Hospital  occupying  nearly  the  point  whence 
it  branches.  The  main  stem  of  this  letter-like  valley,  running  a 
little  to  the  east  of  south,  extends  almost  as  far  as  unassisted  vision 
will  penetrate  ;  whilst  the  branches,  running  to  the  north-east  and 
north-west,  are  terminated  by  abrupt  ascents.  Union  Hill  is  so  lo- 
cated, as  to  command  an  uninterrupted  view  of  each  of  these  por- 
tions of  the  valley ;  and,  although  higher,  by  nearly  sixteen  feet, 
than  the  top  of  the  north  tower  of  the  Oread  Institute,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley  (, according  to  a  proximate  estimate  made 
by  Mr.  Ball);  yet,  the  ascent  is  such,  that  a  horse  in  a  carriage 
will  readily  trot  to  its  summit.  It  is,  indeed,  where  all  are  beauti- 
ful, a  most  magnificent  location. 

On  the  pinnacle  of  this  elevation,  Mr.  Pond  has  donated  to  tha 
Institution  a  lot  of  land.  This,  alone,  would  be  a  donation  of  no 
mean  dimensions  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  also  accompanied 
it,  in  connection  with  other  gentlemen,  by  a  largess  in  money.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  mention  <^  amounts;"  and,  for  that  reason,  on 
this  subject  I  am  silent. 

Some  objections  were  urged  to  this  locality,  on  account  of  weU^ 
being  difficult  "  to  dig"  ;  but,  Mr.  Pond  assures  me,  his  friend  Mr. 
Tower  stands  ready  to  furnish  any  quantity  of  this  article,  in  "lots 
to  suit  purchasers."  Depending  upon  Mr.  Pond's  representations, 
and  knowing  Mr.  Tower's  capacity  to— fill  contracts,  I  unhesitat- 
ingly accepted  this  most  generous  offer  ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see, 
arising  from  Union  Hill,  a  building  second  to  none  in  New  Eng- 
land ; — one  to  which  the  citizens  of  Worcester  can  refer  with  pride 
and  satisfaction.  I  think,  if  any  ladies  or  gentlemen  will  do  us  the 
pleasure  of  calling,  when  our  plans  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
we  shall  be  able,  not  only  to  exhibit  a  fine  specimen  of  architect- 
ure, but  also  to  furnish  them  with  a  glass  of  cold  water,  fresh  from 
one  of  Mr.  Tower^s  best  wells. 

Worcester^  July  Zlst^  1850.  E.  Morgan  Parritt. 
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WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

ITS    EDIFICE. 

The  wood  cut  at  the  top  of  our  page  is  a  representation  of  th(i 
building  now  being  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Lectures, 
and  other  necessary  operations  of  the  College.  The  work  is  in 
rapid  progress.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Boyden 
of  our  city,  the  architect  to  whose  taste  we  are  indebted  for  the 
above  truly  beautiful  design.  It  is,  as  will  be  perceived,  of  the 
Romanesque  style  or  order,  the  towers  serving  as  receptacles  for  the 
various  flights  of  stairs  to  the  different  departments.  The  internal 
arrangement  is  that  proposed  by  Prof.  Parritt ;  and  furnishes,  in 
our  humble  judgment,  a  more  convenient  suit  of  lecture  halls  and 
their  necessary  adjuncts,  than  can  be  met  with  in  any  College  in  the 
country. 

The  first  story  above  the  basement  is  occupied  by  the  itfta^tim, 
Library,  Residence  of  the  Janitor,  Dean's  office,  and  Working  Lab- 
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oratory  of  the  chemical  department.  The  lecture  halls  are  on  the 
second  story,  and  are  each  arranged  in  the  form  of  amphitheatres. 
The  private  entrances  for  the  professors  are  by  the  smaller  towers 
«t  the  comers.  The  building  presents  an  imposing  front  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length  ;  the  main  portion  of  the  build* 
ing  being  sixty  four  feet  deep  and  the  wings  forty  feet.  We  shall 
in  this  building  be  accommodated  with  every  facility  which  well  ar- 
ranged rooms  and  large  means  of  illustration  can  furnish.'  We 
are  informed,  the  cost  of  the  building  will  be  between  $13|000y 
and  $15,000. 

Through  the  energy  of  our  Building  Committee^  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  hold  our  next  Course  of  Lectures,  in  the  new  building.  Of 
this  we  have  an  earnest  in  the  known  tact  and  <'go-a-headative- 
ness"  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Merrifield.  Success  is  indeed  perch- 
ing on  our  standard. 


^  WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

ITS    EXTERNAL    PROSPERITT. 

After  the  evil  forebodings  of  some  of  our  ill-natured  and  grovel- 
ling friends,  it  affords  us  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  to  announce 
to  the  public,  that  the  walls  of  a  College  building  are  actually  in 
the  process  of  erection,  and,  by  the  close  of  the  present  month, 
will  be  towering,  in  all  their  majesty,  on  the  summit  of  Union  Hill, 
advertising  the  Institution  to  the  thousands  of  travellers  who,  urged 
along  by  the  pressure  of  steam,  weekly  pass  through  this  **  railroad 
city." 

The  contemplated  subscription  is  not  yet  complete  ;  but  it  is  so 
far  filled,  as  to  justify  carrying  forward  the  work  with  all  possi- 
ble speed.  We  trust  that  the  true  friends  of  the  Institution,  on 
finding  that  the  enterprise  of  erecting  a  commodious  building  for 
our  exclusive  use  is  actually  embarked  in,  will  not  relax  their  aid, 
but  come  to  our  assistance  with  new  zeal  and  confidence. 

We  have  ever  found,  that  the  way  for  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
for  individuals,  to  be  respected,  is  to  respect  themselves ;  and,  no 
sooner  is  the  true  position  of  the  Physo-medical  profession  distinct- 
28 
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ly  made  known  and  properly  advocated,  than  friends  to  our  cause 
arise,  as  by  enchantment.   We  were  brought  up  a  farmer.   Among 
our  father's  domestic  animals  we  have,  in  our  youthful  days,  often 
admired  the  beauty  of  the  young  swine.      So  innocent,  so  neat, 
they  might  be  cherished  as  fondly  as  the  loveliest  lapnlog;  but  the 
misery  of  the  matter  is,  that,  if  left  exposed  to  mud  and  filth,  fig* 
gjf  will  plunge  into  them,  to  his  own  pollution  and  the  offence  of 
every  one's  taste  for  the  beautiful.     By  no  other  comparisoQ  than 
this,  can  we  ever  illustrate  our  views  of  the  course  pursued  bj 
some  who  pretend  to  be  friends  to  the  Botanic  cause.    They  have 
as  inadequate  notions  of  what  is  really  necessary  to  adorn  the  pro- 
fession, als  our  young  quadruped  has  of  that  which  renden  hkn 
agreeable  to  the  human   eye.      Hence,  though  embracing  some 
truth,  they  will  not  allow  this  to  appear  to  the  public,  in  its  appro- 
priate loveliness ;  but  they  must  bedaub  it  over  with  the  filth  of 
vulgarity  and  quackish  pretence.      The  time  has  now  come,  in 
which  our  duty,  as  members  of  the  profession,  requires  a  disund 
separation  of  ourselves  from  all  those  who  countenance  such  con- 
temptible empiricism  and  miserable  policy. 

Prof.  Parritt,  since  the  close  of  the  recent  Term,  has  done  a 
good  work  for  the  Institution.  Besides  raising  the  funds  necessary 
to  enable  the  Trustees  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  the  building, 
he  has  happily  and  successfully  counteracted  that  current  of  preju- 
dice to  which  rise  had,  to  some  extent,  been  given  by  the  wanton 
abuse  of  those  who  seem  to  have  adopted  the  motto,  **  Better  reign 
in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven,"  and  who  have,  accordingly,  been 
trying  to  raise  the  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  friends  of  profession- 
al truth. 

By  the  way,  Prof.  Parritt  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talents.  We 
know  him  well ;  and  we  know,  that,  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry  es- 
pecially, he  is  scarcely  rivalled  by  any  man  in  the  country.  Edu- 
cated in  that  branch  of  science  under  Prof.  Hare  of  Philadelphia,— 
having  had,  too,  all  the  advantages  of  an  intellectual  training  at 
one  of  the  literary  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  together  with  a  fuD 
preparation  for  the  legal  as  well  as  for  the  medical  profession,  be 
possesses  an  eminently  disciplined  mind,  and  is  an  honor  to  our 
College.     Personally,  we  are  under  many  obligations  to  him  ^^as(i 
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friend  in  need^* ;  and,  as  a  co-worker  in  the  Physo-medical  cause, 
we  cannot  too  highly  commend  his  efforts.  Unblenchingly  devoted 
to  the  work  of  extending  the  popularity  of  innocent  and  sanative 
medication,  he  is  free  from  those  contracted  views  and  mis-judged 
efforts  which  attach  to  too  many  well-meaning  friends,  and  render 
their  influence  worse  than  useless. 

We  can  hardly  refrain  from  adding  here,  that  Prof.  StockweDi 
though  a  young  man,  and  without  some  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  years  and  experience,  is  yet  a  gentleman  of  taste,  a 
«K^holar,  and  a  most  minute  anatomist  and  careful  dissector.  Thor- 
oughly versed  in  his  department  of  instruction,  he  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  technicalities  and  minutiae  of  anatomy.  His 
talent  and  tact,  as  a  teacher,  are  pre-eminently  good.  Not  rapid 
on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  dull  in  his  manner,  be  com- 
municates his  thoughts  in  the  lecture  room,  clearly,  elegantly,  and 
impressively.  Diligent  in  his  research,  and  constant  in  his  acquis- 
itions, he  has  yet  to  rise  many  degrees,  before  he  attains  the  zenith 
of  his  reputation,  as  a  professional  man  and  a  teacher. 

As  for  ourselves,  our  talents,  such  as  they  are,  are  before  the 
world.  Having  been  for  thirty  years  almost  exclusively  devoted  (o 
literary  and  professional  pursuits,  and,  for  the  last  seven  of  these 
years,  having  attended  primarily  to  investigations  in  paJthological 
science,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  ^otism  in  us  to  claim  a  somewhat 
superior  preparation,  for  instruction  in  the  department  assigned  us. 
But  we  prefer,  that  our  associates  who  know  our  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  graduates  whom  we  have  ahready  sent  out  into  the 
world,  should  tell  this  part  of  the  story,  and  say  whether  our  Lec- 
tures are  anything  more  than  "  very  superficial."  We,  however, 
take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  comparatiot 
vahu  of  our  instructions,  we  know  them  to  be  iomewhat  originalj 
and,  of  course,  measurably  different  from  the  teachings  given,  iir 
this  department,  in  any  other  College  in  the  country,  Botanic  or 
Allopathic.  Our  earnest  endeavor,  has  been  to  illustrate  the  path* 
ology  of  disease,  with  a  minuteness  *and  to  an  extent  found  no* 
where  else ;  and  we  believe,  that  no  thinking  student  has  ever  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  information  communicated.  If  dissatisfaction 
baf  ever  been  expressed,  it  has  come  only  from  a  few  ^^bnuoless 
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skulls  that  can — not  learn."  "  Those  views  of  pathology," — said  a 
gentleman  eminent  for  his  scientific  and  professional  attainments, 
to  our  students,  after  having  listened  to  a  few  of  our  instructions, — 
^Uhose  views  of  pathology  which  are  now  being  given  you  are  in 
advance  of  the  age."  Well,  whether  the  commendation  be  de- 
served or  not,  we  invite  medical  students,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  come  together  at  our  next  Course  of  Lectures,  to  commence 
the  first  Thursday  in  March,  1851,  in  our  new  College  building; 
when  and  where  they  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  to  the 
character  of  our  teachings  and  those  of  our  associates.  If  these 
teachings  shall  not  be  more  than  satisfactory,  we,  for  one,  will  prom- 
ise to  abdicate  our  chair  in  favor  of  Dr.  F.  of  Conn.,  who  has 
found  us  to  be  "a  very  superficial  man,^^ — so  superficial,  we  sup- 
pose, that  he  is  not  able  to  understand  but  a  small  portion  even  of 
our  superficies — to  say  nothing  of  what  lies  beneath. 

As  to  the  remaining  portion  of  our  Faculty,  the  several  Profes- 
sorships are  or  will  be  filled  with  men  of  talents,  and  eminent  in 
the  profession.  Perhaps  a  change  or  two  in  the  Faculty,  as  at 
present  existing,  will  be  created ;  and  the  remainder  of  those  who 
are  now  associated  with  us,  we  have  not  as  fully  proved,  by  person- 
al acquaintance  with  their  instructions.  We,  however,  feel  war- 
ranted in  expressing  the  confident  belief,  that,  in  each  department, 
the  highest  satisfaction  will  be  given,  and  that  on  the  whole,  the 
student  will  enjoy,  at  this  College,  advantages  which  he  cannot 
gain  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Already  have  young  men,  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
begun  to  inform  us,  that  they  design  to  be  members  of  the  next 
Class.  Our  lecture  rooms,  when  done,  will  each  seat  about  three 
hundred  individuals.  We  would  not  object  to  seeing  those  rooms 
well  filled  with  attentive  and  eager  students,  and  we  shall  expect, 
at  any  rate,  a  large  and  promising  Class, 
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PHYSO-MEDICAL  REFORM. 

[Sir  : — By  the  authority  of  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Connecticut 
Botanico-Medical  Socibtt,  we  are  hereby  authorized,  and  directed, 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  said  society,  and  to  duly  notify  the  members  of 
said  society  of  said  special  meeting,  which  will  be  holden,  at  Hartford,  on 
the  12th  day  of  September,  A.  D.,  1850. 

Prof  Alva  Curtis,  chancellor  of  the  Physo-raedical  College  of  Ohio, 
will  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  an  address  may  be  expected  from 
him  in  the  evening. 

We  are  directed  to  say  by  the  Executive  board,  that,  as  **the  only  relic 
of  low  and  ohjectionctble  Thomsonism*' hhs  **Jled"  from  the  Worcester 
Institution,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  measures  and  means  will  be 
.taken  in  order  to  a  course  of  Medical  Lectures,  to  be  given  in  this 
State,  the  ensuing  winter.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  every  member 
will  be  present,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  full  expression  of  opinion. 

A  delegation,  from  the  Physo-Medical  Society,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  will  meet  with  us,  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 

Meeting  to  commence  at  2  o'clock,  on  the  day  above  mentioned. 

Secretaries'  Office,  Aug.  20th,  1850. 

HENRY  F.  GARDNER,  M.  D.,  President, 


A.  JuDsoN  Jaques,  m.  d.,  t  0       .     .     -I 
T.S.Sperrt,m.d.,         '\Secreiartes] 


We  like  to  have  things  called  by  their  proper  names.  We  are^ 
therefore,  pleased  to  see,  that  the  friends  of  "Thomsonism,  in  the 
low  and  (Objectionable  sense  of  the  term/'  (the  circular  above  has 
not  quoted  with  verbal  accuracy,)  are  uniting  their  interests  and 
rallying  nnder  appropriate  colors.  They  openly  avow  the  above 
quotation  as  their  motto.  This  is  honest,  and  meets  our  cordial 
approbation. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  never  had  any  sympathy  for  the  practice 
which  treats  one  half  of  human  diseases  with  steam  and  lobeHay 
and  the  other  half  with  lobelia  and  steam.  We,  six  years  since, 
avowed  our  purpose  to  adopt  an  innocent  and  sanative  medication 
only,— one  whose  effects  on  the  human  system  are  essentially  in 
harmony  with  physiological  laws.  Our  paper' was  commenced  un- 
der the  name  ^^ Eclectic  ;**  but  that  was  soon  found  to  be  objection- 
able,  to  an  extent,  on  account  of  the  term's  becoming  descriptive 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Beachism.  We  are  not  a  Beachite,  any  more 
really  than  we  are  a  strict  Thomsonian,  We  go  for  an  enlightened 
and  thoroughly  educated  profession ;  and  for  the  adoption  of  sach 
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remedial  agents  as  will  rebuke  disease  with  the  hasty  and,  when 
possible,  without  any  expense  to  the  human  system. 

Here  we  at  first  planted  ourselves,  and  here  we  remain.  Names, 
we  admit,  are  comparatiTely  nothing.  It  is  principles  to  which  we 
are  primarily  to  look.  Still,  in  one  regard,  even  names  have  an 
importance.  Most  men  decide,  at  once  and  without  inquiry,  od 
the  character  of  a  man's  professional  principles,  by  the  name  which 
be  is  understood  to  bear.  And  here,  unfortunately,  in  differeot 
communities,  the  same  epithets  are  differently  understood. 

For  illustration,  in  almost  all  New  England  at  present,  (perhapt 
the  State  of  Connecticut  affords  a  partial  exception,)  the  name 
Thomsonian  is  being  restricted  to  such  as  discountenance  imprors^ 
ment  and  adhere  rigidly  to  Samuel  Thomson's  practice  of  giving  a 
cmtrse  of  wudidne  for  nearly  every  disease,  paying  no  regard  to  iti 
pathological  features.  And,  almost  or  quite  inseparably  connected 
with  the  character  of  these  men  are  the  proverbial  groasness,  vul- 
garity, and  licentiousness  which  attached  to  that  medical  reformer— 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  especially.  As  might  be  expected, 
many  who  are  willing  to  accord  to  Thomson  the  praise  which  he 
deserves,  in  practically  giving  rise  to  an  important  medical  refonn, 
yet  are  not  willing  to  be  understood  to  sanction  his  ignorance  and  hk 
diq;usting  immorality.  Their  purpose  is  to  ''leave  the  thii:^  which 
are  behind,  and  reach  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,"— 
aiming  at  the  high  mark  of  perfection. 

But  in  remoter  sections  of  the  country,  where  the  private  char* 
acter  of  the  man  has  been  unknown,  his  natural  shrewdness  and 
common-sense  tact  have  excited  wwm  admiration ;  and  many,  who^ 
with  us,  are  the  advocates  of  an  enlightened  and  thoroughly  edu- 
cated professi<Mi,  yet  choose  stiD  to  be  called  by  his  name.  Eren 
in  New  England,  we  admit,  that  some  valuable  nonrprqfenumd 
friends,  who  eariy  received  benefit  from  the  Thomsonian  practice, 
but  whose  information  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  med- 
ical reform,  are  still  attached  to  the  name ;  inasmuch  as  they  hare 
been  so  bng  accustomed  to  associate  with  that  whatever  is  opposed 
to  the  errors  and  quackery  of  Allopathy.  Rendered  somewhat  en- 
thusiastic by  an  appBcation  to  themselves  of  even  the  limited  Bla- 
taria  Medica  of  Thomson,  and  aedous  for  the  prevalence  of  his 
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practice,  though  founded  in  crude  and  but  partiully  deteloped  no- 
tionsy  they  have  been  and  still  are  too  much  inclined  to  fear,  that, 
in  attempting  to  develope  an  enlightened  system  of  sanatiTe  medi- 
cation, its  advocates,  instead  of  advancing,  may  retrograde  in  the 
progress  of  truth.  Of  course,  such  friends  will  not  interpret  our 
remarks,  as  having  an  unfavorable  bearing  on  themselves. 

But,  really,  for  the  intelligent  members  of  the  profession,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  who  have  kept  themselves  posUd  up  in  the 
various  matters  pertaining  to  medical  reform,  to  join  the  ranks  of 
such  as  adhere  strictly  to  the  creed  and  practice  of  Thomson,  is  to 
act  the  turkey-buzzard,  and  feed  on  a  putrid  and  disgusting  mass. 
Our  position,  while  it  has  gained  and  is  still  gaining  for  us  valuable 
friends,  has  yet  made  us  some  enemies.  The  latter,  have,  without 
a  single  exception^  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  that  grovelling  and 
contemptible  class,  for  which  we  do  not  entertain  the  Jirst  partick 
of  respect. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  unwillingness  to  accord 
to  Thomson  all  the  honor  which  he  has  merited ;  but  we  must  own 
we  have  sometimes  been  amused  at  the  glowing  but  sophomoric 
strains  in  which  the  system  of  Thomson  has  been  eulogized,  as  being 
essentially  perfection  itself,  and  somehow  the  dictate  of  a  mind 
possessing  almost  angelic  wisdom.  This  renowned  author  wrote 
two  grand  works,  entitled  his  Narrative  and  his  Guide, — the  former 
containing  228  duodecimo  pages,  the  latter  168.  In  these,  besides 
describing  the  medical  properties  of  a  few  plants,  and  giving  some 
curious  but  really  unimportant  matter,  he  has  inculcated  three 
prominent  notions.  1st,  That  heat  is  life,  and  cold  is  death.  2d, 
That  every  man  may  safely  be  his  own  physician.  And,  3d,  that 
a  systematic  professional  training  is  not  necessary  for  a  physician. 
These,  as  far  as  we  have  had  acumen  to  discover,  are  really  the 
sum  of  his  peculiar  views.  But  these  are  not  doctrines  forming  a 
system  of  m^edicincy  nor  any  part  of  one.  They  are  mere  sentiments, 
making  no  part  of,  nor  having  any  relation  to  fundamental  truths. 
Thomson,  we  know,  did  inculcate  the  stimulating  mode  of  treat- 
ment, acting  on  the  belief,  that  disease  consists  essentially  in  ob- 
structions and  debility ;  but  this  doctrine  had  long  before  been 
taught  by  men  eminent  in  the  medical  profession,  and  was  not 
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original  with  him.  Where  then  is  his  system?  We  might  ads, 
Where  is  the  first  fundamental  systematic  truth,  which  owes  its  birth 
to  any  originality  of  his  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add,  we  are  bold  and  proud  to 
assert,  that  the  standard  of  professional  attainment  which  the 
Worcester  Medical  Institution  has  set  up,  is  probably  higher  than 
that  of  any  College  in  the  Union,  Botanic  or  AUopleithic.  If  stu- 
dents  in  the  profession  wish  to  be  thoroughly  trained  for  their  high 
and  responsible  work,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  the  place  for  their  re- 
sort. If  any  wish  for  the  form  without  the  substance,  and  to  be 
dubbed  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  when  having  acquired  little  or  no 
professional  knowledge,  they  will  soon,  we  suppose,  be  able  to  se- 
cure their  object,  at  the  hands  of  those  who  avow  as  their  motto, 
**  Thomsonism  in  the  low  and  objectionable  sense  of  the  Term/' 

THE  VACANT  PROFESSORSHIP. 
Our  readers  haVe  already  observed,  on  a  previous  page,  the  de- 
clinature of  Dr.  Curtis,  to  accept  the  Chair  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice offered  him  by  our  Institution.  It  becomes  us  to  announce, 
that  the  Committee  on  Professorships  are  taking  measures  to  fill 
the  vacant  chair  in  the  ablest  possible  manner ;  and  they,  even 
now,  have  in  prospect  the  securing  of  a  man  who  stands  eminent 
in  the  profession  and  bids  fair  to  sustain  the  office  with  the  highest 
honor  to  himself  and  to  the  Institution. 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF. 

Take  of  beef  1  lb.  Remove  the  fat,  and  cut  into  small  parti- 
cles. Put  it  into  a  glass  bottle,  place  the  bottle  in  a  kettle  of  cold 
water,  set  it  over  a  fire,  boil  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  Then  strain 
off  the  liquid,  and  season  it  to  suit  the  taste.  The  seasoning  may 
be  done  by  the  introduction  of  spices  into  the  bottle,  to  suit  the 
taste,  or  fulfil  the  indications  of  the  disease. 

DosB, — from  a  dessert  to  a  table-spoonful. 

This  \a  one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  for  food  in  cases  in 
which  animal  food  is  indicated,  but  in  which  the  irritable  or  debili- 
tated condition  of  the  stomach  forbids  its  being  borne  in  a  solid 
state. 
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**  Seixs  up&n  truth  tohimerfnmdf 
On  Ckristian  or  on  Heaihm  ground.^ 


VOL.  IV.         WOROBSTSa,  1CAS8.,  OOTOBBR  1,  1850.         90. 10. 


€ommunicotion0. 


VACCINATION. 

[The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Honorable  F.  W.  Emmons 
A.  M.y  who  has  recently  spent  some  time  in  Europe.  Mr.  E.  was 
a  member  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  in  the  Class  of 
1847.  He,  at  that  time,  attended  a  full  Course  of  Lectures,  and 
has  since  given  considerable  attention  to  medical  study.  He  has 
never,  however,  been  a  practising  physician,  though  his  profession- 
al attainments  are  respectable.  Till  now,  we  have  never  used  vac- 
cine matter  fresh  from  the  cow ;  and,  for  certain  reasons,  we  have 
not  yet  made  a  fair  trial  of  the  package  sent  us.  When  we  shall 
29 
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have  done  so,  we  design  to  give  our  readers  the  results  of  our  eX' 
perience.  The  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  preserving  and 
using  the  virus  are  of  interest.  We  should  have  been  pleased, 
had  we  also  had  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  it, 
and  of  the  circumstances  of  its  existence   in  the  cow. 

Ed.  Jour.] 

Da.  Newton  ; — 

My  Dear  Sir, — ^During  my  recent  visit  to  Eng- 
landy — ^whence  I  have  just  returned, — I  spent  over  a  month  in 
London ;  and,  while  there,  met  with  my  old  friend,  John  Thomas, 
*«  M.  D.  not  D.  D."  of  Virginia,  by  whom  [  was  introduced  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  Eppes,  author  of  sundry  works,  theological 
and  medical, — at  whose  house,  per  invitation,  we  met  again,  and 
dined,  and  supped,  and  spent  an  evening  very  agreeably  .Through 
Dr.  E.,  I  was  introduced  to  the  ^'  Rotal  Jbnnerian  and  London 
Vaccine  Institution,"  where  I  was  furnished  with  ample  instroc- 
tions  for  vaccination,  under  the  '  Royal  Seal  of  the  cow/  and  a 
good  supply  of  frei^  vaccine  matter.  I  enclose  you  herewith  a 
small  package,  with  a  copy,  in  part,  of  my  instructions ;  which 
please  accept  and  try,  and,  after  the  trial,  notice,  if  you  please, 
in  the  Journal. 

My  health,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is,  as  you  supposed  it  might  be, 
much  improved  by  my  voyages  and  travel ;  and,  though  notsuffic* 
ient,  and  I  fear  will  not  be,  considering  my  time  of  life,  to  attend 
another  Course  of  Medical  Lectures,  with  a  view  of  ever  practic- 
ing as  a  physician;  yet  I  may,  perhaps,  (with  your  consent?)  be 
doctor  enough  to  serve  some  of  my  friends,  as  a 

Vaccinator. 
Calvin  Newton,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Prest   Worcester  Med.  Inst.,  fyc.y  ifc,  ifC. 

Sturbridge,  June,  1850. 

instructions. 

"  The  Virus  on  Glasses  is  always  carefully  inclosed  in  several 
folds  of  thin  sheet  lead,  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  to  keep  it  as  cool  as  possible  i  yet,  (when  not  rendered  effete, 
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through  the  length  of  time  it  may  be  upon  the  voyage,  and  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  climate),  the  vaccine  ichor  being  hardened  be- 
tween  the  glasses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dip  the  point  of  the  lan- 
cet in  cold  water,  to  moisten  the  indurated  matter,  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  arms  of  the  patient. 

On  loory  Points. — The  Ivory  Points  are  also  inclosed  in  several 
folds  of  thin  sheet  lead.  They  are  applied  to  the  arms  of  the  pa- 
tient by  perforating  the  cuticle  with  a  lancet,  then  applying  the 
Ivory  Points  to  the  perforated  places.  The  moisture  unavoidably 
exuded  will  sufficiently  soften  the  matter  applied. 

On  Threads,  — The  mode  is,  to  make  the  slightest  incision  of 
the  cuticle,  to  lay  a  portion  of  the  thread  in  or  over  such  superfic- 
ial incision,  then  to  bind  it  on  the  arm,  or  place  a  piece  of  court 
or  black  sticking  plaster  over  the  thread,  which  is  to  remain  on 
till  the  virus  produces  the  desired  effect. 

Crusts. — While  in  the  small-pox  vesicle,  as  in  an  ordinary  blis- 
ter, a  single  puncture  lets  out  the  contained  fluid;  the  vaccine 
pock,  cellular  in  its  structure,  needs  many  punctures,  or  rather  a 
breaking  down  by  incisions,  with  the  lancet,  to  obtain  the  guardian 
matter  in  that  abundance  which  the  daily  calls  on  the  Institution 
require.  The  vaccine  pock  is  similar  to  the  vitreous  humor  occu- 
pying the  largest  portion  of  the  chamber  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  corn- 
pages  of  vessels  with  their  contained  fluid.  The  aqueous  hamor  of 
the  eye  escapes  by  a  single  puncture,  like  the  virus  of  the  variolus 
pock.  Hence  the  indurated  pock,  the  scab  or  crust  of  the  vaccine 
pock,  contains  the  dried  matter  in  its  cells,  which,  being  brcJcen 
down,  and  moistened  with  the  wetted  point  of  the  lancet,  has  been 
found  effective  in  hot  climates  when  attempts  to  preserve  the  vac- 
cine ichor  in  other  forms  have  failed.  The  crusts  or  scabs  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  in  this  country,  we  learn  by  letters  from 
the  West  Indies,  have  withstood  the  heat  of  their  vertical  sun^  and 
spread  protection  through  the  plantations. 

N.  B.  These  crusts,  when  levigated  and  moistened,  and  worked 
into  a  fine  pulp,  have  been  used,  by  many  practitioners  in  hot  cti« 
mates,  with  the  most  signal  success* 
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DECLINE  OF  MENSES. 

BT  W.  T.  PARK,  M.  D.,  LUMPKIN,  8TEWA&T  CO.,  GA. 

May  4th,  I  was  called  to  a  lady,  Mrs.  Ogletree  of  this  coaii^, 
aged  fifty  two  years,  who  informed  me,  that  she  had  been  laboring 
under  a  disease  three  years,  ever  since  her  menses  ceased,  being 
unable,  the  most  of  the  time,  to  attend  to  her  domestic  business, 
and,  at  every  menstrual  period,  sufiering  the  most  excruciating 
pains.     She  also  informed  me,  that,  when  she  was  first  taken,  she 

sent  for  Dr.  S, an  experienced  Allopathist  living  near  by,  who 

commenced  treatment  and  continued  it  nearly  three  years.  What 
he  gave  her  I  can  not  say.  Seeing  that  his  medicines  only  had  a 
tendency  to  aggravate  the  disease,  and  being  a  candid  man,  he  ac- 
knowledged to  her,  that  he  could  not  cure  her, — that  her  case  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  medicine. 

Dr.  D, another  experienced  Allopathist  of  the  settlement, 

hearing  of  her  lamentable  situation,  sent  her  word,  that  he  had  had 
many  just  such  cases  as  hers,  and  had  been  very  successful  in  cur- 
ing them,  and  that,  if  she  would  give  him  a  chance,  he  would  cure 
her.     Consequently  she  sent  for  him. 

With  a  great  deal  of  presumption  he  commenced  treatment. 
He  called  for  a  pill  box,  and  was  presented  with  one  that  some  of 
the  family  had  got  from  me.  At  the  same  time  he  was  informed, 
^hat  some  of  my  pepper  pills  had  been  in  it.  He  turned  away  with 
an  air  of  contempt,  and  told  the  family  to  scour  it  out, — he  had  no 
use  for  such  stufi*.  His  principal  treatment  was  opium  and  asa- 
foetida  pills.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  else  he  did  for  her.  How- 
ever, all  that  he  did  do  for  her  made  her  worse.  He  would  not 
aHow  a  thing  which  was  in  the  least  stimulating  to  be  given  her. 
She  endured  his  punishment  about  five  weeks.  Believing,  that  she 
must  die  soon  under  such  treatment,  she  turned  him  off,  and  sent 
for  me  as  the  last  hope  of  recovery. 

On  examination  I  found  the  following  symptoms  ;-*-wbetber 
caused  in  part  or  wholly  by  the  original  disease,  I  leave  to  the  read^ 
er  to  judge  for  himself.     Symptoms — Cold  extremities^  weak  slow 
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poise,  a  hoOow  cold  senntion  iaternally,  km  of  appetite,  hysteric 
symptoms,  and  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  snch  as  irritation  of  the 
manmuD,  longings,  and  morning  sickness.  At  every  menstroal  pe- 
riod she  suffered  extremely.  She  had  cold  profuse  sweats  every 
night,  making  it  necessary  to  change  her  clothes  four  times  each 
night  Early  each  morning  a  diarrhoea  sat  in  and  continued  until 
12  o'clock,  during  which  time  she  felt  chilly.  After  12  and  until 
night,  she  had  fevers  which  terminated  in  the  cold  sweats.  The 
iceoes  were  a  yellow  fluid,  the  body  was  very  much  emaciated^  and 
there  was  difficulty  in  urinating. 

She  had  endeavored  by  every  possible  means  to  make  her  feet 
feel  warm,  but  could  not  succeed.  These  are  the  symptoms  as 
near  as  I  can  give  them  by  memory.  Treatment. — May  4th,  gave 
a  lobelia  emetic  and  a  mild  cathartic  to  cleanse  the  primes  vise. 
Ordered  her  to  be  washed  every  morning  in  warm  weak  ley  water 
and  spirits,  equal  parts,  and  rubbed  dry,  with  a  coarse  towel ;  also 
ordered  stimulating  liniment  to  be  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface. 
On  account  of  the  laxity  and  debility  of  the  skin,  I  made  the  lini^ 
ment  of  equal  portions  of  anti-spasmodic  tincture,  and  gum  elastic, 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine.  Ordered  a  tea-spoonful  of  No. 
six  in  a  table-spoonful  of  strong  bayberry  tea  to  be  given  every  two 
hours,  commencing  early  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  until  12 
o'clock  each  day,  and  one  tea-spoonful  of  Mattson's  Female  Res* 
torative,  ten  minutes  before  each  meal.  To  remove  the  difficulty 
in  urinating  I  gave  four  ounces  of  the  strong  decoction  of  queen 
of  the  meadow. 

May  6th.  Found  Mrs.  O.  improving,  the  hollow  cold  sensation 
internally  was  removed,  discharges  from  the  bowels  not  so  frequent. 
To  remove  the  evening  fevers  I  ordered,  in  addition  to  the  above 
prescription,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  strong  decoction  of  bone- 
set  (commencing  early  in  the  morning)  every  two  hours,  until  12 
o'clock,  not  giving  it  at  the  hour  of  taking  the  bayberry  and  No. 
six. 

May  9th.    Patient  still  improving,  pulse  much  stronger,  more 
apparent  vitality  in  the  system,  appetite  better,  and  more  animation 
of  mind.     Ordered  the  above  treatment  to  be  continued,  with  the 
addition  of  an  enema  every  day. 
29» 
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limy  11th*  Foand  her  sjatam  mach  ioTigoratedy  night  awmti 
nol  half  io  btd,  diarrboBa  abating,  the  irritatioa  of  the  mummsj 
loogingBy  morniDg  sicknessi  and  hysteric  symptoniB  all  reoMvod. 
Still  there  was  much  to  do  to  restore  her  original  health  J, 
therefore,  gave  her  another  emetic.  Left  some  cinnamon  pow- 
ders to  be  sprinkled  on  all  she  ate.  Finding  sufficient  vital  power 
in  the  system  to  react,  I  ordered  a  coM  shower  bath  to  be  ^ven 
her  every  morning,  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  instead  of 
the  ley  and  spirit  wash ;  and,  after  she  was  wiped  dry,  the  stimu- 
lating liniment  to  be  put  on  as  before. 

May  520th.  Foeces  natural,  warm  mild  perspiratron  over  the 
wh<de  sorfaoe,  fever  tu'oken  up,  feet  warm,  and  fair  prospects  for 
a  speedy  recovery.  Having  eaten  something  indigestable,  she  felt 
a  burden  about  her  stomach,  which  I  removed  by  an  emetic*  I 
was  astonished  at  the  eflfoots  of  the  cold  shower  bath.  Without  it, 
I  could  not  have  ever  eqoaliied  the  circulation  or  removed  the  pro- 
fuse sweats.  The  shower  bath  was  the  only  resort  to  get  her  feet 
Winn.  I  ordered  the  above  prescriptions  to  be  continued  and  car- 
ried out  promptly. 

June  5th.  Mrs.  0»  was  up,  and  about  her  domestic  business, 
and  had  been  on  a  visit  eighteen  miles  from  home.  To  save  her 
from  a  relapse,  I  directed  her  to  continue  the  treatment  a  few 
weeks  longer. 

June  19th.  Discharged  patient  well.  Aug.  19th.  Mrs.  O. 
was  enjoying  fine  health  and  becoming  fleshy  as  before  taken  sick. 
She  sent  me  word,  three  weeks  ago,  that  she  was  spinning  fourteen 
cuts  of  yarn  on  an  old-fashioned  wheel  every  day. 

I  do  not  expose  this  case  before  the  public,  thinking  that  I  iiave 
displayed  any  very  great  skill  in  curing  the  lady ;  but  I  do  it  to 
show  to  the  world  how  incompetent  the  i^ouU-ie  scientific  doc- 
tors are  to  cure  disease.  Oh !  how  long  will  the  enlightened  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States  suffer  these  self-interested  demagogues 
to  rid  them  of  their  money  and  health  ?  I  trust,  the  present  rapid 
movement  of  Medical  Reform  wiH  soon  disperse  them  from  our 
land.  Then  may  we  expect  to  find  sound  constitutions,  and  but 
little  for  dentists  to  do. 

Luswpkiny  Aug.  2ith,  1850. 
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MEDICAL  INTEGRITY. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  '<  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God."  This  is  emphatically  true,  whether  considered  in  rela-: 
tion  to  the  ordinary  commerce  of  mankind  in  dollars  and  cents,  or 
in  an  appreciation  of  mental  and  moral  worth,  and  the  applicability 
of  the  various  materials  about  us  to  the  production  of  happiness, 
either  through  the  medium  of  the  physical  organization,  or  through 
the  mental  emotions. 

How  morally  beautiful  is  the  character  of  that  man,  who  per- 
ceives and  commends  the  real  excellencies  of  right  principles,  men, 
and  materials ; — who  sustains  a  defence  of  these  principles  and 
materials,  in  the  midst  of  opposition,  and  at  the  loss  of  popularity 
and  pecuniary  gain, — openly  contending  for  the  right,  until  it  be- 
comes respected ! 

It  is  such  a  work  as  this  which  characterizes  the  truly  great  and 
honest  man.  A  combination  of  the  intellect,  energy,  integrity  and 
benevolence  of  such  men  will  ultimately  place  any  system  of  meas- 
ures, calculated  for  the  best  interest  of  men,  (however  despised  or 
unpopular,)  in  a  position  of  respect  and  prosperity.  Such  minds 
will  exhibit  our  system  what  it  truly  is,  taking  higher,  holier,  and 
oiore  humane  ground,  than  characterizes  the  popular  practice, 
which  has  slain  its  thousands. 

This  desirable  work  would  soon  be  accomplished  in  regard  to 
every  philanthropic  enterprise,  and  especially  the  reformation  in 
medicine,  if  all  who  have  named  the  name  were  of  this  stamp/ 
There  are  numbers,  who  have  assumed  the  practice  of  medicine  on 
the  reformed  plan,  who  have  no  higher  views  or  motives  than  the 
love  of  gain  or  name,  and  in  whose  hands  our  most  efficient  reme- 
dies suffer  reproach, — remedies  which  have  mainly  been  instru- 
mental in  crowning  our  labors  with  abundant  success,  rescuing 
thousands  from  an  untimely  grave,  restoring  the  joyous  inspiration 
of  health  to  multitudes  of  living  spectacles  of  wretchedness,  and 
giving  our  system  the  character  of  the  true,  scientific,  healing  art. 
For  instance,  lobelia  inflata,  that  valuable  article,  against  which  the 
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anathemas  of  the  Allopathbts  and  the  ridicule  of  their  followed 
have  been  so  long  hurled,  it  one  ahnost  indispensable  m  the  cure 
of  chronic  and  of  acute  disease,  especially  when  of  an  inflanunaU^ 
character, — one  for  which  a  substitute  has  not  yet  been  found,  and 
the  virtues  of  which  are  not  yet  half  appreciated,  even  by  many 
reformers  themselves, — an  article  to  which  thousands  owe  their  ex- 
istence, by  its  rescuing  them  from  the  deadly  fangs  of  mercury, 
Many  individuals,  while  secretly  using  this  and  other  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  in  their  practice, — articles  upon  which  their  suc- 
cess, to  a  very  great  extent,  depends,  will,  in  the  presence  of  th^ 
patients  and  others  who  are  prejudiced  against  them,  deny  their 
use,  and  openly  ridicule  them,  pretending  that  they  have  something 
that  will  operate  far  easier  and  better.  Thus  they  destroy  the 
faith  of  others  in  the  medicinal  virtues  of  these  remedies,  and  pur- 
sue a  course  calculated  to  foster  already  existing  prejudices,  and 
cast  an  influence  that  will  jeopardize  the  lives  of  many  who  wouM, 
in  due  time,  under  honest  and  fair  instruction,  have  embraced  oar 
treatment  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  wasting  disease. 

In  what  light  such  characters  stand  to  the  noble  minds  who  have 
defended  the  truth,  regardless  of  fame  or  name,  let  the  enlightened 
judge. 

Let  such  forever  abandon  all  profession  of  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany of  those  leading  reformers,  who  have  openly  declared  their 
principles,  and  fought  their  way  through  all  manner  of  scorn  and 
derision,  at  the  expense  of  self-interest,  and  who  have  lived  to  see, 
as  the  result,  the  principles  of  their  systems  exerting  a  permanent- 
ly controlling  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  community — being 
lionored  and  embraced  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  benev- 
olent of  the  land.  Let  such  remember,  that  they  are  sowing  the 
seeds  of  their  own  downfall,  and  will  soon  reap  the  reward  of  their 
doings,  in  finding  th^ir  true  position  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the 
reputable,  philanthropic,  responsible,  business  men.  They  are  des- 
picable in  the  eyes,  not  only  of  their  friends,  but  even  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  liberal  of  an  opposite  faith. 

For  the  reputation  of  our  cause,  it  becomes  the  truly  great  and 
self-sacrificing  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  to  influences  like  these,  from 
whatever  source  they  may  arise ;  white  true  encouragement  shouU 
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be  given  to  all  honest,  persevering,  and  faithful  spirits.  With  the 
latter  only,  can  our  cause  be  safely  trusted,  and  upon  their  eflbrts 
alone  does  success  depend.  It  is  they  only  who  can  be  the  means 
of  establishing  true  principles,  and  of  placing  a  correct  system  be- 
fore the  people,  in  such  an  attitude,  as  to  receive  general  adoption 
and  support.  J.  C.  Mack. 

Geneva,  1850. 

k 


DEBILITY. 

Prof.  Dunglison,  in  his  remarks  on  Excitants,  intimates  that  the 
doctrine  of  debility  "  is  now  nearly  exploded.''  "  Even  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Cullen,"  says  he,  "  it  was  maintained,  that  the  great 
indication  to  be  followed  by  the  therapeutist,  in  cases  of  fever,  was 
to  obviate  the  tendency  to  debility  and  death.  A  better  attention 
to  physiology  and  pathology  has  shown,  that  the  great  lethiferous 
agent  in  such  cases  is  irritation"  (not  debility).  (Ther.  and  Mat. 
Med.  vol.  Ist,  p.  423.)  The  doctor's  definition  of  the  term  debility, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  above,  shows,  that  he  misaprehends 
the  doctrine  of  which  he  is  speaking.  "  Debility,"  says  he,  (is) 
"  asthenia,  a  privation  of  strength,  weakness.  It  differs  from  fa- 
tigue in  being  more  permanent."  (Med.  Die.)  He  confounds  the 
motor  with  the  vital  force. 

The  great  doctrine  held  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  "  main- 
tained by  others,  so  late  as  the  time  of  CuUen,"  is,  not  that  debili- 
ty is  an  '^  agent,"  but  a  state  or  condition  of  inefficient  vital  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  morbific  causes  or  agents.  The  great  indi- 
cation to  be  followed  is  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  prostration  and 
death,  by  assisting  the  vegetative  or  nutritive  power  (the  vis  medi* 
catrix  naturse)  to  "  prevent  or  control"  (Miller's  Princ.  So^.  p, 
319.)  the  "  irritation"  or  <<  excessive  vital  movement.^^  "  The  timpie 
cell  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  organization ;  and  its  adum^ 
constitute  the  simplest  idea  of  life.^'  (Carpenter's  Human  Physiol- 
ogjy  p.  319*)     But  the  oeJl  cannot  aet  without  a  slimuhs.    The 
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Stimulus  of  vegetable  nutrition  if  light J^  (Gray's  Bot  Text  Book, 
2Qd  Ed.,  p.  149.)  The  vegetable  cell  manifests  its  peculiar  prop- 
erties, only  when  subject  to  its  influence.  This  substance,  then,  19 
the  life  of  the  phnt ;  for  it  is  the  nutrition  power,  the  cell  being 
the  agent  or  instnunent.  The  primary  embryonic  cell  of  animby 
does  not  manifest  the  viatic  force^  ere  it  meets  with  its  appropriate 
stimulus. '  In  after  life  the  stimulus  is  in  the  blood.  Hence  it  is 
properly  said  ;  "  The  life  is  the  blood."  "  Whe  life  is  in  the  hhod!^ 
**TAe  bhod  is  fob  the  life  of  the  Hesh.^^  (Genesis  IX, — 4,andLe?. 
XVII,— 11  and  14.) 

Whatever  prevents  the  full  free  action  of  this  stimulus — ^the 
vital  principle — is  a  cause  of  debility  and  its  consequence,  distatt^ 
which  is  imperfect  nutrition.  Imperfect  tissues  cannot  but  mani- 
fest imperfect  irregular  or  diseased  actions.  On  the  other  hand, 
perfect  tissues,  when  placed  in  the  requisite  conditions,  must  nttis 
act  physiologicaly.  (Carp.  H.  Phys.,  p.  218 — 19.)  Hence  the 
whole  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  restore  and  maintain  the  vital 
functions,  elaboration  and  appropriation  or  organization,  by  lemov- 
ing  the  hinderance,  be  it  "  irritation,"  or  lack  of  the  requisite  con- 
ditions. 

A.  S.  M. 


A  REPLY. 

Dr.  Newton  ; — 

Sir, — Although  the  friends  of  the  author  of 
Rambles  in  Boston,  or  <<  Medical  Rambles,"  value  highly  his  intellec- 
tual attainments,  business  tact,  and  perseverance,  yet  they  do  not 
value  highly  his  wii,  his  application,  patronizingly,  of  epithets  to 
his  friends,  many  years  his  seniors,  his  use  of  cant  phrases,  or  his 
rambles.  Learned  Professors  are  seldom  witty ;  and,  the  earlier 
they  become  sensible  of  this  truth,  the  more  useful  they  will  be- 
come. 

Having  studied  the  disposition,  taste,  and  appropriate  sphere  of 
the  Professor,  more  accurately  than  he  has  studied  the  taste  of  bit 
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friencby  in  Boston,  and  he  being  absent,  we  may  safely,  and,  be  it 
remembered,  patronizingly,  apologize  for  the  slips  of  memory,  and 
pen,  and  objectionable  allusions,  appearing  in  his  ^^  Medical  Ram- 
bles." Ckressed,  feasted,  flattered,  pleased,  elated  in  Boston,  suc^ 
cessfnl, — the  Professor  foi^  that  his  frends  dislike  notoriety,  and 
be  imagined  every  good-natured,  uncontroversial  gentleman,  a  *  ge- 
nius,' and  every  lady,  a  beauty.  These  mistakes  are  excusable, 
however.  The  Professor  had  wandered  from  his  sphere,  and  he 
had  been  many  months  absent  from  his  home. 

Your  obt.  Servant, 
Boit^Uy  S^t.  18M,  1850.  S. 


A  MEDICAL  TOUR. 

Dr.  Newton;*^Dear  Sir,  Having  made,  of  late,  a  short  tour 
through  the  north  and  east  part  of  New  Hampshire,  on  a  sort  of 
medical  mission,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  altogether  unprofitable 
to  present  some  incidents  to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal. 

My  first  point  of  interest  was  at  Pittsfield,  at  the  residence  of 
our  worthy  friend  Dr.  O.  P.  Warren,  who,  by  the  way,  has  a  very 
convenient,  and  well  fitted  up  Botanic  Infirmary,  where  are  accom- 
modated, judiciously  treated,  and  of  course  cured,  a  large  number 
of  patients  every  year.  At  his  house  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing, on  the  12th  instant,  a  godd  number  of  the  friends  of  the  re- 
formed practice  of  medicine,  at  a  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Botanic  Medical  Society.  It  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  find  so  much  talent,  and  such  earnestness  for  professional 
advancement,  as  was  apparent  at  this  very  interesting  and  useful 
meeting.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  this  Society,  after  striving  hard 
and  long  to  obtain  a  charter,  against  the  opposition  of  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  Allopathic  School,  with  Dartmouth  College  at 
the  head,  maintain  a  position  highly  creditable  to  themselves  as 
reformed  practitioners ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  the  Worcester  Medi* 
cal  Institution  can  look  to  them  with  much  confidence  for  their 
united  influence  and  support.    They  are  all  aware  of  the  necessity, 
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at  this  important  crisis,  of  a  well  sustained  School  tn  New  Engkold, 
which  shall  give  character,  and  direct  the  carrent  of  progress  in 
the  ranks  of  the  reformers  in  medicine.  Sensible  as  they  &e  of 
the  deficiency  of  a  scientific  professional  education,  with  a  major* 
ily  of  Botanic  Physicians,  they  hail  the  Worcester  College  in  great 
confidence,  in  the  anticipation  of  having  a  fixed  basis,  a  correet 
foundation,  on  which  to  build  a  substantial  system,  and  maintain  a 
steady  improvement  upon  high  and  honorable  grounds ;  and  tbsj 
promise  to  exert  their  full  influence  for  its  cnpport  They  seem 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  well  united,  certainly  for 
the  present,  in  maintaining  but  one  School  in  New  England,  in  the 
belief  that  more  Schools  than  one,  could  not  now  obtain  a  suffic- 
ient amount  of  support  to  warrant  the  services  of  that  class  of 
Professors  which  the  cause  now  demands. 

After  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Warren  for  a  day,  I  left 
Pittsfield  with  my  friend  Dr.  Leach,  who  is  well  and  pleasantly 
sinmted,  with  his  interesting  little  family,  at  Meredith  Bridge,  and 
who,  by  the  way,  is  doing  a  very  extensive  business,  if  I  could  judge 
by  the  number  of  calls  he  had  while  I  was  there  ;  and,  by  his  de- 
votion to  his  profession  and  his  consequent  success,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  he  will  reflect  much  honor  on  the  diploma  which  be 
received  at  the  last  Term  of  Lectures  at  Worcester. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Wentworth,  with  my  old  and  tried  friend 
Dr.  S.  S.  Stevens,  formerly  of  Lowell;  who  was  educated  at  the 
Allopathic  School,  and,  with  the  experience  of  thirty-five  years  has 
learnt,  that  many  improvements  were' capable  of  being  made  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  His  interest  and  influence,  which  are  not 
small,  will  be  exerted  in  favor  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Instilo- 
tion ;  and,  with  the  efforts  of  such  men,  who  are  liberal  in  tbeir 
views,and  not  confined  to  a  single  idea,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  that  School. 

In  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  rode  with  him  to  Piermont, 
and  removed  a  large  Uterine  Polypus.  It  had  descended  into  the 
vagina  some  months  since,  and  filled  the  cavity  quite  full,  so  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  direct  the  instrument  in  passing  the  ligature 
around  its  base,  which  was  done  in  the  following  manner. — ^I  first 
passed  a  strong  silk  ligature  through  two  metalic  canuloe,  to  which 
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W«s  adapted  a  slide,  that,  when  placed  upon  them  and  forced  down, 
secured  the  two  together  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  also  another 
at  the  external  end,  that  could  not  pass  down  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  Canute.  Then,  by  introducing  the  two  quite  to  the  point  of 
attachment,  I  held  one  with  the  fore  finger  of  my  right  hand  in  ite 
position  anterior  to  the  polypus,  and  passed  the  other,  ^ided  by 
my  left  hand,*  quite  round  to  its  Yellow,  thus  encircling  the  tumor 
with  the  ligature  contained  in  the  canute,  which  was  afterwards 
drawn  tight  and  secured,  after  passing  the  two  slides  to  their  prop- 
er place, — care  being  taken  to  see,  that  no  part  of  the  neck  or  os 
uteri  was  included  in  the  ligature.  After  this,  the  patient  waa 
placed  in  bed  and  ordered  a  mild  but  nutritious  diet.  Perfect  qui- 
etness was  also  enjoined,  until  the  ligature  should  come  away,  which 
was  to  be  tightened  every  day. 

After  returning  to  Wentworth,  I  operated,  with  great  success, 
upon  a  boy  with  a  club  foot,  of  the  inverted  variety  called  varus, 
by  dividing  the  tendo  achillis,  and  the  tibialis  posticus, — the  dres- 
sing required  being  nothing  more  than  a  bandage  so  applied  as  to 
raise  the  toe  and  turn  it  in  an  outward  direction,  the  foot  coming 
immediately  into  its  natural  position.  Then,  seating  myself  in  the 
stage  coach  and  taking  a  circuitous  route,  by  way  of  Haverhill, 
Newbury,  Vt.,  White  River,  and  Concord,  I  arrived  safe  at  home, 
having  secured  the  pledge  of  a  good  number  of  students  to  attend 
the  next  Course  of  Lectures  at  the  Worcester  Medical  College. 

B. 

Lowell,  Sept.  18, 1850.     ' 


A  SINGULAR  CASE  OF  CONSUMPTION  ENDING  IN 
TYPHUS  FEVER. 
Prof.  Newton  ; — 

Dear  Sir, — Should  you  think  the  following 
case  of  sufficient  interest  for  publication,  in  your  valuable  Journal, 
it  is  at  your  disposal.  The  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Timothy  G.  East- 
man of  Exeter,  N.  H.  I  was  called  to  visit  him  on  the  25th  of 
last  June.  He  informed  me,  that  he  had  been  sick  for  two  weeks, 
30 
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during  which  timebe  complained  of  nausea  and  a  deathly  feeling 
at  the  stomach,  sharp  pain  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  slight 
pain  in  the  back,  and  at  times  in  the  head,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, constipation  of  the  bowels,  &c.  The  stomach  rejected 
both  medicine  and  food.  The  skin  was  very  yellow.  I  adapted 
my  treatment  accordingly,  giving  tonics,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  re- 
frigerants, mucilages,  and  anodynes  ;  bathing  the  surface  with  spir- 
it and  water. 

I  left  him,  (after  giving  directions  for  the  medicines,)  much  more 
comfortable,  which  was  on  the  26th.  I  then  returned  home.  I 
received  a  line  from  his  family,  on  the  29th,  stating  he  was  about 
the  same  as  when  I  left.  I  received  another,  on  the  Srd  of  July, 
saying  he  was  not  so  well,  and  wished  me  to  come  to  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  started  the  next  morning.  When  I  arrived,  I  found 
tiis  symptoms  had  very  much  changed.  They  seemed  to  have 
changed  to  those  of  typhus  fever,  viz.  nausea,  and  sometimes  vom- 
iting, dejected  countenance,  dull  heavy  eyes,  weariness,  debility, 
trembling  of  the  hands,  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  extremities, 
tongue  covered  with  a  thin  whitish  fur,  hectic  flush  upon  the  cheek, 
pulse  one  hundred  twenty,  small,  and  irregular,  confused  and  heavy 
sensation  of  the  head,  lips  dry,  great  thirst  for  cool  drinks,  deliri- 
ous, sometimes  joking,  at  others  muttering,  and  a  tear  trickling 
down  his  cheek,  bowels  in  a  torpid  state,  urine  small  in  quantity 
and  reddish,  frequent  hickupping,  pain  and  oppression  at  the  chest, 
and  a  dry  hacking  cough,  which,  he  said,  had  troubled  him  for 
years,  stomach  and  bowels  tender  on  pressure. 

I  remained  with  him  two  or  three  days,  at  this,  the  second  visit, 
during  which  time  he  seemed  to  be  gaining  a  very  little.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9lh  of  July,  I  gave  directions  respecting  the  med- 
icines and  returned  home,  hoping  he  might  recover ;  and  I  agreed 
to  visit  him  again  on  the  fifteenth.  Duiing  the  interim,  I  received 
a  letter  from  his  family,  saying  he  was  not  any  better ;  I  answered 
it,  and  made  a  change  in  my  prescription. 

On  the  fifteenth  I  visited  him  again, — arrived  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  found  him  dead,  with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  flood 
of  tears.  You  can  imagine  the  scene,  better  than  I  can  write  it 
The  day  before  he  died,  some  of  the  friends,  feeling  anxious  about 
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him,  and  fearing  he  would  die  before  I  could  get  there,  called  in 
Dr.  Perry  of  that  place.  After  a  careful  examination,  he  said 
there  was  no  help  for  him,  that  there  was  a  tumor  in  the  stomach, 
that  he  discovered  it  more  than  a  year  before,  and  that  medicines 
would  only  aggravate  it.  When  informed  by  the  afflicted  wife  of 
the  doctor's  decision,  I  was  astonished  ;  for  I  had  often  carefully 
^amined  him  and  had  never  discovered  any  thing  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  liver.  I  replied  to  her  accordingly.  There 
was  nothing  more  said  until  the  next  morning. 

There  being  considerable  excitement  about  it,  it  was  proposed 
to  me  to  have  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body.  After  ob- 
taining consent  of  the  family,  I  called  to  see  Dr.  Perry.  Finding 
he  was  absent,  I  informed  his  son.  Dr.  Perry,  Jr.,  of  my  business. 
He  said  he  would  inform  his  father  as  soon  as  he  returned.  While 
we  were  in  conversation  about  it,  the  Dr.  came  in.  We  had  a  lit- 
tle talk  respecting  the  case,  when  he  stated,  as  before,  that  it  was 
a  fair  case  of  a  tumor  of  the  stomach.  I  said  to  him  that  I  had 
never  discovered  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  meet  me  at  two  o'clock,  that  afternoon,  and  make  an  exam- 
ination, so  that  it  might  be  decided  who  was  right,  as  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  family.     He  said  he  would. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  Dr.  and  his  son  were  on  hand,  with 
several  other  professional  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  witnessed  the 
examination.  Among  them  were  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy.  Young  Dr.  Perry  and  myself  made 
the  examination.  We  first  opened  just  above  the  umbilicus  and 
took  out  the  stomach.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  a  tumor 
there  ?  He  replied  that  he  did  not  see  any,  but  there  was  trouble 
there,  somewhere.  No  tumor,  however,  could  be  found.  The 
liver  was  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  usual,  and  had  a  number 
of  ossified  spots  upon  it.  The  stomach  was  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  the  lining  membrane  entirely  gone.  It  contained  about  half 
a  pint  of  serum.  The  right  lung  was  mostly  consumed,  and  there 
were  several  ossified  places  upon  the  left.  In  fact,  a  large  portion 
of  the  inward  functions  were  in  a  morbid  condition. 

My  reasons  for  having  the  above  in  print  are  to  satisfy  your 
readers,  that  all  men  are  liable  to  mistakes ;  and  I  wish  to  impress 
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upon  the  minds  of  young  practitioners — [  mean  those  who  are 
qualified  for  practice — to  adhere  to  what  they  believe,  and  never 
give  up  until  they  are  fairly  beaten.  Had  I  been  frightened  from 
principle,  I  should  not  have  been  with  the  living, — I  mean  that 
principle  which  guides  every  professional  man.  He  is  bound  to 
do  right.     Yours  with  respect,  Wm.  Leach« 

Sept.  22,  1850. 


AN  INQUIRY. 

Pbot.  Newton; — 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  living  in village, 

for  several  months  past ;  and  have  not  (within  the  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage) been  called,  in  a  case  of  obstetrics,  during  this  time.  And 
why  ?  There  is  a  lady  living  in  the  place,  who  is  well  qualified, 
and  who  does,  if  possible,  assist  her  sisters,  when,  from  principle, 
they  call  upon  her.  The  result  is,  my  best  and  warmest  friends, 
go  in  for  any  thing  that  is  really  a  reform.  They  do  not  fear  the 
sneers  of  the  aristocracy,  nor  the  taunts  of  the  ignorant  fashiona- 
ble supporters  of  learned  quackery,  but  form  their  opinions  from 
sober  every  day  facts.     These  employ  Mrs. from  principle. 

A  very  few  whose  principles  are  in  keeping  with  Allopathy,  from 
a  pretended  modesty  and  a  sense  of  propriety,  or  from  a  more  po- 
tent reason  which  a  yankee  would  learn  from  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
asks  nothing,  give  this  lady  their  patronage. 

Another  class,  whose  good  sense  makes  them  afraid  of  poisons 
as  medicines,  but  who  have  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  labors  of 
a  midwife,  are  easily  prevailed  upon  to  employ  the  Allopathic  phy- 
sician, (however  much  of  a  novice  he  may  be  in  this  part  of  his 

profession,)  by  the  false  statements, — that  Mrs. is  incompetent 

to  the  task, — and  that  I  am  certainly  so,  else  my  friends,  who  have 
been  the  pioneers  in  the  Botanic  cause,  would  employ  me.  The 
result  is,  that  this  class,  having  employed  the  Allopathist  once, — 
and  knowing  the  probability  that  they  may  want  him  agaii^  oo  % 
similar  occasion,  give  him  their  whole  patronage^ 
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I  make  these  statements  to  get  your  views  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. Can  any  thing  be  done  to  remove  the  evil^  and  no  branch 
in  Medical  Reform  be  retarded  ? 

Yours  truly,  BOTANICUS. 


N.  H.  BOTANICAL  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  the  Secretary  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  Worcester  Botanic 
Journal  for  publication. 

Whereas  the  Connecticut  Botanic  Medical  Society  have  taken 
measures  for  a  Course  of  public  Lectures  in  Hartford,  in  opposition 
to  the  Worcester  Reformed  Medical  College,  and  whereas  we  deem 
a  unity  of  action  and  concentration  of  principles  and  efforts  nec- 
essary to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  New  England, — ^therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  will  use  every  laudable  measure  to  sustain, 
and  that  we  will  give  our  full  influence  to  support  the  Worcester 
Reformed  Medical  College,  believing  that  it  is  necessary  that  a 
School  should  be  well  sustained  which  will  advocate  the  Reformed 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  convinced  that  the  friends  of  the  sys- 
tem cannot  well  support  more  than  one  College  at  the  present  cri- 
sis in  New  England. 

B.  KEITH,  Sect't. 

Pittsjield,  N.  ft,  Sept.  12,  1850. 


Selections- 

From  the  Western  Reformer. 

CHOLERA. 

BT    PROFESSOR   OABBERT,    MEMPHIS,    TENN. 

The  first  indisposition  should  be  early  noticed,  and  the  patient, 
if  in  the  habit  of  indulging  his  appetite,  should  immediately  ab- 
stain from  full  meals,  be  quiet,  stay  in  the  shade,  and,  should  the 
symptoms  increase,  go  to  bed,  place  something  warm  at  the  feet, 
30» 
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aad  drink  freely  of  pepper  or  composition  tea«  SbouM  the  syinp* 
toms  continue,  an  emetic  of  lobelia  should  be  given,  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  will  afford  entire  relief.  As  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  pyhsician  cannot  immediately  be  procured,  every  body  should 
be  prepared  to  commence  a  course  of  treatment  such  as  I  have 
described,  and  thus  many  would  likely  be  saved,  that  are  lost,  be- 
cause the  fatal  point  arrives  before  medical  aid  can  be  procured. 

When  the  discharges  are  copious  and  frequent,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  but  a  powerful  change  must  be  effected,  and  that  imme- 
diately, or  the  case  will  prove  fatal.  In  such  a  condition,  the 
stomach  generally  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  which  should 
be  evacuated  immediately,  for  which  purpose  nothing  is  so  well 
adapted  as  compound  tincture  of  lobelia,  which  should  be  given  in 
large  doses,  so  as  to  have  the  desired  effect  immediately.  As  soon 
as  the  stomach  is  properly  evacuated,  give  stimulants  and  astrin- 
gents— and,  as  a  stimulant,  perhaps  nothing  is  better  than  pepper 
and  brandy,  or  tincture  of  myrrh  and  capsicum.  Either  should  be 
given  in  large  doses,  and,  if  thrown  up,  should  be  repeated  imn^i- 
ately,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  peppermint,  at  the  same  time 
placing  a  mustard  plaster  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  also  rub- 
bing the  whole  body  with  pepper  and  brandy.  As  an  astringent, 
use  a  tea  of  hemlock  and  bayberry,  or  tannin,  which  may  be  eas- 
ily given  with  tincture  of  myrrh  and  capstcam  or  brandy,  as  either 
will  dissolve  it  the  moment  it  is  thrown  in—  it  may  be  given  in 
from  one  to  ten  grains,  as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  indicate. 
I  did,  on  one  occasion,  give  forty  grains  in  two  hours,  and  success 
followed.  I  gave  it  in  tincture  of  myrrh  and  capsicum.  Astrin- 
gent injections  have  a  fine  effect  in  some  cases,  if  they  are  retained ; 
if  not,  they  should  not  be  repeated.  In  extreme  cases  the  patoit 
should  lie  as  still  as  possible,  and  something  should  be  placed  under 
him  when  he  has  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  as  I  have  found  the 
least  change  of  position  to  almost  prostrate  the  patient.  He  should 
not  raise  up  in  the  bed  to  swallow  medicine,  but  let  the  head  be 
raised  by  the  nurse  so  as  to  enable  him  to  swallow.  In  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  astringents,  you  may  sometimes  find  it  best  to  change 
from  one  article  to  another.  Some  will  bear  brandy  alone  when 
everything  else  is  rejected.  As  soon  as  the  operations  are  checked 
in  frequency  and  quantity,  and  warmth  returns  to  the  surfiice,  the 
patient  may  be  considered  as  improving,  and  the  same  genenl 
treatment  may  be  continued — lessened,  however,  in  quantity.  But, 
if  the  bowels  cease  their  action  entirely,  the  patient  still  having 
clammy  skin,  though  he  may  rest  for  a  while  apparently  easy,  the 
case  is  hopeless,  as  it  will  certainly  terminate  in  death.  Whenev- 
er the  patient  passes  urine  he  is  safe.     In  the  cold  stage  I  have 
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found  the  following  preparation  very  happy  in  its  influence :  spice, 
or  cloves  and  cinnamon,  simmered  in  brandy  and  sweetened  with 
)oaf  sugar.     Give  it  frequently. 

We  sometimes  find  the  patient  in  a  profuse  cold  sweat.  In  thiv 
condition,  rub  the  surface  with  dry  bayberry  and  hemlock.  Thi» 
will  check  it,  if  anything  will  do  any  good  ;  but  such  a  condition 
is  a  very  unfavorable  one,  and  the  patient  rarely  recovers  from  it. 

If  the  patient  show  symptoms  of  fever,  or  inflammation  increases, 
which  sometimes  happens,  he  should  then  be  treated  according  to 
the  indications  present.  However,  should  he  be  costive,  use  the 
syringe  rather  than  purgatives,  as  they  are  dangerous  in  all  stages 
0^  the  disease. 

Consecutive  fevers,  I  presume,  always  arise  from  local  inflam- 
mation, either  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  brain,  and  sometimes  alt 
three;  and  this  inflammation  I  suppose  to  be  produced  by  the 
great  drain  of  fluids  from  the  body.  Hence  arises  the  necessity 
of  the  extensive  use  of  fluids,  and  they  should  be  of  a  mucilagin- 
ous nature.  In  truth,  the  patient  should  use  freely  of  fluids  in  all 
cases,  as  soon  as  the  dangerous  symptoms  are  arrested,  if  there  has 
been  a  great  drain. 

When  fever  arises,  there  should  be  an  immediate  resort  to  nau- 
seants,  if  the  stomach  will  receive  them;  if  not,  introduce  them 
with  the  syringe,  and  at  the  same  time  make  local  applications  to 
the  parts  inflamed.  If  it  be  the  brain,  there  will  be  great  danger, 
and  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  the  head  freely,  while  warm 
applications  should  be  made  to  the  feet.  Give  nauseating  doses 
of  lobelia  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  until  the  circulation  is  equal- 
ized. Should  there  be  indications  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  the  same  kind  of  drinks  may  be  administered,  with  an 
application  of  mustard  over  the  parts  inflamed.  Charcoal  may  al- 
so be  given  freely. 

If  the  stomach  b  inflamed,  it  will  be  disposed  to  throw  ofl*  every 
thing  swallowed.  And,  in  such  a  condition,  I  have  found  a  small 
quantity  of  ice  water,  frequently  given,  to  have  a  very  happy  ef- 
fect. In  such  cases  the  stomach  is  frequently  loaded  with  a  green 
fluid,  which  sickens  the  patient  very  much  and  gives  him  a  con- 
stant disposition  to  throw  up.  This  should  be  aided  with  lobelia 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  as  often  as  the  indications  demand. 
The  best  formula  in  such  cases  is  the  tincture  given  in  sage  tea. 
Immediately  after  the  patient  has  thrown  up,  a  dose  of  quinine, 
charcoal,  and  tincture  of  myrrh  and  capsicum  may  be  given — say 
ten  grains  of  quinine,  four  or  five  grains  of  charcoal,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  capsicum,  all  put  in  a  gill  of 
ice  water.     Should  it  be  thrown  up  in  two  or  three  hours,  repeat 
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the  dose ;  and,  if  again  retained,  the  patient  may  be  considered 
safe.  But,  should  the  first  dose  be  thiown  up  in  a  short  time 
(which  will  surely  happen),  repeat  the  lobelia,  and,  immediately  af- 
ter its  action,  give  the  quinine,  charcoal,  and  tincture  of  mjrrrh  and 
capsicum,  as  before  directed.  Such  has  been  my  course  of  treat* 
ment  in  the  consecutive  stages,  and  with  such  success  that  not  a 
case  has  been  lost  in  that  stage  under  my  care. 

Perhaps  it  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that  many  persons  become 
costive  when  they  are  recovering  from  cholera,  and,  supposing 
their  liver  to  be  in  fault,  resort  to  purgatives.  In  this  way  many 
lose  their  lives,  as  the  action  of  a  purgative,  or  even  a  laxative,  is 
often  attended  with  fatal  results,  although  the  patient  may  have 
been  entirely  out  of  danger,  it  let  alone.  Consequently,  I  would 
rather  have  a  patient  go  three  or  four  days  without  an  evacuation 
from  the  bowels,  than  give  him  a  purgative.  I  have  had  several 
in  that  situation,  until  they  were  up  and  walking  about.  They  alt 
did  well.  Their  bowels  soon  resumed  their  natural  action,  and 
they  were  restored  to  health  in  a  very  short  time.  After  such  a 
drain  as  cholera  makes  upon  the  system,  the  patient  will  not  suffer 
by  going  without  a  passage  for  several  days,  though  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  some  believe  it,  as  the  idea  has  been  so  long  and 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  human  family,  that  they  should  be  al- 
ways taking  something  to  act  upon  the  liver.  This  error  has  un- 
fortunately carried  thousands  to  a  premature  grave. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette. 

aUACKERY. 

In  our  profession  the  unworthy  are  denominated  quacks^  and 
their  employment  is  called  qtiackery.  These  are  not  mere  nick- 
names, which  are  used  to  degrade  rivals,  or  gratify  malignity  and 
spleen,  as  will  be  apparent  when  these  words  are  defined  and  un- 
derstood. 

The  term  quack  is  properly  applied  to  an  ignorant  or  tinprtiuri- 
pled  practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  and  to  such  only.  He  who 
dares  to  give  remedies,  of  which  he  knows  littUy  in  diseases  of 
which  he  knows  less,  and  applies  them  to  living  beings,  of  whose 
structure  or  functions  he  knows  nothing,  is  demonstrably  a  quack 
by  reason  of  his  ignorance  and  temerity.  While  he  who  imposes 
upon  the  public  by  seeming  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  who,  for  the 
sake  of  filthy  lucre,  sacrifices  principle,  honesty,  and  conscience,  in 
the  sale  of  nostrums,  or  specifics ;  promising  to  cure  incurable  dis- 
eases ;  and  exacting  extortionate  fees  from  the  afflicted,  by  taking 
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advantage  of  their  ignorance  or  credulity,  is  a  quack,  because  he  is 
unprincipled.  Such  iinaves  abound  in  tlic  profession,  and  they  are 
such,  whether  with  or  without  diplomas,  and  to  whatever  school  they 
belong.  They  are  all  alike, — whether  called  allopathists,  homoeopa- 
thists,  hydropathists,  or  chrono-thermalists  ;  and  whether  they  em- 
ploy mineral,  botanical,  electrical,  galvanic,  magnetic,  or  metaphysi- 
cal remedies. — ^Their  ignorance  and  unprincipled  conduct  constitute 
them  quacks ;  and  to  protect  the  public  from  being  plundered  and 
victimized  by  such,  is  the  only  and  all-sufficient  reason  for  the 
warnings  against  quackery,  which  the  regular  profession  are  ever 
reiterating  through  the  public  press.  That  these  warnings  are  to 
a  great  extent  unheeded,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  mortality, 
especially  in  the  large  cities,  where  ignorant  and  unprincipled  phy- 
sicians abound,  and  where  they  find  their  most  numerous  victims. 

Let  it  be  henceforth  understood  then,  that,  when  the  medical 
press,  in  its  legitimate  guardianship  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
community,  denominates  any  practitioner  of  medicine  a  quack,  it 
is  not  because  he  is  of  this  sect  or  that,  nor  that  he  adopts  differ- 
ent remedies  from  ours ;  but  simply  and  only  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  either  an  ignorant  or  unprincipled  man.  Our  maxim  is,  that 
a  truly  learned  man,  is  not,  and  should  not  be  called  a  quack,  what- 
ever modes  of  practice  he  may  adopt.  Such  a  man  may  become 
a  quack,  irrespective  of  either  learning,  or  his  medical  creed,  by 
unprincipled  conduct  in  the  profession,  and  then  only  can  he  justly 
be  styled  a  quack,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  a  knave.  But,  whde 
his  conduct  is  irreproachable,  he  may  be  a  heretic  in  the  estimation 
of  the  regular  profession,  but  his  medical  scholarship  protects  him 
from  being  called  a  quack. 

We  have  no  fellowship  with  the  narrow  views  of  those  bigots  in 
medicine,  any  more  than  in  theology,  who  adopt  the*  dogma,  "  My 
doxy  is  orthodxy,  and  your  doxy  is  heterodoxy."  Very  different 
and  even  opposite  religious  doctrines  are  held  and  taught  by  men 
equally  intelligent  and  honest,  and  why  may  it  not  be  so  in  medi- 
cine ?  Nor  do  we  believe  that  our  citizens  select  their  physicians 
solely,  or  even  chiefly  because  of  their  peculiar  sect  or  school ;  but 
rather  from  confidence  in  their  general  intelligence  and  supposed 
integrity.  Very  few  of  the  physicians  of  either  of  the  new  schools 
deem  it  safe  or  politic  to  announce  themselves  either  homoeopathic 
or  hydropathic,  but  call  themselves  by  the  generic  name  **  Doctor,"^ 
thus  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  deeming  ^'  all  fish  which  come 
to  their  net."  And  this  is  the  case,  even  with  those  with  whom 
policy  is  the  rule,  and  who  have  no  medical  character  to  lose,  a» 
well  as  those  who  craftily  claim  to  have  superadded  the  new  to  the 
old  system,  and  like  the  fabled  boatman  "  look  one  way  and  row 
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another,"  "  hiding  with  the  hare  and  running  with  the  hounds," 
treating  their  patients  by  either  mode  of  practice,  or  both,  if  they 
will  pay  their  fees.  When  homoeopathy  or  hydropathy  will  serve 
their  turn,  such  men  will  adopt  the  one  or  ttie  other ;  but,  when 
neither  will  suit  the  patient,  they  will  "  bl(  cfl,  purge,  and  blister," 
according  to  Moliere's  definition  of  a  doctor,  suiting  their  mode  of 
practice  to  the  market.  Such  men,  from  whatever  port  they  hail, 
show  that  they  regard  "  money  as  the  chief  end  of  man,"  even  at 
the  forfeiture  of  reputation  and  self-respect.  Physicians  call  thera 
quacks,  and  all  honorable  men,  of  every  school,  deem  them  out- 
laws. They  sacrifice  honor,  principle,  conscience,  and  character, 
for  money  ;  and  **  verily  they  have  their  reward." 


From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Times. 

ELECTRO-MAGx\ETISM. 

We  learn  from  the  National  Intelligencer  that  the  important 
question  whether  electro-magnelism  is  susceptible  of  being  used  as 
a  motive  power  has  been  settled  in  the  affirmative.  Prof.  Page,  in 
lecturing  before  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  has  averred,  that  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  applicability  of  electricity  as  a  substitute  for 
steam.  That  gentleman  exhibited  several  experiments  to  prove  the 
theory.  A  bar  of  iron  weighing  160  pounds  was  made  to  dance 
up  and  down  in  the  air  like  a  feather,  without  any  visible  support. 
He  said  he  could  raise  the  bar  100  feet  as  easily  as  ten  inches. 
**  He  could  make  a  pile-driver,  or  a  forge-hammer,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, and  could  make  an  engine  with  a  stroke  of  six,  twelve, 
twenty,  or  any  number  of  feet."     The  Intelligencer  adds: 

**  He  then  exhibited  his  engine,  of  between  four  and  five  horse 
power,  operated  by  a  battery  contained  within  the  space  of  three 
cubic  feet.  It  looked  very  unlike  a  magnetic  machine.  It  was  a 
reciprocating  engine  of  two  feet  stroke,  and  the  whole  engine  and 
battery  weighed  about  one  ton.'* 

The  engine  drove  a  circular  saw  ten  inches  in  diameter,  sawing 
up  boards  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick  into  laths,  the  engine  mak- 
ing about  eighty  strokes  to  the  minute.  The  cost  of  the  motive 
power  the  Professor  considered  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest  steam  en- 
gines. With  this  he  could  produce  one  horse  power  by  consuming 
a  pound  of  zinc  per  day.  The  larger  the  engine,  the  greater  the 
economy. 

Here  is  another  great  step  in  the  field  of  invention  !  The  dis- 
covery, in  all  probability,  is  fraught  with  the  most  important  con* 
sequences. 
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BUCHANAN'S  JOURNAL  OF  MAN. 

EDITED  BT  JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.,  PROFESSOR    OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 

INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINE  IN    THE  ECLECTIC    MEDICAL 

INSTITUTE  OP    CINCINNATI. 

This  unique  American  publication  appeals  to  all  who  cherish  an 
interest  in  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Psychometry,  Physiology, 
Medical  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Mesmerism,  Mental  Philosophy, 
The  Fine  Arts,  Education,  and  Human  Improvement. 

In  each  of  these  departments  of  science,  this  Journal  is  the  pi- 
oneer of  investigation,  and  embodies  a  series  of  doctrines^  facts, 
and  Discoveries  not  contained  in  any  other  work  in  Europe  or 
America — being  the  result  of  original  inquiry  and  experiment. 

In  Phrenology,  it  presents  a  new  system,  which  confirms  the  es- 
sential truth  of  the  discoveries  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  but  which 
is  vastly  more  extensive,  and  is  based  upon  the  results  of  careful 
experiments  upon  the  brain,  as  well  as  confirmed  by  Pathology  and 
Cranioscopy. 

In  Physiognomy,  it  offers  a  system  based  upon  the  anatomy  of 
the  face  and  its  relation  to  the  brain,  which  has  the  character  of  an 
exact  science,  and  which  is  totally  different  from  anything  hereto- 
fore known. 

In  Psychomelry,  it  presents  a  new  power  by  which  we  may  criti- 
cally investigate  the  characters  of  individuals,  whether  present  or 
absent,  living  or  dead. 

In  Physiology,  it  offers  a  new  explanation  of  the  sympathetic  re- 
lations of  all  parts  of  the  body  with  each  other,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  mind  and  the  brain.  It  developes  also  the  physiology 
ical  functions  of  the  brain,  thus  making  a  new  science  of  Cerebral 
Physiology. 

In  Medical  Philosophy,  it  demonstrates  by  experiment  new  laws 
as  to  the  operation  of  medicines  not  heretofore  known  in  Allopathy 
or  Homoeopathy,  and  points  out  the  means  of  perfecting  our  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Pathology,  and  Diagnosis. 

In  Psychology,  it  offers  us  new  methods  of  investigating  mind  and 
exploring  the  mysteiies  of  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds. 

In  Mesmerism,  it  offers  a  rational  explanation  of  all  its  phenom- 
ena, derived  from  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves  as  now 
discovered  and  demonstrated. 

In  Mental  Philosophy,  it  gives  us  a  vast  additional  mass  of  facts 
and  principles,  enabling  us  thus  to  survey  the  world's  philosophical 
doctrines  from  a  new  point  of  view  and  discover  their  real  merits. 
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In  the  Fine  Arts,  it  gives  us  science  in  the  place  of  conjecture- 
it  shows  both  the  philosophy  and  the  mechanism  of  expression. 
It  reveals  the  sources  and  causes  of  beauty  or  deformity,  and  all 
other  excellencies  or  defects  of  the  human  form — as  well  as  of  at- 
titudcy  gesture^  and  expression.  It  demonstrates  the  relations  of 
Color  and  Music  to  the  human  brain. 

In  Education,  it  presents  a  beautiful  and  almost  self*evident  sys- 
tem, by  the  practice  of  which  children  at  twelve  years  of  age 
would  be  better  educated  than  they  are  now  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
in  our  acadeoaies  and  colleges.  Finally,  all  these  discoveries  io  the 
constitution  of  man  converge  to  the  great  end  and  aim  of  all 
good  men — ^which  is 

Human  Improvement. — If  we  thoroughly  understand  the  con* 
stitution  of  man — the  laws  of  his  developement  and  happiness,  we 
may  then  advance  boldly  to  the  universal  elevation  of  the  race. 
The  science  of  man  alone  is  competent  to  guide  lis  in  organizing 
society,  and  in  promoting  its  happiness.  Hence  the  paramount 
importance  above  all  other  sciences — of 

Anthropology. — The  first  attempt  to  oi^nize  a  complete  sys* 
tem  of  anthrof)ology  by  ascertaining  all  the  physiological  and  men- 
tal functions  of  the  brain  in  which  man's  whole  being  concentrates, 
has  been  made  by  the  editor  of  this  work  since  his  discovery  of 
the  impressibility  of  the  brain,  in  1841,  and  to  the  propagation  of 
his  system  his  Journal  of  Man  is  devoted. 

Terms. — The  first  volume  of  Buchanan's  Journal  of  Man  was 
published  from  Jan.  1849,  to  July  1850,  in  twelve  numbers,  mak- 
ing more  than  600  pages,  with  eight  engravings,  at  the  price  of  $2. 

Volume  Second  will  be  published  in  twelve  numbers  of  32  pa- 
ges monthly,  from  July  1850,  to  July  1851,  at  One  Dollar  per  Vol- 
ume. The  whole  being  stereotyped,  back  numbers  can  always  be 
furnished.  If  you  wish  a  copy,  write  at  once  to  the  editor  (post 
paid),  and  remit  the  proper  sum  at  his  risk*  You  will  be  sure  to 
get  the  Journal,  and,  if  any  Nos.  are  lost  on  the  way,  they  will  be 
replaced.  (All  readers  of  the  Journal  should  provide  themselves 
with  Vol.  1,  as  it  contains  a  developement  of  a  portion  of  the  out- 
lines of  Neurology,  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  the  philosophy  of 
Craniology,  the  full  explanation  of  Human  Impressibility,  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  Psychometry,  illustrations  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Mesmerism,  and  many  other  important  matters,  mak- 
ing it  a  standard  scientific  work  of  permanent  value  to  all  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  man.) 

Clubs  of  Ten  can  obtain  ten  copies  of  Vol.  1  for  015,  or  ten 
copies  of  Vol.  2  for  ^7. 

Specimen  Numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  one  who  deoresit 
Letters  must  be  post  paid. 
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From  the  Kawrence  Sentinel. 

MEDICAL  REFORM-BLOOD  LETTING- 

Last  week  we  confined  our  attention  to  the  fundamental  parts  of 
the  Allopathic  inadvertently  printed  Homceopathic,)  system,  viz. 
the   administration  of  poisons  in  cases  of  physical  derangement. 
We  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of 
another  branch  of  that  tree,  which  is  not  for  the  healing,  but  for 
the  extermination  of  all  nations,  and  that  branch  is  blood  letting. 
Any  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in  a  man's  phy- 
sical condition  may  be  considered  disease.     Take,  for  instance,  a 
watch.     If  it  moves  too  quick  or  too  slow,  it  needs  to  be  repaired — 
"it  is  out  of  order ;  so  it  is  with  the  human  system.     Whatever  tends 
to  accelerate  or  arrest  natural  pulsation  is  promotive  of  disease,  and 
requires  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  its  peculiarity  may  sug- 
gest.    Fevers  and  inflammations  are  disorders  for  which  the  pa- 
tient is  often  bled  by  the  supporters  of  Allopathy.     We  may  nat- 
urally ask,  What  is  the  doctor's  notion  in  bleeding  ?     Well,  that  the 
patient  is  too  full  of  blood  ;  and,  by  letting  a  quantity  out  at  the 
arm,  he  relieves  the  whole  system  of  its  superabundance  of  this  vi- 
tal element ;  whereas  they  cannot  produce  one  solitary  instance 
where  such  is  the  case.     'Tis  true,  that,  in  cases  of  fever,  there  is 
much  in  the  system  which  needs  to  be  thrown  out,  but  which  can- 
not, in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the  porous  and  perspiratory 
system.     In  cases  of  fever,  &c.,  there  always  exists  a  vitiated  state 
of  the  fluid,  and  there  is  a  morbid  state  of  action  in  the  excretory 
organs.     It  is  self-evident  to  every  observer,  that  the  obstruction 
must  be  removed,  or  the  disease  continue  to  exist.     Considerable 
heat  is  generated  by  the  effort  which  nature  puts  forth  to  rid  her- 
self of  the  offending  matter  which,  to  some  extent,  constitutes  the 
disease.     It  is  entirely  impossible,  that  a  cure  can  be  effected  so 
long  as  those  mediums  of  escape  remain  closed ;  and  what  means 
do  the  Allopathic  system  prescribe  for  the  cure  of  this  fatal  malady 
(as  it  is  often  called)?     Why,  making  a  hole  in  the  arm  and  letting 
out  blood  until  the  patient  is  too  weak  to  move,  as  if  this  was  cal- 
culated to  open  the  porous  system,  generally — the  most  irrational 
idea  that  can  possibly  find  entertainment  in  a  sane  mind. 

If,  instead  of  blood-letting,  they  would  substitute  the  rarifying 
process  of  a  vapor  bath,  they  would,  no  doubt,  remove  the  cause, 
and  the  effect  would  cease.  This  might  be  done  in  the  short  space 
of  a  few  hours,  and  every  vestige  of  the  fever  removed  ;  whilst  by 
blood-letting  it  will  never  be  done,  for  in  extracting  blood  they 
take  out  such  as  the  system  possesses,  good  and  bad,  and  leave  in 
31 
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the  system  blood  exactly  similar  to  that  which  is  taken  out.  If  • 
they  could  discover  such  a  chemical  apparatus  as  could  analyze  the 
blood,  and  draw  out  the  impure,  there  would  be  some  philosopbj 
in  the  practice ;  but,  so  long  as  they  let  out  the  vital  fluids  to  the 
weakening  of  the  system,  and  leave  the  enemy  entrenched  within 
the  fortifications  of  this  vital  city,  ready  to  perform  his  work  of 
death  at  the  most  fitting  opportunity,  shall  we  view  it  as  opposed 
to  every  principle  of  physiology.  Similar  observations  will  apply 
to  many  other  parts  of  the  Allopathic  School,  such  as  blistering, 
leeching,  &c.  In  short,  the  whole  system  appears  to  be  based  on 
error,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  exceedingly  lucrative,  and  this  may 
probably  be  the  strongest  cord  by  which  they  are  bound  to  thb 
unnatural  practice. 


GUnA-PERCHA  LXSTRUMEiNTS. 

Gutta-percha,  in  its  application  to  surgery,  has  been  brought  b^ 
fore  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  The  London  Medial 
Gazette  states  thai  '<  Mr.  Robert  read  a  report  on  a  memoir  presen- 
ted by  M.  Cabirol,  which  spoke  in  favorable  terms  of  the  employ- 
ment of  gutta-percha  for  the  manufacture  of  many  surgical  instru- 
ments. M.  Ricord  agreed  with  the  report,  with  the  exception  that 
he  did  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  Gutta-percha 
sounds  disposed,  less  than  others,  to  the  formation  of  calculous  de- 
posits. These,  M.  Ricord  observed,  are  dependent  upon  iodind- 
ual  peculiarities,  and  not  upon  the  introduction  of  instruments. 
M.  Ricord  considered  sounds  and  bougies  of  gutta-percha  to  be 
more  durable,  and  superior  to  those  of  caoutchouc  or  wax. 

"  M.  Velpeau  bad  found  gutta-percha  bougies  to  yield  when 
warmed  by  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  uretha,  and  from  their 
want  of  elasticity  lose  their  shape.  The  same  inconveniences,  M. 
Velpeau  stated,  had  attended  the  use  of  gutta-percha  pessaries. 

^'  M.  Segalas  had  found  these  sounds  and  bougies  an  improT^ 
ment  upon  those  formerly  in  use." — Boston  Med.  fy  Surg.  Jownd- 


DOCTORING. 
A  medical  society  in  South  Carolina,  has  passed  a  resolution  that 
its  members  will  not  doctor  the  families  of  clergymen  who  recom- 
mend any  but  the  old  system  of  practice.  A  great  many  people 
think  that  this  will  be  a  fortunate  escape  for  the  clergymen.  The 
resolutions  add,  however,  that  all  respectful  preachers  adopt  the 
old  system,  while  those  who  adopt  any  other  are  only  pretenders. 

Lawrtnce  SentimL 
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[Worcester  Medical  Institntion.] 

OBSTETRICIANS, 

The  question  which  respects  the  propriety  of  employing  male 
obstetricians  is  one  upon  which  our  correspondents  are  divided  in 
opinion  ;  and,  through  our  columns,  we  have  allowed  those  of  each 
class  to  speak  for  themselves.  Our  own  private  views  we  have 
thus  far  had  no  occasion  to  express  ;  and  now  we  need  only  say, 
that,  if  human  life  is  worth  any  thing,  it  is  vastly  important,  that 
a  poriion,  at  least,  of  those  who  undertake  to  help  mothers  in  the 
hour  of  peril  should  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  important 
work.  Indeed,  unless  all  are  so  qualified,  there  must  be  a  degree 
of  hazard  to  the  lives  of  parturient  females  ;  as  the  critical  season 
cannot  always  be  foreseen  sufficiently  early  to  admit  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  for  better  informed  assistance. 

We  have  never  objected  to  the  employment  of  accouchtuits,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  properly  educated  and  have  confidence  and 
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practical  tact  sufficient  for  the  work.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
we  as  averse,  as  are  some  of  our  friends,  to  the  employment  of  ac- 
coucheurSy  provided  that,  to  a  thorough  medical  training,  they  add 
the  important  qualification  of  unwavering  moral  integrity.  And 
here,  by  the  way,  we  would  express  our  surprise  at  the  almost  en- 
tire indifference  with  what  some  families  seem  to  regard  the  moral 
character  of  their  physician — the  man  who  is  taken  into  their  most 
intimate  circles,  and  made  acquainted  with  their  most  sacred  rela- 
tions. This  moral  recklessness,  however,  does  not  exist  with  alK 
We  are  happy  to  believe,  that  there  are  families  who  feel  the  im- 
portance of  looking  well  to  the  influence  which  their  physician  ex- 
erts over  themselves ;  and,  as  virtue  and  intelligence  prevail,  this 
class  must  increase.  The  only  effectual  way,  therefore,  for  our 
brethren  to  correct  the  evil  of  a  neglected  patronage  is  to  show 
themselves  as  possessing  a  higher  grade  of  morality  and  profession- 
al talent  than  Allopathic  physicians.  We  are  well  aware,  that  the 
reward  of  merit  is  often  slowly  granted  :  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
it  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  man  of  uprightness  and  perse- 
vering industry.  The  only  advice,  therefore,  which  we  can  give 
our  friend  Botanicus,  is,  by  a  high-minded  and  liberal  course  of  ac^ 
tion,  to  live  down  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  opponents.  The  Phy- 
80-medical  system  of  practice  is  founded  in  everlasting  truth — ^tbe 
truth  of  the  living  God,  and  must  prevail.  Of  course,  the  truest 
policy,  as  well  as  the  greatest  amount  of  wisdom,  is  found  in  pursu- 
ing the  strait-forward  path  of  professional  science  and  honesty. 


VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  the  intentions  of  Drs.  Dadd,  and  Hurl- 
iman  to  establish  forthwith  a  Veterinary  College  and  Infirmary  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  We  are  no  veterinarian,  but  suppose  the  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals  somewhat  to  resemble  those  which  affect 
the  human  system.  Still,  we  are  aware,  there  must  be  a  difference ; 
and  the  means  of  learning  the  nature  of  any  particular  disease  in 
animals  must  often  be  very  unlike  those  by  which  we  diagnosticate 
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disease  in  the  human  system.  Hence  the  importance  of  men's 
being  trained  specially  for  this  department  of  the  healing  art.  We 
most  heartily  wish  our  friends  success  in  their  humane  and  laud- 
able undertaking.  The  following  is  the  announcement  of  their 
plans  and  wishes. 

"The  undersigned,  Veterinary  Practitioners  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  people  in  New  England 
to  the  lamentable  fact,  that  the  humane  and  praiseworthy  science, 
that  teaches  man  how  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  domestic 
animals,  is  totally  neglected  ; — that,  in  consequence  of  this  neglect, 
many  thousands  of  our  most  valuable  animals  die  prematurely,  oc- 
casioning not  only  individual  but  also  national  losses.  Cruelly  and 
Ignorance,  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  domestic  animals,  have 
been  more  destructive  than  the  pestilential  sword,  and  will  continue 
to  exercise  their  devastating  influence  on  the  animal  kingdom,  until 
Veterinary  knowledge  shall  be  difiused. 

"  The  undersigned  have  abundant  testimony  lo  prove,  that  the 
great  mortality,  among  horses  in  particular,  may  be  prevented.  The 
records  of  the  Veterinary  Colleges  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many also  prove  this  fact, — and  that  a  knowledge  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Pathology,  the  proper  management  in  the  stable  and 
out  of  it,  the  proper  method  of  feeding,  shoeing,  watering,  groom- 
ing, &c.,  are  the  medium  through  which  many  millions  of  valuable 
animals  have  been  saved  from  certain  destruction, 

"  The  Almighty  has  endowed  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  with 
all  those  moral  powers,  differing  from  ours,  not  in  kind,  but  only 
in  degree.  They,  like  us,  have  memory,  ideas  of  reflection,  reas- 
on, feelings  of  gratitude,  and  duty  ;  and  it  should  be  the  pride  and 
duly  of  every  man  to  sympathise  with  those  who,  though  our 
slaves,  have  common  feelings  with  us ;  the  interest  of  every  man 
speaks  the  same  language.  Hence,  the  American  people,  to  whom 
we  appeal,  have  great  encouragement,  as  interested  individuals,  to 
aid  us  in  diffusing  Veterinary  information.  The  beneficial  results 
of  such  information  will  be,  that  the  diseases  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  will  be  better  understood,  and  the  dreadful  loss  which  this 
country  sustains,  will  very  soon  be  materially  diminished.  The 
Veterinary  science  is  eflficient  in  itself,  and  has  given  unequivocal 
proofs  of  its  ability  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  general  medicine. 
It  has  lately  acquired  an  importance,  and  received  such  improve- 
ments, as  predicts  a  great  revolution  in  this  branch  of  knowledge* 

^<  The  undersigned  propose  to  erect  a  suitable  College  Edifice 
and  Infirmary,  similar  to  those  now  established  in  Europe.      This 
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we  propose  to  do  bj  the  aid  of  roluntary  contributionfl,  for  which 
purpose  we  respectfully  scJicit  donations.  If  seconded  by  liberal 
contributions,  our  success  will  be  immediate,  and  the  people  of 
New  England  will  be  enabled,  with  pride,  to  point  to  an  Institution 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

GEO.  H.  DADD,  M.  D.  V.  S. 

DR.  I.  I.  HURLIMAN,  V.  S. 

PROSPECTUS. 

''Privilege  of  Subscribers. — A  subscription  of  one  hundred 
dollars  and  upwards  will  entitle  the  subscriber  to  send,  when  sick 
or  lame,  any  number  of  horses  to  the  Veterinary  Infirmary  during 
such  subscriber's  life,  provided  said  horses  are  his  own  personal 
property.  No  charges  are  made,  either  for  medicine,  attendance, 
or  operation  ;  the  subscriber  merely  paying  for  the  keeping  and 
shoeing  of  said  horses.  In  cases  where  it  is  impracticable  to  re- 
move such  horses  from  the  subscriber's  stable,  they  wiB  receive 
daily  medical  attendance,  without  charge. 

•<  A  subscription  of  twenty  dollars,  entitles  the  subscriber's  horses 
to  medical  treatment  for  one  year,  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
above. 

"  The  subscribers  to  this  Institution  will  have  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Infirmary,  Museum,  &c. ;  and  any  information,  relating 
to  the  managing  of  domestic  animals,  will  be  communicated  by  the 
Professors. 

"  Mode  or  Instruction. — ^The  Professors  will  deliver  daily 
Lectures  during  the  Sessional  Course,  (of  six  months  in  each  year,) 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Surgical 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Chemistry.  Illustrations  and 
experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  in- 
structive manner.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Course  of  Lectures,  the 
pupils  will  attend  the  daily  practice  of  the  Infirmary. 

"  The  period  requisite  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Veter- 
inary art,  will  be  regulated  by  the  talents  and  industry  of  the  pu- 
pils ;  yet  all  candidates  for  graduation  must  have  attended  two  full 
Courses  of  Lectures,  and  must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the 
different  branches  of  Veterinary  study. 

"  Any  donations  of  money,  or  preparations  adapted  to  facilitate 
illustrative  teaching,  in  any  of  the  departments,  are  respectfully  and 
earnestly  solicited. 

"  No  subscriptions  called  for,  unless  a  sufficient  sum  is  raised  to 
accomplish  the  object." 
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DIL  SHERWOOD'S  GOLD  PILLS- 
We  wouH  again  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  H. 
H.  Sherwood's  Successors,  in  our  advertising  columns.  Some  time 
since,  we  noticed,  Dr.  Morse's  preparation  professedly  of  the  same 
kind  of  remedy  as  is  here  offered  to  the  public.  To  this  Dr.  S's. 
Successors  objected,  asserting  that  their  own  preparation  only  con- 
stitutes the  genuine  article.  A  friend  of  ours,  writing  us  from  New 
York,  says,  ^'  I  am  satisfied,  that  Dr.  Morse  is  grossly  deceiving  the 
public,  as  well  as  infringing  the  rigiit  of  Dr.  Sherwood's  heirs." 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  Dr.  M. 
really  obtained  a  recipe  for  the  pills  from  the  late  Dr.  Sherwood, 
as  he  professes,  nor  whether  he  is  capable  of  preparing  the  true 
article,  or  one  as  effective.  We  are  equally  ignorant  whether  Dr. 
S's.  Successors  have  inherited  a  special  right  which  Dr.  M.  has  in- 
fringed. They  charge  him,  however,  with  imposition  and  infringe- 
ment; and  our  friend  is  of  opinion,  that  the  charge  is  just.  Of 
the  efficacy  of  the  genuine  pills  we  have  heretofore  expressed  a  de- 
cided opinion.  In  this  opinion  we  remain ;  and  we  should  be  sor- 
ry to  know,  that  the  community  are  imposed  on  by  the  substitution 
of  a  worthless,  for  a  valuable  article.  We  are  also  the  advocate 
of  social  rights,  and  would  do  nothing  detrimental  certainly  to 
tht  peculiar  privileges  of  Dr.  S's.  Successors.  We,  however,  dis- 
like secrecy  in  the  preparation  of  medicines ;  and  we  hope,  that 
those  concerned  will  soon  give  to  the  world  the  full  benefit  of  Dr. 
S's.  discoveries  in  matters  of  the  Materia  Medica. 


APPRECIATIOx\  OP  THE  JOURNAL. 
We  receive  with  gratification,  the  evidence,  that  our  unassuming 
efforts  are,  at  length,  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  When  we  com- 
menced our  editorial  labors,  a  large  portion  of  the  avowed  advocates 
of  the  Botanic  cause  were  interested  in  such  publications  only  as 
were  of  a  popular  and  superficial  character.  Indeed,  it  would 
scarcely  seem,  that  it  was  the  object  of  their  reading  to  gain  pro- 
fessional information^  but  simply  to  satisfy  a  morbid  appetite  for 
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low  ranting  and  harsh  denunciations  of  Allopathic  errors.  We,  of 
course,  are  pleased,  that  an  important  change  has  come  over  public 
>  sentiment : — that,  not  only  the  profession  generally,  but  many  non- 
professional readers  now  feel  the  desirableness  of  gaining  correct 
medical  information.  With  all  the  erroneous  notions  of  the  age, 
there  are  certainly  some  indications  of  improvement  in  the  popular 
taste.  Men  and  women,  in  some  instances  at  least,  are  finding, 
that  to  know  how  to  preserve  their  lives  and  their  healths  is  really 
to  them  a  more  important  matter  than  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
romances  and  love-stories  which  have  ever  adorned  the  pages  of 
fiction. 

The  New  Graefenberg  Water-cure  Reporter,  published  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  in  its  May  number,  thus  notices  our  periodical): 

"  The  New  England  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  is  pub- 
lished on  the  Ist  of  every  month,  by  C.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  octavo,  thirty-two  pages.  Terms,  $1,00  per  annum.  It  is 
the  exponent  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  and  its  support- 
ers; and  is  decidedly  in  lavor  of  physiolc^cal  and  medical  reform. 
It  has  made,  in  its  volume  for  the  present  year,  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  its  tvpographical  appearance  and  the  character  of  its  arti- 
cles." 

Again,  the  Physo-Medical  Recorder  and  Surgical  Journal,  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  E.  H.  Stockwell,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the 
head  of  Exchanges,  thus  remarks: 

'*The  Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  a  monthly  of  thirty-two  pages,  printed  in  the  best  style,  edited 
by  Calvin  Newton,  M.  D. ;  price  one  dollar  per  year.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  this  journal  is  in  the  advocacy  of  the  principle,  "  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  employing  poisons  of  any  kind  as  medical 
agents,  and  that  the  object  in  exhibiting  any  remedy  should  be,  to 
sustain,  and  not  to  depress,  the  vital  powers."  This  Journal  is  an 
able  colaborer.  Its  tastes  and  objects  are  high  and  elevating,  liber- 
al, and  progressive.  Faithful  to  innocent  medication,  yet  tolerant  to 
opponents ;  true  to  thorough  and  minute  professional  education,  it 
yet  liberally  scatters  its  wisdom  to  all  classes.  Its  editor  we  became 
acquainted  with  during  our  lecturing,  this  spring,  in  the  Worcester 
Medical  College,  Mass.;  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  he  is  a 
thorough  scholar,  and,  unlike  men  of  his  age,  a  devoted  cultivator 
of  medicine,  free  from  professional  prejudice,  unsatisfied  with  pres- 
ent attainments,  and  still  pushes  his  investigations  with  the  ardor 
and  vigor  of  early  manhood." 
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**  Seize  Mpan  truth  wkereeer  founds 
On  Ckrietmn  or  an  Heathen  ground.** 


irOU  XV.  WOEOBSTSB,  MASS.,  JTOrElfBBB  1,  ISM.  90.  U, 


Com  muni  tali  0110. 


PROF.  GABBERT  AS  A  REFORMER. 
[Prof.  6.  will  excuse  us  for  giving  to  the  public  tbe  following 
remarks,  which  were  not  intended  for  publication.  Thej. express 
views  so  sensible  and  so  much  in  accordance  with  our  own^  that 
they  will  help  our  readers  to  understand  the  true  position  of  the 
Worcester  Medical  Institution.  We  are  not  a  little  gratified  in 
receiving  the  author  as  a  co-laborer  in  the  work  of  advancing  that 
system  of  medical  practice  which  only  is  founded  in  reason,  sci- 
ence; and  common  sense.     He  writes  as  follows.    Ed.  Jotir.] 

£  have  practiced  medicine  now  near  thirty  years ; — ^twelve  yean 
of  that  time  upon  ihe  old  .plan,  which  fully  convinced  me,  ikmX 
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neither  the  sjstem  of  the  Allopathigts  nor  their  mediciDet  would 
do  to  rely  on  in  the  cure  of  disease,  but  that  they  were  dangerous 
*in  the  extreme  to  the  health  and  constitutions  of  the  human  fiBunily. 
When  convinced  of  this  fact,  I  began  (in  1833)  what  I  then  called 
a  medical  reform.  I  did  so  from  an  examination  of  Thomson, 
Howard,  and  all  other  authors  who  had  then  written  upon  the 
BoUmic  principles,;  and  I  chalked  out  a  course  for  myself, — taking 
up  with  all  I  thought  sound  and  practical  common  sense  views,  and 
discarding  all  that  I  thought  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  human 
race.  In  this  course  I  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  my  way, 
enjoying,  at  all  times,  a  large  practice,  and  having  as  good  success 
as  any  one  treating  similar  diseases.  I  am  now  for  progressive  re- 
form in  all  branches  of  medicine.  I  care  not  by  what  name  it  is 
called.  I  am  wedded  to  no  sect  I  think  that  all  men  engaged  in 
teaching  or  practising  the  healing  art,  should  endeavor  to  seek, 
find,  practice,  and  teach  truth  in  a  scientific  manner,  without  fear 
or  favor  from  any  source  whatever. 

From  practical  experience  and  a  close  investigation  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  I  have  become  satisfied,  that  nothing  should  be  used 
as  a  remedial  agent,  which  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient  after  his  recovery.  I  presume,  from  the 
tenor  of  your  letter  in  relation  to  medical  reform,  you  and  myself 
occupy  about  ihe  same  ground. 


FEVER. 
'  t  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  able  to  give  our  views  on  the  subject 
of  ferver  more  at  length  than  we  can  in  this  connexion.  We  do 
bot  wonder,  that  an  intelligent  ptactitioner  finds  it  impossible  to 
Comprehend  such  a  sentiment  as  is  referred  to  in  the  following, 
trhlch  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  a  private  letter.  For  ourselves, 
we  never  could  understand,  how  a  person  can  be  sick  of  a  typhus 
or  other  fever,  if  that  fever  is  a  recuperative  effort  of  nature.  How 
one  ean  be  diseased  by  nature's  exertions  to  throw  off  disease  is  to 
TO  a  mystery.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  Dr.  T.  to  our  frfoad.  Dr. 
Curtis  of  Cincinnati,  who  underMands  tbe  whole  sobject  thorough- 
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ly,  and  whose  word  is  by  many,  at  the  South  and  West  especiallyi 
taken  as  truth  which  is  not  to  be  questioned.  If,  howerer,  a  satis- 
factory answer  should  not  be  obtained  from  this  source^  it  may  aid  • 
the  inquirer  somewhat  to  be  referred  to  the  profound  reasoning  of 
Dr.  Beach,  in  his  Family  Physician,  page  206.  His  definitions  of 
health  and  disease  are  as  follows: 

<<  Health. — When  all  the  functions  of  the  system  are  duly  per- 
formed,  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  in  health. 

<<  Disease. — Any  alteration  from  this  state,  or  when  any  part 
ceases  to  perform  its  office  or  function,  disease  is  the  consequence* 
It  is  a  salutary  effort  of  nature  to  repair  an  injury  to  the  system  or 
re-establish  health. 

"  What  is  termed  disease  appears,  in  reality,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  inherent  principle  in  the  sjrstem  to  restore  healthy  action, 
or  to  resist  oflfending  causes.  Pain  or  disease  is  not  the  result  of 
any  new  or  independent  action  in  the  system,  but  arises  from  an 
excess  of  excitement  in  the  healthy  function  of  the  body ;  or,  in 
other  words,  is,  like  fever,  a  healthy  or  conservatiTe  power  of  na- 
ture to  expel  noxious  agents,  or  restore  health." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  grammatical  accuracy  and  rhetorical  ele* 
g^nce  of  some  portions  of  this  quotation,  the  profundity  of  the 
thought  is  too  great  for  our  iuptrfidal  mind.  We  will  try,  how- 
ever, in  a  short  time,  to  give  our  readers  some  of  oiatihaUow  views 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of  such  as,  like  ourselves,  are  unable 
to  comprehend  any  thing  of  greater  depth.     Ed.  Jour.] 

I  greatly  desire,  to  have  your  views  on  the  subject  of  fever, — its 
direct  and  indirect  causes, — its  essential  nature.  Please  explain, 
how  it  can  be  a  salutary  effort  of  the  system  to  throw  ofi*  disease, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  of  disease  ;— <<as  this  is  the  doc- 
trine, if  not  of  all  reformers,  yet  certainly  of  aome,  who  are  learned 
and  intelligent  If  fever  be  a  salutary  exertion  o(  .the  syBti^m  to 
remove  diiease,  please  exfdaia  dearly  to  om^  kiw  iijcoaies,  4hftl'« 
patient  never  appeara  to  begin  redbvering,  till  the  fefer  begin*  ttf 
diminish.  As  I  am  in  the  dark  here,  please  to  give  me  Kght  A, 
COfUpliftDce  with  the  above,  will  lay  me  under  special  obligationi^ 
Very  respectfully  yoms, 

I.  E.  TODD, 
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BOTANIC  PRACTICE. 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  a  private  fetter,  sent  db  by  a: 
physician  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  containing  the  needful  for 
the  current  volume  of  the  Journal.  It  shows  the  interest  felt,  in 
the  Physo-medical  practice  and  in  the  appropriate  means  of  advan- 
cing it,  even  by  those  residing  in  remote  sectionsr  of  the  country. 
We  are  pleased  that  our  humble  periodicat  is  finding  its  way  quite 
extensively  into  the  most  distant  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union.  We  shall  ever  labor  hard  to  cause  it  to  do  abundant  good, 
wherever  it  is  circulated.     Ed.  Jour.] 

The  Botanic  system  of  practice  is  gaining  ground  in  this  far 
West,  and  I  believe  is  destined,  ere  long,  if  faithfully  pursued,  ta 
triumph  over  every  other  system  now  in  use.  I  have  practiced,  in 
this  way,  for  more  than  15  years,  and  have  seen  its  beneficial  re* 
suits  upon  hundreds  of  individuals.  I  wish  you  prosperity  and 
success^  in  advocating  the  cause  of  medical  reform. 


0election0* 


CASE  OP  MALIGNANT  TUMOR, 

or  EIGHT  OR  TEN  TEARs'  STANDING,  CURED  AFTER   TWO  TEARS    BT  A 
STRICT  DIET  OF  BREAD  AND  MILK  ;   WITH   REMARKS. 

(Se«d  before  the  Boston  Soelety  for  Medical  ImproTement,  bj  Hknbt  L  Bo w ditch,  M. 
D^  one  of  the  Phyeieiaiit  of  the  MhuachiiMkts  Geneml  HMpllaL] 

'  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  copy  for  your  Journal  my 
Motet  of  the  very  interesting  cue  of  Dr.  TwitcheU.  I  obtained 
tbem  from  him  during  my  late  visit  to  the  Granite  State,  and  be 
kindly  allows  me  to  publish  them.  Every  medical  man,  I  presume, 
b  somewhat  acquainted  with  Dr.  T.  He  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  our  New  England  surgeons.  His  circuit  has  a  diameter  of  fiftjr 
miles— and  he  bns  always,  even  while  suffering  from  the  k^al  dii- 
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ease  I  shall  endeavor  to  detail,  been  able  to  drive  a  huodfed  mUet, 
if  necessary,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  bis  own  carriage, 
over  the  bills  of  his  native  State.  The  medical  history  of  his  Itfe 
is  extremely  interesting.  I  shall  therefore  give  that,  very  briefly, 
before  eutering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  local  disease. 

1st.  Carcinoma  has  appeared  in  his  family.  His  grandmother 
died  of  cancer  of  the  mamma ;  his  sister  of  a  scirrhous  pylorus. 

These  are  all  the  data  of  his  hereditary  tendencies  that  bear  up- 
on our  main  topic. 

2d.  In  very  early  life.  Dr.  T.  was  in  delicate  healths  As  a 
youth,  he  was  stronger  and  was  among  the  foremost  in  aU  athletic 
sports.  While  at  College,  he  became  dyspeptic,  had  icterus,  with 
enlarged  liver,  &c. ;  subsequently,  he  passed  gall-stones.  Whilst 
pursuing  the  studies-  of  his  profession,  he  began  to  suffer  from  astb* 
ma,  and  for  about  twenty  years  wa»  very  much  subject  to  violent 
attacks  of  it,  causing  orthopnoea*,  &c.  During  all  thie  period  be 
ate  animal  food  very  freely,  tliree  times  daily,  and  digested  it  easily, 
whereas  vegetable  food  caused  dyspeptic  diificu]ties.f  Being  in- 
duced, owing  to- a  severe  acne  of  the  fiace,  to  abandon  this  course, 
he  gave  up,  for  nine  years,  the  use  of  meat.  From  the  period  at 
which  he  first  abandoned  meat,  he  has  never  had  an  attack  of  asth- 
ma, and  Dr.  T.  considers  these  two  facts  related  to  each  other  as 
canse  and  effect.  Moreover,  vegetable  food  was  soon  eaaly  borne. 
After  the  nine  years  of  vegetable  regime^n,  he  began  gradually  to 
resume  the  use  of  the  milder  kinds  of  animal  food,  such  as  poultry 
and  somewhat  of  the  more  solid  meats,  until  two  years  since,  when 
he  commenced  the  very  rigid  diet,  which  will  be  described  ii^hen 
treating  of  the  local  disease,  which  is  the  more  immediato  object 
of  this  paper.  Finally,  I  will  state,  as  indicative,  perhaps,,  of  the- 
tendencies  of  the  cutaneous  system  to  morbid  action,  that  about 
four  years  ago  he  had  a  wart-like  tumor  on  the  scalp,  which  disap-^ 
peared  under  the  use  of  creosote,  externally  applied.  1  should 
have  staled  above,  that  the  acne  disappeared  after  the  use,  for  some 
months,  of  a  vegetable  diet. 

3d.  The  local  disease,  the  course  and  result  of  which  I  present 
as  the  chief  object  of  interest,  commenced  eight  or  ten  years  since, 
as  a  small  but  hard  tumor  at  the  internal  angle  of  ibe  right  eye. 
When  first  noticed  it  was  about  as  large  as  a  mustard  seed  and  not 
painful.  He  occasionally  touched  it,  and  had  some  suspicion  that 
it  might  eventually  prove  to  be  of  a  malignant  character.  It  was 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  cutis,  and  from  the  fir^t  seemed 
very  slowly  to  augment  in  size.  At  times  he  thought  he  felt  some 
lancinating  pains  in  it,  which  radiated  to  the  brow.  It  did  not, 
however,  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  lachrymal'  ducts^  &a 
32» 
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Aboot  1843  th#  UnDor  had  beeoiM  ueeaif  tti  bfge  j»a  pm,  «ttd  m 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  scab  was  obeeired.  He  ww  then 
induced  to  trj  tKHne  local  applications,  and  fireqnen^,  mtil  1S4S, 
nsed  Jennings's  ointment.  *  This  would  remove  the  scab,  and 
displayed  three  small  lobes  from  which  exuded  a  little  purulent 
fluid.  At  first  the  morbid  growth  seemed  lessened  by  thb  and  oth- 
-er  milder  applications,  but  no  permanent  effect  was  produced.  At 
times  the  discharge  ceased,  but  only  to  return  again,  and  the  tu- 
mok*  gradually  lost  its  trilobed  aspect.  It  was  at  thb  period  quite 
conspicuous  to  every  bystander. 

August,  1845,  Dr.  Geo.  Hay  ward,  of  this  city,  removed  the  ma- 
jor part  of  it  with  the  scalpel.  For  a  short  ume,  the  wound  seemed 
doing  well ;  but  finally,  it  did  not  heal,  and  two  months  afterwards 
it  was  operated  on  again,  and  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied.  Mean- 
while,  however,  there  had  been  experienced  much  local  pain.  It 
was  deeper  seated,  less  transitory,  and  radiated  towards  the  brow 
and  cheek.  Sometimes  it  was  severe  enough  to  awaken  him  at 
night,  and  was  worse  usually  after  long  journies. 

The  applications  during  1846-7  were  chiefty  of  a  very  similar 
character — cold  cream,  preparations  of  zinc,  &c.,  and  once  the 
iodide  of  lead.  AH  active  applications  caused  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva.  The  tumor  continued  to  augment  slightly,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1647,  it  presented  to  my  eye  a  decidedly  malignant  ap- 
pearance. It  was  an  ulcer  about  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  finger, 
with  ragged,  hard,  elevated  edges,  and  the  irritation  from  the  dis- 
charge caused  the  patient  frequently  to  apply  his  handkerchief  to 
the  part.  At  night  it  caused  a  glueing  of  the  lids  and  a  discharge 
on  the  side  of  the  nose.  I  certainly  believed,  and  Dr.  T.  tells  me 
that  he  thought^  at  the  time,  that  the  disease  would  gradually  aug- 
ment and  involve  the  eye — and  he  had  determined,  if  necessary, 
t^have  this  ofgan  extirpated.  His  general  health,  as  it  has  been 
already  stated,  continued  good  ;  but,  when  not  actively  employed, 
the  mind  was  somewhat  depressed  at  the  prospect  before  him.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Philadelphia, 
May,  1847,  he  consulted  several  of  the  eminent  men  whom  he  met ; 
and,  I  believe,  I  may  say,  that  all  regarded  it  as  a  disease  of  a  most 
serious  nature,  although  some  thought  it  might  be  cured  by  local 
applications,  and  others  advised  a  further  operation. 

Dr.  T.  returned  home  discouraged,  and  he  decided  to  give  up 
all  use  of  medicines  internally  or  of  external  applications,  but  to 
try  a  course  of  the  most  rigid  diet.  Starting  from  a  theory  that 
malignant  diseases  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  take  too  much  carbon 

^Mackenzie  on  the  Ejre. 
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in  oor  fljsteiM^  be  delermiaed  to  live  from  that  time  upon  a  bread 
and  milk  diet ;  and,  if  at  the  end  of  some  months  he  did  not  find 
any  diminution  in  the  disease,  he  still  determined  to  use  nothing 
but  bread  and  water.  Since  his  return  from  Philadelphia  he  has 
strictly  adhered  to  the  bread  and  milk.  He  has  used  three  times 
daily  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  cream  or  the  richest  milk,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  either  white  or  brown  bread.  He  continues  that 
diet  still. 

The  results,  upon  the  local  disease^  have  been  as  follows  :«>The 
pains  in  the  part  were  lessened  almost  immediately.  The  puru- 
lent discha^e  very  soon  began  to  diminish,  and  in  two  or  three 
months  it  was  evident  that  the  disease  was  not  augmenting;  Dur- 
ing the  following  winter  the  improvement  was  more  decided.  In 
the  spring  of  1846,  being  obliged  to  ride  over  dusty  roads  to  great 
distances,  the  eye  was  more  irritated.  Nevertheless,  he  felt,  and 
his  friends  assured  him,  that  the  diseased  part  was  really  lessening 
and  tending  towards  a  cure.  Since  that  period  a  steady  improve- 
ment has  taken  place.  The  ulcerated  mass,  which  was  so  percep- 
tible to  me  two  years  since,  has  wholly  gone,  and  now  (August, 
1849)  I  can  discover  no  difference  between  the  angles  of  the  two 
eyes,  save  that  in  the  right  one  there  is  a  minute  white  spot,  about 
a  line  in  diameter,  looking  like  a  cicatrix.  It  is  not  harder  than 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  had  I  not  known  of  the  existence  of  previous 
disease,  I  should  not  have  noticed  even  this.  There  is  no  dis- 
charge, no  pains,  and  a  perfect  cure  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished of  a  disease  that  had  been  existing  for  about  ten  years,  in 
a  patient  aged  68  years. 

The  effects  of  this  rigid  diet  upon  the  constitution,  as  a  whole, 
are  interesting. 

In  his  mental  estate,  Dr.  T.  thinks  he  has  been  much  less  irrita- 
ble than  when  he  was  omnivorous. 

He  had,  at  one  time,  an  attack  of  vertigo  (to  which,  however, 
he  has  been  always  liable)  and,  finding  that  he  wm  gromng  corpu- 
lent under  the  diet,  he,  for  a  time,  took  less  of  it. 

He  has  always  been  as  strong,  as  when  indulging  in  a  more  gen- 
erous diet. 

He  has  been  able  to  breathe  better,  having  had  less  tendency  to 
dyspnoea. 

His  digestion  has  been  good,  but  with  a  slight  tendency  to  coe- 
tiveness. 

His  organs  of  circulation  have  been  unaffected. 

Renal  excretion,  for  years  a  little  disturbed,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  in  persons  of  his  age. 
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Finally,  Dr.  T.  presents,  to  my  mind,  the  picture  of  a  hale,  nK 
bust  man,  in  perfect  health,  so  far  as-  one  can*  perceive,  and  bnt 
slightly  touched  by  the  influence  of  his-  many  years  of  honorable 
and  successful  labor. 

Rejkcdons  upon  Dr.  T.^s  Case. — ^The  most  important  topic  in-- 
volved  in  the  foregoing  record,  is  the  restoration  to  health  from 
what  seemed  to  be  malignant  disease,  and  that  thb  result  followed 
the  strict  diet  of  bread  and  milk  for  two  years. 

2d.  The  cessation  of  asthmatic  difficulties,  after  they  had  troub- 
led the  patient  for  twenty  years,  and  that  this  cure  likewise  fol-^ 
lowed  the  change  of  diet — from  an  almost  strictly  animal  diet  to 
one  quite  the  reverse,  viz.,  strictly  vegetable. 

3d.  Some  readers  may  ask,  if  these  two  cures  are  not  merdy 
examples  of  the  '' post-hoc ,"  and  they  may  deny,  that  there  is  any 
complete  evidence  of  the  ''  propter-hoc"  I  consent  to  the  doubt, 
for  it  has  entered  my  own  mind.  Nevertheless,  if  they  are  mere 
coincidences,  they  are  pregnant  with  important  suggestions.  I 
confess  that,  in  my  own  practice,  I  have  never  met  with  any  cases- 
80  significant  of  the  power  that  diet,  simply  and  heroically  used, 
has  to  re-organize  a  man. 

4th.  Dr.  T.'s  case  becomes  interesting  as  an  evidence  of  the 
power  of  a  man  to  subject  his  body  to  strict  rule.  In  this  eptcu- 
rean  age,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  one  who  <<  eats  to  live,-  and 
does  not  live  to  eat.*'  A  worthy  professional  brother,  of  this  city, 
said,  when  the  case  was  related  to  him,  '^  It  might  certainly  be  a 
question  whether  life  was  desirable  under  such  a  regimen !"  I 
honor  a  hero  wherever  I  find  him,  and  the  heroism  of  Dr.  T.,  in 
undertaking  and  pursuing  this  course  so  long,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  a  theory ,"*  excites  in  me  the  greatest  delight.  In  this 
sceptical  unbelieving  era,  I  like  to  see  any  one  having  faith. 
Whether  the  theory  was  correct  or  not,  it  matters  little — the  fixed 
will  of  its  follower  arouses  my  enthusiasm  ;  and  this  brings  me  to 
another  topic  of  interest. 

5th.  The  theory  which  governed  Dr.  T. — was  it  correct?  I 
confess  that  I  am  unable  to  solve  the  question  ;  I  merely  suggest  it 
Some,  whom  I  consider  as  our  ablest  animal  chemists,  think  that  it 
was  by  the  process  of  starvation,  as  described  by  Liebig,f  that  the 
cure  was  wrought.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  cannot  be  the  true  ex- 
planation— for  Dr.  T.  has  always  been  stout,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  at  one  time  he  actually  gained  flesh  under  the  diet. 

Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

*  That  Dr.  T.  was  not  influenced  whollj  by  theory,  the  additiona]  ease,  which  I  hare 
presented  below,  will  prove. —  H.  I.  B. 

t  Animal  Chemistry,  Cambridge  Edition,  page  25.    1S42. 
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Th  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — When  I  sent  the  acconnt  of  Dr.  Twitcheirs  diseage 
and  cure  to  the  Editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Medical  Journal ^ 
T  did  not  allude  to  a  case,  the  records  of  which  Dr.  Thayer  has 
recently  procured  for  me  from  our  esteemed  professional  friend  Dr. 
T.  It  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  his  own. 
In  fact,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  it  influenced  his  course  of  treat- 
ment of  his  own  case,  as  much  perhaps  as  the  theory  to  which  I 
alluded  in  my  original  paper.  Yours,  truly,  H.  I.  B. 

"I  have  obtained  from  Dr.  Twitchell,'*  says  Dr.  Thayer,  '*all  the 
particulars  of  the  case  of  dietetic  treatment  of  osteo-sarcoma,. 
which  he  could  give  me ;  and,  as  his  memory  is  so  accurate,  I  sup- 
pose he  has  not  foi^otten  anything  of  importance  connected  with 
it.     You  know  the  doctor  never  takes  notes. 

^'  A  man  about  40  years  of  age  consulted  Dr.  T.  in  relation  to- 
a  tumor  on  his  scapula,  as  large  as  a  pint  bowl.  It  was  evidently 
osteo-sarcoma,  had  its  usual  crackling  feel,  and  resembled  very 
closely  one  in  the  same  position  which  Dr.  Twitchell  had  seen  a 
short  time  previously,  and  for  which  he  had  removed  the  whole 
upper  extremity,  even  scapula  and  clavicle.  In  that  case,  the 
wound  healed,  but  the  man  died  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  with 
carcinoma  of  some  internal  organ.  When  the  second  case  applied 
for  advice,  Dr.  T.  declined  an  operation,  and  the  man  returned 
home  to  Vermont.  Soon  afterwards,  he  heard  of  somebody  in 
New  York  who  could  cure  him,  and  applying  to  this  person  for 
advice,  received  the  following. 

"  He  was  to  take  from  the  brook  which  ran  through  his  native 
fiurm  a  plant  which  grew  there  (the  adviser  did  not  know  what  it 
would  be),  and  use  a  weak  infusion  of  it  for  his  only  drink  every 
day  until  the  tumor  had  disappeared.  His  diet,  besides  this,  was 
to  consist  of  bread  alone.  This  advice  was  strictly  followed — the 
plant  he  used  was  '  water  dock.'  Dr.  Twitchell  happened  to  see 
the  man  two  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  still  following  this 
course.  He  found  the  tumor  had  nearly. disappeared,  there  being 
apparently  only  a  trifling  thickening  of,  the  skin." 


/>'V^V^^'<rfV>^< 


From  the  Sunday  Times. 

WHAT  KILLED  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  reading  the  accoants  of  the  iHnets  and  dtoth  of  the  Presi* 
dent,  I  find  I  bat,  on  the  naorntng  of  Thursday,  the  4  th  of  July,  h« 
WM  i«  •xoeHeot  health.    He  dined  at  a  late  hour,  having  an  ezoel* 
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lent  appetitei  on  cabbage^  cucumbersy  berries,  cherrief,  and  iced' 
milk.  What  a  mess !  Of  course,  ke  was  taken  with  cramps  about 
an  hour  afterwards.  Nobody  it  seems  had  gumption  enough  to 
remember  that  ^^  an  empty  house  is  better  than  a  bad  tenant,"  and 
to  remove  the  trash  from  his  stomach  by  an  emetic  On  Saturday 
doctors  were  called  in ;  and,  not  knowing  what  any  old  woman  in 
the  country  could  have  taught  them,  the  necessity  of  turning  out 
Messrs.  Cabbage,  Cucumbers,  Cherries,  Milk,  &  Co.,  deliberately 
set  to  work  and  locked  them  in  with  calomel  and  opium  !  Wat 
there  ever  any  thing  more  stupid  ?  On  the  9th,  when  the  patient 
was  too  feeble  to  stand  it,  Nature  set  up  the  emetic  operation  her* 
self;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  General  sank  under  it.  Ought 
not  these  doctors  to  be  held  to  account  ? 

ANTI-MURDERER. 


From  the  London  Medical  G&zette. 

CASE  OF  UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIBIA,  OF  TWEN- 
TY-FOUR  YEARS*  STANDING,  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED- 

BT   R.  W.  TktVHjlVy  EB^.y  SUBGBON  TO  THE  BOTAL  ORTHOPEDIC   HOS* 

PITAL,   LOUDON. 

Miss ,  St.  25,  at  the  age  of  14  months,  slipped  between 

the  bars  of  a  garden-seat.  The  only  circumstance  which  attracted 
attention  was  a  broad  discoloration  at  the  lowen  third  of  the  l^i 
and  a  slight  curvature  of  the  bone.  After  a  few  weeks  the  child 
was  noticed  to  walk  less  strongly,  when  a  surgeon  was  called  uii 
who  consoled  the  parents  with  the  assertion  *^  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  uneasiness,  as  many  children  had  atdifTerence  in  the 
straightness  of  their  legs  at  that  age;"  and  upon  the  mother's 
remarking,  that  such  had  not  been  the  case  until  the  bruise  was  no- 
ticed, replied,  <<  that  all  would  be  well  in  a  few  months."  Friction 
and  bathing  were  resorted  to  for  some  time,  and  the  child  is  stated 
to  have  walked  without  limping  until  she  was  3  years  old.  Her 
manner  of  walking  then  became  irregular,  and  the  bone  was  noticed 
to  project,  which  was  supposed  to  arise  from  her  increased  weight 
Another  surgeon  was  now  consulted,  who  discovered  the  fracture, 
and  pronounced  the  bone  to  have  been  "  falsely  united.''  An  en* 
deavor  was  made  to  ruplure  the  false  union,  but  vl^thottt  auoet». 
Frictioas  and  ointme«U  w«re  again  ttaed^  wilh  &  vicmr  of  <rf>§iiBiB9; 
absorption  of  the  exiraaeouf  itaiter,  aad  the  part  mtfpah^d  faf 
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l^ter.  Tbe  caie  vppetred  to  be  fgognaamg  wti^fifcctoriiy,  when 
the  child  mdt  with  aoolhor  aocideDii  and  tbe  snaUer  bone  of  the 
l^issta^  U>  have  been  broken.  Splints  were  then  applied. 
From  9  ydon  of  age  the  leg  was  supported  by  an  instriuiieDt,  and 
crutches  were  occaaionally  used.  The  spine  is  stated  to  hare  been 
also  cijinred*  at  this  time.  Her  general  h^th  became  impaired,  and 
oonstaotsofferiBg  was  ocoasiooed  by  any  attempt  at  walking. 
.  The  patient  was  now  placed  under  a  physician,  since  deceased, 
who  especially  treated  spinal  eases.  The  uniting  medium  is  stated 
to  have  been  broken  by  that  gentleman,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  fracture,  and  forcible  extension  had  recourse  to,  which  brought 
the  leg  down  for  the  time  being,  but  it  always  returned  to  the  roaU 
position.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  two  years,  and  then 
the  case  pronounced  "  incurable."  The  patient  was  at  this  period 
1 1  years  old.  The  leg  was  placed  in  splints,  which  were  continued 
imtil  she  was  15  ;  but  she  was  unable  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground. 
Many  surgeons  of  eminence  were  consulted,  and  amputation  was 
the  general  advice.  An  instrument  was  then  obtained  to  hold  the 
knee  and  ankle  stiff,  with  a  high-heeled  boot,  and  the  leg  supported 
by  a  case  of  sole  leather  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle :  with  this  she 
managed  to  ,get  about,  but  not  without  great  pain  ;  the  weakness 
increasing  in  spite  of  tbe  artificial  support. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1849, 1  first  saw  the  patient,  and,  on  ex* 
aminatioo,  found  that  the  leg  had  been  fractured  at  the  lower  third 
obliquely  upwards,  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia  projecting  point- 
edly forwards,  and  riding  over  the  lower  third.  The  leg  was  two 
inches  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  other.  It  was  freely  moveable. 
The  knee,  from  the  constant  irregular  strain  upon  the  ligaments, 
yielded  outwardly,  and  the  patient  could  not  put  the  leg  to  the 
ground,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  support,  without  suffering 
severe  paia  both  at  the  point  of  fracture  and  in  the  knee-joint. 
Her  general  health  had  suffered  more  or  less,  and  her  existence  is 
^stated  to  have  been  a  burden  to  her. 

From  the  history  of  tiie  case — the  fact  that  it  had  existed  from 
childhood,  that  all  attempts  had  failed,  that  amputation  was  the 
general  advice — I  gave  a  doubtful  opinion,  but  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  obtain  a  union  without  operation.  Three  indications 
occurred  to  me  :  the  first,  to  bring  the  bones  in  apposition  ;  the  sec- 
ond, to  obtain  absorption  of  the  false  uniting  medium  ;  the  third,  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  union,  either  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter, 
which  I  thought  might  possibly  be  thrown  out  from  the  irritation 
which  must  necessarily  be  set  up,  or  by  a  contraction  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  false  union  which  immiediately  surrounded  the  fracture. 
With  these  views  I  c^ered  an  instrument  to  be  so  made  that  the 
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thigh  cookl  be  firmly  gmsped  sbofe  the  oondyies  of  the  femur,  the 
foot  below  having  m  screw  bjr  means  of  which  the  distance  between 
the  knee  and  foot  could  be  gradoaUy  increased.  This  iostmment 
was  applied  on  the  31  st  July,  1849,  and  the  1^  kept  horizontal, 
in  the  extended  position.  Gradual  extension  was  now  commenced, 
and  continued  for  four  days.  So  much  pain  was  occasioned  in  the 
gastrocnemius,  that  I  found  it  necosary  to  divide  the  tendo-Achilfis, 
which  was  done  in  the  usual  manner  by  puncture  from  within  out- 
wards. The  mstniment  was  omitted  for  eight  days,  and  then  re> 
applied,  and  extension  again  used.  From  this  time  the  leg  be- 
came gradually  and  easily  elongated ;  and  during  the  extension 
a  steady-continued  pressure  was  kept  up  on  the  tibia  above  the 
point  of  fracture,  and  counter  pressure  at  the  back  of  the  1^,  just 
above  the  ankle-joint.  This  treatment  was  persevered  in  unremit- 
tingly until  the  9th  of  January,  1850,  without  interruption  to  the 
health — there  was,  however,  at  times,  severe  pain,  which  was  al- 
layed by  opiates — when,  upon  examination,  the  I^  was  found  te 
be  of  equal  length  with  its  fellow,  and  the  bone  retained  its  posi- 
tion unassisted.  I  then  applied  the  common  splints,  and  ordered 
an  instrument,  with  a  boot  attached,  to  support  the  weakened  knee- 
joint,  which  had  resumed  its  proper  relative  position  during  the 
treatment,  and  also  having  a  pad  to  support  the  tibia,  in  case  the 
union  was  imperfect. 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  patient  could  raise  the  leg  in  the 
iKMrizontal  position  without  the  sl^test  pain,  and  without  a  sign 
of  motion  at  the  point  of  fracture.  I  then  applied  the  new  sup- 
port, which  was  worn,  without  any  attempt  to  put  the  foot  to  the 
gtound,  until  the  8th  of  March.  She  was  able  to  stand  on  the  3d 
of  April,  and  then,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Travers,  and  afterwards  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  both  of  whom  kindly  visited  the 
patient,  she  walked,  without  pain,  and  without  a  sign  of  motion  at 
the  point  of  fracture.  Since  that  time  she  has  continued  to  use 
the  leg  freely,  with  slight  intermissions  from  indisposition; — can 
walk  up  and  down  stairs.  Her  general  health  has  improved,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  perfect  cure  has  been  effected. 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonmal. 

NEW  REMEDY  FOR  TAPE-WORM. 

The  Kousso,  otherwise  called  "  Brayera  Anthefanintica,"  iirom  Dr. 
Brayer,  who  first  made  its  properties  known,  is  a  tree  which  is 
found  in  Abyssinia,  said  to  grow  to  the  size  of  an  oak,  and  to  bear 
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bunches  of  small  flowers  varying  from  a  pale  green  to  a  rose  ealor 
The  flowers,  which  appear  to  be  the  medicinal  part  of  the  plant 
have  been  used  by  the  Abyssinians  for  a  long  period  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  tape-worm,  to  which  they  are  very  much  subject 
It  is  said  that  tUs  new  medioitte  is  exported  in  a  powdered  stato, 
having  a  resemblance  to  jalap  in  color,  and  scammony  in  its  aroma. 
It  is  slightly  bitter,  and  a  little  nauseous  in  its  taste.  Dr.  Budd,  in 
a  clinical  lecture  at  King's  College  Hospital,  London,  which  is  re- 
ported in  the  Lancet  for  June,  makes  mention  of  the  new  remedy. 
He  fully  concurs  with  the  European  and  native  doctors  o(  Abys- 
sinia, in  their  opinion  of  its  merits  as  an  anthelminttic.  There  is 
one  great  obstacle,  however,  in  the  way  of  its  general  use  by  the 
profession,  and  that  is  the  enormous  price  at  which  it  is  held.  M. 
Baggio,  Pharmacien,  No.  13  Rue  Neuve  des  Petit  Champs,  Paris, 
is  the  only  one  who  has  it  for  sale,  and  he  charge$for  a  singk  io$% 
forty  francs^  about  $4,75.  A  dose,  4  1-2  drs.,  is  put  up  in  a  little 
phisi,  that  is  well  stopped.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  our  enterpris- 
ing druggists  will  make  an  effort  to  obtain  some  of  this  new  reme- 
dv»  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  also  to  lest  its  reputed  vahia- 
bie  properties. 


PHYSO-MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

[As  our  periodical  is  published  in  a  form  suitable  to  be  bound 
and  is  intended  to  be  permanently  preserved,  we  have  thought,  that 
it  might  be  interesting  to  a  portion  of  our  readers, — ^to  the  profes- 
sion especially, — to  see  inserted  the  circulars  of  the  principal  Bot- 
anic and  Eclectic  Cdleges  in  the  country.  We  give  the  followiDg 
five ;  which,  as  for  as  we  know,  are  all  that  are,  at  present,  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Several  others,  in  different  States,  have  chart- 
ers, but  we  are  not  aware,  that  they  have  organized  Faculties  or 
are  in  a  living  condition.    Editor*] 

ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CINCINNATI. 
Chartered  in  1845-^Session  of  1849— 50— MatricidanUj  3S4— 
Graduates^  65. 

The  sixth  winter  Session  of  this  college  will  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  of  November,  1850,  and  continue  four  months.  The 
chairs  of  the  Faculty  will  be  arranged  as  follows : 
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HoRAtio  P.  Gatcbbll,  M.  O. — Professor  of  Anatomy  sod  Phjsiologj. 

JosKPB  R.  BocBAiiAiK,  M.  D.— Medicml  Chemistry  and  Cerebral  Pliyiiolofy. 

LoBKUZo  £.  JoHKi,  M.  D. — Materia  Medica  aod  Pbannacy. 

Benjamin  L.  Hill,  M.  D.— Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 

I.  QiBSON  Jones,  M.  D.— Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

WootTsm  Beach,  M.  D.—Emeritias  Professor  of  CUnieal  Medicine 

Wm.  Owens,  M.  D. — Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Sivgical  Proseotor. 

A  gratuitous  preliminary  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October :  at  the  same  time  the  Demonstrator's 
rooms  will  be  opened  with  every  facility  for  the  study  of  Anatomy. 
Tickets  to  a  full  Course  of  Lectures  $60,  in  advance  (,or  a  well  en- 
dorsed 12  months  note  for  $70  and  interest)  ;  to  two  or  more  full 
Courses  of  Lectures  $100,  in  advance  (,or  a  well  endorsed  note 
/or' $125).  Matriculation  ticket,  $5;  Graduation,  $15;  Dem- 
onstrator*s  ticket,  $5  (,anatomical  material  abundant);  Hospital 
Ucket,  $5 ;  which  gives  access  to  the  Clinical  Lectures  of  the  ex- 
pensive Commercial  Hospital.  Board  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 
^Students  occasionaly  board  themselves  in  clubs  for  one  lialf  of 
this  amount. 

Tho  leading  principles  of  the  College  are,  that  all  medical  treat* 
hient  should  be  of  a  safe  and  restorative,  instead  of  a  dangeroos 
ordebililant  character — that  knowledge  should  be  sought  freely 
from  all  sources,  and  that  no  medical  creed  should  be  enforced  by 
prescriptive  associations.  The  Eclectic  system  of  practice  embrac' 
es  a  great  number  of  medicines  and  remedial  measures,  not  gener- 
ally known  or  used,  and  its  success  is  believed  to  be  unequalled. 
The  average  mortality  of  cholera,  under  Eclectic  practice,  has  been 
less  than  five  per  cent, — the  average  mortality  from  all  diseases 
lesd  than  two  per  cent. 

Students  will  call,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  city,  at  the  office  of 
Prof.  B.  L.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  N.  W.  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Ekn.     For  further  information  address,  post-paid, 

JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.,  Deak. 


CENTRAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  next  annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  com* 
menceon  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1850,  and  continue  six' 
teen  weeks.  In  issuing  this  their  second  annual  Announcement, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  have  the  gratification  of  adverting  to  the 
unparalelled  success  of  the  School  during  the  last  Terms,  os  aflbrding 
undoubted  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public,  its  perma- 
nent establishment,  and  future  prosperity.  The  Faculty  have  re- 
ceived the  fullest  assurances  from  that  portion  of  the  profession 
among  whom  their  labors  have  been  cast,  and  who  have  had  an 
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opportunitj  of  judging,  that  their  course  is  approTed  and  will  be 
supported. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  resolved  on  permanently  locating 
the  School  in  the  City  of  Rochester,  which,  fronx  its  central  poaition, 
convenience  of  access,  large  population,  wealth,  and  morality,  must 
be  acknowledged  as  the  most  desirable  location  in  the  State. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  Ladies  who  attended  the  last 
Terms,  and  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  others  who  propose  at- 
tending the  next  Session,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  concluded  to 
establish  a  Female  Department,  and  have  placed  it  under  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowler,  M.  D.;  who,  from  her  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion, and  scientific  and  medical  acquirements,  has  obtained  a  wide- 
spread and  merited  popularity. 

FACULTY. 
J.  R.  Bush,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  General,  Descriptive,  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
LsYi  RsuBKN,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Phjrsiologrjr,  Pathology,  and  Forenaio  Medielne. 
L.  C.  DoLLET,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Principle*  and  Practice   of  Surgery. 
O.  Davis,  M.  D  Prof  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
S.  M.  Davis,  M.  D.  Prof  of  Principles  and   Practice  of  Physic. 
W.  W.  Hadlet,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmaoy. 
A.  K.  Eaton,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 

W.  BB\off,  M.  D.  Eni3ritu«  Prof  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
J.  H.  TiLDER,  M.  D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowler,  M.  D.  Principal. 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Glkason,  Associate. 

Fees. — Aggregate  cost  of  Professors'  Tickets,  $55;  Demon- 
stration, {|  5;  Matriculation  Fee,  $5.     Graduation  Fee,  $15. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  at  $2,  and  $2,25  per  week. 

A  student  from  each  senatorial  district  throughout  the  State,  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Lectures,  by  the  payment  of  Matriculation  Fee, 
Those  admitted  to  this  privilege  must  be  promising  and  indigent 
ladies  or  gentlemen,  who  must  be  so  recommended  by  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  or  a  Judge  of  the  County  in  which  they  reside.  They 
will  please  forward  their  applications  as  soon  as  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber next.  Graduates  in  Medicine,  Clergymen,  and  Theological  Stu- 
dents will  be  admitted  to  the  Lectures  on  the  payment  of  the  Mat- 
riculation Fee. 

Students  arc  advised  to  furnish  themselves  with  text  books. — 
Old  School  works,  as  well  as  Reform  Publications.  All  will  be 
consulted  eclectically. 

Students  arriving  in  the  City  will  call  on  Dr.  Hadley,  at  his  of- 
fice in  Minerva  Block,  Main  St.,  opposite  Blo9som's  Hotel 

For  further  information  address      W.  W.  HADLEY,  M.  D. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SOUTHERN  BOTANICO-MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  MACON,  6A. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will 
begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  next^  and  close  on  the  last 
Friday  in  February  thereafter. 

The  Faculty  is  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen. 

L.  BiifKSTOir,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Physiology,  Patbolo^,  and  Mftteria  M ediea. 
M.  S.  Thompson,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  CM]- 

drrn. 
M.  S.  BiLLiiioxR,M.  O.  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 
J.  T.  CoxE,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Tfaera- 

peotics. 
Piof.  J.N.  LooMit  hai  been  engaged  ai  a  Lectorer  on  diemistry  and  Medical 

Botany. 

The  tickets  for  the  Course  will  be  0100,  including  MatricufaU- 
iag  and  Anatomical  fees,  payable  in  cash,  good  property,  or  nego- 
tiable paper.    The  graduatiiig  fee  is  $25. 

Letters  of  inquiry,  and  those  on  College  business  must  be  post- 
paid and  addressed  to 

M.  S.  THOMPSON,  M.  D. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
«  Macon,  January  I,  1850. 


BOTANICO-MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  MEMPHIS. 

The  fifth  Course  of  Medical  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  in  November  next^  and  end  on  the  last 
Friday  in  February  succeeding. 

FACULTY. 

G.  W.  Morrow,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Anatomy, $12  00 

James  Wbatbr,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Surgery, 12  00 

8.  R.  Joifst,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Physiology  aid  Pathology,    •         -        .      19  00 
M.  QiBBERT,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,    -  19  00 

K.  P.  Watson,  M.  D.  Prof  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeaticii,      -      19  00 
J.  J.  RiDDLB,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Obatetrios  and  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children, 19  00 

Wm.  Hter,  a.  M.  Prof,  of  Chemistry, 15  00 

Q.  W.  Morrow,  M.  D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  -        •        -        -        8  00 
Matriculation  Ticket, 500 

ToUl,        ....  $100  00 

Graduation  fee,  Twenty  Dollars. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  will  be  delivered 
gratis  during  the  Session. 

In  making  the  Announcement  for  the  approaching  Session  of  the 
Botanico-Medical  College,  it  b  due  the  friends  of  reform  and  the 
public  generally,  to  lay  before  them  its  present  condition. 
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The  bistitiition  has,  up  lo  the  present,  been  crowned  with  iin« 
paralleled  success,  compared  with  similar  Institutions  in  this  country,. 
True,  it  has  had  to  contend  with  those  difficulties  ptcuUar  to,  and 
which  are  constant  attendants  upon,  the  establishment  of  new  In* 
stitutions,  and  especially  such  as  embrace  new  doctrines. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  instruction  heretofore  aflbrded, 
much  is  being  done,  by  the  enterprising  Trustees  and  by  individuals, 
to  render  the  Institution,  if  possible,  still  more  worthy  of  public 
confidence. 

The  College  buildings  formerly  occupied,  having  been  found  too 
inconvenient  for  the  advanced  condition  of  the  Institution,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  building  of  a  more  spacious  edifice, 
which  in  addition  to  the  necessary  lecture  rooms,  will  embrace  a 
fibrary,  a  museum,  and  an  herbarium.  The  arrangements  now  in 
contemplation  are  deemed  as  complete  as  in  the  oldest  Institutioaa 
•n  the  country,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared,  either  by  the  Trustees 
or  Faculty,  to  render  the  situation  of  students  not  only  advanta- 
geous, but  pleasant. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications  which  have  been 
made  to  extend  indulgence  to  young  men  of  enterprise  and  merit, 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  a 
note  for  ninety-five  dollars,  with  two  good  endorsers,  payable  twelve 
months  after  date,  shonld  be  received  in  lieu  of  cash,  for  the  tick- 
ets of  the  several  Professors  for  one  Course  of  Lectures,  when  stu- 
dents are  not  prepared  to  advance  ihe  cash. 

Those  wishing  fiirther  information  in  reference  to  the  institution^ 
trill  please  address  the  Dean,  post  paid. 

K.  P.  WATSON,  M.  D. 

Memphis,  April,  1850.  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

PHYSO-MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

nCULTT. 

A.  Curtis,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  IntUtutes  or  Prinoiples  of  Medicine,  -  $19  SO 
J.  CooRTVET,  M  D.  Prof  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Obatetricff,  -  -  12  00 
15.  H.  Stookwelt,,  M.  D.  Prof  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  -  -  12  00 
E.  M.  PjiRRiTT,  M.  O.  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jorispmdenee,  12  00 
J.  Brown,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy^ 

and  Tlarapeatics, *----1200 

J.  A.  Powers,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Surgrery, 12  00 

E.  H.  Stockwkll,  M.  D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 5  00 

J.  Bitdwii,  Oeas. 

WINTER   SESSION    OF     1850 

Will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  and  continue 
feyenteen  weeks  (the  last  week  devoted  to  the  candidates  for  grad* 
33» 
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uation).    The  expense  of  Tickets,  07200  ;  Matriculation,  $3  00 ; 
Graduation,  $20  00.     Board  from  $2  00  to  $3  00  per  week. 

'  One  hundred  dollars,  in  advance,  will  secure  a  certificate  that 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  ("or  his  assignee)  to  as  many  Courses  of 
Lectures  as  he  may  require  for  graduation ;  or  it  will  entitle  the 
subscriber  to  a  share  in  the  College  ground  and  buildings. 


WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

COURSE  or  STtJDT,  &C. 

The  course  of  study  required  by  this  Institution  is  intended  to 
occupy  three  full  years ;  and  candidates  for  the  regular  degree  of 
M.  D.  must  have  attended  two  full  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures 
in  some  established  Medical  College,  one  of  which  must  have  been 
in  this  Institution.  They  must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
good  moral  character ;  must  have  a  competent  literary  education  ; 
and  must  well  sustain  an  examination  in  the  various  branches  of 
medical  study,  as  contained  in  our  Course  of  Lectures,  and  in  the 
text-books  which  we  recommend,  or  equivalents. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  recommended  : — 
'  On  Anatomy — ^Morton^   Wilson,  Quain,  Wistar,  Paxton,  and 
Harrison. 

On  Surgery — Pancoast,  Druitt,  Liston,  Cooper,  Velpeau,  and 
Castle. 

On  Physiology — Carpenter,  Oliver,  Muller,  and  Dunglison. 

On  Pathology  ^Gtoss,  Chomel,  Gallup,  and  Watson. 

On  Materia  JfedUra*— Kost,  Pereira,  and  Wood  and  Bache. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion — Laennec,  Williams,  Gerhard. 
Bowditch,  and  Watson. 

On  Theory  and  Practice — Watson,  Mackintosh,  Elliotson  and 
Stewartson,  Kost,  Mattson,  Howard,  Worthy,  Comfort,  Smith,  Cur- 
tis, and  Thomson. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — Gallup  and  Curtis. 

On  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children — 
Churchill,  Eberie,  Chailly,  Maygrier,  Velpeou,  Beach,  and  Curtis. 

On  Medical  Jurisprudence — Beck  and  Williams. 

On  Chemistry — Gray,  Fownes,  and  Turner. 

On  Botany — Eaton,  Bigelow,  Gray,  and  Wood. 
The  following  tfre  the  members  of  the  Faculty  : — 

C.  Newtoit,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  General  and  Special  Pathologj. 

M.  Gabbert,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

E.  M.  Parritt,  M.  D   Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Walter  Burn  ham,  M.  D.  Prof  of  Surgery  and  ObttetHca. 

E.  H.  Stockwell,  M.  D  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Phytiolo^y.- 

JotKPH  Browk,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany. 
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The  next  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  March,  1851,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks.  The  fee  for  a 
full  Course  is  $60,  in  advance,  with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3. 
Of  those  who  have  attended  two  full  Courses  at  other  Medical  Col- 
leges, $10  only  are  required.  Graduates  will  be  charged,  in  addi- 
tion, $18  for  a  Diploma.  Good  board  can  be  had  for  $2,  25  per 
week. 

The  text  books  recommended  are  consulted  eclecticatty ;  author- 
itaiively,  indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  actual  conditions, 
as  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  the  like  ;  but  otherwise 
with  careful  discrimination, — the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  what 
is  taught  in  this  Institution  being,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  em- 
ploying poisons  of  any  kind,  as  medicinal  agents  ;  and  that  the  ob- 
ject, in  exhibiting  any  remedy,  should  be  to  sustain  and  not  to  de- 
press the  vital  powers. 

Quite  extensive  accessions  have,  of  late,  been  made  to  the  Ana- 
tomical and  Chemical  Apparatus,  Library,  &c.  The  Faculty  of 
the  Institution  now  constitute  a  full  and  eminently  able  Board  of 
Instruction ;  and  the  facilities  to  be  enjoyed  by  students  are,  in 
every  way,  ample.  Dissections,  surgical  operations,  illustrations, 
and  experiments,  are  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  and  in- 
structive manner. 

As,  however,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution  to 
render  it  pre-eminent  for  advantages  afforded,  any  donations  in 
money,  or  preparations  adapted  to  facilitate  illustrative  teaching, 
in  any  of  the  departments,  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  solicited. 

C.  NEWTON,  President. 


From  Uie  Water  Care  Beporter. 

PAINE'S  GAS. 
Mahiot,  Electro-Metalurgist  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  commu- 
nicates to  the  Scientific  American  the  result  of  some  recent  exper- 
iments with  hydrogen  gas,  suggested  by  Paine's  alleged  discovery. 
He  found  that  hydrogen  passed  through  turpentine^  acquired  high 
illuminating  properties,  while  the  turpentine  was  not  perceptibly 
diminished  in  quantity.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  confirmatory  of 
Mr.  Paine's  claims.  It  now  remains  for  him  to  show,  that  he  can 
decompose  water  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  he  proposed,  and  bid 
fame  and  fortune  become  a  fixed  fact. 
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(Sbitorial. 


WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

For  the  gratification  of  our  frieads,  who  often  inquire  anxiouslj 
after  our  external  prosperitj,  we  will  say,  that  the  walls  of  oar 
College  building  are  well  nigh  complete ;  and  the  work,  being  in 
the  hands  of  efficient  men,  will  go  steadily  and  unremittingly  for- 
ward. The  halls  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  Class 
in  March  next ;  and  our  prospects,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the 
Class  are  increasingly  bright.  We  hear  from  all  quarters  of  stu- 
dents who  are  expecting  to  be  with  us,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Term. 

Prof.  Gabbert's  acceptance  of  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice, 
not  only  makes  our  Board  of  instruction  full,  but  gives  us  a  Facul- 
ty possessing  an  eminent  amount  of  professional  talent.  It  is  no 
flattery  to  this  Faculty  to  say,  that  they  will  be  able  to  give  their 
pupils  instruction,  in  some  respects  of  a  more  elevated  and  scien- 
tific character,  than  can  be  gained  at  any  other  College  in  the 
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country.  From  this  time,  oar  apparatus  and  means  of  illustration 
will  be  found  superior ;  so  that  students  wi!l  no  longer  have  it  to 
say,  as  an  apology  for  going  elsewhere  to  be  educated,  that  our 
Institution  yet  bears,  in  a  great  measure,  the  marks  of  infancy. 

Suddenly  though  it  may  seem,  yet  we  have  actually  risen  to  a 
degree  of  maturity  not  yet  experienced  by  any  of  the  other  Physo- 
medical  Colleges  of  the  country.  And  we  are  proud  to  assert,  that^ 
as  we  have  not  yet  graduated  a  medical  dunce  or  an  ignoramus,  so 
we  mean  to  keep  clear  of  the  charge  of  having  done  it.  No  one 
will  go  away  from  this  Institution,  bearing  its  honors,  who  is  not 
thoroughly  trained  and  well  qualified  to  practice  the  healing  art. 
This,  it  is  true,  may  for  a  season  somewhat  retard  our  growth  in 
numbers;  but  we  are  satisfied,  that  it  will,  in  due  time,  turn  to  our 
account.  At  any  rate,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  we 
are  determined  that  the  standard  of  medical  education,  set  up  by 
the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  shall  be  of  the  highest  order. 


THE  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that,  in  announcing,  in  the  September 
No.  of  the  Journal,  Dr.  Curtis'  declinature  of  the  chair  of  Theory 
and  Practice  in  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  we  also  re- 
marked, that  we  had  ^^  in  prospect  the  securing  of  a  man  who 
stands  eminent  in  the  profession  and  bids  fair  to  sustain  the  office 
with  the  highest  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  Institution."  We 
now  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  vacant  Professorship 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Gabbert,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Botanico-Medical 
College  of  Memphis. 

Prof.  Gabbert  is  extensively  and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
South  and  the  West,  as  an  able  practitioner  and  teacher  of  medi- 
cine. Educated  as  an  Allopathist,  he  practised  on  the  Old-School 
system  for  twelve  years.  In  that  time,  he  became  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  inefficacy  and  positively  injurious  effect.  The  re- 
sult was,  his  gradually^  but  at  length  thoroughly,  informing  himself 
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in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  School^  and  his  embracing 
the  true  Physo-n^edical  system. 

Prof.  Gabbert,  like  ourselves,  is  a  thorough  convert  to  an  inno- 
cent and  sanative  medication,  but  not  an  advocate  of  that  eternal 
chiming  of — Steam  and  lobelia,  lobelia  and  tteam — which  has  too 
long  been  heard,  in  the  department  of  Theory  and  Practicei  both, 
in  our  own  College  and  in  others  of  the  Physo-medical  faith. 
His  acceptance  (which  has  already  been  signified)  of  the  chair  of- 
fered him,  will,  we  trust,  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  our  friends,, 
in  the  South  and  the  West,  that,  if  our  Institution  is  not  Thom- 
sonian  in  the  old  and  limited  sense  of  the  term,  yet  its  teachings 
are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  scientific  andgen- 
utne  medical  reform.* 


THE  AUTOPSY. 

Sometime  in  December  last,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Smith  of 
Millbury,  aged  probably  about  30,  and  having  been  married  about 
^  years,  but  without  children,  called  on  us  for  professional  advice. 
She  was,  at  that  time,  suffering  from  an  anasarcous  condition  of 
the  feet  and  ankles.  Her  countenance  was  sallow,  and,  about  her 
face  and  forehead,  were  numerous  patches  of  bilious  matter  on  the- 
tkin.  Her  pulse  was  frequent  and  feeble;  her  catamenise  had  not 
appeared  for  one  or  two  months  previous ;  and,  in  general,  there 
was  debility  of  the  system,  together  with  the  experience  of  wan- 
dering but  not  severe  pains  about  the  back,  sides,  and  head. 

For  a  time  after  this  application  to  U9,  she  did  not  very  faithful- 
ly carry  out  our  prescriptions, — not  considering  herself  sufficiently 
sick  to  justify  the  measure.  After  several  weeks,  however,  the 
cedema  of  her  lower  limbs  having  extended  nearly  to  the  body  and- 
become  so  great,  between  the  ankles  and  knees,  as  to  rupture  the 
skin  and  admit  a  free  discharge  of  scrum,  she  was  persuaded,  by 
ourselves  and  her  friends,  to  enter  on  a  faithful  adoption  of  the 
prescribed  means  of  relief. 

In  a  short  time  after  this,  the  anasarca  was  entirely  removed.. 
Her  pulse,  skin,  and  symptoms  generally  became  somewhat  im^ 
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proved.  We  now  began  to  anticipate  her  speedy  recovery^  when 
8he  called  our  attention  to  a  slight  enlargement  just  below  the  short 
ribs  on  the  left  side.  It  created  but  little  apprehension  ;  but,  after 
a  few  days,  a  new  and  more  careful  examination  showed  it  to  be 
(mused  by  an  internal  tumor  of  some  kind.  We  were  also  sur- 
prised to  find  the  prominence,  not  as  high  as^  it  before  appeared, 
but  essentially  in  the  left  ovarian  region. 

From  this  period  her  general  health  remained  about  the  same, 
but  the  tumor  gradually  enlarged,  till  it  became  apparently  of  near- 
ly the  size  of  a  man's  hat.  During  this  time,  some  slight  nervous 
uflTectionsof  the  nature  of  chills  had  occasionally  been  experienced; 
but  they  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  very  noiicable. 

On  Thursday,  August  the  8th,  we  visited  her,  in  connexion  with 
Dr.  John  Green  of  this  city.  Till  this  time,  the  nature  of  the  tu- 
mor had  not  revealed  itself.  It  had  appeared  to  be  of  a  sarcomatous 
character,  and  Dr.  G.  thought  it  still  remained  so,  though  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed,  whether  purulent  matter  had  not  already  begun 
to  form.  On  Fiiday  the  9lh,  she  experienced,  (as  she  had  done 
a  few  weeks  before,)  a  season  of  nausea  and  retching ;  at  which 
time  she  threw  up  a  good  deal  of  morbid  bilious  matter  of  an  in- 
digo blue  color.  The  stomach,  however,  was  soon  quieted ;  and 
again  her  symptoms  generally  appeared  as  before. 

From  the  period  of  discovering  the  tumor  till  August  the  8th, 
we  had  examined  it  at  each  professional  visit,  and  had  found  a  uni- 
form increase.  On  the  9th,  we  made  no  examination.  On  Satur- 
day the  10th,  a  Dr.  Swett  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  being  on  a  visit  to 
a  neighbor  and  friend  of  Mrs.  Smith,  saw  her  by  permission. 
On  searching  for  the  tumor,  he  discovered  none.  On  Sunday,  the 
1 1th,  being  informed  of  the  result  of  Dr.  S's.  examination,we  vis- 
ited her,  and  found  that  the  tumor  had  indeed  disappeared.  There 
was,  however,  now  some  meteorism  of  the  bowels.  This  increased, 
until,  in  a  few  days,  it  became  considerable.  It  then  gradually 
lessened,  till,  after  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  time  in  which  the 
tumor  disappeared,  it  was  nearly  gone. 

On  Sunday,  September  1st,  Mrs.  Smith  expired,  having  lived 
three  weeks  and  two  days  after  the  probable  period  of  the  ruptur- 
ing of  the  tumor.     During  this  season,  she  failed  slowly  and  uni- 
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formly,  but  experienced  very  little  pain.  In  the  last  few  days  of 
her  life,  she  occasionally  spoke  of  the  existence  of  wandering  pains 
in  different  parts  of  her  body  and  limbs ;  but  they  were  evidently 
of  the  neuralgic  kind, — the  result  of  weakness  and  her  continued 
recumbent  position.  In  the  abdomen,  she  had  no  fixed  pain  what- 
ever. The  dejections,  aided  by  a  little  gently  laxative  medicine, 
and  the  urinary  discharges  were  quite  regular,  and  generally  natu- 
ral to  the  last.  The  stomach  received  nourishment  usually  well ; 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease.  She  did,  it  is 
true,  have  a  very  slight  hacking  cough  for  several  days  before  her 
death ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  attract  attention,  and  we  did  not 
at  that  time,  auscult  iter  lungs,  having  previously  found  them  evi- 
dently sound. 

On  Monday,  September  2nd,  assisted  by  Drs.  Heywood,  Wood- 
ward, and  others  of  this  city,  we  made  a  post  mortem  examination 
of  the  body.  In  the  abdominal  cavity,  we  found  a  slight  amount 
of  effused  serum.  The  liver  was  generally  healthy,  though  con- 
siderably less  than  the  normal  size.  The  left  kidney  internally  was 
reduced  to  a  complete  mass  of  pus,  which,  on  being  examined  un- 
der the  microscope,  proved  to  be  entirely  of  the  tuberculous  kind. 
It  was,  however,  encrusted  with  tuberculous  living  tissue,  of  almost 
cartilaginous  hardness,  and  from  one  to  two  lines  in  thickness.  A 
portion  of  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney,  in  form  and  size  v^y 
much  resembling  the  yolk  of  a  common  hen's  egg,  was  healthy  ia 
its  structure.  The  remainder  was  a  mass  of  tuberculous  pus,  bat 
not,  like  the  left  kidney,  encrusted  in  any  way.  The  spleen,  the 
pancreas,  and  the  omentum  were  entirely  absent  On  the  left  side 
of  the  abdomen  was  situated  a  tumor,  of  a  conical  form,  like  an 
umbrella  partially  opened.  The  base  of  this  cone  was  upward,  and 
completely  attached  to  the  stomach,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  adja- 
cent tissues.  It  descended  directly  anteriorly  to  the  left  kidney, 
from  which  it  was  entirely  disconnected,  and  below  which  its  apex 
was  about  two  inches.  It  consisted  of  a  sarcomatous  sack,  about 
two  lines  in  thickness  and  in  structure  appearing  almost  exactly 
like  a  beefs  flank.  This  sack,  which  was  ruptured  near  the  tq> 
and  from  which  about  a  pint  of  pus  had  escaped  into  the  pelvis, 
still  contained  about  three  pints  of  the  same  material ;  so  that,  be- 
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fore  the  rupture,  it  niust  have  contained  about  two  quarts.  It  had 
formed  but  slight  if  any  attachments  to  the  viscera  in  any  portion, 
except  the  superior.  Its  origin  was  uncertain  ;  but  to  us  it  ap- 
peared to  have  commenced  in  the  spleen,  and  to  have  been,  in  fact, 
an  enlargement  and  disease  of  that  viscus.  The  color  and  struc- 
ture of  the  sack  favored  that  supposition.  Peritoneal  inflammation, 
as  the  sequel  of  tlie  rupturing  of  the  sack  and  connected  with  the 
meteorism  of  the  bowels,  had  extended  itself  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

In  the  pelvis,  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  right  fallopian  tube, 
and  the  right  ovary  were  entirely  healthy.  The  left  ovary  was 
converted  into  an  almost  entirely  globular  body,  of  the  size  ot  a 
small  peach,  and  composed  of  a  brown  unorganized  substance,  of 
nearly  the  consistence  of  soft  cheese  but  a  little  more  friable.  The 
left  fallopian  tube,  with  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  peritoneum, 
was  in  a  diseased  condition,  much  like  the  crust  of  the  left  kidney. 

In  the  thorax,  the  heart  was  found  healthy.  The  lungs  were 
not  tuberculated,  but  the  condition  of  the  left  lung  was  peculiar. 
The  abdominal  tumor  had  so  crowded  the  diaphragm  upward  as 
very  much  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  left  pleural  cavity ;  and, 
whether  in  part  from  that  cause  or  not,  the  lung  had  become  con- 
tracted, flattened,  and  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  Indeed, 
in  shape  and  size,  somewhat  like  a  small  lady's  hand  with  the  fin- 
gers extended,  it  was  so  closely  impacted  upon  the  thoracic  wall, 
and  so  covered  by  the  existence  of  a  false  membrane,  as  to  be,  at 
first  view,  entirely  imperceptible, — the  membranous  covering  of  the 
lung  appearing  simply  like  the  posterior  portion  of  the  costal  pleu- 
ra. The  right  lung  was  nearly  of  the  normal  size,  but  contained 
two  gangrenous  cavities,  each  of  half  the  size  of  a  hen's  e^  and 
separated  only  by  a  septum  of  a  line  or  two  in  thickness,  in  its  thin- 
nest portion.  In  fact,  a  slight  incision,  made  by  the  scalpel,  readi- 
ly converted  the  two  cavities  into  one. 

About  a  week  before  the  patient's  death,  petechiae  appeared  i|n- 
teriorly  and  posteriorly  on  the  chest ;  and  these  extended  them- 
selves, until  at  last  they  became  wide-spread  and  numerous.  The 
gangrene  of  the  lungs,  we  suppose,  had  its  origin  in  that  reduced 
condition  of  the  blood,  which  gave  rise  to  this  ecchymosis» 
34 
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In  conclusion,  we  learn  from  the  history  of  this  case,  three 
things  of  considerable  interest.  One  is  the  fact,  that  the  peritonei 
al  inflammation  consequent  on  the  rupturing  of  the  tumor,  produced 
no  appreciable  amount  of  pain.  Another  is,  the  conclusive  evi- 
dence here  given  us,  that  a  small  pelvic  portion  of  one  kidney 
could  so  fully  perform  the  appropriate  work  of  secretion,  that  the 
urine  should  remain  essentially  natural  in  quantity  and  appearance, 
to  the  last.  A  third  particular  is  the  evidence  afforded,  that  emesis 
of  morbid  bilious  matter  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  hepatic 
disease.  The  liver,  being  primarily  a  depurative  organ,  may  find 
in  the  blood  ingredients  which  it  is  its  province  to  remove,  and  the 
secretion  of  which  gives  the  peculiar  character  to  the  bile. 


LUPUS. 

Lupus  is  a  kind  of  semi-maFignant  ulcer,  appearing  uswilbf  upon 
the  nose,  the  lips,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  face,  but  occasiam- 
tMg  upon  the  ears  or  neck.  It  19  characterized  by  tubera  of  a 
brownish-red  or  livid  color,  generally  oval  in  form^  b«t  freqaently 
rather  flat.  These  tnbera  increase  and  terminate  in  ulceration  ;— 
when  an  ichorous  discharge  takes  place,  which  at  length  concretes 
into  enists;  Sometimes  the  parts,  to  some  distance  around,  becoina 
involved,  and  the  ulceration  increases  till  considerable  destmction 
it  produced.  It  \n  an  exceedingly  intractable  ulcer,  and  has  been 
significantly  called  NoK-me-tangere — ^Touch-me-not,  because  of  its 
ttstially  becoming  worse  by  the  interference  of  medical  men. 

Dr.  Druitt,  in  his  work  on  Surgery,  divides  lupus  into  two  khndk, 
t!ie  hipus  exedens  or  eating  wolf,  and  the  lupus  non-exedens  or 
net-eating  welf. 

In  describing  the  former,  he  says,  "  A  portion  of  the  skin  of 
the  fttce  (mostly  on  or  near  the  ala  nasi)  inflames,  swells,  and  be* 
comes  of  a  bright  red  tint.  The  swelling  frequently  occurs  in  the 
form  of  one  or  more  tuberclts.  The  inflamed  suHace  sooner  or 
later  becomes  excoriated,  and  secretes  an  ichorous  matter,  which 
dries  into  a  scab.    After  a  time,  a  painful,  foul,  excavated  ulcer 
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forms ; — variable  in  its  progress,  sometimes  stationary  or  partially 
cicatrizing ; — but,  in  the  end,  destroying  the  flesh  of  the  nose  and 
cheek;  and  causing  caries  and  exfoliation  of  the  bones; — till  the 
patient,  a  horrid  spectacle,  dies  worn  out  with  pain ; — ^his  eye  drop- 
ping from  its  socket  into  the  chasm  made  by  the  destruction  of  the 
cheek.  This  afiection  mostly  occurs  to  adults, — especially  if  of 
weakly  scrofulous  habits,  vitiated  by  intemperance  and  gross  feed- 
ing." 

^^  The  lupus  non-excdens,"  he  says,  ^<  is  a  milder  form,  and  at- 
tacks scrofulous  children.  It  begins  with  shining  tubercles,  which 
ulcerate  ;  but  the  ulceration  has  a  tendency  to  spread  widely  rath- 
er than  deeply ; — causing  prodigious  deformity  by  the  successive 
ulceration  and  puckered  cicatrization  of  the  face." 

Dr.  Druitt  also  makes  another  variety  of  semi-malignant  disease, 
which  he  calls  the  cancerous  ulcer,  or  lepoides, — the  latter  term  sig- 
nifying what  resembles  scales.  This,  he  says,  *^  occurs  on  the  face 
or  neck  of  old  people,  especially  below  the  under  eyelid.  It  be- 
gins with  a  flat,  brown,  irregular  crust,  like  a  wart ; — which,  falling 
off,  displays  an  ulcer,  with  slightly  elevated  edges  bat  no  hardened 
base.  Its  progress  is  slow ;  it  is  unaccompanied  by  hemorrhage ; 
And  it  occasionally  cicatrizes  for  a  time." 

To  our  mind,  the  distinction  between  these  several  forms  of  dis- 
ease is  not  dear.  They  evidently  belong  to  one  class ;  and  the 
several  modifications  are  incidental  rather  than  characteristic  They 
are  termed  semi-malignant  ^ections ;  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  will  not  be  spontaneously  cured,  but,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
destroy,  not  only  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  pro- 
gressively the  adjacent  parts,  and  finally,  from  their  constant  irri« 
tation  and  constitutional  efiect,  will  prove  fatal  to  the  person  affec- 
ted ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  they  do  not  attack  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  nor  appear  in  different  and  remote  oigans  simultaneously, 
and,  if  once  efiectually  removed,  do  not  return. 

Affections  strictly  malignant  or  carcinomatoua,  it  is  proper  here 
to  remark,  depend  on  a  worse  constitutional  taint ;  immediately 
implicate  the  glandular  system ;  and  usually  discover  tbemselvea  in 
contiguous  and  even  in  remote  glands,  at  the  same  time.  The 
pains  attending  these  are  spoken  of  as  darting  and  iwingisg ;  wliilf 
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those  of  the  semi-malignant  class  are  on)y  a  sensation  of  heat, 
itching,  tingling,  or  smarting.  The  malignant  affections,  too,  after 
continuing  for  a  considerable  time,  exhibit  fungous  granulations, 
and  thickened,  hardened,  and  everted  edges,  while  the  semi-malig- 
nant retain  their  peculiar  character  to  the  last. 

Lupi,  unlike  the  carcinomatous  affections,  are  easily  cured,  by 
the  local  application  of  certain  vegetable  extracts.  We  prefer  that 
of  the  oxalis  aceteocella  [wood  sorrel].  By  the  use  of  this  for  a 
few  days,  the  morbid  character  of  the  ulcer  becomes  entirely 
changed,  when  the  part  will  readily  heal,  on  the  application  of  al- 
most any  healing  salve.  To  remove  the  peculiar  taint  of  the  blood 
and  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  disease,  it  is  well  to  employ 
some  anti-herpetic  and  depurative  constitutional  remedy  ;  but  that 
is  not  essential  to  the  removal  of  the  existing  affection. 


THE  CASE  OF  DR.  TWITCHELL. 

The  case  of  Dr.  T.,  who,  since  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bowditcfa 
were  written,  has  deceased,  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First,  it  shows  the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  effect  a  cure 
of  malignant  tumors,  by  extirpating  them  with  the  scalpel.  Either 
they  will  foim  anew  very  soon,  or  the  morbific  influence  will  be  di- 
rected to  some  other  part,  external  o|  internal,  and  a  tumor  or  tu- 
mors elsewhere  will  be  the  consequence.  If  the  formation  is  inter- 
nal, the  patient,  of  course,  soon  sinks  under  it. 

Again,  the  case  of  Dr.  T.  shows,  conclusively,  the  power  of  a 
rigid  diet,  in  correcting  even  that  state  of  the  blood  which  gener- 
ates tumors  of  the  most  malignant  character.  We  would,  how- 
ever, here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  diet  of  Dr.  T.  was  not,  as 
Dr.  B.  asserts,  strictly  vegetable.  Milk,  if  we  understand  the  mat- 
ter, is  not  vegetabk,  but  is  animal  food.  We  believe,  that  few,  if 
any,  persons  who  have  attempted  to  live  on  a  diet  exchuivebf  vege- 
table, have  been  able  to  maintain  their  healths  for  any  length  of 
time ;  but  sooner  or  later  they  have  been  obliged  to  aband<Hi  their 
restrictive  theory.  The  stern  hand  of  nature  uncompromimi^y 
wars  against  such  abstemiousness. 
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Finally,  this  case,  in  the  treatment  pursued  by  the  doctor  and 
in  that  recommended  by  his  Allopathic  brethen,  ehows  how  com- 
pletely unyielding  are  the  prejudices  of  the  profession  generally 
against  the  use  of  any  remedial  means  not  of  Old-School  ori- 
gin and  character.  If  none  "  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees 
have  believed"  in  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  measure,  they  will 
sooner  let  their  patients  die  and  die  themselves,  than  adopt  it,  even 
though  the  j^ropriety  of  its  use  may  be  the  dictate  of  reason,  sci- 
ence, and  common  sense. 


INTERESTING  CURE  OF  CROUP! 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  October  16ih,  we  were  called 
to  see  the  child  of  a  widowed  lady,  by  the  name  of  Copp,  residing 
in  Oxford,  nine  miles  from  this  city.  The  age  of  the  child  was  a 
little  short  of  four  years. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  October  14th,  he  was  seized'  with 
croup.  Some  croup  syrup  and  other  simple  remedies  were  given  ; 
and  his  case  excited  no  alarm,  till  the  morning  on  which  we  were 
summoned  to  him.  Even  then,  the  mother  and  friends,  after  they 
had  despatched  a  messenger  for  us,  regretted  that  they  had  so  done, 
thinking,  on  reflection,  that  what  alarm  they  had  felt  was  un- 
called for. 

On  arrival,  we  found  that  adventitious  membrane  had'  extensive- 
ly formed.  Rising  above  the  larynx,  it  was  fully  in  view,  on  look- 
ing into  the  mouth ;  and,  from  clear  indications,  it  appeared  to 
reach  throughout  the  trachea,  and  descend  into  the  bronchi.  On 
our  informing  the  friends,  that  the  chance  for  the  child^s  recovery 
was  exceedingly  small,  their  surprise  at  the  information  and  satis- 
faction that  they  had  delayed  no  longer  to  call  for  medical  advice, 
were  equally  great. 

Promising  the  afflicted  friends  to  do  what  we  could  for  the  little 
sufferer's  relief,  we  prescribed  essentially  in  accordance  with  the 
treatment  directed  in  No.  3,  Vol.  4,  of  the  Journal;  We,  howev- 
er, added,  to  the  ingredients,  there  recommended  to  be  used  in 
about  equal  parts,  one  part  of  podophyllum  peltatom,  with  the  de- 
sign of  making  the  preparation,  not  only  emetic,  but  purgatire* 
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We  ordered  four  tea-spoonfuls,  of  a  strong  decoction  of  these  in- 
gredients to  be  given  every  15  minutes,  so  as  to  produce,  not  onlj 
frequent  vomiting  and  almost  constant  nausea,  but  occasional  ac^ 
tive  purging.  We  also  ordered  skunk  oil,  to  be  administered  in 
tea-spoonful  doses,  to  increase  the  relaxing  and  purgative  effect, 
and  to  secure  six  or  eight  copious  dejections  in  twenty  four  hours. 
Hen  and  skunk  oil  were  freely  and  frequently  applied  to  the  throat 
and  chest,  and  those  parts  were  kept  covered  with  an  onion  poul- 
tice. Drafts  to  the  feet  were  directed  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  adapted  to  the  purpose,  we  applied  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  throat  internally,  forcing 
the  instrument  down  into  the  trachea  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  • 

This  treatment  we  continued  unabatingly,  applying  the  caustic 
on  Wednesday  morning,  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  on  Thursday 
morning.  On  each  application,  we  came  in  contact  with  tbealbo^ 
minous  deposit,  and  brought  away  portions  of  it  on  the  instrument, 
while  other  portions  were  coughed  up  afterwards. 

The  unfavorable  symptoms,  however,  continued  unabated,  till 
late  on  Thursday  night  or  early  on  Friday  morning.  Then,  simul- 
taneously with  the  existence  of  large  alvine  discharges,  the  severity 
of  the  disease  became  sensibly  lessened.  On  Friday  morning,  the 
child  breathed  comparatively  easy.  We,  however,  repeated  the 
use  of  the  caustic,  and  the  effect  was  even  greater  than  at  either 
previous  application.  The  patient  continued  to  improve  ;  and,  on 
Saturday  morning,  we  dismissed  him*,  he  having  so  far  recovered, 
as  to  need  no  further  attendance. 


OUR  NEXT  VOLUME. 

As  we  have  but  (me  more  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Journal  to  issue,  we  would  remind  our  subscribers,  that,  if  they 
wish  to  receive  the  5th  volume,  they  will  be  expected  to  pay  the 
dollar  in  advance. 

At  the  commencement  of  volume  4th,  we  changed  the  dress  and 
style  of  the  paper ;  and,  at  considerable  additional  expense,  deter- 
mined to  make  it  more  acceptable  and  profitable  to  the  intelligeot 
•ttd  reflecting  portion  of  our  readers.    We  are  happy  in  Baying 
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that  those  improvements  hate  been  highly  commended  from  Tari- 
ous  quarters,  and  that  numerous  friends  do  not  now  hesitate  to 
speak  of  the  publication  as  pre-eminentlj  laluable. 

On  the  whole,  the  Journal  has  been  decidedly  better  sustained 
the  present  year,  than  any  previous  one.  Heretofore  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  expense  to  us,  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  editing,  which 
has  always  been  gratuitous.  The  current  volume  barely  pays  the 
direct  expenditure  for  printing,  &c.  Hereafter,  if  our  friends  shall 
do  their  duty  in  endeavors  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  paper, 
it  will,  doubtless,  pay  a  fraction  for  the  editorial  labor.  We  shall 
confidently  look  for  that  co-operation,  which,  it  is  now  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  the  publication  deserves.  It  has  begun  to  be  cir- 
culated in  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union  ;  but  the  number  of 
subscribers,  in  each  State,  is  too  fimited.  It  more  particularly  has 
a  claim  for  greater  patronage  on  the  friends  in  New  England,  as 
it  is  designed  especially  for  this  latitude. 

We  would  therefore,  suggest,  to  our  subscribers  in  the  various 
States,  especially  to  those  in  New  England,  the  desirableness  of 
co-operating  with  the  Editor  in  the  following  manner.  Let  those 
of  each  State  unitedly  resolve  to  put  the  Journal,  if  possible,  into 
the  hands  of  every  Physo-medical  practitioner  in  the  State.  In 
this  way,  by  one  hundredth  part  of  the  personal  sacrifice  which  we 
have  yearly  to  make,  it  might,  in  1851,  receive  three  times  its  pres- 
ent number  of  subscribers.  This  would  be  no  small  favor  to  us, 
as  an  individual,  while  it  would  be  the  means  of  greatly  promoting 
the  cause  of  true  medical  reform.  Our  brethren  ought  each  to 
fcel  a  responsibility  in  this  matter  ;  and  remember  what,  in  olden 
time,  was  said,  "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  we  will  just  add  some  reasons 
why  (except  in  particular  cases  at  the  request  of  friends)  we  shall 
insist  on  payment's  being  made  in  advance.  In  the  first  place,  it 
generally  happens,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  some  of  our 
subscribers  die.  The  friends  will  usually  allow  the  paper  to  be 
sent,  month  after  month,  till,  after  nearly  or  quite  a  year  has  elapsed^ 
it  may  be,  we  are  informed  by  the  Post  Master,  that  it  lies  dead  in 
the  office.  In  the  next  place,  numerous  subscribers  change  their 
residence,  but  never  take  the  trouble  to  inform  us.  Of  course,  the 
Journal  continues  to  be  sent,  till  we  get  Post-office  information,  as 
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before.  And,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  perfectly  surprising  and  pro* 
digiously  vexing  to  witness,  first  the  n^ligence  of  subscribers,  and 
then  the  amount  of  apparent  ihuJUng  which  is  employed  to  get  rid 
of  paying  the  dollar.  We  will  trouble  our  readers  with  only  a  sin- 
gle eiample*  It  will  serve  sufficiently  to  illustrate  a  multitude  of 
other  cases. 

In  September,  1850,  the  Post-Master  at  Ithica,  N.  Y.  sent  us  a 
request  to  stop  sending  the  Journal  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Saxton  of  that 
place.  An  examination  of  our  directing  book  showed,  that  the 
doctor  had  paid  only  to  July,  1849.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  an- 
swering requests  like  this  without  a  murmur ;  for,  without  a  resort 
i9  lawj  to  which  we  are  utterly  opposed,  we  usually  find  complaint 
of  no  avail.  For  once,  however,  we  concluded  to  speak  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  request,  and  we  said,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  S.,  that, 
though  he  owed  for  more  than  one  year,  yet,  if  he  would  remit 
one  dollar,  we  would  erase  his  name  from  our  list.  Instead  of  the 
dollar,  we  received  a  letter,  for  which  we  were  minus  ten  cents,  in 
the  matter  of  postage,  asserting  that  we  had  received  the  dollar 
lust  January.  The  doctor  spoke  rather  insolently  of  his  abilUy  to 
pay  one  dollar,  but  of  his  disinclination  to  do  it. 

Now  it  may  be,  that  this  dollar  had  been  forwarded,  and  that  it 
was  used  up,  while  in  "  Uncle  Sam's"  care  ;  but,  if  so,  why  did  not 
the  doctor,  when  he  saw  that  credit  was  not  promptly  given  in  the 
Journal,  send  us  a  letter  of  inquiry ,  whether  the  money  had  safely, 
arrived  ;  and  not  insultingly  assert,  what  he  could  not  know,  that 
we  had  received  it. 

We  always  mean  to  do  the  fair  thing.  We  do  not,  however 
claim  exemption  from  fallibility  in  our  business  matters.  In  three, 
or  if  we  may  now  reckon  this,  in  four  instances  only  (we  speak 
from  memory),  have  we  had  reason  to  think  that  money  was  lost  on 
the  way,  when  sent  by  mail.  The  risk,  we  suppose,  belongs,  in 
all  cases,  to  subscribers.  Still,  we  ourselves  would  cheerfully  bear 
a  share,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  loss,  especially  when  the  loser^i 
means  are  limited,  if  he  would  respectfully  inform  us  of  the  facts. 

In  conclusion,  we  most  cordially  tender  our  thanks  to  a  large 
number  of  subscribers,  who,  the  current  year,  have  promptly  sent 
us  the  needful,  and  a  portion  of  whom  have  also  written  us  in  Ian* 
guage  of  sustaining  sympathy  and  l^ncouragement. 
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CommunitattottB. 


STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Prov.  Nbwtoh  ;— 

You  frequently  call  on  the  friends  of  the  Phy- 
so-Medical  School  to  contribute  something  for  the  <<  Botanic  Jour- 
nal/' over  which  you  are  the  presiding  genius ; — a  request  which 
surely  ought  to  be  responded  to  promptly, — especially  so,  when  we 
consider  the  number  in  our  ranks  who  are  eminently  qualified  to 
benefit  the  world  by  their  efibrts.  Monthly,  the  <<  Journal,"  is  sent 
out  full  of  instruction,  which  has  cost  the  editor  hours  of  tiresome 
vigilance ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  demands,  that 
those  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  labor  and  these  sacrifices,  made 
35 
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on  the  one  side,  should  be  willing  to  "  cast  into  the  treasuijr  their 
mite,'*  for  the  geperal  welfare.  It  is  thus  that  my  benevolence  is 
80  excited  as  to  overcome  a  natural  diffidence,  and  to  offer  a  small 
item  to  the  common  stock,  while  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  your  rea- 
ders for  a  moment,  and  call  their  attention  to  a  few  reflections, 
which  I  deem  impohant,  on  the  subject  of  Associations. 

By  a  reflecting  mind,  union  of  eflbrt  is  readily  seen  to  be  one 
6f  the  best  means  of  promoting  or  carrying  forward  any  enterprise 
of  a  general  character.  In  the  work  of  extending  the  belief  and 
influence  of  any  icience^  in  the  difiusion  of  useful  knowledge,  or 
in  the  defence  of  our  natural  rights,  association  is,  not  only  impor- 
tant, but  absolutely  essential.  This  principle  is  well  understood  in 
the  religious  community.  It  is  the  means  mostly  relied  on  by  the 
church  to  promote  tiie  cliristian  religion,  aad  to  spread  the  gospel. 
Societies  of  various  kinds  are  organized  and  kept  in  operation  to 
extend  the  word  of  truth  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Hence  the 
Bible  Societies,  the  Tract  Societies,  the  Missionary  Societies,  and 
Sabbath  School  Unions  all  ever  Christendom ;  all  of  which  are 
found  to  be,  not  only  eflicient  agencies,  but  absolutely  indispensible 
in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world.  Again,  look  at  uni- 
versal society.  We  find  governments  necessary  ;  and  these  are  es- 
tablished in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  individuals,  which  could 
not  be  enjoyed  otherwise.  The  rights  of  liberty  and  property,  and 
the  means  of  education  all  depend  on  association.  Why  all  the 
National,  State,  and  County  Committees  of  the  various  political 
parties  in  the  country  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  They  are  found  to 
be  the  only  means  of  keeping  or  obtaining  power.  Politicians  well 
know  the  importance  of  organization  and  union  in  order  to  secure 
tlieir  ends*  Capitalists  find  safer  investments,  more  stability,  and 
sorer  prospects  of  gain,  by  association  and  union  of  interest  La- 
bor, in  the  present* state  of  society,  is  obliged  to  find  protection,  to 
a  great  degree,  by  such  combinations  among  kborers  as  '^Protective 
Ijhnilons"  and  mutual  benefit  companies.  The  various  learned  pro- 
fessions of  the  country  have  also  adopted  this  principle.  Hence 
the  Medical,  the  Legal,  and  Ministerial  Circles  and  Associations. 
Association,  seems  to  be  the  fixed  order  of  universal  society ;  and, 
w'ith  harmony,  gives  force  and  energy  to  mind. 
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So  nracb  by  way  of  intMdHcCkNi*  Now  wfaat  shoald  tbawiuilii 
teQcb  us  ?  Why,  to  go  and  do  bkemie.  As  refbiinen  ki  nodn 
cine,  iiaving  tniib  and  scleaoe  on  out  side,  bat  suifounded  by  enrcNI 
and  popular  pf^dice,  let  us  act  on  tho  iinhrersal  prmoiple^  aad 
oiganiae  a  Medical  Association  ia  evety  State  in  the  Union,  wbfivft 
one  does  not  ahttady  exist  ;-^ndeed^  in  every  County  ia  every  Stale* 
In  this  way,  our  influence  will  be  ML  And,  not  only  should  wiOi 
organize  olBciaUy)  but  we  sbouid  go  to.  the  Lagslatures  and.  obr. 
tain  charters,  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  the  privilegea  and  ioaniin 
nities  that  are  enjoyed  by  others*  The  troth  is,  the  Phjfiikmedieai 
Faculty  and  friends  are  not  awake  to  their  own  interests.  Associ- 
ations should  be  formed  where  they  do  not  exist  The  press  should 
be  employed,  with  its  mighty  power,  in  disseminating  the  principles 
of  the  system  broadcast  over  the  country.  The  Colleges  of  the 
true  kind  should  be  sustained  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  just  a  cause> 
and,  as  soon  as  practicable^  we  should  organize  a  National  Society, 
whose  influence  shall  be  felt  throughout  the  Union. 

In  many  of  the  States,  Associations  have  been  formed,  and  are 
now  in  successful  operation.  In  conclusion,  allbw  me  to  ask  our 
friends  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  if  they  will  not,  at 
once,  commence  the  work.  Also,  Rhode  Island  should  not  neglect 
to  do  her  part.  It  is  important,  that  every  efibrt  should  be  put 
forth  which  shall  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity. 
Let  each  one  do  his  duty  and  the  work  is  done.  The  country  is 
ripe  for  revolution.  On  the  subject  of  medicine,  the  people  are  on 
the  side  of  right,  and  desire  a  change.  The  old  systems  have 
failed  to  save,  and  they  will  trust  them  no  longer. 

Now,  than,  is  the  time  for  action.  Let  no  man  who  has  the 
least  interest  in  the  Physo-medical  system,  fail  to  do  his  whole  du- 
ty. The  young  men  especially  are  called  upon  to  take  a  front 
rank  in  the  onward  march  of  medical  science.  For  them,  the  fa- 
cilities  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  their  predeoessors, 
who  have  been  long  in  the  ranks,  and  who  have  successfully  fought 
the  battles  on  many  a  contested  field,  without  the  aid  of  education 
or  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  In  our  midst,  we  now  have  an  In* 
fltitution  of  a  superior  character,  with  a  learned  Faculty  and  a 
magnificent  building,  now  the  greatest  ornament,  and  becoming  the 
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pride  of  Woreasler,— ad  IiMtitatioa  of  which  all  should  be  praid 
and  the  advmntages  of  which  the  old  and  the  yooog  should  eager* 
If  seek.  Let  the  Eeformera,  theo  artse,  and  lake  the  vantage 
ground,  within  dien'  reach.  Espeddly,  let  the  friends  in  New 
England  not  forget  their  duty  to  themselves.  Let  them  rally 
aroond  and  support  the  Wercuier  Medical  Ins^tMiofi;  join  the 
MMisaehuetti  PkyrnhMeOcal  Socieig ;  enoonrage  the  Botanic  Bki* 
ieal  Jefwmtd;  and  put  forth  all  their  energies.  Theo  will  the  ban* 
ner  of  triumph  wave  over  us,  having  inscribed  on  its  folds,  in  let* 
ters  of  Bving  light,  Victoryl  Victory  I!  Victory  ! !!     G.  W.  C. 


^^»»^»^^»»*»»^ 


EXTREMES  IN  MEDICINE- 

There  are,  in  the  science  of  medicine,  as  in  most  others,  two 
extremes,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which,  different  classes  of  physi- 
cians are  prone  to  direct  the  most  of  their  eflforts.  As  an  example 
of  one  of  these,  the  Allopathic  physicians  may  be  mentioned. 
They  direct  an  undue  proportion  of  their  investigations  to  the  sci- 
ences of  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Surgery  ;  and  they 
neglect  other  branches  of  Medical  Study  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  clinical  practice.  Hence  they  are  more  familiar  with  tech- 
nical terms,  the  abnormal  conditions  constituting  disease,  its  etiol- 
ogy, and  its  prognosis,  than  they  are  with  remedies  adapted  to 
change  the  diseased  state  to  a  normal  one. 

The  principal  benefit  derivable  from  such  physicians  is  merely  to 
tell  the  sufiering  patient  his  true  condition  in  respect  to  his  disease. 
We,  however,  admit  that  they  prescribe  remedies;  but  these  are,  in 
general,  of  a  palliative  nature,  and  do  not  remove  the  difGculty  for 
which  they  are  prescribed. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  many  of  the  strict  followers  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  who,  perceiving  the  evils  and  defects  of  Allo- 
pathy, have  even  ridiculed  the  idea  of  learning  anything,  in  r^rd 
to  medicine,  which  Thomson  did  not  recommend  in  his  *'  Guide 
to  Health."    Believing  that  "  heat  is  life  and  cold  is  death,"  and 
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considering  the  stomach  as  <<  the  fire  place"  of  the  body,  they 
think  it  sound  philosophy  to  distend  the  parietes  of  this  oif;an  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  with  stimulating  compounds,  so  as  to  keep  the 
internal  heat  as  much  as  possible  above  the  external ;  and,  the  bet- 
ter they  can  accomplish  this  object,  the  greater,  they  think,  will  be 
the  victory  gained.  Their  system  of  Anatomy  embraces,  in  its 
comprehensive  grasp,  the  whole  stomach ;  then*  Physiology  the 
functions  of  the  skin  ;  and  their  Surgery  the  best  process  to  relax 
the  muscles  in  reducing  dislocations. 

But  the  truly  educated  physician  takes  a  medium  position  be* 
tween  these  two  extremes.  Rejecting  from  his  Materia  Medica  the 
deadly  mineral  poisons  of  the  Allopathic  School,  he  supplies  their 
place  with  what  is  really  useful  among  the  Thomsonian  or  other 
remedies,  whose  action  is  truly  sanative. 

The  union  of  these  extremes  has  commenced  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  medicine ;  and  it  remains  for  the  advocates  of  Physo- 
medical  Reform  to  publish  to  the  world  the  superiority  of  their 
system  over  that  of  the  Allopathists. 

A  few  noble  minds,  whose  motto  is  "  Excelsior,''  have  already 
undertaken  this  great  work. 

They  are  determined  to  collect,  from  other  systems,  materials 
with  which  to  adorn  and  perfect  their  own.  Medical  Collies  are 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  dissemination  of 
true  medical  science. 

In  the  New  England  States,  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution 
is  accomplishing  this  worthy  object  It  has  thus  far  succeeded  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  many  of  its  friends,  especially  in  electing 
a  commodious  and  beautiful  edifice. 

Although,  on  the  one  hand,  it  receives  the  scorn  of  the  bigoted 
portion  of  the  Allopathists,  and,  on  the  other,  the  persecution  of 
that  class  of  reformers  who  boast  of  their  own  ignorance,  yet,  if 
its  Faculty  remain,  unbiased  by  either  party,  the  firm  advocates  of 
that  great  principle  which  is  expressed  in  their  Motto, 

•*  Seize  upon  truth  wherever  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  gronnd," 

it  is  destined  ultimately  to  succeed,  and  triumph  over  all  opposition* 

Eligens. 
35» 
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MASSACmJSETTS  PHTSO-MEDICAI  SOCIETT. 

The  annial  meetiiig  of  tbe  Mfiftiirihfytfi  Pkgao-MsJkal  Soektg 
win  be  held  io  tbe  city  <^  BoHoo  oq  Wedoeaday  the  1st  day  of 
Jjtnoary  next  It  will  be  leoKmbered,  bj  the  membeisftDd  ftieodi 
of  this  Society,  that  the  btmneas  of  the  meeting  will  be  highly  mh 
portant  The  electioo  of  officers  for  the  eosoiog  year  is  lo  take 
place.  The  applicatioo  for  a  charter  is  to  be  coosadered.  Thedirid- 
ing  <^  the  Stale  ioto  districts,  ibr  the  estabUshment  of  District  So- 
cieties under  the  Coostitntioo,  is  to  be  efieded.  The  general  caan 
of  Mtdieal  Be  form,  also,  demands  the  counsel  and  adrioe  of  all  tbe 
Physo-Medical  practitioncfs  in  the  State. 

An  inTitation  is  earnestly  eytended  to  all  the  physicians  of  oor 
order  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  attend  the  mpeting  and  to  joia  » 
in  oor  effivts  to  advance  the  interests  <^  humanity  in  tbe  prooMil^ 
gation  of  Memet  and  bemewoUmce.  It  is  eapected,  that  a  portion 
of  the  time  will  be  occupied  in  the  rtports  <^  auo,  the  imierehMt^ 
of  saUimtMU  among  the  members,  and  the  imparting  and  rebefiog 
of  pffofesaiooal  information.  It  is  hoped,  that  all  wiU  coaie  pre- 
pared to  throw  ioto  the  treasury  of  science  mxoewtmfaeij  tbatwiH 
encourage  us  in  the  way  of  duty  and  add  to  our  professional  ASL 
Let  the  word  be  "  Ughi—mort  tight  stOU' 

^  The  Annual  Discourse  wiU  be  delivered,  at  7  o'dodL,  P.  H., 
by  Buj.  F.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  of  New  Bedford.  AO  will  remember 
that  action,  determined  and  persevering  action,  is  the  only  meau 
by  which  any  measure  can  be  carried  to  its  successful  completioB. 
Let  OS  then  attend  this  meeting,  en  masse,  with  a  united  and  de* 
termined  resolution  to  advance  "  the  cause**  by  ail  honorable  means 
within  our  power,  and  to  give  it  an  impetus  in  its  onward  coarse 
towards  its  ultimatum.  Tbb  Society,  already  numbering  sixty 
members,  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  but,  should  all  the  physicians  in 
the  State  who  are  favorable  to  our  views,  attend  this  meeting,  and 
join  us,  heart  and  hand,  it  would  soon  arrive  at  mature  manhood 
and  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good. 

Brethren,  lay  aside  all  pecuniary  considerations,  and  let  nothing 
but  absolute  duty  keep  you  away.     We  shall  soon  have  an  efficient 
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organization  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  will,  not  only  be  a  cred- 
it to  the  Phfio-Medical  School  of  Massachosetls,  bat  encour- 
age our  medical  brethren  throughout  the  Union.  Professors,  con- 
stituting the  Faculties  of  the  various  medical  Institutions,  and 
Physicians  of  the  Reform  School  in  other  States  are  fraternally 
invited  to  meet  with  us,  to  join  us  in  our  counsels,  and  aid  in  the 
promulgation  of  a  common  faith. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  Washington  Hall,  Bromfield  Street, 
and  will  commence  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  continue  through  the 
day  and  evening. 

Geo.  W.  Churchiu:.,  Secretary. 


ALLOPATHY  IN  DYSPEPSIA. 

[The  remarks  below  are  appended  to  a  letter  sent  us  on  private 
business.  If  the  author  is  a  ^<  backwoodsman,"  as  he  says,  he  yet 
writes  very  creditably, — ^better,  by  far,  than  some  of  our  former 
correspondents,  who  have  nominally  bad  a  Collegiate  education. 
We  have  made  a  very  few  verbal  corrections  only ;  and  we  assure 
Mr.  S.,  that  we  shall  be  pleased  with  more  communications  written 
ai  badhf  as  the  following.     Editor.] 

Prof.  Newton  : 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  a  sort  of  backwoodsman,  not 
qualified  to  write  for  the  papers ; — else,  I  would  relate  a  little  of 
my  experience  in  medical  matters,  which  began  as  early  as  the  year 
1828. 

I  was  then  reduced  beyond  ability  to  labor,  by  an  attack  of  the 
dyspepsia  and  liver  complaint,  in  the  mildest  form.  Well,  I  doc* 
tored  myself,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends,  till  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do ;  and  I  was  so  low  I  could  not  labor.  I  then  made 
application  to  the  old  family  physician, — one  whose  reputation  stood 
as  high  as  that  of  any  perhaps  in  town.  He  assured  me,  that  ca- 
ses of  "the  kind  with  which  I  was  afflicted,  were  very  common ;  and 
he  expressed  no  fears  at  all,  that,  in  a  few  days,  I  should  be  able 
to  be  about  my  business.    To  my  utter  astonishment  and  discom- 
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fiture,  howevar,  be  helped  me  the  wrong  way ;  for  I  found,  that, 
under  his  treatment,  my  coarse  to  the  grare  was  hastening  fast 

At  last,  a  new  thing  broke  upon  my  astonished  "  vision."  An 
entire  new  thing  then  in  this  section  of  country  had  just  appear- 
ed,— viz.  a  dealer  in  nature's  remedies,  a  Botanic  physician.  I  re- 
iolTed  (HI  seeking  him  out ;  and,  with  a  horse  and  carriage,  being 
just  able  to  ride,  I  soon  found  his  residence. 

I  have  scarcely  room  to  add  any  thing  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to 
ny,  that,  in  less  than  three  weeks,  I  was  able  to  go  about  my  or- 
dinary business.  I  immediately  became  a  convert  to  the  Thomso- 
nian  or,  as  it  seems  to  be  now  more  generally  called,  the  Botanic 
system  or  practice  of  medicine.  I  have  but  just  begun  my  story, 
yet  I  must  close  by  saying,  that  my  attention  has  ever  since  been 
directed  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours,  O.  B.  Scott. 


CENSORS'  MEETING. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Physo-medical  Society  in  Lowell,  on  Wednesday,  Dec 
25th,  1850,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  accordance  with  the  12th  See- 
tion  of  the  3rd  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  said  Society. 

The  whole  section  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Censors  shall  faithfully  examine  all  candidates  for  the 
Membership  of  the  Society,  (not  graduates  of  Medical  Col- 
leges,) in  the  various  branches  of  medical  science  usually  taught 
in  Medical  Colleges ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  shall  hold  a  meet- 
ing annually,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  December,  in  the  city  of 
Lowell,  and  another  meeting  annually,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
June,  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  at  such  hour  and  place  as  the 
Chairman  shall  designate." 

Physicians  wishing  to  be  admitted  as  Members  of  this  Society, 
on  examination,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Board  of  Censors  for  approval. 

James  S.  Coleman,  Chairman. 
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APPRECIATION  OP  THE  JOURNAL. 
[The  following  is  extracted  from  the  private  letter  of  a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Person- 
ailjr,  he  is  a  stranger  to  us,  bat  we  have  heard  his  character  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  approbation.  We  presume  he  will  not  object 
to  our  giving  his  thoughts  to  the  public ;  and  we,  on  the  other 
band,  shall  be  grateful  for  whatever  assistance  he  may  be  able  to 
render  us,  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Journal.     Editor.] 

Prof.  Newlon ; — 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, the  back  numbers  of  your  New  England  Botanic  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  I  have,  also,  received  a  letter  from  yourself,  which 
does  me  good  ; — so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  good  will,, 
why  should  it  not  ?  I  have  looked  those  numbers  over  and  over 
again — have  read  them  carefully  through ;  and  I  feel  pleased,  be- 
yond description,  with  their  appearance. 

I  do  not  know  how  well  the  Journal  will  take,  nor  how  much  I 
can  do  for  it ;  but,  if  it  be  agreable  to  yourself,  [  feel  so  well  pleased 
with  it  (,it  is  so  convenient  for  preservation  and  binding),  that  I 
will  exert  myself,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  to  give  it  the  largest 
circulation  possible.  As  I  design  to  spend  nearly  or  quite  all  my 
time,  travelling  and  hunting  about  for  subscribers  for  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  various  kinds,  and  as  every  feeling  of  my  heart 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Journal,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  the  interest 
of  that  my  own. 


0eIecttons* 

From  the  Physo-Medical  Recorder. 

PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS. 

BT  JOHN  S.  PRETTTMAN,  M.  D.,  MILFORD,  DEL. 

The  immense  amount  of  suffering  and  death,  produced  in  the 
worid  by  this  terrible  destroyer,  should  lead  the  profession  to  txhni 
their  efforts  to  curtail  its  ravages  and  divest  it  of  its  terrors ;  which 
might  be  done,  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  the  people  were  properlj 
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informed  in  regard  to  its  caiues  and  treatment.  The  irrational, 
unpbilosophical,  and  dangerous  plan  of  treatment,  lostituted  and 
pursued  by  the  *<  Allopathic  profession,"  does  much  to  add  to  the 
destruction  of  human  life  by  this  form  of  disease.  Patients  have 
said  to  me,  that  the  treatment  they  reeelved  from  their  usual  ^  Al- 
lopathic physician"  would,  if  continued)  kill  them  in  a  very  short 
time  ;  as  they  felt  worse,  as  day  succeeded  day :  and  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  their  statements.  Their  prescriptions 
are  made  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  pathological  develop- 
ments ;  and,  if  their  remedies  were  not  poisonous,  they  would  have 
an  efiect  directly  antagonistic  to  the  required  indications,  and,  ooa* 
sequently,  produce  incalculable  injury. 

There  are  men  in  the  *^  Allopathic  profession,"  who  have  pursued 
their  pathological  investigations  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  medical  science  ;  but,  being  guided  by  ialie  theoiies  and 
illusory  lieacons,  they  have  failed  to  arrive  at  the  haven  of  certain- 
ty  in  diagnosis  If  these  fathers  of  pathological  research  so  often 
fail  in  their  treatment  of  the  maladies  incidental  to  our  race,  how 
much  oftener  and  how  much  more  deplorable  the  conseqoences  that 
result  from  the  mal-practice  of  the  thousands  of  tyros  with  which 
our  land  is  deluged,  who  go  forth,  with  lancet  and  poison  in  their 
hands,  knowing  all  things  but  their  own  ignorance,  scattering  their 
dangerous  drugs  broadcast  over  the  land,  without  judgment  or  con- 
science to  stay  their  blighting  course.  Pardon  me,  reader,  while  I 
relate  a  case  that  came  under  my  own  observation  : 

Mr.  C.  H.,  aged  thirty-five  years,  of  strong  constitution  and  reg- 
ular business  habits,  was  attacked  with  disease,  the  most  prominent 
symptom  of  which  was  dizziness  in  the  head  or  vertigo^  increasing 
gradually  until  it  became  very  distressing.  He  dispatched  a  mea^ 
sage  for  "  his  physician,"  who  very  soon  arrived,  went  through 
with  his  usual  egotistical  display,  and  wound  up  by  ordering  a 
plaster  of  cantharides  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck  and  drawing 
several  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  of  the  patient !  He  then 
took  his  leave,  to  return  again  "  secundum  artem,"  as  is  usually  the 
case  after  such  prescriptions.  On  his  return,  the  next  day,  he 
found,  as  the  result  of  his  practice,  a  tremendous  vesication  on  the 
neck,  great  actual  excitement,  vertigo  still  the  same,  and  the  patient 
much  worse  than  at  his  previous  visit.  He  was  a  case  good  for 
forty  dollars  at  least !  Now  came  the  ^^  Goliath  of  the  nmteria 
roedica,"  mercury,  administered  in  small  quantities,  to  produce 
ptyalism — nothing  less  would  save  him !  Just  at  this  awful  crisis 
I  saw  the  patient,  from  whom  was  received  the  above  account. 
After  the  most  rigid  examination,  I  found  nothing  to  justify  this 
'' quackery,"  but  simply  a  disordered  stomach,  prodncing  vertige 
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Ihroogh  the  medium  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  communication, — 
prescribed  an  emetic,  which  caused  a  great  quantity  of  putrid  in- 
gesta  and  morbid  gastric  secretion  to  be  dislodged  and  evacuated, 
and  the  patient  recovered  immedifitely,  without  taking  another  grain 
of  medicine ;  and,  at  the  next  visit,  he  was  sitting  up,  <'  clothed  in 
his  right  mind,  breathing  destruction  to  quacks  and  quackery." 
In  reality,  this  '<  medical  Solon"  had  bled,  blistered,  and  poisoned 
the  patient,  to  cleanse  a  disordered  stomach ! !  That  is  Allopathic 
science ! 

The  doctor,  here  alluded  to,  is  one  of  the  first  class  of  practi- 
tioners in  our  own  little  State.     To  return  to  my  subject : 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health  is  required  of  every 
individual  in  conmmnity  who  desires  to  live  out  his  allotted  time  ; 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  dispense  this  knowl- 
edge in  the  families  with  which  he  is  associated  as  counsellor,  by 
pointing  out  these  natofal  laws  and  the  penalty  attached  to  their 
infringement  The  disease  which  I  now  treat  is  one  of  the  most 
direful  results  of  this  violatioo,  either  in  the  patients  themselves,  or 
in  their  ancestors.  The  symptoms  are  too  well  known  to  be  enumer- 
'  ated  here.  We  will,  therefore,  notice  some  of  its  causes— -one  of 
the  most  fniitfal  of  which  is  mechanical  compression  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  chest,  thereby  impeding  respiration  and 
vitalisation  of  the  blood,  causing  deposits  of  impurities  from  the 
circulation  that  should  be  evacuated  through  the  etherial  medium 
provided  by  nature.  It  is  wdl  known,  to  every  ''  Physiological 
physician,"  that,  if  the  function  of  respiration  be  impeded,  or  im- 
properly performed,  debility  in  all  others  is  sure  to  follow,  in  am- 
aequence  of  the  great  mass  of  innutritions  and  poisonous  material 
that  is  compelled  to  pass  the  rounds  of  the  circulatory  apparatus, 
instead  of  the  pure,  sparkling,  and  highly  nutritious  '^  pabulum  of 
life."  With  these  laws  before  us,  who  can  see  young  ladies,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  keeping  pace  with  fashion,  screwing  up  the  chest 
with  corset,  or  anything  that  produces  the  same  effect,  without 
warning  them  of  the  awful  consequences  ;  or,  if  we  find  them  sit- 
ting, half  doubled,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four, 
sewing,  knitting,  or  reading,  can  we  refrain  from  telling  them  of  the 
dreadful  suicide  they  are  committing — and,  if  they  are  to  be  moth- 
ers, of  the  terrible  calamities  they  are  sure  to  entail  on  their  off- 
spring? There  is,  also,  a  terrible  retribution  awaiting  those  parents 
who  rear  their  children  as  the  gardener  does  his  hot-house  plants, 
preparing  them  for  uselessness  in  life  and  a  premature  grave. 
The  fashionable  practice  of  swallowing  poisonous  drugs  has  been 
enumerated,  by  many  writers,  as  another  cause  of  consumption, 
which  it  doubtless  is,  as  well  as  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  diseases 
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to  which  our  race  is  subjected.  Oh !  the  sins  of  the  Ailopetbic 
profession  !  They  tower  in  mountains  to  the  very  heavens,  and 
spread  through  the  vast  expanse  of  the  universe,  shrouding  our  own 
fair  Columbia  in  weeds  of  mourning — slaying  our  own  chief  mtn 
and  matrons,  our  yeomen  and  their  children.  May  <^  God  forgive 
them — they  know  not  what  they  do." 

I  have,  as  far  as  my  limited  experience  extends,  generally  found 
those  cases  terminate  in  some  species  of  dropsical  affection,  which 
end,  if  possible,  worse  than  phthisis — the  patient  dying  the  most 
sickening,  loathsome,  putrid  mass  of  corruption  that  it  is  possible 
to  describe,  and  scarcely  to  be  comprehended  by  the  imaginatioa. 
Inhaling  irritating  poisonous  atoms  that  float  in  the  atmosphere,  is 
sometimes  a  cause  of  the  malady.  Bronchitis  often  terminates  io 
consumption,  when  assisted  by  poison,  but  never  when  treated  on 
physiological  principles. 

Trbatmbnt. — ^Of  this  disease  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  <<  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  '  ton'  of  cure ;"  for,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  fairly  seated,  nothing  but  the  most  skilful  treatment,  perM- 
veringly  applied,  is  ever  crowned  with  success ;  while,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  it  is  easily  prevented  by  a  proper  attention  to  position  and 
habits.  Even  those  who  have  its  seeds  planted  by  the  indiscretions 
of  their  ancestors,  may  for  a  long  time  prevent  its  developement 
In  all  stages,  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  permanent  cure,  unless  the 
predisposing  cause  be  removed.  Compression  of  the  lungs,  by  the 
pressure  of  a  contracted  chest,  being  the  most  fruitful  cause,  and 
being  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cases,  the  first  effort 
at  a  cure  should  be  to  produce  permanent  expansion  of  the  chest, 
thereby  enlarging  its  cavity  and  relieving  the  compressed  thoracic 
viscera.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
patient.  Erect  position  must  be  maintained  and  the  lazy  habit  of 
stooping  overcome.  To  assist  the  patient  in  his  efforts  to  conquer 
this  habit;  I  usually  apply  a  good  shoulder  brace,  one  that  keeps 
the  shoulders  constantly  drawn  back  to  their  proper  position, — then 
instruct  him  to  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  the  weather  and 
his  health  will  permit,  filling  the  lungs  at  all  times  to  their  fullest 
extent.  For  this  purpose  I  often  recommend  a  well  constructed 
inhaling  tube  which  I  have  found  to  be  very  useful  in  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  chest.  Let  these  mechanical  remedies  be  welt 
and  perseveringly  applied,  assisted  by  innocent  depurating  and 
strengthening  therapeutic  agents,  and  the  results  will  be  fiivorable, 
if  indeed  the  case  be  curable  under  any  kind  of  treatment  When 
the  lungs  are  much  loaded  with  purulent,  ulcerous  matter,  I  usual- 
ly employ  an  innocent  but  powerful  sirup,  prepared  according  to 
the  following: 
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R.  Ictodes  foetida  (skunk  cabbage),  arum  triphyllum  (Indian 
turnip),  each  one  lb.;  marrubium  vulgare  (horehound),  eupatorium, 
perfoliatum  (boneset),  each  two  lbs.;  inula  helenium  (elecampane), 
four  lbs.;  capsicum  annuum  (cayenne),  quarter  lb.:  these  articles 
in  coarse  powder  boiled  in  six  gallons  of  water  until  evaporated  to 
four,  strain,  and  add  fifteen  lb«.  crushed  loaf  sugar,  simmering  slow- 
ly until  the  sugar  is  well  cooked— pour  off,  leaving  the  sediment, 
and  when  cool  add  a  quart  of  the  tincture  of  lobelia  and  two  gal- 
lons of  best  French  brandy. 

The  depurating  and  strengthening  effects  of  this  preparation, 
are  equal  to  anything  I  have  ever  used.  Many,  in  this  vicinity, 
speak  in  the  most  exalted  terms  of  its  efficacy ;  but  many  prepara- 
tions, containing  these  properties,  can  be  prepared  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  physician  and  the  patient.  After  the  lungs  seem 
relieved,  the  quantity  of  the  medicine  must  be  lessened,  gradually, 
until  the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  able  to  sustain  the  system. 
As  a  tonic,  I  would  recommend  <^  Acidum  sulphuricum  aromati- 
cum"  ("sulphuric  acid,  three  and  a  half  fluid  ounces ;  bruised  gin- 
ger, one  ounce ;  bruised  cinnamon,  one  and  a  half  ounces ;  alcohol, 
two  pints),  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  in  a  wine-glass  of  water  [and 
sugar,  three  times  daily.  Under  this  treatment  I  firtd  my  patients 
improve  rapidly ;  and,  ii  taken  at  the  outset  of  the  malady,  the 
results  ate  always  favorable. 


From  the  Phjso-Meaeol  Beoorder. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

BT    E.    A.    ALDRIOH. 

All  beings  are,  by  nature,  endowed  with  certain  powers,  'which, 
when  properly  cultivated,  will  qualify  them  for  any  station  they 
ere  designed  to  fill.  We  then  ask.  What  are  woman's  natural 
powers  ?  What  kind  of  education  should  she  receive,  in  order  to 
develop  those  powers,  nnd  what  sphere  has  the  God  of  nature  de- 
signed that  she  should  fill  ?  All  must  admit,  that,  by  nature,  wo- 
man possesses  the  elements  of  symmetry,  grace,  and  beauty  of  per- 
son, in  a  superlative  degree.  Should  it  not,  then,  be  the  unceasing 
object  of  education  to  unfold  those  qualities  in  all  their  loveliness  ? 
Nature  is  responsible  for  all  our  endowments  ;  she  plants  the  germs, 
but  we  are  responsible  for  their  developcment.  Either  nature  or 
art,  alone,  is  comparatively  useless ;  but.  blend  them — endowment 
and  art,  nature  and  education — and  our  highest  conceptions,  of 
what  should  constitute  the  image  of  divine  perfection,  are  more 
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than  realized.  We  also  acknowledge,  that,  for  the  sweet  courtesies 
of  the  heart,  woman  as  far  surpasses  man,  as  the  full  disk  of  the 
moon  does  its  infant,  curved,  and  tiny  form.  But  are  these  flow- 
ers of  Eden,  or  mere  nymphs  or  fairies — ever  about  her  yet  seem- 
ingly distant,  ever  present  yet  mysteriously  strange — the  result  of 
some  occult  cause  beyond  the  illumination  of  science,  for  ever  her 
hope  but  never  her  rational  possession  ?  Or  are  these  brilliant 
gems — these  tropical  qualities  of  the  heart — accessible,  capable  of 
enumeration,  cultivation,  and  endless  improvement?  In  an  an- 
cient volume,  we  learn,  that  the  Tree  of  Life  was  planted  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden.  Beautiful  location,  genial  residence — sur- 
rounded by  all  the  other  trees,  adorned,  beautified  and  made  odor- 
ous by  the  sweet  fragrance  of  all  the  flowers  of  Paradise.  And 
an  equally  fit  location,  for  the  most  divine  Powers,  is  the  heart  of 
woman.  This  is  the  home  of  all  the  softer  virtues — the  abode  of 
that  heavenly  group,  the  moral  graces.  This  is  the  supposed  lost 
Tree  of  Life — this  the  primeval  fount  of  happiness.  The  fruit  of 
it  constitutes  the  family  of  the  virtues.  Eden's  Tree  of  Life  ap- 
pears, in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  vital  moral  powers.  The 
spirits  of  Paradise,  the  companions  of  Eve — the  human  heart  their 
dwelling  place — there  they  will  return  and  re-establish  their  reign 
of  peace. 

With  regard  to  woman's  mental  powers,  the  prevailing  opinion 
is,  that  she  is  endowed  with  the  same  kind  as  man,  but  of  a  more 
delicate  organization — the  same  in  variety  and  in  oflice,  but  diflier* 
ent  in  point  of  ability  and  boldness  of  purpose.  We  grant  that 
there  is,  in  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  the  mental  fibre,  a  difier- 
ence — but  that  diflference  consists  in  a  completeness  of  construction, 
which  brings  her  mind  into  the  sphere  of  intuition,  rather  than 
leaves  it  in  the  sphere  of  facts  and  inferences ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  diflference  in  structure,  her  perception  is  quicker,  thought 
more  rapid,  and  friendship  more  pure  and  persistent. 

Impartial  history  gives  a  few  examples  of  equal  female  mental 
excellence  with  the  male,  notwithstanding  her  situation  in  life  has 
been,  heretofore,  unfavorable  to  the  more  extensive  mental  pur- 
suits, while  his  has  been  most  favorable.  The  school  house  and  the 
academy  have  ever  awarded  to  the  young  lady  the  prize  in  the 
mental  chase.  And,  if  society  would  permit  and  aid  her  to  act  as 
prominent  a  part  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  as  man,  we  doubt 
not,  that  she  would  fully  equal  the  present  occupants  of  those  rich 
fields  of  mental  development. 

Woman,  for  physical  beauties  and  ennobling  attractions — for  the 
purity,  tone,  and  variety  of  the  spiritual  qualities — is  peerless.  In 
the  realm  of  mind,  the  only  diflference  is  that  of  a  higher  and  more 
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etherial  structure,  which,  instead  of  impeding  her  natural  career, 
actually  adds  newness  to  her  wings  and  swiftness  to  her  flight. 

With  this  knowledge  of  her  powers,  may  we  not  be  enabled  to 
properly  prescribe  her  education  ?  Yes.  Whatever  develops  and 
pepetuates  the  synmietry,  grace,  and  health  of  person — whatever 
will  quicken  perception,  enlarge  observation,  extend  and  deepen 
thought,  correct  and  enrich  speech,  purify  action — whatever  will 
protect  and  beautify  the  primary  temple  of  Divinity,  the  heart — 
•  should  constitute  female  education.  The  means  for  this  develop- 
ment are  incorporated  and  woven  in  the  constitution  of  substances 
and  being — they  are  scattered  world-wide,  from  the  pebble  to  the 
mountain,  from  the  lichen  to  the  magnolia,  from  the  coral  to  the 
orang,  from  the  infant  to  man  and  woman.  The  vast  libraries  of 
civilization  are  but  feeble  proxies  of  nature.  The  only  power  that 
can  perceive,  obtain,  and  apply  those  means,  is  the  mind  of  each 
individual.  The  intellect  is  a  divine  lamp,  a  growing  revelator, 
which  reveals  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  things  and  beings. 

This  torch  should  be  lit  up  in  early  life  and  permitted  to  shine 
on  and  on.  Then  each  beam  of  light  will  react  upon  its  source,  ev- 
er increasing  in  brilliancy,  and  thus  establish  a  perpetually-growing 
mental  luminary,  which  will  extend  perception,  deepen  thought, 
and  enrich  the  heart.  The  school  room  and  books  are  but  the 
lower  rounds  in  the  ladder  of  her  ascension,  mere  handmaids  of 
nature. 

They  alcme  dwarf  the  intellect  and  render  woman  little  more 
than  a  repository  of  unmerchantable  goods  — a  receptacle  of  learn- 
ing without  a  soul.  She  has  more  mental  powers  than  memory 
and  imitation.  She  has  imagination,  reason,  and  will,  and  they 
are  to  be  aroused  into  action  for  life.  Here  life  should  be  an  em- 
bodiment of  herself,  a  true  portraiture.  Behind  and  underneath 
all  she  says,  does,  and  thinks,  should  lie  the  woman.  She  should 
be  true  to  herself,  though  the  heavens  fall.  Her  reputation,  her  di- 
vine position,  the  world,  man,  demand  it.  Philosophy  begs  of  her, 
reason  implores  her,  to  stop  not,  till  this  republic  of  women  become 
cultivators  of  science,  examples  of  free  inquiry  and  profound  in- 
vestigation. If  a  colony  of  men  could  say,  "  Liberty  or  Death"; — 
with  how  much  more  propriety  might  a  republic  of  women  saj ,  In-t 
telligence  or  Death.  Education  is  the  philosopher's  stone — a  Chi- 
nese wall  to  American  women,  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
England  to  her  protection  and  character.  And  shall  not  woman 
make  every  effort  to  secure  this  golden  treasure  ?  If  the  wisdom 
of  Socrates,  Shakspeare,  and  Newton,  is  ennobling  to  man,  is  it 
not  equally  so  to  woman  ?  Her  sphere  invites  her  to  the  retire- 
ment of  reason,  to  the  shades  of  love,  and  the  society  of  beauty, 
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innocence,  and  intelligence.  This  is  her  destiny;  the  revohring 
wheels  of  time  are  fast  bearing  her  to  this  noble  eminence.  Then,, 
with  her  mind  illumined,  her  heart  pure,  and  her  person  beautiful, 
will  she  banish  ignoranoe,  stop  crime,  and  remove  evil — win  back 
the  lost  spirit  of  the  heart,  diffuse  universal  intelligence,  establish 
social  order,  uncover  the  sparkling  fountain  of  truth  and  happiness, 
and  secure  the  reign  of  those  daughters  of  the  skies.  Peace,  ios* 
tice,  and  Love ! 


From  the  Phyito- Medical  Reoorder. 

ANODYNE. 

KXTEACTUM  LACTUCA  SOLIDUM  (sOLID  EXTRACT   OT    LACTVCA   EI«0N* 
GAT  a).      BT  professor  BROWN. 

I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  the  above  most 
valuable  therapeutic  agent. 

It  is  well  known,  that  our  practitioners  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  a  safe  and  efficient  anodyne,  that  could  be  exhibited  in  small 
medical  doses. 

From  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  the  lactuca,  we  feel 
justified  in  saying,  that  it  just  fills  the  vacuum  in  our  materia  med- 
ica  so  manifest  to  all  our  practitioners. 

Some  of  the  species  of  the  lactuca  were  recognized  and  used  by 
Hippocrates,  and  other  ancient  physicians,  on  account  of  their  ano- 
dyne properties  ;  but  modern  practitioners  have  mostly  overlooked 
them. 

Probably  some  of  the  species  may  possess  narcotic  propertiefi, 
but  the  lactuca  elongata  is  believed,  by  all  who  have  carefully  test- 
ed its  properties  and  action  upon  the  human  system,  to  be  destitute 
of  narcotic  properties. 

Physical  Properties. — ^The  lactuca  (wild  lettuce)  is  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  or  solid  extract — soluble  in  cold  or  warm  water,  but 
sparingly  so  in  cold  alcohol. 

Phtsiological  Effects. — It  softens  and  reduces  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse,  by  allaying  nervous  excitement  and  equalizing  tte 
circulation  ;  and  it  reduces  animal  heat.  It  alhiys  pain,  quiets  the 
nervous  system,  and  induces  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  without  pro* 
ducing  constipation,  or  giving  rise  to  any  of  the  unpleasant  syoip* 
toma  resulting  from  the  use  of  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations* 

Usss. — ^The  lactuca  may  bo  very  beneficially  employed  as  an 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic. 

It  is  admissible  in  aU  cases  where  there  is  morbid  ei^citement  of 
the  vascular  system. 
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It  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  all  nervous  and  spasmodic  affec- 
tions — as  chorea,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  gout,  nervous  headacbei 
tetanus,  hysteria,  &c. 

It  is  also  highly  valuable  in  all  affections  of  the  lungs,  allaying 
the  cough  and  quieting  nervous  excitement 

Average  dose,  one  to  five  grains  ;  which  may  be  repeated  as  of* 
ten  as  circumstances  require,  without  giving  rise  to  any  unpleasant 
symptoms. 

The  lactuca,  as  prepared  and  sold  by  Drs.  Hill,  Crutcher,  &  Co., 
No.  131,  Fifth  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  must  and  will  hold  a  very 
high  and  important  position  in  our  improved  materia  medica. 

The  article  is  neatly  put  up  and  sold,  by  the  above  named  house, 
at  one  dollar  per  ounce. 

Let  all  our  practitioners  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  we  feel  confident 
their  highest  expectations  will  be  fully  realized. 


From  the  M.  T.  Journal  <^  Heroine. 

CASE  OF  SEVERE  GUNSHOT  WOUND  OF  THE  AXILLA, 
FOLLOWED  BY  RECOVERY  WITHOUT  AMPUTATION. 

BT  SJlMUBL  TTLER,  M.  D.,  OF  FREDERICK  CITT,  MD. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  was  sent  for  to  see 
a  lad,  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  received  a  gunshot  wound,  ante- 
riorly, in  the  upper  third  of  the  right  arm.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
spot,  distant  some  six  miles,  I  fotmd  the  patient  in  a  very  faint  con* 
dition,  the  wpund  having  bled  profusely. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  the  load,  which  was  of  large  sized 
shot,  had  entered  at  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus,  near  the  an* 
terior  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  penetrating  the  biceps  flexor  cu- 
biti  and  coraco-brachialis,  making  its  exit  through  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  teres  major,  and  doubtless  severing,  in  its  course,  the  long 
head  of  the  triceps  muscle.  From  the  character  of  the  hemor* 
rhage,  the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  the  faint  condition  of  the 
patient,  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  complete  division  of  the  brachial 
artery.  The  subclavian  being  secured  by  pressure,  the  boy  was 
conveyed  to  his  residence  in  town  ;  and,  on  his  arrival,  I  immediate- 
ly prepared  to  amputate  the  limb  at  the  humeral  joint.  Being  re-' 
sisted  entirely  in  this  proceeding  by  the  parents,  I  could  do  noth- 
ing but  dress  the  wound  (the  subclavian  being  kept  secured  by 
pressure,  as  I  feared  hemorrhage  to  a  great  degree  when  reaction 
should  come  on)  with  warm  poultices,  clearing  it  at  the  same  time 
36* 
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of  all  extraneous  matter.  During  the  progress  of  the  case,  the 
forearm  was  very  cool,  but  evinced  no  disposition  to  gangrene. 
Without  troubling  the  reader  with  the  details  of  the  case,  he  re- 
covered entirely ;  the  limb  being  nourished  though  feebly,  by  the 
anastomosing  vessels.  Six  months  from  the  date  of  the  accident, 
no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  ulnar,  or  radical  arteries,  though 
he  was  examined  by  several  eminent  physicians.  Such  a  result  is 
certainly  extremely  rare,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  depend  on  the 
«  recorded"  annals  of  surgery. 


MISS  BLACKWELL  M.  D. 


A  private  letter  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  mutual  friend 
which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  insert  in  full,  by  which  we  learn  that 
Miss  Blackwell  continued  her  studies  in  Paris,  up  to  July  last  The 
disease  of  one  of  her  eyes,  contracted  from  a  patient  under  her 
observation  has  proved  a  serious  calamity,  the  sight  being  nearly 
destroyed.  In  July  she  was  at  Grafenberg^  at  the  hydropathic  es- 
tablishment of  PriessnitZy  partly  to  try  the  effects  of  his  system 
upon  herself,  and,  partly,  to  study  the  effects  of  bis  system  up- 
on the  numerous  patients  congr^;ating  there,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain what  success  is  really  attained,  and  to  determine  how  much 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  therapeutic  action  of  water,  and  how  much 
to  the  general  hygienic  condition  under  which  the  patients  are 
placed.  She  states  that  she  has  received  a  courteous  invitation  to 
pass  several  months  in  London,  every  facility  for  attending  the 
hospitals  and  schools  having  been  promised  ;  and  that  it  is  her  in- 
tention to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  French  and  British  practice.     Buffalo  Medical  JouruaL 


NEW  MODE  OF  REMOVING  WENS-THEIR  COMPOSITION. 

M.  A.  Legrand,  having  several  times  witnessed  fatal  consequenc- 
es following  the  removal  of  wens  by  incision,  had  been  induced  to 
practise  the  following  operative  proceeding.  The  skin  around  the 
base  of  the  tumor  was  divided  by  repeated  linear  applications  of 
pure  potash.  By  the  continued  employment  of  these,  the  line  of 
eschar  becomes  deeper,  until  the  tumor  is  detached.     It  is  neces- 
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•ary  in  this  way,  as  with  the  knife,  to  destroy  the  whole  growth,  or 
it  will  re-appear.  M.  Legrand  had  put  this  plan  into  execution 
thirty-two  times,  without  erysipelas  or  any  other  ill  result  having 
followed. 

M.  Legrand  added,  that,  having  examined  two  wens,  one  from 
the  scalp,  the  other  from  the  forehead,  he  had  found  that  the  one 
consisted  of  an  hypertrophied  sebaceous  follicle,  and  that  the  pa- 
thological basis  of  the  other  was  a  hair  follicle.  The  contents  of 
both  were  chiefly  fatty  matter,  epithelium  cells,  and  granules.  In 
that  removed  from  the  forehead,  crystals  of  cholesterine  were  found 
in  abundance. — London  Medical  Gazette. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  RELIEVING  RETENTION  OF  URINE 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  CATHETER. 

BT  M.  J.   J.    CAZENAVE. 

When  called  to  a  patient  having  retention,  complete  or  incom- 
plete, M.  Cazenave  in  the  first  place  directs  the  large  intestines  to 
be  cleared  out  by  an  enema.  When  this  has  returned,  a  second 
is  administered,  but  consisting  solely  of  a  quart  of  cold  water. 
Absolute  rest  on  the  bed  is  enjoined  ;  while  cloths  dipped  in  cold 
water,  or,  better  still,  bladders  of  ice-cold  water,  or  pounded  ice, 
are  applied  to  the  anus,  perineum,  thighs,  and  hypogastrium.  If 
the  patient  do  not  void  his  urine  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  or 
void  it  only  very  scantily,  he  is  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
which  is  properly  guarded,  and  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  poured 
on  the  region  of  the  bladder  during  from  20  to  25  minutes.  After 
the  lapse  of  this  time,  another  enema  of  cold  water,  and  small 
smooth  fragments  of  ice,  are  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  cold 
applications  to  the  external  parts  being  at  the  same  time  continued* 

The  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  treatment  is  found  applicable 
are  those  in  which  the  retention  proceeds  from  acute  inflammation 
or  spasm. — L^  Unibn  Medicah. 


WATER-CURE  IN  INDIANA. 
The  Editor  of  the  State  Journal  says,    "  Water  establishments 
are  greatly  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and  patients  have  been 
treated  at  many  of  them  with  great  success. — Water-Cure  Journal. 
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[Worcester  Medical  loititution.] 
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WORCESTER  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

In  this  world  of  unequal  fortune,  nothing,  we  find,  does  more 
than  a  habitation  and  a  name,  to  give  aggrandizement  to  any  pub- 
lic Institution.  We  trust,  we  have  not  been  actuated  by  motives 
such  as  governed  the  inhabitants  ot  Shinar's  plain,  when  they  said, 
"  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven  ;"  but  we  have  desired  that  the  Trustees  of  our  In- 
stitution might  have  a  building  of  their  own,  not  merely  because 
of  its  actual  conveniences,  which  are  numerous  and  important,  but 
because  of  its  efiect  in  giving  us  a  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

This  latter  class  of  benefits  we  are  already  beginning  to  experi- 
ence. The  towering  magnificence  of  our  recently  erected  edifice 
is  attracting  the  notice  of  travellers  and  visiters  to  our  city.  A 
writer,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Boston  Daily  Journal,  says,  among 
other  things, — 
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'<  But  I  have  digressed  from  my  notice  of  Worcester,  and  will 
DOW  return*  The  hand  of  improvement  is  still  busy  ; — and,  prom- 
inent among  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  engaged,  is  the  College 
which  is  being  erected  on  a  fine,  elevated,  and  sightly  location, 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution.  This 
Institution  was  incorporated  by  our  Legislature  of  1849.  The  edifice 
now  ready  for  its  use,  will  be,  if  I  can  judge  from  the  design,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is  to  be  of  the  Ro^ 
manesque  order,  wiih  eight  towers,  which  serve  as  receptacles  for 
the  various  flights  of  stairs  to  the  different  departments.  The  first 
story  above  the  basement  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  Museum,  Library, 
residence  of  the  Janitor,  Dean's  office,  and  Working  Laboratory 
of  the  Chemical  Department.  In  the  second  story  will  be  the 
Lecture  Rooms,  which  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  amphi- 
theatres. The  private  entrances  for  the  Professors  are  by  the 
smaller  towers  at  the  corners. 

"  The  building  is  situated  on  Union  Hill,  a  little  southeast  of  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  presents  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  in  length.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  is  sixty-four  feet 
deep,  and  the  wings  forty.  The  building  will  cost  about  $  15,000. 
The  land  was  generously  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution  by 
John  F.  Pond  Es^.,  who  added  to  it  a  liberal  donation  of  ^1400 
towards  completing  the  building.  The  edifice  will  be  finished  du- 
ring the  coming  winter,  and,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  will  be  an 
ornament  to  ihat  portion  of  the  city.  Dr.  Calvin  Newton  of 
Worcester  is  President  of  the  Institution." 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  next  Class,  our  prospects  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  cheering.  From  week  to  week,  new  in- 
formation is  received  of  students  who  expect  to  be  with  us  in  the 
spring  ;  and  we  are  even  now  beginning  to  feel,  that  the  reputation 
of  our  Institution  is  established  beyond  the  capability  of  retrogres- 
sion. 


MORROW'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 
Several  of  the  medical  and  other  Journals  have,  some  time  since, 
chronicled  the  death  of  Thomas  V.  Morrow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  Cincinnati.    In  the  death  of  Dr.  Morrow^  we  regard  the 
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profession  as  having  sustained  oo  ordinary  loss.  We  are  pleased, 
however,  to  learn,  that  he  has  left  the  materials  for  his  work  on 
Theory  and  Practice  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  that  Prof.  I. 
Gibson  Jones,  his  successor  in  office  at  Cincinnati,  will  soon  com- 
plete it  and  give  it  to  the  public.  We  shall  look  for  its  publication 
with  deep  interest.  The  work,  if  it  shall  prove  what  we  have  rea- 
son to  expect,  is  very  much  needed  by  the  profession. 


FEMALE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

As  President  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  we  have  been 
earnestly  solicited  to  give  whatever  influence  we  may  have  with  its 
Trustees,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Female  De- 
partment in  the  Institution.  It  is  desired,  that,  in  this  Department^ 
ladies  may  have  the  opportunity,  either  to  pursue  a  thorough  medi- 
cal Course  and  graduate  regularly  as  young  men  do,  or,  by  an  at- 
tention simply  to  obstetrics  and  some  kindred  branches,  to  qualify 
themselves  to  act  the  part  of  midwives. 

Among  the  various  objects  of  benevolence  and  plans  of  useful- 
ness, we  suppose  it  is  natural  and  proper,  that  an  individual  should 
select  and  primarily  devote  himself  to  some  one,  and  that,  in  that 
one,  he  should  feel  the  deepest  interest.  Now  the  primary,  and 
almost  the  only  object  of  our  life  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
is  to  advance  the  Physo-medical  system  of  medicine, — in  other 
words,  to  do  what  we  can  to  explain  the  theory  and  establish  the 
practice  of  a  purely  innocent  and  sanative  medication.  We  have  a 
sincere,  but  yet  a  subordinate,  interest  in  a  variety  of  the  benevo- 
lent movements  of  the  day ;  and,  as  far  as  they  will  not  conflict 
with, — especially,  wherein  they  will  further  our  leading  purpose, 
we  are  pleased  to  give  them  our  personal  aid. 

In  regard  to  educating  females  at  our  College,  we  have  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  consult  many  either  of  our  Trustees  or  of 
our  Faculty.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  matter 
will  be  decided,  and  the  result  will  be  given  to  the  public  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Journal.     In  the  mean  tiote,  any  corooiii* 
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nications  from  judicious  advisers  will  be  thankfully  received.  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  in  possession  of  any  new  light  which  they 
can  throw  on  this  subject,  we  wish  them  to  speak  out. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  for  those  sweeping  and  in- 
discriminate denunciations  of  existing  customs  which  we  sometimes 
hear ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  pursue,  in  a  wild  goose  chase,  after 
every  new  fangled  notion  of  reform  in  society.  But  whatever 
measures,  adapted  to  promote  any  genuine  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  the  sober  sense  of  an  intelligent  community  will  sus- 
tain, we  are  ready,  both  to  adopt  ourselves,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  adoption  of  others. 

We  believe  that  the  duties  devolving  on  the  two  sexes  are,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  reciprocal.  If  one  of  them,  is  "  the  weaker 
vessel,"  we  see  not  why,  in  proporticm  to  its  strength,  it  should  not 
be  as  fully  laden  with  stores  of  cultivation  as  the  other.  Indeed, 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  the  educational  advantages  of  females 
as  good  as  those  of  males.  In  some  particulars,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  Author  of  our  being,  has  assigned,  to  each 
sex,  its  appropriate  sphere ;  yet  there  are  numerous  employments 
which  may  be  indiscriminately  engaged  in.  The  simple  question 
is,  Where  are  we  to  rank  the  duties  of  the  obstetrician,  with  others 
of  a  kindred  character  ? 


PROF.  REUBEN. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn,  by  the  October  No.  of  the  New  York 
Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  that  our  young  friend,  Levi 
Reuben,  M.  D.,  a  graduate  of  our  Institution  in  the  Class  of  1849, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Fo- 
rensic Medicine,  in  CcDtral  Medical  College,  now  established  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Prof.  Reuben  is  a  young  man  of  unblemished 
moral  character,  a  sound  mind,  and  a  good  degree  of  classic  culti* 
vation  and  taste,  as  well  as  of  competent  professional  attainments. 
We  sincerely  wish  him  and  the  Institution  with  which  he  is  now 
connected  a  large  share  of  prosperity. 
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OUR  NEXT  VOLUME. 

In  closing  the  4lh  volume  of  the  Journal,  we  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  our  remarks  in  the  11th  number,  on 
pages  358,  359,  and  360.  In  those  remarks,  we  oflered  some  rea- 
sons, valid  as  we  conceived,  why,  with  the  exception  of  the  case 
of  some  personal  friends,  we  shall  decline  sending  the  next  volume 
of  the  Jourual  to  those  who  do  not  pay  in  advance. 

To  what  was  there  said,  we  here  add,  that  a  reference  to  our 
books  shows  our  subscribers,  since  we  commenced  the  periodical 
bearing,  at  first,  the  name  of  the  Eclectic,  to  be  indebted  to  us 
about  $  l(>00.  This  sum,  had  we  received  it,  would  have  made  a 
very  comfortable  little  amount  for  our  pockets.  About  one  moiety 
of  it  would  have  been  so  much  paid  for  editorial  labor.  The  other 
moiety  would  have  supplied  the  place  of  what  we  have  actually 
paid  out  to  sustain  the  publication. 

We,  however,  shall  make  no  ex  post  facia  laws.  As  the  paper, 
in  1850,  has  essentially  paid  its  direct  outgoes,  we  may  hope,  that, 
in  future,  it  will  afford  us  a  small  profit.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not 
a  little  gratified,  that  a  portion  of  our  readers  have  highly  appreci- 
ated our  efforts,  the  past  year.  Some  have  expressed  therosdves 
with  enthusiastic  interest,  and  represented  single  articles  as  richly 
worth  the  price  of  the  whole  volume. 

The  plan  which  we  have  adopted,  of  arranging  the  communica- 
ted, the  selected,  and  the  editorial  articles  under  separate  heads, 
has  given  a  prominence  to  each  classs  ;  and  we  now  hear  no  more 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  original  matter.  Five  of  the 
twelve  numl)ers  consist  entirely  of  original  composition;  and  sev- 
eral of  the  remaining  numbers  contain  but  a  few  pages  of  what  is 
selected.  The  whole,  we  trust,  has  been  reading  of  deep  interest 
10  reflecting  minds,^especially,  to  those  of  the  profession. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  render  the  5th  volume,  at  least,  as  valaa- 
He  as  any  preceeding  one.  If  possible,  we  shall  give  it  new  at- 
tractions for  those  whose  motto,  in  regard  to  the  physical  organiza- 
tion, is.  Know  thyself.  In  short,  we  shall  do  what  we  can,  to  make 
it  the  very  best  medical  Journal  in  the  United  States. 
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